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CONEY   ISLAND 


By  Julian  Ralph 


Illustrated  by  Henry  McCarter 


OW  and  then,  up- 
on the  death  of  a 
great  comedian, 
we  are  reminded 
of  the  thousands 
of  lives  he  has 
cheered  and  hearts 
he  has  lightened. 
Suppose,  when 
Coney  Island  was 
absorbed  by  the 
city  of  Brooklyn, 
a  year  or  two  ago, 
that  its  future  as  a 
pleasure  resort  had 
been  threatened. 
What  sermons  the 
chroniclers  of  the 
press  and  of  his- 
tory might  have 
preached  upon  the 
good  it  had  wrought — not  to  mere  thou- 
sands, and  not  in  the  simple,  unplanned 
ways  in  which  other  resorts  have  scat- 
tered their  benefits,  but  in  unique  ways, 
by  means  better  and  more  varied  than 
the  masses  knew  of  or  enjoyed  anywhere 
else  on  the  continent.  For  Coney  Isl- 
and was  not  only  the  pioneer  with 
modern  improvements  for  giving  the 
crowds  a  good  time  ;  it  still  remains 
8ui  generis,  enthroned,  the  king  of  all 
the  popular  resorts  of  America. 

The    drama  which  it   daily  provides 


all  the  inhabitants  of  London,  all  the 
people  of  New  York,  every  soul  in 
Chicago,  and  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  Brooklyn.  And  even  then,  we 
would  be  assuming  that  the  largest 
boasts  of  those  cities  were  truths,  for 
one  year's  crowd  on  Coney  Island  was 
composed  of  eight  million  souls  ! 

Xo  painter  has  perpetuated  its  be- 
wildering scenes,  and  no  poet  has  sought 
to  immortalize  its  wonders.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  foreign  world  —  the 
"  outer  barbarians  "  as  the  Chinese  call 
the  others  —  has  heard  of  the  place  ; 
certainly  the  Atlantic  Garden,  in  the 
Bowery,  is  tenfold  farther  and  better 
known.  And  yet  eight  millions  of  fares 
were  paid  by  travellers  to  it  in  a  year — 
by  travellers  who  journeyed  only  the 
time  that  a  cigar  lasts.  It  no  more 
wants  or  depends  upon  better  fame 
than  grass  needs  painting,  or  fresh  air 
needs  a  rhymer.  It  is  New  Y^ork's  re- 
sort almost  exclusively  ;  our  homoeo- 
pathic sanitarium,  our  sun  -  bath  and 
ice-box  combined,  our  extra  lung,  our 
private,  gigantic  fan.  All  our  cities, 
except  Chicago,  have  such  places,  and 
we  are  content  that  they  should.  Bos- 
ton may  keep  little  Xantasket ;  Phila- 
delphia may  continue  to  reach  across 
Xew  Jersey  for  her  beaches  ;  Xew  Or- 
leans is  welcome  to  all  of  Lake  Pont- 
chartrain,  and  San  Francisco  may  mo- 


for  the  delight   of  its   patrons,   is    de-     nopolize  her  opera-glass  spectacle  of  the 
clared    to     freshen     the     souls    of    so 
many  millions  annually  that    in   order 
to  comprehend  the  bulk  of  the  multi- 


Seal  Rocks,  if  she  pleases.  We  do  not 
want  their  resorts  or  need  their  patron- 
age. In  this  we  are  as  narrow  and  pro- 
vincial  as    every 
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tude  we  must  fancy  gathered  together 


stranger 


delights  in 


CONEY  ISLAND 


saying  that  New  Yorkers  are  in  all 
things.  Certainly,  New  York  and  Co- 
ney Island  are  sufficient  to  each  other 
— whether  they  are  sufficient  in  them- 
selves or  not. 

I  had  pointed  out  to  me,  the  other 
day,  a  man  who  discovered  Coney  Isl- 
and ;  some  two  decades  later  than 
most  of  us,  to  be  sure,  but  none  too 
late  for  his  own  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Shelley  of  the  Oriental  Hotel  was  ex- 
hibiting him. 

"I  ah — saw  the  place  from — ah  the 
deck  of  the  ah — steamer  coming  ovah," 
said  he,  "  and  I  ah — thought  I'd  see 
what  sort  of  a  place  it  was,  don't  }'ou 
know  ?  And,  upon  me  word,  I  find  it 
most  astonishing  at  the  ah — cheaper 
end,  you  know,  and  doosid  comfortable 
heah." 

His  formal  and  deliberate  manner  of 
putting  his  pince-nez  glasses  up  to  his 
eyes,  after  much  bother  with  the  chain 
to  which  they  were  attached,  suggest- 
ed a  perpetual  alertness  for  discovery. 
He  never  merely  looked  at  anything. 
One  cannot  call  the  work  of  an  astron- 
omer "looking  at  things,"  and  this 
Englishman  brought  the  same  effort 
and  aid  of  glasses  to  his  simplest  visual 
action.    When  a  newsboy  rushed  at  him 


with  a  paper,  meaning  to  sell  it  like 
lightning,  before  it  became  old  and 
worthless  by  the  arrival  of  a  later  edi- 
tion, the  Englishman  went  through  the 
same  serious  preliminaries  with  his 
glasses  and  ended  by  making  the  little 
arab  feel  that  he,  also,  had  been  dis- 
covered ;  that  no  one  had  ever  looked 
at  him  before.  Indeed,  the  startled  lad 
shot  his  own  eyes  all  over  himself  as  if 
he  suspected  that  he  had  been  seen  all 
over  and  might  find  himself  naked. 
Thus  the  Englishman  looked  at  Coney 
Island,  after  it  had  grown  ancient  un- 
der Indian,  Dutch,  English,  and  Ameri- 
can rule,  and  discovered  it  and  brought 
to  it  a  case  of  Apollinaris  and  a  bath- 
tub, so  as  to  be  sure  to  have  those  lux- 
uries while  he  was  there.  And  yet,  in 
a  sense,  he  was  more  right  in  his  posi- 
tion than  I  am  in  making  sport  of  it, 
for  he  was  one  of  comj)aratively  very 
few  strangers  who  have  been  to  Coney 
Island  and  who,  if  they  were  able  to  an- 
alyze their  surroundings,  would  see 
that  they  were  marked  objects  among 
such  crowds  of  New  Yorkers  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  they  had  unconscious- 
ly invaded  a  private  park  —  or  perhaps 
a  better  simile  is  a  backyard  —  to  the 
myriad  houses  of  the  city. 


The  Light-house  and   Fog-bell   at  Norton's  Point. 
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I  have  spoken  of  the  age 
and  changes  of  nationality 
of  the  little  island.  It  is 
so  new  in  its  present  char- 
acter and  so  youthfully 
vigorous  in  its  spirit  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  how 
aged  it  is.  The  very  ear- 
liest history  of  the  place — 
after  the  Canarsie  Indians 
ceased  to  own  it — is  slen- 
der, but  it  proves  that  it 
was  known  to  the  only 
hallowed  New  Yorker  — 
P  e  t  r u  s  Stuyvesant,  the 
Dutch  Governor  who  was 
our  sternest,  bravest,  and 
yet  most  picturesque  mag- 
istrate. He  is  immortal- 
ized and  enthroned  as  our 
patron  saint  under  the  ti- 
tle of  Father  Knicker- 
bocker ;  at  least,  our 
minds  conceive  no  other 
single  personality  than 
Stuyvesant's  when,  in  pen- 
itence or  triumph,  we  in- 
voke the  guardian  -  spirit 
of  the  city.  Stuyvesant  is 
declared  to  have  held  fast 
to  the  right  to  the  fisheries 
off  Coney  Island  on  behalf 
of  the  government.  As  we 
think  of  what  the  island 
must  have  been  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  is  likely  to  oc- 
cur to  us  that  the  governor 
cannot  have  conceived  the 
land  to  be  of  any  value  as 
compared  with  that  which 
the  waters  around  it  pos- 
sessed. But  that  is  not  so.  Mere  sand 
strip  as  it  was,  it  was  even  then  a 
bone  of  contention  between  ambitious 
settlers  who  carried  their  quarrel  into 
the  courts.  The  records  of  that  litiga- 
tion were  principally  written  by  a 
shrewd  lawyer  of  that  era  named  La 
Chair,  who  was  retained  by  the  schout 
and  magistrates  of  Gravesend,  now  part 
of  Brooklyn.  His  memorial  is  not  only 
historically  valuable  and  interesting, 
but  it  is  written  in  a  style  so  simple, 
vigorous,  and  clear,  as  to  shine  among 
the  records  of  that  time.  It  may  be 
that  some  New  York  lawyers  of  to-dav 


Land's  End. 

might  profit  by  a  study  of  it.  He  says 
that  "in  the  year  1643,  the  first  found- 
ers and  inhabitants  of  the  said  town 
(Gravesend)  came  there  with  the  Lady 
Deborah  Moody,  deceased,  and  their 
cattle,  and  with  the  express  consent, 
order,  and  approbation  of  the  Right 
Honorable  Director  General,  William 
Kieft,  of  laudable  memory,  and  Coun- 
cil, of  New  Netherland,  from  the  very 
first  time  down,  enjoyed  and  made  use 
of  Coney  Island  as  a  pasturage  for  cat- 
tle, together  with  the  valleys  adjacent 
to  mow  their  hay  M  He  says  that  two 
years  later,  in  1G45,  the  Governor  and 
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Gravesend,  of  which  town  Coney  Isl- 
and is  a  part  to  -  day.  This  was  in 
1662.  It  is  surprising  to  find  that  the 
little  sand-bank  was  known  then  by  the 
same  name,  spelled  in  the  same  way,  as 


Council   granted  letters  patent  to  the 
Lady     Deborah     and     her     associates 
wherein  they  granted  Coney  Island  and 
dependencies  as  a  pasture  and  the  lands 
on  which  Gravesend  lay  for  planting. 
And  the  Lady 
and   her  associ- 
ates had   pos- 
sessed the  same, 
freely  and  peace- 
ably, "without 
molestation  or 
gainsay  of  anyone 
—  except  some 
trouble  with  the 
Indians."     (How 
perfectly  modern 
and    common- 
place   that    con- 
temptuous refer- 
ence to  the  real 
owners — the  red 
ones — sounds.) 
"And,"  goes  on 
the   lawyer   La 
Chair,    "  though 
no    one    in    the 
world   hath    any 
right  or  title  to 
the   above    men- 
tioned Coney  Isl- 
and,   .    .    never- 
theless so  it   is, 
that  one  Mr.  Ev- 
ert  Pieters    and 
Harman   Vedder 
have,  in  the  name 
of  one  De  Wolfe, 
merchant  at  Am- 
sterdam,   caused 
to  be  erected,  this 
summer,  a  salt 
kettle  on  said  isl- 
and."   For  peace' 
sake,  though  un- 
willingly, the 
petitioners  per- 
mitted this,  but 
when    the    tres- 
passing salt  boilers  gave  written  no- 
tice afterward  that  the  cattle  of  Graves- 
end   must    be    driven    off    Coney    Isl- 
and at  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  then 
they  thought  it  time  to  protest.     The 
lawsuit  that  followed  was  decided  by 
the  Right  Honorable  Peter  Stuyvesant    have  been  pojmlarly  accepted, 
and  Council  in  favor  of  the  settlers  of        Coney  Island  lies   in   the    mouth 


to-day.  There  have  been  many  ingeni- 
ous definitions  of  the  word  "  Coney  ;  " 
but  the  simplest  one — that  it  means 
"  rabbit  "  and  was  conferred  upon  the 
island  because  rabbits  abounded  there 
— is  the  definition  that  seems  alwavs  to 
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New  York  Har- 
bor.    It   is   part 

of    the    broken 

reef  that  faces 

the  ocean  side  of 

Long  Island,  and 

it  is  just  around 

the  corner  from 

the  Narrows.     It 

is  like  a  tooth  in 

one    jaw    of    the 

harbor  mouth 

and   opposes 

Sandy  Hook,  the 

single    tooth    in 

the    other   jaw. 

Those    whose 

memory    looks 

longest  back  up- 
on it  can  remem- 
ber it  as  a  wind 

and  water  tossed 

collection  of  low 

sand-dunes  bear- 
ing coarse  grass, 

a  few  gnarled  and 

twisted  trees,  and 

some  little  road 
taverns  or  excur- 
sion inns  that, 
before,  had  been 
farm-houses.  It 
is   cut   off    from 

the  bulk  of  Long  Island  by  Graves- 
end  Bay  and  Sheepshead  Bay  and  lit- 
tle Coney  Island  Creek,  between  the 
two.  Sheepshead  Bay  is  behind  the 
eastern  end  of  the  island,  back  of  Man- 
hattan Beach,  and  there  on  the  Long 
Island  shore  is  the  ancient  village  of 
Sheepshead  Bay,  which  was  a  resort 
longer  ago  than  our  grandfather's  days. 
Early  settlers  and  small  communities 
seem  never  to  get  the  best  of  what  is 
around  them.  We  see  that  everywhere. 
They  begin  the  establishment  of  cities 
by  building  on  the  low  land  and,  in  the 
natural  course,  it  is  their  grand-kin 
that  mount  the  hills  and  bluffs  of  the 
background  and  enjoy  the  breezes  and 
the  good  drainage  and  the  views.  And 
so  it  is  with  the  first  resorts  of  a  new 
cityful.  It  sometimes  happens,  if  a 
city  grows  too  madly  fast  as  Chicago 
has,  that  a  place  assumes  great  size  be- 
fore it  has  any  resorts  at  all.  In  the 
case  of  New  York,  the  early  Dutch  set- 
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Brighton    Beach. 


tiers  built  country  houses  back  upon 
Manhattan  Island,  and  their  successors 
followed  them — to  parks  and  picnic 
grounds  upon  the  sites  of  the  old  farms 
and  gardens.  Only  a  very  few,  who 
were  the  richest  and  most  leisurely 
burghers,  sought  the  sea.  They  went 
by  much  tacking  periaugers,  to  the 
Navesink  Highlands,  still  undeveloped 
and  still  the  very  choicest  site  for  a 
summer  settlement  within  the  same 
distance  from  the  city. 

But,  by  the  time  of  our  grandfathers 
and  great-grandfathers,  we  had  begun 
to  reach  the  sea,  first  at  Sheepshead 
Bay  and  Long  Branch  and  Deal,  in 
New  Jersey,  and  then  in  genuine 
crowds  at  Rockaway,  Far  Bockaway, 
Islip,  and  other  places.  Sheepshead 
Bay  commended  itself  to  our  ancestors 
as  the  seat  of  a  spring  of  such  magical 
waters  as  those  kings  and  princesses 
who  were  always  wanting  offspring,  in 
the  old  fairy  tales,  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  known  about.  Coney  Isl- 
and was  ten  strokes  of  an  oar  farther 
on,  but  the  crowds  stopped  at  Sheeps- 
head Bay.  They  went  there  to  fish  and 
shoot  ducks  and  snipe,  and  to  put  up 
their  horses  and  eat  fish  dinners,  at  the 
turning  point  of  a  lovely  drive  from 
New  York  and,  more  generally,  from 
Brooklyn.  Judge  Tappan's  road-house 
at  Sheepshead  Bay  is  still  there  and 
just  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  so  Holland- 
ishly  immaculate,  so  picturesquely 
whitewashed  and  green-painted  among 
the  bowery  trees  around  it,  and  so  rich 
in  the  few  and  simple  resources  of  its 
bar  and  kitchen  that,  when  I  think  of 


it,  I  do  not  see  how  I  am  going  to  be 
able,  presently,  to  tell  the  reader  how 
mean  and  clumsy  and  musty  and  prim- 
itive used  to  be  the  water-side  resorts 
we  patronized  before  Coney  Island  was 
transformed  into  the  exemplar  of  what 
all  such  places  should  be.  I  must  tell 
it,  and  therefore  the  reader  will  please 
do  with  the  exceptional  Judge  Tap- 
pan's  as  the  millions  of  N^w  Yorkers 
behave  toward  the  magical  spring  in 
the  same  village  —  rush  by  in  a  swift 
train  and  forget  it.  The  fact  is, 
though,  that  at  times  modern  human- 
ity in  the  cars  does  seem  to  remember 
that  spring  and  then  its  locomotive 
engineers  send  it  a  high  -  pressure, 
ninety-ton  shriek — one  that  amuses  the 
villagers    who   know  that  there   is  no 
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cause  for  a  panic  since  they  bricked  up 
the  spring  so  many  years  ago  that, 
now,  they  have  forgotten  where  it  was. 
In  the  days  of  the  glory  of  Sheeps- 
head  Bay  there  used  to  be  other  drives 
and  road-houses  and  resorts  on  the  way 
to  Coney  Island,  and  at  last  there  sprang 
up  one  or  two  little  taverns,  transformed 
out  of  farm-houses,  on  the  island  itself. 
That  of  William  Wheatley,  a  theatre 
manager,  whose  place  was  the  resort  of 
the  leading  actors 
and  wits  of  the  period 
of  the  Rebellion,  was 
the  best  known.  Ear- 
ly in  the  70s  Mike 
Norton  took  "Wheat- 
ley's  house  and  en- 
larged it,  and  several 
lesser  places  sprang 
up  around  it  on  the 
western  end  of  the 
sand  strip.  Then  it 
was  that  Coney  Island 
began  to  be  widely 
known,  but  in  a  way 
that  brought  it  no 
credit.  The  eastern 
end,  where  immense 
capital  has  reared  the 
great  palaces  and 
modern  improve- 
ments of  to-day,  was 
still  a  waste  of  sand- 
dunes  when  the  ex- 
cursion boats  began 
to  take  crowds  to  the  western  end,  to 
drink  and  dine  in  the  flimsy  frame 
taverns,  and  to  use  the  two-score  ram- 
shackle bath-houses  that  offered  their 
wretched  shelter  to  those  who  took 
surf  baths.  The  crowds  got  drunk  be- 
fore the  steamboats  started  back  for 
town,  and  the  steamers  became  travel- 
ling battle-fields  upon  which  few  order- 
ly folk  ventured  more  than  once.  But 
more  and  more  carriage  passengers 
went  there  for  clam-bake  dinners  and 
fresh  air,  and  among  them  went  Mr. 
Austin  Corbin  with  his  invalid  son, 
upon  a  visit  that  began  in  a  search  for 
health  and  led  to  the  making  of  Man- 
hattan Beach  and  Brighton  Beach  and 
the  marvellous  Coney  Island  of  to-day. 
A  little  railway  called  "Gunther's"  had 
been  extended  to  the  island  from  its 
earlier  terminus  at  Bath,  and  still  in  the 


early  seventies  Culver's  railway  and 
Cable's  Hotel  led  in  the  transformation 
of  the  island.  Thomas  E.  Cable's  little 
hotel,  with  its  spreading  verandas,  its 
glory  of  fresh  paint,  its  showy  white 
napery  and  attentive  waiters,  and  its 
wide  open  restaurant,  confronting  the 
smooth  white  beach,  seemed  to  us  New 
Yorker's  to  typify  the  apex  of  excellence 
in  a  seaside  hostelry,  and  with  its  foun- 
dation the  rise  of  Coney  Island  really 
had  its  beginning. 
But  the  resort  still 
kept  its  raw  side.  It 
remained  a  place  to 
drive  to,  a  place  for 
the  pursuit  of  fiddler 
crabs  by  bare-legged 
boys,  and  a  place  for 
the  enjoyment  of 
clams  and  fish  above 
all  other  forms  of 
food.  Disorderly 
crowds  still  gathered 
there.  At  the  now 
magnificent  eastern 
end  men  still  hunted 
yellow  -  legged  sand 
pipers,  and  at  the 
western  end,  among 
the  barracks  on  the 
sand,  the  burglars 
and  ruffians,  who 
were  then  permitted 
to  maintain  an  aris- 
tocracy among  the 
criminals  of  the  city,  hid  and  spent  their 
plunder  in  debauchery. 

It  was  in  July,  1877,  that  the  great 
modern  hotel  at  Manhattan  Beach  was 
opened ;  but  as  we  look  back  upon  the 
evolution  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  isl- 
and we  know  that  it  was  not  until  two 
great  corporations  had  spent  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  and  erect- 
ed the  three  great  hotels  that  are  now 
there  that  Coney  Island  became  what  I 
have  called  it,  the  pioneer  in  the  provis- 
ion of  seaside  pleasure  with  modern  im- 
provements. The  development  is  part 
of  the  progress  of  our  centennial  era. 
The  Manhattan  Beach  Hotel  was  opened 
in  1877,  and  Brighton  Beach  is  one  year 
younger.  The  palatial  Oriental  Hotel 
at  Manhattan  Beach  was  put  up  at 
about  the  same  time,  being  built  and 
completely    furnished    in    ninety   days. 
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"When  all  three 
were  opened  and, 
in  time,  the  orig- 
inal sand  was 
covered  w  i  t  h  a 
garden  of  grass 
and  broad  walks 
of  cool  gray  co- 
quina,  when  the 
bath-houses  gave 
place  to  "  bath- 
ing establish- 
ments," and  the 
best  band  -  mas  - 
ters  of  the  time 
led  grand  orches- 
tras by  the  surf 
side,  we  began  to 
enjoy  that  to 
which  we  now 
refer  when  we  speak  of  Coney  Island. 

That  was  the  first  made-to-order  re- 
sort in  America  ;  the  first  resort  which, 
instead  of  developing  its  own  capital, 
had  capital  brought  to  it  and  lavished 
upon  it  in  the  manner  in  which  so  many 
great  nineteenth  century  enterprises, 
banking  upon  certain  prosperity,  have 
leaped  from  nothing  into  full-fledged 
perfection.  Up  to  that  time  our  sum- 
mer resorts  had  begun  with  single  road- 
side taverns  and  grown  into  villages, 
the  first  tavern  growing,  usually,  a  few 
feet  wider,  a  few  feet  longer,  and  a  few 
feet  higher  each  year.  A  white  frame 
house,  a  wide  veranda,  a  sanded  bar- 
room, and  a  long  line  of  carriage-sheds 
were  the  outward,  visible  signs  of  such 
a  place  and  the  internal  comforts  were 
such  as  we  might  get  from  a  negress  in 
the  kitchen,  some  country  maidens  in 
starched  calico  to  serve  the  fried  chicken, 
the  cheese,  and  the  pie,  and  in  our  bed- 
rooms from  musty  ingrain  carpet,  start- 
ling wall  paper,  and  painted  pine  furni- 
ture. This  pattern  of  place  has  not 
yet  been  relegated  to  history.  It  dies 
hard.  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey 
still  know  it  in  abundance. 

If  such  a  place  was  by  the  seaside, 
there  was  but  one  form  of  bathing  ap- 
paratus at  the  beach — a  row  of  tumble- 
down sentry  boxes  standing  in  drunken 
lines  upon  the  sand,  each  as  hot  as  a 
Mozambique  shanty,  each  one  fretted 
with  rusty  nails  for  clothes  hooks,  and 
each  appointed  with  a  pail  which  you 


The  Oriental   Hotel  from  across  the   Meadows. 


were  lucky  not  to  have  to  fill  with  fresh 
water  for  yourself.  If  a  bather  had  not 
left  his  valuables  at  home  he  hid  them 
in  the  toes  of  his  shoes  or  in  the  dark 
crannies  of  the  bath-house.  All  along 
the  ocean  side  of  Long  Island  to-day 
these  collections  of  ramshackle  boxes 
serve  a  few  visitors,  and  deter  the  ma- 
jority from  bathing.  They  are  in  al- 
most every  resort  the  property  of  a 
bare-legged  rustic,  tanned  the  color  of 
plug  tobacco,  who  has  preempted  the 
beach,  who  charges  more  for  his  medi- 
aeval accommodations  than  the  best 
would  be  worth,  and  who  even  sets  up 
disreputable  arbors  of  tree  poles  and 
dried  evergreen,  precisely  like  the  bur- 
ial places  of  the  wildest  savages,  and 
collects  toll  for  the  shade  they  cast 
upon  the  sand. 

Until  Manhattan  and  Brighton  Beach- 
es were  established  we  knew  no  better 
than  this.  We  knew  no  assurance  of 
protection  from  thieves  or  rowdies,  no 
way  to  dodge  the  drunkenness  of  ex- 
cursionists, no  hope  of  faring  better 
than  upon  chowder,  fish,  or  ham  and 
eggs,  and  no  possibility  of  bathing 
without  coming  away  dirtier  than  we 
went  in.  Luxury  and  elegance — except 
in  the  forms  of  fresh  air  and  foliage — we 
expected  to  leave  behind  us,  intelligent 
service  we  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the 
capitals  of  commerce,  and  we  did  not  miss 
good  plumbing  and  policemen  because 
we  had  never  given  them  a  thought  in 
connection  with  natural  attractions. 
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"We  can  scarcely 
carry  to  the  dis- 
tance of  to-day  the 
remembrance  of  the 
full  shock  of  delight 
with  which  we  en- 
joyed the  new  sen- 
sations at  the  new 
beaches.  How  won- 
derful the  railways 
seemed,  with  their 
long  and  almost  per- 
ilously swift  trains 
of  coaches  that  were 
built  like  our  sum- 
mer horse-cars,  open 
on  both  sides  to  the 
view  of  the  ancient 
Dutch  villages  and 
farms  whose  names 
we  had  been  read- 
ing,   ever   since   we 

were  born,  upon  the  quaint -covered 
wagons  that  bring  our  fresh  vegetables 
to  market  in  the  height  of  each  sum- 
mer. We  had  seen  the  Dutch  farm  wives 
and  daughters  jolting  into  town  on  their 
canvas-covered  loads,  and  now  we  saw 
them  again  picking  the  pease  and  the 
lettuce  and  cabbage  in  the  fields,  in  a 
way  that  seemed,  as  it  was,  more  Euro- 
pean than  home-like.  And,  presently, 
we  rattled  across  Conev  Island  Creek 


Old   Raven   Hall   Road-house. 

and  its  adjacent  marsh,  and  found  our- 
selves at  a  brand  new  sort  of  seaside, 
platted  with  fine  grass,  set  with  aloes 
and  palms  in  huge  vases,  crowded  by 
orderly  battalions  of  smartly  dressed 
city  folk  and  with  only  the  blue,  sound- 
ing sea  unchanged  and  natural.  All 
this  we  saw  from  the  noble  porch  of 
an  immense  latter-day  hotel,  substan- 
tial, costly,  and  excellent  in  every  way. 
One  of  these  houses  offered  dining  ac- 
commodations for  thirty  -  eight  hun- 
dreds of  persons  at  once,  and  the  other 
was  almost  as  generously  ordered.  All 
about  us  were  people  refreshing  them- 
selves in  a  vast  room  of 
which  the  veranda  formed  a 
part,  for  it,  too,  bore  tables 
equipped  with  milk  -  white 
napery,  and  sparkling  glass 
and  heavy  plate.  We  vent- 
ured to  test  the  restaurant, 
and  instead  of  receiving  a 
visit  from  a  bullet-headed 
country  girl  in  calico  were 
waited  upon  by  a  profes- 
sional waiter  from  France 
or  Germany,  bearing  a  bill 
of  fare  that  we  presently 
characterized  as  "like  Del- 
monico's."  And  so,  from 
a  wide  variety  of  neces- 
saries and  delicacies,  we 
chose  a  delicious  dinner 
and  ate  it  under  the   spur 
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of  good  service,  fresh,  cool  air,  a  merry  ity  of  the  visitors  in  these  years,  but 
crowd  of  neighbors,  and  that  best  of  at  that  time  this  was  not  the  case, 
all  sauces,  agreeable  novelty.  Long    cues    of   hundreds    of   men  and 

There,  many  of  us  first  saw  an  abun-  women  and  children  tailed  along  the 
dance  of  electric  lights,  newly  popu-  coquina  walks  that  led  to  the  impres- 
larized  at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial  sive  buildings  enclosing  the  dressing- 
and,  as  if  to  impress  upon  us  the  part  rooms.  The  reason  for  this  new  en- 
which  that  world's  fair  played  in  en-  thusiastic  interest  in  the  old  sport  was 
larging  all  our  comforts  and  elegances,  that  here,  also,  there  had  been  a  great 
there  rose  above  our  heads  on  Coney  bound  from  savagery  to  modern  con- 
Island  the  tall  skeleton  tower  which  venience.  The  dressing-rooms  were 
had  been  the  highest  object  at  the  Cen-  larger  than  those  to  which  we  had  been 
tennial,  and  we  were  pulled  to  and  fro,  used,  and  in  each  was  a  looking-glass, 
on  the  Marine  Railway,  by  locomotives  a  seat,  clothes  hooks,  a  grated  floor, 
from  the  same  exposition.  Sooner  or  and  a  faucet  for  the  release  of  run- 
later  we  joined  the  crowd  in  bathing,  ning  water.  But  the  approach  to  these 
Thousands  used  to  stand  in  line  await-  compartments  was  what  most  pleased 
ing  their  turns  to  enter  the  great  bath-  us.  The  roomy  outer  building  was  at 
houses,  so  that  it  was  evident  to  the  least  as  fine  an  example  of  carpentry 
dullest  mind  that  for  some  reason  surf-  as  wre  had  seen  in  any  country  hotel, 
bathing,  just  then  and  there,  was  more  and  the  conveniences  for  the  bath  with 
popular  than  it  had  ever  been  anywhere  which  we  were  served  went  delightfully 
else  in  America.  We  know  now  that,  beyond  our  experience  and  expecta- 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  tions.  Take  the  item  of  dry  towels 
sea-bathing  is  a  great  deal  of  a  trial  alone  :  "We  had  been  accustomed  to 
and  a  bore  ;  that  it  is  those  who  live  ones  that  were  damp  if  not  actually 
farthest  from  old  ocean  who  bathe  wet,  but  now  we  got  them  dry  and 
most  in  her  billows,  and  that,  wherever  sometimes  hot  and  sweet  from  the 
there  is  a  fixed  sea-side  community  of  steam  laundry.  So  it  was  with  the 
cottages,  there  is  very  little  surf-bath-  bathing  suits.  We  had  fancied  it  es- 
ing  indeed.  Even  at  Coney  Island,  the  sential  that  they  should  be  clammy 
surf-bathers  form  a  very  small  minor-     and   certain   to    strike   a   chill   to   our 

spinal  columns  when  we 
put  them  on,  but  these 
also  were  dry  and  clean 
and  sweet ;  all  wroollen 
suits,  in  those  days,  if  I 
remember  right. 

"  A  safe  is  provided, 
free,  for  your  valuables," 
several  signs  announced  ; 
and  what  a  safe  it  wras  ! 
Even  now,  many  of  us 
have  seen  no  larger  treas- 
ure-box, than  the  enor- 
mous casket  of  steel  that 
we  saw  through  a  barrier 
of  coarse  net -work,  at- 
tended by  nimble  clerks. 
These  used  to  climb  upon 
the  face  of  the  great  steel 
closet  to  reach  the  upper 
tiers  of  the  hundreds,  per- 
haps thousands  of  little 
drawers,  into  which  were 
stored  our  watches  and 
larger  or  smaller  rolls  of 
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surf,  and  sought  our  sentry-box,  lo ! 
the  door  pushed  open  with  a  slight 
pressure  as  readily  as  if  we  had  not 
locked  it.  But,  now,  at  Brighton  and 
Manhattan  Beaches  we  locked  up  our 
clothing  soundly  and  tight,  and  went 
jingling  to  the  surf  with  two  rubber 
collars  and  several  kinds  and  pieces 
of  metal  hung  proudly  round  our 
necks,  as  full  of  conscious  elegance 
and   up-to-date-ativeness  as  ever  a 


A  West  Brighton   Concert  Hall. 


greenbacks,  our  studs  and  pins 
and  bracelets  and  brooches — 
all  of  which  we  first  sealed  up 
in  baglike  envelopes  and  or- 
namented with  our  signatures.  We 
had  come  to  the  safe  with  a  bath- 
house key,  which  had  a  numbered 
brass  disk  attached  to  it,  the  key,  in 
turn,  being  fastened  to  a  long  loop  of 
rubber  to  be  worn  around  our  necks, 
in  the  water.  And  now  the  custo- 
dians of  our  valuables  presented  to 
us  another  key  and  disc  and  rubber 
necklace — astonishing  novelties  to  us 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  stowing 
our  watches  in  our  shoes,  and  then 
leaving  our  door-key  with  the  beach- 
comber who  seemed  to  own  the  ocean, 
until,     when    we     emerged     from    the 


Pawnee  belle  set  out  for  a  sun- dance. 
We  were  treated  as  persons  of  some  dis- 
tinction as  well,  for  the  bathing  beach 
was  walled  in  against  the  idle,  the  curi- 
ous, and  the  unclean,  and  that  was  a 
grateful  novelty  after  having  bathed  in 
the  presence  of  all  New  Jersey  or  all 
Long  Island  wherever  else  we  had  been. 
Those  were  delightful  first  sensations, 
and  the  fact  that  we  know  better  ones 
now  does  not  rob  us  of  the  pleasure  of 
these  recollections.  We  have  since  seen 
beautiful  dressing-rooms,  with  a  chair 
in  each,  and  a  brush  and  comb,  and  var- 
nished walls  and  a  rug,  and  a  separate 
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Morning  on  the    Bowery. 


tub  and  shower,  beside  a  cool  and  airy 
assembly  room  set  with  madras  chairs, 
with  places  in  them  for  glasses  full  of 
cool  drink — but  that  is  so  exceptional 
that  we  would  still  be  satisfied  if  all  the 
surf  resorts  were  as  well  appointed  as 
the  eastern  end  of  Coney  Island  was 
fifteen  or  seventeen  years  ago,  and  is 
to-day. 

I  went  there  at  midsummer  when 
this  article  was  written,  and  found 
that  the  novelty  had  worn  away  like 
tli in  plating  off  a  restaurant  spoon. 
Only  3,030  persons  had  bathed  in  one 
of  the  best  establishments  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  and  on  the  preceding 
Sunday  only  2.050,  so  that  not  above 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  can  have  sought 


the  surf  on  the  entire  island  on  the 
"  biggest  "  day.  What  is  that  for  a 
crowd  where  eight  millions  of  persons 
gather  during  the  ninety  days  of  the 
season  ?  The  once  triumphant  rattle 
of  the  bath  -  house  jewelry  upon  my 
neck  sounded  vulgar  instead  of  Jin  de 
siecle,  and  whether  it  was  that  the  water 
was  chilly,  or  whether  it  was  due  to  the 
unpleasantness  of  soaking  one's  ap- 
parel with  brine  and  sand,  it  was  a  fact 
that  few  of  us  went  into  the  billows  for 
more  than  a  ceremonious  plunge.  In- 
stead, we  lolled  in  the  sun  upon  the 
hot,  dry  sand,  and  chatted  with  the 
girls  and  women  and  embanked  their 
limbs  in  grave-like  hillocks  the  while 
we  anticipated  in  our  chatter  the   de- 
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lights  of  the  music  and  the  dinner  that  I   came   away  with   the   new  idea   that 

were  to  come.     I  noticed,   too,  a   very  what  brought  my  neighbors  into  that 

strange    fact    strongly    indicative    of  a  bath  enclosure  was  the  barbarous  but 

popular  sharing  of  my  own  pessimistic  natural  desire  to  free  themselves  from 

opinion  of  surf-bathing,  and   that  was  the  fetters  of  prim   modern  dress  and 

the   general  habit   of  smoking  in  bath  revel,  loose  and  free,   in   the  sunshine 


uniform  on  the  part  of  the  men.  Near- 
ly all  of  them  had  brought  cigars  or 
cigarettes  out  of  their  dressing-rooms 
to  enjoy  as  they  lounged  in  the  sand. 


and  the  sand. 

After  the  bath  there  was  a  choice  of 
concerts.  One  was  by  Seidl's  orches- 
tra   straining    to  be    j^opular,    and  the 


One  very  tall  youth,  I  recall,  carried  a     other  was  by  Sousa's  band  straining  to 

be  classical. 
Both  sets  of 
musicians  were 
prettily  housed 
in  airy  pavil- 
ions of  great 
capacity  and  it 
was  noticeable, 
that  half  as 
many  jDersons 
as  paid  to  sit 
in  the  pavilions 
lingered  close 
by  on  the  ve- 
randas and  the 
stone  walks 
drinking  in 
the  beautiful 
strains  that  es- 
caped to  the 
outer  air.  It  is 
said,  that  per- 
son s  whose 
blood  is  strong- 
ly European 
abound  in  the 
audiences  at 
these  concerts. 
To  them  these 
concerts  seem 
in  thorough 
keeping  with 
the  rest  of  the 
attractions  of  a 
great  resort, 
for  we  bor- 
rowed this  feat- 
ure from  Eu- 
rope, but  to  us 
Americans     of 

cigarette  between  his  lips  and  two  over  the  third  to  the  tenth  degree  Coney 
each  ear,  where,  I  suspect,  he  was  more  Island  introduced  them  as  a  novelty, 
used  to  putting  pens  and  pencils.  It  AVe  had  heard  Theodore  Thomas  in  an 
needs  not  to  be  said  that  men  who  en-  uptown  summer  garden,  but  at  the  sea- 
joy  bathing  do  not  court  the  sea-  side  resorts  our  only  music  came  from 
nymphs  with  fire  in  their  mouths,  and     the  rheumatic  instruments  which  a  danc- 


A   Sidewalk  Cafe. 
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The  Old   Clam-boat. 

ing  master  marshalled  for  bis  nightly 
dances  in  the  hotel  parlors.  On  Coney 
Island,  at  the  outset,  the  great  bands 
played  to  the  crowds  free  for  all  who 
cared  to  listen,  but  the  season  is  so  short 
and  the  cost  of  the  music  (something  like 
$40,000  in  a  season)  is  so  great  that  it 
became  necessary  to  house  the  players 
and  charge  an  admission  fee,  against 
which,  I  think,  there  never  has  been  any 
protest.  At  night,  the  concerts  compete 
with  a  grand  fireworks  exhibition  —  a 
London  diversion,  the  like  of  which 
we  never  saw  anywhere  else  than  here, 
and  still  believe  to  be  as  splendid  and 
dazzling  a  sight  as  the  hand  of  man  can 
create. 

These  were  the  novelties  and  tri- 
umphs for  whose  delights  we  owe  grat- 
itude to  Coney  Island.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  they  confine  their  terri- 
tory to  the  newer  or  east  end  of  the  isl- 
and, for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  house  in 
the  shape  of  an  elephant  and,  possibly, 
the  iron  steamboats  and  the  first  iron 
pier  into  the  ocean  were  the  only  inno- 
vations that  the  older  or  western  half 
of  the  resort  brought  forward  ;  and 
yet,  it  seems  to  me,  that  if  we  were  to 
die  to-day  and  take  our  memories  to 
another  planet,  much  of  that  recollec- 
tion would  carry  us  back  to  that  trans- 
planted Old  World  fair.  For  a  trans- 
planted Old  World  fair  is  what  the  older 
portion  of  Coney  Island  suggests — the 


amusement  an- 
nex of  such  a 
fair,  at  least  ; 
and  on  a  scale 
so  large  as 
t  o  make  the 
hodge  -podge 
seem  a  novelty. 
The  principal 
avenue  through 
it  is  well  called 
"the  Bowery," 
a  title  which  is 
at  once  amply 
and  minutely 
descriptive  to 
the  born  New 
Yorker,  who 
has  all  his  life 
called  that 
which  is  cheap 
and  yet  preten- 
tious, that  which  is  loud,  that  which 
is  beer  -  sodden,  and  that  which  is 
"faked"  or  made-up  or  make-be- 
lieve —  all  by  the  comprehensive  term 
"  Bowery."  There  is  not  a  thing  (ex- 
cept the  fireworks),  on  the  higher- 
priced  end  of  the  island  that  cannot  be 
obtained  or  witnessed  at  the  cheaper 
end,  but  there  are  scores  of  attractions 
at  the  hurly-burly  end  that  the  more 
exclusive  region  does  not  hold  forth. 
The  peculiar  theory  of  some  religionists 
that  we  shall  have  differing  heavens,  to 
conform  to  our  mundane  ideas  and 
tastes,  gets  some  confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  ten  go  to  the  Bowery  where 
one  frequents  the  better  beaches.  Most 
excursionists  who  set  apart  a  day  for 
Coney  Island  put  aside  a  generous 
sum  to  spend  there — to  "  throw  away  " 
as  we  say.  The  resolution  is  eloquently 
expressed  in  the  manners  of  the  men, 
whether  they  are  rotund  old  fellows  in 
fine  cloth  ordering  "  the  best "  for  their 
exquisite  wives  at  Manhattan  Beach, 
or  wide-eyed  mechanics  clutching  the 
arms  of  pallid  sweethearts  and  push- 
ing them  through  the  perspiring  mob 
around  the  elephant.  And  some,  near 
the  elephant,  have  set  aside  money 
sufficient  for  a  day  within  sound  of 
Seidl's  orchestra,  yet  they  prefer  the 
oom-pah  bands  of  rusted  brass.  They 
would  rather  have  a  luncheon  of  Frank- 
furters   and    lager    and    a    dinner    of 
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roasted  clams  and  melted  butter,  than 
the  finickv  food  and  precise  surround- 
ings away  from  the  hurly-burly  where 
nostalgia  eats  up  appetite.  And  the 
queer  thing  is,  that  each  sort  of  per- 
sons makes  his  cast-iron,  habitual 
choice  and  calls  it  "  seeing  life  ; "  where- 
as if  the  masses  sent  a  deputation  to 


Brighton  and  Manhattan  and  a  few  of 
the  few  spent  an  occasional  day  in  the 
Bowery,  they  would  really  see  life  and 
learn  a  great  deal,  and  alas  !  be  more 
or  less  unhappy. 

Even  now,  that  the  political  baron 
who  sowed  vice  in  western  Coney  Isl- 
and, and  fattened  on  it,  has  gone  to  jail 
and  his  bailiwick  has  become  a  part  of 
Brooklyn,  that  end  is  the  most  bewil- 
dering, noisy  approach  to  bedlam  that 
we  know  of  in  America.  The  singers 
in  the  concert  halls  and  the  variety 
shows  have  lengthened  their  dresses 
and  abbreviated  their  misbehavior,  and 
the  worst  criminals  who  swindled  the 
people  or  pandered  to  their  weakn« 
have  been  banished,  so  that  the  place 
does  not  reek  with  evil  as  it  did  ;  but 
it  is  still  the  seat  of  a  delirium  of  raw 
pleasure.  Physically,  the  place  is  a 
sort  of  Chinatown  of  little  frame  build- 
ings set  about,  helter-skelter,  like  a 
cityful  of  houses  in  a  panic.  Aurally  it 
is  a  riot  of  the  noises  of  roller-coast t  irs, 
from  two  to  six  stories  high;  of  test- 
your-lungs  and  test-your-strength  and 
test-your-grip  machines  ;  of  shooting- 
galleries  and  "  see-if -you-can-hit  the- 
nigger's  head"  contrivances;  of  those 
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strange  merry-go-rounds  which  seem  to 
be  manufactured  exclusively  in  New 
Utrecht,  L.  I.,  of  animals  designed  by  a 
baker  of  ginger-bread  ;  of  razzle-dazzle 
rings  that  go  all  ways  at  once,  like  a 
ship's  compass  ;  of  a  band  of  howling 
Sioux  ;  of  the  yells  of  the  shouters  in 
front  of  the  freak  museums  ;  of  rock- 
ing-boat  devices  that  would  make  Nep- 
tune seasick  if  he  rode  in  them  ;  of 
"  ring  -  the  -  cane  and  get  -  a  -  cigar  "  lay- 
outs ;  of  hand-organs,  of  yelling  sea- 
bathers  ;  in  short,  of  pandemonium. 

I  like  to  go  there,  once  in  a  while,  to 
see  the  iron  steamboats  and  the  steam 
and  trolley  cars  fling  their  loads  of  the 
poorer  city  folk  upon  the  sands,  com- 
placent and  at  ease,  beside  the  nervous, 
uncertain  country  people  who  come,  a 
thousand  at  a  time,  upon  the  irregular 
excursion  boats.  What  Barney  and 
Julia,  from  the  tenements,  go  to  "the 
Bowery  "  for  I  do  not  know,  unless  it 
is  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  their  own 
sagacity  in  not  ever,  by  any  chance,  be- 
ing victimized  by  the  museum  men  and 
the  fakirs  who  prey  upon  the  unsophis- 
ticated. Barney  looks  on,  from  the 
outside,  at  all  the  clumsy  traps  for  the 
unwary,  and  loves  to  guy  the  touts,  who 
stand  without,  coaxing  the  people  in. 

"Say,  cully,"  he  says  when  he  catches 
the  eye  of  a  roper-in,  "  is  de  fish  bitin' 
good  to-day?" 

And  Julia  says  of  him  proudly,  to  the 
other  girls  in  the  tenement  at  home  : 
"  Dere  was  a  man  tried  to  git  Barney  to 
take  a  chance  on  a  watch,  but  Barney 


don't  buy  gold 
bricks  an'  he 
never  blows  out 
de  gas." 

What  Barney 
and  Julia  like  at 
Coney  Island  is 
the  bathing  in 
the  afternoon 
when  Barney 
"  berhaves  terri- 
ble  — "  by  en- 
deavoring to 
duck  his  sweet- 
heart ;  wherefore 
he  chases  her, 
screaming,  all 
through  the 
crowds  —  and  at 
night  the  dancing.  There  are  what  are 
called  dancing  pavilions  at  the  western 
end,  where  the  music  scarcely  pauses 
between  seven  o'clock  and  that  hour 
which  is  invariably  called  "  de  las'  boat." 
It  is  when  we  see  Barney  and  Julia  danc- 
ing that  we  realize  the  feelings  of  the 
Oriental  potentate  who  said,  "  I  never 
dance  myself  ;  I  hire  it  done."  The 
city  boys  and  girls  described  their  own 
fashion  of  dancing  when  they  gave  the 
name  of  "pivoters"  to  the  thousands 
of  girls  who  are  seized  with  such  a 
madness  for  dancing  that  they  spend 
every  night  in  the  dance  halls  and  the 
picnic  parks.  Julia  stands  erect,  with 
her  body  as  rigid  as  a  poker  and  with 
her  left  arm  straight  out  from  her 
shoulder  like  an  upraised  pump-handle. 
Barney  slouches  up  to  her,  and  bends 
his  back  so  that  he  can  put  his  chin  on 
one  of  Julia's  shoulders  and  she  can  do 
the  same  by  him.  Then,  instead  of 
dancing  with  a  free,  lissome,  graceful, 
gliding  step,  they  pivot  or  spin,  around 
and  around,  within  the  smallest  circle 
that  can  be  drawn  around  them.  The 
expression  of  Barney's  face  is  usually 
that  of  grim,  determined  effort,  like  that 
of  one  who  is  taking  part  in  a  trial  of 
endurance  ;  but  Julia's  eyes  are  up- 
lifted, like  those  of  a  maid  at  her  de- 
votions, and  a  settled,  almost  sanctified 
calm  is  upon  her  features.  On  the  last 
boat  a  great  crowd  of  these  honest 
young  people  is  apt  to  gather  on  the 
upper  deck,  aft,  where  the  young  men 
practise  that  repartee  which  is  quite  as 
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sharp  and  vastly  more  kindly  than  the  tenants  see  the  tip-ends  of  the  fireworks 
wit  of  the  London  street  folk.  And  be-  and  they  hear  the  tooting  of  the  rail- 
fore  the  Narrows  are  reached  Julia  has  way  locomotives,  but  these  things  are, 
taken  off  her  hat  and  gone  to  sleep  on  to  them,  like  seeing  Saturn  and  hear- 
Barney's  breast,  held  there  by  the  arm  ing  the  distant  guns  of  a  man-of-war  in 
that  he  puts  ostentatiously  and  defi-  New  York  Harbor.  What  is  peculiar  to 
antly  about  her  waist  ;  and  he  smokes  Coney  Island  is  that  no  one  lives  there, 
in  a  silence  that  is  only  broken  by  the  It  embraces  practically  no  cottage  set- 
tuned  breathing  of  one  of  the  younger  tlement — none  at  all,  except  a  few 
Barneys,  who  has  brought  his  mouth-     homes  of   those    who    are   in  business 

there — and  from  one  point  of  view,  all 
its  tenements,  halls,  hotels,  and  houses 
are  temporary,  like  its  delights,  all 
being  wooden,  however  costly  some 
may  be.     Other   resorts    offer    change 


organ  along  and  has   glued   it   to  his 
lips. 

This  glance  at  all  parts  of  Coney  Isl- 
and shows  us  that  while  it  has  some  of 
the  main  features  of  the  great  watering- 


places  of  Europe,  it  is  yet  different  from     and  rest,  but  Coney  Island  offers  only 


all  of  them  in  being  purely  and  wholly 
an  excursion  resort.  It  is  true  that  the 
Oriental  Hotel  at  Manhattan  Beach  is 


- 


change.  A  reporter  having  to  an- 
nounce the  formal  opening  of  one  of 
the  beaches  there,  put  the  case  of 
Coney  Island  in  a  verbal  nutshell 
in  this  brief  sentence,  one  day: 
"Manhattan  Beach  has  opened,  and 
now  New  Yorkers  have  a  place  by 
the  seaside  where  they  may  go  for 
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Manhattan   Beach   Hotel. 


the  summer  home  of  hundreds,  but  the 
secret  of  that  hotel's  success  and  the 
charm  of  it  is,  that  it  is  not  at  Coney 
Island  at  all,  nor  even  at  Manhattan 
Beach,  as  its  proprietors  say,  but  is,  of 
and  by  itself,  cut  off  from  all  the 
neighborhood,  with  its  own  beach  and, 
I  was  going  to  say,  its  own  ocean.     Its 


dinner,  spend  an  evening  enjoyably,  and 
get  home  at  a  reasonable  time." 

That  is  true,  and  since  that  is  all 
Coney  Island  is  for,  we  understand  why 
it  is  peculiar  among  the  really  crowded 
resorts  in  the  absence  of  summer  cos- 
tumes among  its  votaries.  What  we  call 
the  typical  "  summer  girl  "  is  seen  there, 
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now  and  then,  in  sailor  hat  and  thin 
white  gown,  but  her  champion  in  white 
flannels,  yachting  cap,  and  tennis  shoes 
never,  perhaps,  set  foot  on  this  glisten- 
ing strand.  In  his  place  we  see  the  cos- 
tumes of  Broadway  and  the  Stock 
Exchange,  of  Tompkins  Square  and  Cen- 
tral Park.  On  summer  Saturdays  the 
clerks  and  merchants  and  the  profes- 
sional men  who  are  kept  in  town,  take  an 
early  luncheon  in  the  city  and  catch  the 
Bay  Ridge  boat  for  the  races  at  Sheeps- 
head  Bay,  across  the  creek  from  the  isl- 
and. Such  a  crowd,  dressed  as  this  is, 
would  look  out  of  place  in  Saratoga  or 
Narragansett  Pier,  but  on  the  boat  it 


looks  like  a  tatter 
torn  out  of  Broad- 
way and  when,  after 
the  races,  it  bursts 
upon  the  verandas  of 
Brighton  and  Man- 
hattan Beaches,  it 
fits  into  the  multi- 
tude there  precisely 
as  if  it  was  of  the 
same  web  and  woof. 
^._%  Another  bit  of 
evidence  that 
Coney  Island's 
crowds  are 
made  up  most 
largely  of  those 
who  are  town- 
stayed  all  sum- 
mer, lies  in  the 
color  of  the 
crowd's  hands 
and  faces. 
From  the  wax- 
en whiteness  of 
the  women  and 
girls  whose  waking  hours  are  spent 
amid  gaslight,  to  the  pinker  hue  of  the 
men  who  have  leisure  to  walk  to  and 
from  luncheon — if  not  to  business — 
every  morning  the  color  of  all  is  the  same 
and  only  the  shades  of  it  differ.  How 
much  more  admirable,  how  almost 
blessed,  Coney  Island  seems  in  the  light 
of  these  facts  !  How  grand  an  acquisi- 
tion it  is  for  us  to  possess  a  beach  to 
which  we  can  go  in  an  hour  at  the  cost 
of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar,  to  get  a  new  en- 
vironment and  have  old  ocean's  pure 
tonic  breath  blow  the  cobwebs  out  of 
our  brain — and  then,  as  the  chronicler 
saith,  ''get  home  at  a  reasonable  time." 


J**\»\f.  DE    PROFUNDIS 

By  Rosamund  Marriott  Watson 

Through  the  melancholy  winter  sunset 

Pale  with  shores  of  pearl,  and  seas  of  amber, 

High  in  air  above  the  silent  garden, 

Floats  a  song  of  sweet,  of  strange  denial. 

Clear  and  mellow,  insolent  with  triumph, 

Though  the  snow-wind  sighs  about  the  branches 

Of  the  bare  trees 

Stark  in  dank  and  dripping  desolation, 

In  this  graveyard  that  was  once  a  garden 

Rich  with  sun  and  redolent  of  plenty — 

Once? — ah  never — Nay,  but  look,  but  listen. 


Joy  of  joys  !   a  blackbird  in  the  cedar, 

Flings  a  golden  gauntlet  of  defiance, 

Gallant  and  gay. 

Dares  the  winter  to  his  worst  endeavor — 

And  the  boughs  once  more, 

Rustle  thick  with  leaves  and  jewelled  fruitage  ; 

Loose-leaved  roses  blossom  by  the  fountain 

In  the  perfumed  dusk  : 

See,  the  skies  are  hung  with  summer  purple, 

Summer  stars  and  dew. 


Dear,  with  us,  too, 

So  it  shall  be,  though  the  gray  years  darken  ; 

Though  a  wintry  world  lie  waste  around  us 

Thus  it  shall  be,  and  the  cold  close  find  us 

Neither  old,  nor  sad.  nor  hope-forsaken  ; 

Here  the  spring  shall  linger  quick  and  fragrant, 

Here  the  full  heart  still  shall  sing  of  summer. 
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By  Brander  Matthews 


LUTARCH  tells  us  that 
the  tragedian  iEsopus, 
when  he  spoke  the  open- 
ing lines  of  the  "  Atre- 
us,"  a  tragedy  by  Attius, 

I'm  Lord  of  Argos,  heir  of 
Pelops'  crown. 
As  far  as  Helle's  sea,  and  Ion's  main 
Beat  on  the  Isthmus, 

entered  so  keenly  into  the  spirit  of  this 
lofty  passage  that  he  struck  dead  at  his 
feet  a  slave  who  approached  too  near  to 
the  person  of  royalty;  and  Professor 
Tyrrel  notes  how  these  verses  affect  us 
with  "  the  weight  of  names  great  in 
myth-land  and  hero-land,"  and  he  sug- 
gests that  they  produce  "  a  vague  im- 
pression of  majesty,"  like  Milton's 

Jousted  in  Aspromont  or  Montalban, 
Damaseo  or  Morocco  or  Trebizond, 
Or  whom  Biserta  sent  from  Afric's  shore, 
When  Charlemagne  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
By  Fontarabia. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  the  beauty 
of  the  resonant  lines  of  the  "  Agamem- 
non "  of  iEschylus,  where  the  news  of 
the  fall  of  Troy  is  flashed  along  the 
chain  of  beacons  from  hill-top  to  pro- 
montory is  due  even  more  to  the  mere 
sounds  of  the  proper  names  than  it  is 
to  the  memories  these  mighty  names 
evoke.  Far  inferior  to  this,  and  yet 
deriving  its  effect  also  from  the  sonor- 
ous roll  of  the  lordly  proper  names 
(which  had  perhaps  lingered  in  the 
poet's  memory  ever  since  the  travels  of 
his  childhood),  is  the  passage  in  the 
"  Hernani  "  of  Victor  Hugo,  when  the 
new  emperor  ordering  all  the  conspira- 
tors to  be  set  free  who  are  not  of  noble 
blood,  the  hero  steps  forward  hotly  to 
declare  his  rank  : 


Pnisqu'il    faut    etre    grand    pour    mourir,    je 

inc  lev*'. 
Dieu  qui  donne  le  sceptre  et  qui  te  le  donna 
M'a  fait  due  de  Segorbe  et  due  de  Cardona, 
Marquis  de  Mouroy,  comte  Albatera,  vicomte 


De   Gor,    seigneur  de    lieux   dont   j  'ignore  le 

compte. 
Je  suis  Jean  d'Aragon,  grand  maitre  d'Avis,  en 
Dans  l'exil,  fils  proscrit  d'un  pere  assassine 
Par  sentence  du  tien,  roi  Carlos  de  Castille ! 

Lowell,  after  telling  us  that  "pre- 
cisely what  makes  the  charm  of  poetry 
is  what  we  cannot  explain  any  more 
than  we  can  describe  a  perfume,"  pro- 
ceeds to  point  out  that  it  is  a  prosaic 
passage  of  Drayton's  "  Poly-Olbion " 
which  gave  a  hint  to  Wordsworth,  thus 
finely  utilized  in  one  of  the  later  bard's 
"  Poems  on  the  Naming  of  Places  :  " — 

Joanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
That  ravishment  of  mine,  and  laughed  aloud. 
The  Rock,  like  something  starting  from  a  sleep, 
Took  up  the  Lady's  voice,  and  laughed  again ; 
The  ancient  Woman  seated  on  Helm-crag 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern ;  Hammar-scar, 
And  the  tall  steep  of  Silver-how,  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter ;  southern  Loughrigg  heard, 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone  ; 
Helvellyn,  far  into  the  clear  blue  sky, 
Carried  the  Lady's  voice, — old  Skiddaw  blew 
His  speaking-trumpet; — back  out  of  the  clouds 
Of  Glaramara  southward  came  the  voice  ; 
And  Kirkstone  tossed  it  from  his  misty  head. 

Longfellow  has  recorded  his  feeling 
that 

The  destined  walls 
Of  Cambalu  and  of  Cathain  Can 

(from  the  eleventh  book  of  "  Paradise 
Lost")  is  a  "delicious  line."  Longfel- 
low was  always  singularly  sensitive  to 
the  magic  power  of  words,  and  not  long 
after  that  entry  in  his  journal  there  is 
this  other  :  "  I  always  write  the  name 
October  with  especial  pleasure.  There 
is  a  secret  charm  about  it,  not  to  be  de- 
fined. It  is  full  of  memories,  it  is  full 
of  dusky  splendors,  it  is  full  of  glorious 
poetry."  And  Poe  was  so  taken  with 
the  melody  of  this  same  word  that  in 
"  Ulalume  "  he  invented  a  proper  name 
merely  that  he  might  have  a  rhyme  for 
it: 

It  was  night  in  the  lonesome  October 

Of  my  most  immemorial  year ; 
It  was  hard  by  the  dim  lake  of  Auber, 
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In  the  misty  mid  region  of  Weir — 
It  was  down  by  the  dank  tarn  of  Auber, 
In  the  ghoul-haunted  woodland  of  Weir. 

The  charm  of  these  lines  is  due  main- 
ly to  their  modulated  music,  and  to  the 
contrast  of  the  vowel  sounds  in  Auber 
and  Weir,  just  as  a  great  part  of  the 
beauty  of  Landor's  exquisite  lyric, 
"  Kose  Aylmer,"  is  contained  in  the 
name  itself.  Is  there  any  other  reason 
why  Mesopotamia  should  be  a  "  blessed 
word,"  save  that  its  vowels  and  its  con- 
sonants are  so  combined  as  to  fill  the 
ear  with  sweetness  ?  Yet  Mr.  Lecky  re- 
cords Garrick's  assertion  that  Whitfield 
could  pronounce  Mesopotamia  so  as  to 
make  a  congregation  weep.  And  others 
have  found  delight  in  repeating  a  coup- 
let of  Campbell's  : 

And  heard  across  the  waves'  tumultuous  roar 
The  wolf's  long  howl  from  Oonalaska's  sbore — 

a  delight  due,  I  think,  chiefly  to  the  un- 
expected combination  of  open  vowels 
and  sharp  consonants  in  the  single 
Eskimo  word,  the  meaning  of  it  being 
unknown  and  wholly  unimportant,  and 
the  sound  of  it  filling  the  ear  with  an 
unknown  and  yet  awaited  pleasure. 

Just  as  Oonalaski  strikes  us  at  once 
as  the  fit  title  for  a  shore  along  which 
the  lone  wolf  should  howl,  so  Atcha- 
falaya  bears  in  its  monotonous  vowel  a 
burden  of  melancholy,  made  more  piti- 
ful to  us  by  our  knowledge  that  it  was 
the  name  of  the  dark  water  where 
Evangeline  and  Gabriel  almost  met  in 
the  night  and  then  parted  again  for 
years.  Charles  Sumner  wrote  to  Long- 
fellow that  Mrs.  Norton  considered 
"  the  scene  on  the  Lake  Atchafalaya, 
where  the  two  lovers  pass  each  other, 
so  typical  of  life  that  she  had  a  seal 
cut  with  that  name  upon  it ; "  and 
shortly  afterward  Leopold,  the  king  of 
the  Belgians,  speaking  of  "Evangeline," 
"  asked  her  if  she  did  not  think  the 
word  Atchafalaya  was  suggestive  of  ex- 
perience in  life,  and  added  that  he  was 
about  to  have  it  cut  on  a  seal " — where- 
upon, to  his  astonishment,  she  showed 
him  hers. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  de- 
clare how  much  of  the  delight  our  ear 
may  take  in  these  words — Atchafalaya, 
Oonalaska,  Mesopotamia — is  due  simply 


to  their  own  melody,  and  how  much 
to  the  memories  they  may  stir.  Here 
we  may  see  one  reason  why  the  past 
seems  so  much  more  romantic  than  the 
present.  In  tales  of  olden  time  even 
the  proper  names  linger  in  our  ears 
with  an  echo  of  "  the  glory  that  was 
Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome."  Here  is,  in  fact,  an  unfair 
advantage  which  dead-and-gone  heroes 
of  foreign  birth  have  over  the  men  of 
our  own  day  and  our  own  country. 
u  If  we  dilate  in  beholding  the  Greek 
energy,  the  Roman  pride,  it  is  that  we 
are  already  domesticating  the  same 
sentiment,"  said  Emerson  in  his  essay 
on  "Heroism,"  and  he  added  that  the 
first  step  of  our  worthiness  was  "  to 
disabuse  us  of  our  superstitious  asso- 
ciations with  places  and  times."  And 
he  asks,  "  Why  should  these  words, 
Athenian,  Roman,  Asia,  and  England 
so  tingle  in  the  ear?  Where  the  heart 
is,  there  the  muses,  there  the  gods  so- 
journ, and  not  in  any  geography  of 
fame.  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  Riv- 
er, and  Boston  Bay,  you  think  paltry 
places,  and  the  ear  loves  the  names  of 
foreign  and  classic  topography.  But 
here  we  are  ;  and,  if  we  hurry  a  little, 
we  may  come  to  learn  that  here  is 
best.  .  .  .  The  Jerseys  were  hon- 
est ground  enough  for  Washington  to 
tread" 

Emerson  penned  these  sentences  in 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  we  Americans  were  still  fettered 
by  the  inherited  shackles  of  colonial- 
ism. Fifty  years  after  he  wrote,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  an  Amer- 
ican who  thought  either  Boston  Bay 
or  Massachusetts  a  paltry  place.  Arid 
Matthew  Arnold  has  recorded  that  to 
him,  when  he  was  an  undergraduate, 
Emerson  was  then  "  but  a  voice  speak- 
ing from  three  thousand  miles  away  ; 
but  so  well  he  spoke  that  from  that 
time  forth  Boston  Bay  and  Concord 
were  names  invested  to  my  ear  with  a 
sentiment  akin  to  that  which  invests 
for  me  the  names  of  Oxford  and 
Weimar." 

As  for  the  Connecticut  River,  had 
not  Thoreau  done  it  the  service  Irving 
had  rendered  long  before  to  the  Hud- 
son ? — had  he  not  given  it  a  right  to  be 
set  down  in  the  geography  of  literature  ? 
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It  is  well  that  we  should  be  reminded 
now  and  again  that  the  map  which  the 
lover  of  letters  has  in  his  mind's  eye  is 
different  by  a  whole  world  from  the 
projection  which  the  schoolboy  smears 
with  his  searching  finger,  since  the 
tiny  little  rivers  on  whose  banks  great 
men  grew  to  maturity,  the  Tiber  and 
the  Po,  the  Seine  and  the  Thames,  flow 
across  its  pages  with  a  fuller  stream 
than  any  Congo  or  Amazon.  And  on 
this  literary  map  the  name  of  not  a  few 
American  rivers  and  hills  and  towns  are 
now  inscribed. 

It  is  fortunate  that  many  of  the 
American  places  most  likely  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  poetic  gazetteer  have  kept 
the  liquid  titles  the  aborigines  gave 
them.  "I  climbed  one  of  my  hills  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  took  a  sip  of 
Wachusett,  who  was  well  content  that 
Monadnock  was  out  of  the  way,"  wrote 
Lowell  in  a  letter.  "  How  lucky  our 
mountains  (many  of  them)  are  in  their 
names,  though  they  must  find  it  hard 
to  live  up  to  them  sometimes !  The 
Anglo-Saxon  sponsor  would  Nicodemus 
'em  to  nothing  in  no  time."  It  will  be 
pitiful  if  the  Anglo-Saxons  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  allow  Mount  Tacoma  to  be 
Nicodemused  to  Mount  Rainier,  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  of  the  Atlantic  coast  al- 
lowed Lake  Andiatarocte  to  be  Nico- 
demused into  Lake  George.  Fenimore 
Cooper  strove  in  vain  for  the  acceptance 
of  Horicon  as  the  name  of  this  lovely 
sheet  of  water,  which  the  French  dis- 
coverer called  the  Lake  of  the  Holy 
Sacrament. 

Marquette  spoke  of  a  certain  stream 
as  the  River  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, although  the  Spaniards  were  al- 
ready familiar  with  it  as  the  River  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  later  Lasalle  called 
it  after  Colbert ;  but  an  Algonquin 
word  meaning  "  many  waters  "  clung  to 
it  always  ;  and  so  we  know  it  now  as 
the  Mississippi.  The  Spaniard  has 
been  gone  from  its  banks  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  and  the  Frenchman  has 
followed  the  Indian,  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  now  holds  the  mighty  river  from 
its  source  to  its  many  mouths  ;  but  the 
broad  stream  bears  to-day  the  name 
the  red  men  gave  it.  And  so  also  the 
Ohio  keeps  its  native  name  though  the 
French  hesitated  between  "  St.  Louis  " 


and  "La  Belle  Riviere  "  as  proper  titles 
for  it.  Cataraqui  is  one  old  name  for 
an  American  river,  and  Jacques  Cartier 
accepted  for  this  stream  another  In- 
dian word,  Hochelaga,  but  (as  Professor 
Hinsdale  reminds  us),  "  St.  Lawrence, 
the  name  that  Cartier  had  given  to  the 
Gulf,  unfortunately  superseded  it." 

Much  of  the  charm  of  these  Indian 
words,  Atchafalaya,  Ohio,  Andiatarocte, 
Tacoma,  is  due  no  doubt  to  their  open 
vowels,  but  is  not  some  of  it  to  be  as- 
cribed to  our  ignorance  of  their  mean- 
ings? We  may  chance  to  know  that 
Mississippi  signifies  "  many  waters " 
and  that  Minnehaha  can  be  interpreted 
as  "laughing  water,"  but  that  is  the 
furthermost  border  of  our  knowledge. 
If  we  were  all  familiar  with  the  Algon- 
quin dialects,  I  fancy  that  the  fascina- 
tion of  many  of  these  names  would  fade 
swiftly.  And  yet  perhaps  it  would  not, 
for  we  could  never  be  on  as  friendly 
terms  with  the  Indian  language  as  we 
are  with  our  own  ;  and  there  is  ever  a 
suggestion  of  the  mystic  in  the  foreign 
tongue. 

We  engrave  Souvenir  on  our  sweet- 
heart's bracelet  or  brooch ;  but  the 
French  for  this  purpose  prefer  Remem- 
ber. "The  difficulty  of  translation  lies 
in  the  color  of  words,"  Longfellow  de- 
clared. "  Is  the  Italian  ruscilletto  gor- 
goglioso  fully  rendered  by  gurgling 
brooklet  ?  Or  the  Spanish  pajaros 
vocingleros  by  garrulous  birds  ?  Some- 
thing seems  wanting.  Perhaps  it  is 
only  the  fascination  of  foreign  and  un- 
familiar sounds  ;  and  to  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  ear  the  English  words  may 
seem  equally  beautiful." 

After  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, Longfellow  wrote  a  poem  on 
"  The  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  ; " 
and  to  us  Americans  there  was  poetry 
in  the  very  title.  And  yet  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  Five  Ports  are 
necessarily  any  more  poetic  than  the 
Five  Points  or  the  Seven  Dials.  So 
also  Sanguelac  strikes  us  as  far  loftier 
than  Bloody  Pond,  but  is  it  really  ?  I 
have  wondered  often  whether  to  a  Jew 
of  the  first  century  Aceldama,  the  field 
of  blood,  and  Golgotha,  the  place  of  a 
skull,  were  not  perfectly  commonplace 
designations,  quite  as  common  in  fact 
as  Bone  Gulch  or  Hangman's  Hollow 
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would  be  to  us,  and  conveying  the  same 
kind  of  suggestion. 

We  are  always  prone  to  accept  the 
unknown  as  the  magnificent — if  I  may 
translate  the  Latin  phrase — to  put  a 
higher  value  on  the  things  veiled  from 
us  by  the  folds  of  a  foreign  language. 
The  Bosporus  is  a  more  poetic  place 
than  Oxford,  though  the  meaning  of 
both  names  is  the  same.  Montenegro 
fills  our  ears  and  raises  our  expecta- 
tions higher  than  could  any  mere  Black 
Mountain.  "  The  Big  River  "  is  but  a 
vulgar  nickname,  and  yet  we  accept 
the  equivalent  Guadalquivir  and  Rio 
Grande  ;  we  even  allow  ourselves  some- 
times to  speak  of  the  Bio  Grande  River 
— which  is  as  tautological  as  De  Quincey 
declared  the  name  of  Mrs.  Barbauld  to 
be.  Bridgeport  is  as  prosaic  as  may 
be,  while  Alcantara  has  a  remote  and 
romantic  aroma,  and  yet  the  latter  word 
signifies  only  "  the  bridge."  We  can 
be  neighborly,  most  of  us,  with  the 
White  Mountains  ;  but  we  feel  a  deeper 
respect  for  Mont  Blanc  and  the  Weiss- 
horn  and  the  Sierra  Nevada. 

Sometimes  the  hard  facts  are  twisted 
arbitrarily  to  force  them  into  an  im- 
ported falsehood.  Elberon,  where  Gar- 
field died,  was  founded  by  one  L.  B. 
Brown,  so  they  say,  and  the  homely 
name  of  the  owner  was  thus  contorted 
to  make  a  seemingly  exotic  appellation 
for  the  place.  And  they  say  also  that  the 
man  who  once  dammed  a  brook  amid 
the  pines  of  New  Jersey  had  three  chil- 
dren, Carrie,  Sally,  and  Joe,  and  that  he 
bestowed  their  united  names  upon  Lake 
Carasaljo,  the  artificial  piece  of  water 
on  the  banks  of  which  Lakewood  now 
sits  salubriously.  In  Mr.  Cable's  "  John 
March,  Southerner,"  one  of  the  char- 
acters explains,  "  You  know  an  ances- 
tor of  his  founded  Suez.  That's  how  it 
got  it's  name.  His  name  was  Ezra  and 
her's  was  Susan,  don't  you  see  ?  "  And 
I  have  been  told  of  a  Californian  town 
which  the  first-comers  called  Hell-to- 
Pay,  and  which  has  since  experienced  a 
change  of  heart  and  become  Eltopia. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  a  thirst  for  self -improvement 
raged  among  the  villages  of  the  lower 
Hudson  River,  and  many  a  modest  set- 
tlement thought  to  better  itself  and  to 
rise  in  the  world  by  the  assumption  of  a 


more  swelling  style  and  title.  When  a 
proposition  was  made  to  give  up  the 
homely  Dobb's  Ferry  for  something  less 
plebeian,  the  poet  of  "Nothing  to 
Wear  "  rhymed  a  pungent  protest : 

They  say  u  Dobbs  "  ain't  melodious, 
It's  "  horrid,"  "  vulgar,"  "  odious," 

In  all  their  crops  it  sticks ; 
And  then  the  worse  addendum 
Of  u  Ferry  "  does  offend  'em 

More  than  its  vile  prefix. 
Well,  it  does  seem  distressing, 
But,  if  I'm  good  at  guessing, 

Each  one  of  these  same  nobs 
If  there  was  money  in  it, 
Would  ferry  in  a  minute, 

And  change  his  name  to  Dobbs ! 

That's  it,  they're  not  partic'lar, 
Respecting  the  auric'lar, 

At  a  stiff  market  rate ; 
But  Dobbs's  special  vice  is, 
That  he  keeps  down  the  prices 

Of  all  their  real  estate  ! 
A  name  so  unattractive 
Keeps  villa-sites  inactive, 

And  spoils  the  broker's  jobs  ; 
They  think  that  speculation 
Would  rage  at  "  Paulding's  station," 

Which  stagnates  now  at  ;;  Dobbs.  " 

In  the  later  stanzas  Mr.  Butler  de- 
nounces  changes  nearer  to  New  York  : 

Down  there,  on  old  Manhattan, 
Where  land-sharks  breed  and  fatten, 

They  wiped  out  Tubby  Hook. 
That  famous  promontory. 
Renowned  in  song  and  story. 

Which  time  nor  tempest  shook, 
Whose  name  for  aye  had  been  good, 
Stands  newly  christened  "  Inwood," 

And  branded  with  the  shame 
Of  some  old  rogue  who  passes 
By  dint  of  aliases, 

Afraid  of  his  own  name  ! 

See  how  they  quite  outrival. 
Plain  barnyard  Spuytenduyvil, 

By  peacock  Riverdale, 
Which  thinks  all  else  it  conquers, 
And  over  homespun  Yonkers, 

Spreads  out  its  flaunting  tail ! 

No  loyal  Manhattener  but  would  re- 
gret to  part  with  Spuytenduyvil  and 
Yonkers  and  Harlem,  and  the  other 
good  old  names  that  recall  the  good  old 
Dutchmen  who  founded  New  Amster- 
dam. Few  loyal  Manhattaners,  I  think, 
but  would  be  glad  to  see  the  Greater 
New  York  they  hear  so  much  about 
(when  at  last  it  shall  be  an  accom- 
plished fact)  dignified  by  a  name  less 
absurd  than  New  York.     If  Pesth  and 
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Buda  could  come  together  and  become 
Budapest,  why  may  not  the  Greater 
New  York  resume  the  earlier  name  and 
be  known  to  the  world  as  Manhattan  ? 
Why  should  the  people  of  this  great 
city  of  ours  let  the  Anglo-Saxons  "  Ni- 
codemus  us  to  nothing,"  or  less  than 
nothing,  with  a  name  so  pitiful  as  New 
York?  "I  hope  and  trust,"  wrote 
Washington  Irving,  "that  we  are  to 
live  to  be  an  old  nation,  as  well  as  our 
neighbors,  and  have  no  idea  that  our 
cities  when  they  shall  have  attained  to 
venerable  antiquity  shall  still  be  dubbed 
New  York  and  New  London  and  new 
this  and  new  that,  like  the  Pont  Neuf 
(the  new  bridge)  at  Paris  which  is  the 
oldest  bridge  in  that  capital,  or  like  the 
Vicar  of  Wakefield's  horse,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  called  the  colt  until  he 
died  of  old  age." 

Whenever  any  change  shall  be  made 
we  must  hope  that  the  new  will  be  not 
only  more  euphonious  than  the  old, 
but  more  appropriate  and  more  stately. 
Perhaps  Hangtown  in  California  made 
a  change  for  the  better  many  years  ago 
when  it  took  the  name  of  Marysville  ; 
but  perhaps  Marysville  was  not  the  best 
name  it  could  have  taken.  "  We  will  be 
nothing  but  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  old 
world  or  in  the  new,"  wrote  Matthew 
Arnold  when  he  was  declaring  the 
beauty  of  Celtic  literature,  "  and  when 
our  race  has  built  Bold  Street  in  Liver- 
pool, and  pronounced  it  very  good,  it 
hurries  across  the  Atlantic,  and  builds 
Nashville  and  Jacksonville  and  Mill- 
edgeville,  and  thinks  it  is  fulfilling  the 
designs  of  Providence  in  an  incompar- 
able manner."  In  this  sentence  the 
criticism  cuts  both  British  habits  and 
American.  Later  in  life  Matthew  Arnold 
sharpened  his  knife  again  for  use  on  the 
United  States  alone.  "  What  people," 
he  asked,  "  in  whom  the  sense  for  beau- 
ty and  fitness  was  quick  could  have  in- 
vented or  tolerated  the  hideous  names 
ending  in  ville — the  Briggsvilles,  Hig- 
ginsvilles,  Jacksonvilles  —  rife  from 
Maine  to  Florida  ?  " 

Now  it  must  be  confessed  at  once 
that  we  have  no  guard  against  a  thrust 
like  that.  Such  names  do  abound  and 
they  are  of  unsurpassed  hideousness. 
But  could  not  the  same  blow  have  got 
home  as   fatally  had    it  been    directed 


against  his  own  country  ?  A  glance  at 
any  gazetteer  of  the  British  Isles  would 
show  that  the  British  are  quite  as  vul- 
nerable as  the  Americans.  In  fact  this 
very  question  of  Matthew  Arnold's  sug- 
gested to  an  anonymous  American 
rhymster  the  perpetration  of  a  copy  of 
verses,  the  quality  of  which  can  be 
gauged  by  these  first  three  stanzas  : 

Of  Briggsville  and  Jacksonville 

I  care  not  now  to  sing. 
They  make  me  sad  and  very  mad, 

My  inmost  soul  they  Avring. 
I'll  hie  me  back  to  England, 

And  straightway  1  will  go 
To  Boxford  and  to  Swaffham, 

To  Plunger  and  Loose  Hoe. 

At  Scrooby  and  at  Gonexby, 

At  Wigton  and  at  Smeeth, 
At  Bottesford  and  Runcorn, 

I  need  not  grit  my  teeth. 
At  Swineshead  and  at  Crummock, 

At  Sibsey  and  Spithead, 
Stoke  Pogis  and  Wolsoken 

I  will  not  wish  me  dead. 

At  Horbling  and  at  Skidby, 

At  Chipping  Ongar,  too, 
At  Botterel  Stotterdon  and  Swops, 

At  Skellington  and  Skew, 
At  Piddleton  and  Blumsdown, 

At  Shanklin  and  at  Smart, 
At  Gosberton  and  Wrangle 

I'll  soothe  this  aching  heart. 

To  discover  a  mote  in  our  neighbor's 
eyes  does  not  remove  the  mote  in  our 
own,  however  much  immediate  relief  it 
may  give  us  from  the  acuteness  of  our 
pain.  When  Matthew  Arnold  animad- 
verted upon  "the  jumbles  of  unnatural 
and  inappropriate  names  everywhere," 
he  may  have  had  in  mind  the  most  ab- 
surd medley  existing  anywhere  in  the 
world — the  handful  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man names  of  all  sorts  which  was  sown 
broadcast  over  the  western  part  of  New 
York  State.  Probably  this  region  of 
misfortune  it  was  that  Irving  was 
thinking  about  when  he  denounced  the 
"  shallow  affectation  of  scholarship," 
and  told  how  "  the  whole  catalogue  of 
ancient  worthies  is  shaken  out  of  the 
back  of  Lempriere's  classical  dictionary, 
and  a  wide  region  of  wild  country  is 
sprinkled  over  with  the  names  of  heroes, 
poets,  sages  of  antiquity,  jumbled  into 
the  most  whimsical  juxtaposition." 

Along  the  road  from  Dublin,  going 
south  to  Bray,  the  traveller  finds  Dum- 
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drum  and  Stillorgan,  as  though — -to 
quote  the  remarks  of  the  Irish  friend 
who  gave  me  these  facts  —  a  band  of 
wandering  musicians  had  broken  up 
and  scattered  their  names  along  the 
highway.  For  sheer  ugliness  it  would 
be  hard  to  beat  two  other  proper  names 
near  Dublin,  where  the  Sallynoggin 
road  runs  into  the  Glenageary. 

It  may  be  that  these  words  sound 
harsher  in  our  strange  ears  than  they 
do  to  a  native  wonted  to  their  use. 
We  take  the  unknown  for  the  magnifi- 
cent sometimes,  no  doubt ;  but  some- 
times also  we  take  it  for  the  ridiculous. 
To  us  New  Yorkers,  for  instance,  there 
is  nothing  absurd  or  ludicrous  in  the 
sturdy  name  of  Schenectady  ;  perhaps 
there  is  even  a  hint  of  stateliness  in 
the  syllables.  But  when  Mr.  Laurence 
Hutton  was  in  the  north  of  Scotland 
some  years  ago  there  happened  to  be 
in  his  party  a  young  lady  from  that  old 
Dutch  town  ;  and  when  a  certain  laird 
who  lived  in  those  parts  chanced  to  be 
told  that  this  young  lady  dwelt  in 
Schenectady  he  was  moved  to  inextin- 
guishable laughter.  He  ejaculated  the 
outlandish  sounds  again  and  again  in 
the  sparse  intervals  of  his  boisterous 
merriment.  He  announced  to  all  his 
neighbors  that  among  their  visitors 
was  a  young  lady  from  Schenectady, 
and  all  who  called  were  presented  to 
her,  and  at  every  repetition  of  the 
strange  syllables  his  violent  cachinna- 
tions  broke  forth  afresh.  Never  had  so 
comic  a  name  fallen  upon  his  ears ; 
and  yet  he  himself  was  the  laird  of 
Balduthro  (pronounced  Balduthy)  ;  his 
parish  was  Ironcross  (pronounced  A- 
ron  crouch)  ;  his  railway-station  was 
Kilconquhar  (pronounced  Kinocher), 
and  his  post-office  was  Pittenweem ! 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  a  Scotch- 
man who  had  changed  his  point  of  view 
more  often  than  the  laird  of  Balduthro  ; 
he  had  a  broader  vision  and  a  more  deli- 
cate ear  and  a  more  refined  perception 
of  humor.  When  he  came  to  these 
United  States  as  an  amateur  immigrant 
on  his  way  across  the  plains,  he  asked 
the  name  of  a  river  from  a  brakeman 
on  the  train  ;  and  when  he  heard  that 
the  stream  "  was  called  the  Susque- 
hanna, the  beauty  of  the  name  seemed 
part  and  parcel   of  the  beauty  of  the 


land.  As  when  Adam  with  divine  fit- 
ness named  the  creatures,  so  this  word 
Susquehanna  was  at  once  accepted  by 
the  fancy.  That  was  the  name,  as  no 
other  could  be,  for  that  shining  river 
and  desirable  valley." 

And  then  Stevenson  breaks  from  his 
narrative    to    sing    the   praises  of   our 
place-names.     The  passage  is  long  for 
quotation  in    a  paper  where  too  much 
has   been    quoted   already ;   and  yet   I 
should    be    derelict    to    my    duty   if  I 
did  not  transcribe  it  here.     Stevenson 
had  lived  among  many  peoples,  and  he 
was  far   more  cosmopolitan  than  Mat- 
thew  Arnold,   and  more  willing  there- 
fore to  dwell  on  beauties  than  on  blem- 
ishes.   "  None  can  care  for  literature  in 
itself,"  he  begins,   "who  do  not  take  a 
special  pleasure  in  the  sound  of  names ; 
and  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  where 
nomenclature  is  so  rich,  poetical,  humor- 
ous,  and    picturesque,   as    the    United 
States   of   America.     All   times,    races, 
and  languages  have  brought  their  con- 
tribution.    Pekin  is  in   the  same  State 
with   Euclid,    with    Bellefontaine    and 
with  Sandusky.     Chelsea,  with  its  Lon- 
don associations   of   red  brick,  Sloane 
Square,   and  the  King's  Road,  is   own 
suburb  to    stately  and  primeval  Mem- 
phis ;  there  they  have  their  seat,  trans- 
lated names  of  cities,  where  the  Missis- 
sippi runs  by  Tennessee  and  Arkansas. 
.     .     .     Old,  red  Manhattan  lies,  like  an 
Indian  arrow-head  under  a  steam-fac- 
tory, below  Anglified  New  York.     The 
names  of    the    States    and    Territories 
themselves  form  a  chorus  of  sweet  and 
most    romantic    vocables :      Delaware, 
Ohio,  Indiana,   Florida,  Dakota,   Iowa, 
Wyoming,  Minnesota,    and    the    Caro- 
linas  ;     there     are   few   poems   with  a 
nobler  music   for  the  ear  ;   a  songful, 
tuneful  land  ;    and  if  the    new  Homer 
shall  arise  from  the  Western  continent, 
his  verse  will  be  enriched,  his  pages  sing 
spontaneously  with  the  names  of  States 
and  cities  that  would  strike  the  fancy 
in  a  business  circular." 

As  Campbell  had  utilized  the  innate 
beauty  of  the  word  Wyoming,  so  Ste- 
venson himself  made  a  ballad  on  the 
dreaded  name  of  Ticonderoga  ;  ami 
these  are  two  of  the  proper  names  of 
modern  America  that  sing  tliemselv. 
But    there     is     nothing    canorous    in 
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Anglified  New  York  ;  there  is  no  sonor- 
ity in  its  syllables  ;  there  is  neither 
dignity  nor  truth  in  its  obvious  mean- 
ing. It  might  serve  well  enough  as 
the  address  of  a  steam  factory  in  a 
business  circular  ;  but  it  lacks  abso- 
lutely all  that  the  name  of  a  metropolis 
demands.  Stevenson  thought  that  the 
new  Homer  would  joy  in  working  into 
his  strong  lines  the  beautiful  nomencla- 
ture of  America  ;  but  Washington  Ir- 
ving had  the  same  anticipation,  and  it 
forced  him  to  declare  that  if  New  York 
"  were  to  share  the  fate  of  Troy  itself, 
to  suffer  a  ten  years'  siege,  and  be 
sacked  and  plundered,  no  modern 
Homer  would  ever  be   able  to  elevate 


the  name  to  epic  dignity."  Irving 
went  so  far  as  to  wish  not  only  that 
New  York  City  should  be  Manhattan 
again,  but  that  New  York  State  should 
be  Ontario,  the  Hudson  Kiver  the 
Mohegan,  and  the  United  States  them- 
selves Appalachia.  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
than  whom  none  of  our  poets  had  a 
keener  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
sounds  and  the  fitness  of  words,  ap- 
proved of  Appalachia  as  the  name  of 
the  whole  country. 

Perhaps  we  must  wait  yet  a  little 
while  for  Appalachia  and  Ontario  and 
the  Mohegan  ; — but  has  not'  the  time 
come  to  dig  up  that  old  red  arrow-head, 
Manhattan,  and  fit  it  to  a  new  shaft  ? 


A    THOUSAND    MILES    THROUGH    THE   ALPS 

By  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway 


WHEN  I  began  climbing  moun- 
tains, almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  mountaineering — at 
all  events  in  the  Alps — was  a  very  differ- 
ent matter  from  what  it  is  to-day.  The 
age  of  Alpine  conquest  was  even  then 
approaching  its  close,  but  present  con- 
ditions did  not  prevail  and  the  senti- 
ment of  climbers  was  still  that  of  pio- 
neers. 

The  old-fashioned  climber,  the  moun- 
tain hero  of  my  boyhood,  was  a  trav- 
eller and  desired  to  be  an  explorer. 
When  he  went  to  the  Alps  he  went  to 
wander  about  and  to  rough  it.  Many 
peaks  were  still  unclimbed  and  by  most 
people  conceived  to  be  unclimbable. 
He  probably  thought  he  could  reduce 
the  number,  and  it  was  his  chief  ambi- 
tion to  do  so.  The  desire  to  discover 
new  routes,  which  still  lingers  among 
Alpine  travellers,  is  a  belated  survival 
from  the  days  when  all  the  Alps  were 
unclimbed.  The  rush  of  tourists  that 
came  with  improved  means  of  commu- 
nication, and  was  accompanied  by  a  de- 
velopment of  railways,  roads,  and  inns 
throughout  the  frequented  and  more  ac- 
cessible parts  of  Switzerland,  could  not 
be  without  effect  upon  mountaineering. 
The  change  showed  itself  chiefly  in  this 


respect,  that  the  habitual  climber,  the 
man  for  whom  Alpine  climbing  takes 
the  place  of  another's  fishing  or  shoot- 
ing, ceased  to  be  a  traveller  and  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  settling  down  for 
the  whole  time  of  his  holiday  in  a  com- 
fortably furnished  centre,  whence  he 
makes  a  series  of  ascents  of  the  high 
mountains  within  its  reach. 

Previously  mountaineering  was  one 
of  the  best  forms  of  training  for  a 
traveller,  and  indeed  supplied,  for  busy 
persons  whose  annual  holiday  must  be 
short,  experience  of  all  the  charms,  ex- 
citements, and  delights  which  reward 
the  explorer  of  distant  and  unknown 
regions  of  the  earth.  The  object  of  the 
journey  now  to  be  described  was  to  dis- 
cover whether  the  time  had  not  come 
when  a  return  might  be  made,  on  a  novel 
footing,  to  the  habits  of  Alpine  pioneers. 
Of  course  the  mystery  is  gone  from  the 
Alps — none  but  climbers  know  how  com- 
pletely. Every  mountain  and  point  of 
view  of  even  third-rate  importance  has 
been  ascended,  most  by  many  routes. 
Almost  every  gap  between  two  peaks 
has  been  traversed  as  a  pass.  The  pub- 
lications of  some  dozen  mountaineering 
societies  have  recorded  these  countless 
expeditions   in  rows  of  volumes  of  ap- 
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The  slopes  on   either  side   are  steep. 
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palling  length.  Of  late  years  vig- 
orous attempts  have  been  made 
to  co-ordinate  this  mass  of  ma- 
terial in  the  form  of  Climbers' 
Guides,  dealing  with  particular 
districts,  wherein  every  peak  and 
pass  is  dealt  with  in  strict  geo- 
graphical succession  and  every 
different  route  and  all  the  varia- 
tions of  each  route  are  set  forth, 
with  references  to  the  volumes  in 
which  they  have  been  described 
at  length  by  their  discoverers. 
Nearly  half  the  Alps  has  been 
treated  in  this  manner,  but  the 
work  has  taken  ten  years,  and  of 
course  the  whole  requires  period- 
ical revision. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  it  was 
now  possible,  taking  the  whole 
range  of  the  Alps,  to  devise  a 
route,  or  rather  a  combination  of 
climbs,  the  descent  from  each 
ending  at  the  starting-point  for 
the  next,  such  that  one  might 
begin  at  one  extremity  of  the 
snowy  range  and  walk  up  and 
down  through  its  midst  to  the 
other  extremity  over  a  continu- 
ous series  of  peaks  and  pass*  3. 
The  Alps,  of  course,  thong]  1 
spoken  of  as  a  range,  are  net  a 
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single  line  of  peaks,  but  a  series  of  lo- 
cally parallel  ridges  covering  a  region. 
There  is  no  continuous  Alpine  ridge 
at  all,  that  stretches  from  one  end  of 
the  region  to  the  other.  It  would  be 
possible  to  devise  an  almost  infinite 
variety  of  combinations  of  peaks  and 
passes  that  would  fulfil  the  conditions 
of  my  plan.  Some  of  these  would  take 
years  to  carry  out,  for  they  would  lead 
over  peaks  that  can  only  be  ascended 
under  excej^tionally  good  conditions  of 
weather.  The  route  selected  had  to  be 
capable  of  execution  within  three  months 
of  average  weather — a  mixture  of  good 
and  bad,  with  the  bad  predominating. 
It  was  also  essential  that  it  should  lead 
continuously  through  snowy  regions 
and  that  it  should  traverse  as  many  of 
the  more  interesting  and  well-known 
groups  as  possible. 

By  beginning  with  the  smaller  ranges 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Alpine 
region  we  were  able  to  start  early  in  the 
summer  season  with  the  maximum  of 
time  before  us.  The  Colle  di  Tenda, 
over  which  goes  the  road  from  Turin  to 
Ventimiglia,  is  regarded  as  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Alps  and  boundary  between 
them  and  the  Apennines.  Thither, 
therefore,  we  transferred  ourselves  on 
June    1st.     The    first    division    of    the 


journey  was  thence  to  Mont  Blanc, 
which,  of  course,  had  to  be  traversed  ; 
this  line  of  route  lay  partly  in  France 
but  chiefly  in  Italy,  the  Dauphiny 
mountains  being  of  necessity  omitted 
as  lying  apart  in  an  isolated  group.  At 
Mont  Blanc  we  had  to  decide  between 
two  main  possible  ways.  We  might  go 
along  the  southern  Pennine,  Lepontine, 
and  other  ranges,  or  by  the  northern 
Oberland  ridge  and  its  eastward  con- 
tinuations. I  chose  the  northern  route 
as  being  the  shorter  and,  to  me,  more 
novel.  Arriving  thus  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Switzerland,  the  general 
line  to  be  followed  across  the  Tyrol  was 
obvious,  the  final  goal  being  the  Anko- 
gel,  the  last  snowy  peak  in  the  direction 
of  Vienna,  about  a  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  from  that  city. 

The  party  assembled  at  the  Colle  di 
Tenda  for  this  expedition  was  rather  a 
large  one  as  Alpine  parties  go.  I  was 
fortunate  to  secure  as  companion  my 
friend  Mr.  E.  A.  Fitzgerald,  an  experi- 
enced climber,  who  has  since  won  dis- 
tinction as  an  explorer  in  the  snow- 
mountains  of  New  Zealand.  He  brought 
with  him  two  well-known  guides — J.  B. 
Aymonod  and  Louis  Carrel,  both  of 
Yaltournanche,  a  village  near  the  south 
foot  of  the  Matterhorn.     Carrel  is  fa- 
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Morning — from  a  summit. 


mous  as  one  of  the  guides  who  accom- 
panied Mr.  Whymper  to  the  Andes.  For 
the  first  part  of  the  journey  I  engaged 
my  old  Himalayan  companion,  the  guide 
Mattias  Zurbriggen,  of  Macugraga  and 
I  was  further  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
Gurkhas  (natives  of  Nepal)  who  were 
with  me  in  the  Himalayas,  to  wit,  Lance 
Naick  Amar  Sing  Thapa  and  Lance 
Naick  Karbir  Bura  Thoki,  both  of  the 
first  battalion  of  the  Fifth  Gurkha  Ri- 
fles. The  Gurkhas  are  admirable  scram- 
blers and  good  weight-carriers,  but  they 
were  not  experienced  in  the  craft  of 
climbing  snow- mountains.  They  had 
begun  to  learn  the  use  of  the  axe  and 
rope  in  India,  but  it  was  felt  that  if  they 
could  spend  a  further  period  of  three 
months,  working  under  first-rate  guides, 
their  mountaineering  education  would 
be  advanced  and  they  would  be  better 
able  on  their  return  to  India  to  assist 
in  Himalayan  exj^loration,  up  till  now 
so  neglected.  It  was  in  view  of  giving 
them  experience  of  snow  and  glacier 
work  that  our  route  was  devised  to 
keep  as  far  as  possible  to  snow,  and  to 
avoid  rather  than  seek  rock-scrambling; 
in  which  they  were  already  proficient. 

Fortunate  people  who  live  on  islands 
or  without  bellicose  neighbors  have 
no  idea  of  the  excitements  of  frontier 
travel  in  central  Europe.  As  long  ;is 
you  merely    want    to     cross    from     one 


country  into  another  there  is  only  the 
custom  -  house  nuisance  to  be  fought 
through  ;  but  try  to  settle  down  near  a 
frontier  and  enjoy  yourself  in  a  normal 
fashion,  walking  to  pretty  points  of 
view  and  staring  about  as  you  j^lease, 
all  sorts  of  annoyances  and  impedi- 
ments start  in  your  way ;  while  if  you 
wish  to  travel  along  the  frontier  these 
become  indefinitely  multiplied.  It  is 
useless  to  dodge  gendarmes  and  folks 
of  that  kidney  on  the  Franco-Italian 
frontier.  They  are  too  numerous,  ac- 
tive, and  suspicious.  We  knew  this, 
and  made  what  we  supposed  were  suf- 
ficient arrangements  beforehand.  Min- 
isters and  august  personages  were  ap- 
proached by  one  another  on  our  behalf, 
friendly  promises  were  given,  and  the 
way  seemed  smooth  before  us  ;  but  we 
started  along  it  too  soon,  not  bearing  in 
mind  that  governmental  machineries, 
though  they  may  ultimately  grind  ex- 
ceeding small,  do  so  witli  phenomenal 
slowness.  When  therefore  we  actually 
came  upon  frontier  ground  we  were  not 
expected,  and  the  ways  were  often  closed 
against  us.  It  was  not  till  just  as  we 
were  leaving  Italy  for  the  unsuspicious 
and  more  travelled  regions  of  Savoy 
and  Switzerland  that  the  spreading 
wave  of  orders  and  recommendations  in 
our  favor,  washing  outward  from  the 
official  centre,  broke  against  the  moun- 
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tain-wall  and  pro- 
duced a  sudden 
profusion  of 
kindnesses  and 
attentions,  which, 
if  they  had  come 
a  fortnight  soon- 
er, would  have 
made  our  jour- 
ney more  pleas- 
ant. 

As  it  was,  how- 
ever, we  were 
JUni  treated  in    the 

Maritime  and 
Cottian  Alps  as 
probable  spies. 
The  peaks  and  passes  we  wanted  to 
climb  were  closed  against  us,  and  we 
had  continually  to  change  our  plans 
in  order  to  avoid  fortresses  and  the 
like  futilities,  sight  of  which  in  the 
far  distance  without  permission  is  a 
crime.  Nor  were  these  political  diffi- 
culties the  only  ones  we  had  to  contend 
against  in  the  first  part  of  our  journey. 
Eager  to  be  early  on  the  ground,  we  ar- 
rived too  early.  None  of  the  inns  were 
open  in  the  upper  valleys,  and  the  high 
pastures  and  huts  were  all  deserted,  so 
that  we  had  to  descend  low  for  food  and 
often  to  sleep  in  the  open  air.  More- 
over, to  make  matters  worse,  the  season 
was  backward.  The  mass  of  winter 
snow  had  waited  till  May  to  fall,  and  in 
June  the  mountains  were  draped  with  a 
vesture  proper  to  the  month  of  March. 
Ascents  were  thereby  rendered  danger- 
ous from  avalanches,  or  even  impossible, 
which  should  have  been  little  more  than 
grass  walks.  It  was,  therefore,  in  every 
sense  a  misfortune  that  our  start  was 
not  delayed  at  least  a  fortnight. 

With  every  disadvantage,  however, 
we  saw  enough  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to 
gain  a  fair  idea  of  their  scenery,  which 
is  superb  and  differs  in  character  from 
that  of  other  Alpine  regions.  Their 
greatest  charm  is  derived  from  their 
situation  between  the  Mediterranean  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Lombard  plain  on 
the  other,  broad  level  expanses  toward 
which  mountain  buttresses  gracefully 
descend.  Ill  luck  in  weather  deprived 
us  of  the  choicest  views,  yet  there  is  a 
beauty  in  cloud-enframed  glimpses  per- 
haps no  less  great  than  the  clearest  pros- 


pect can  afford.  The  mountains  do  not 
rise  to  any  great  height,  and  though 
their  summits  and  gullies  hold  snow 
all  the  year  round,  it  is  not  in  quantity 
sufficient  to  form  glaciers.  But  the  val- 
leys are  so  deep  that  for  a  climber  the 
altitudes  to  be  ascended  are  as  great  as 
in  the  case  of  the  high  peaks  of  the  cen- 
tral Alps.  The  scrambling  is  good,  for 
the  range  is  chiefly  built  of  limestone, 
which  presents  difficult  problems  of  a 
gymnastic  character.  The  valleys  pos- 
sess a  singular  charm,  for  they  are  rich- 
ly wooded,  and  the  streams  that  enliven 
them  are  of  clear  water  dancing  down 
in  crystal  floods.  Moreover,  the  color 
of  the  atmosphere  is  richer  than  in 
Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  so  that  hol- 
lows are  tilled  with  bluer  shadows,  dis- 
tances are  softer,  and  floating  clouds 
receive  an  added  tenderness. 

Rather  more  than  three  weeks  were 
spent  in  travelling  from  the  sea  to  Mont 
Blanc.  The  principal  peaks  climbed  on 
the  way  were  Monte  Viso  and  the 
Aiguille  de  la  Grande-Sassiere,  the  one 
in  storm,  the  other  on  a  perfect  day. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  moun- 
tain scenery  is  only  beautiful  in  fine 
weather.  It  is  often  more  impressive  in 
fog  or  storm  than  at  any  other  time. 
Clouds,  which  shut  out  the  distance, 
force  the  eye  to  linger  on  the  fore- 
ground of  ice  and  rock  which  possess 
beauties  of  their  own.  It  is  not  for 
mere  summit  panoramas  that  lovers  of 
scenery  are  led  to  climb.  Every  stage  of 
ascent  and  descent  gives  its  own  reward. 
Monte  Viso,  when  we  climbed  it,  was 
not  the  naked  rock-peak  known  to 
summer  travellers.  It  was  buried  deep 
in  hard  frozen  snow,  which  the  violent 
gale  swept  into  the  air  and  whirled 
about  in  twisted  wreaths.  Clouds  too 
were  dragged  across  it  and,  as  it  were, 
combed  through  the  teeth  of  its  ser- 
rated rock  ridge.  Few  wilder  or  more 
impressive  scenes  have  I  witnessed  than 
that  we  beheld  from  near  the  top  of  the 
lieak  when  the  gale  was  at  its  height. 
The  air  seemed  to  be  writhing  about  us. 
We  were  all  covered  with  frozen  fila- 
ments ;  icicles  hung  from  our  hair. 
We  had  to  cling  to  the  rocks  or  be 
blown  away.  Such  moments  of  excite- 
ment may  at  the  time  be  physically 
disagreeable,    but    they     are     morally 
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stimulating  in  a  high  degree,  and  linger 
in  the  memory  far  more  agreeably  than 
do  afternoons  of  slothful  dalliance  and 
luxurious  repose. 

As  we  travelled  forward  from  day  to 
day  the  peaks  we  were  to  climb  first 
appeared  in  the  remote  distance,  then 
coming  nearer  separated  themselves 
from  their  fellows,  till  at  last  each  in 
its  turn  blocked  the  way  and  had  to  be 
climbed  over.     Mont    Blanc    was  lono- 


I* 


Cloud   Effect  on   Glacier. 


a-coming.  We  saw  it  first  from  the 
Sassiere,  as  a  culminating  dome  above  a 
lower  wall  of  neighbors.  Next  we  saw 
it  while  descending  the  Ruitor  glacier. 
That  morning  the  clouds  were  low  and 


for  hours  we  saw  nothing  that  was  not 
near  at  hand.  The  Ruitor  snow-field  is 
large  and  gently  inclined.  We  had  to 
steer  our  way  down  it  by  compass  and 
map.  Its  white  rippled  surface  spread 
around  us,  melting  at  the  edges  of  vision 
into  a  sparkling  mist  which  the  sunlight 
illuminated  but  was  long  in  driving  away. 
At  last  there  came  a  movement  in  the 
fog,  a  strange  twinkling  and  flickering 
as  of  ghosts  passing  by.  Uncertain 
forms  appeared  and  vanished. 
Low,  striking  light-bands 
striped  the  white  floor.  Sud- 
denly, to  our  bewildered  de- 
light, there  stood,  behind  a 
faint  veil  which  swiftly  melted 
away,  the  whole  Mont  Blanc- 
range,  clear  from  end  to  end, 
superb  in  form,  and  glittering 
in  sunshine.  Entranced,  we 
halted  to  gaze  as  the  faery  vis- 
ion hardened  into  reality. 

A  couple  of  days  later  we 
were  on  the  mountain  itself, 
approaching  its  snowy  region 
by  way  of  the  Miage  glacier, 
which  lies  in  a  deep  and  splen- 
did valley.  We  spent  the  night 
in  a  hut  on  the  great  peak's 
flank,  but  started  on  again  by 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning  so 
as  to  traverse  the  steep  snow- 
slopes  to  the  ridge  while  frost 
held  them  firm.  The  progress 
from  night  to  day  in  this  re- 
mote snowy  fastness  went  for- 
ward as  we  ascended,  and  the 
sun  had  risen  when  we  stood 
on  the  frontier  ridge  which  was 
to  be  followed  to  the  top.  Al- 
ready Europe  was  at  our  feet. 
The  ranges  by  which  we  had 
come  stretched  southward  into 
blue  vagueness  ;  on  the  other 
side  were  the  green  hills  of  Sa- 
voy, the  hollow  of  Geneva's 
lake,  and  I  know  not  what  far- 
stretching  plains  and  undula- 
tions of  France.  Looking 
along  the  ridge,  the  Aiguille 
de  Bionassay,  a  splendid  pyra- 
mid of  snow,  passing  graceful,  and 
edged  with  delicately  sharpened  ice- 
ridges,  divided  the  two  views  from 
one  another.  We  turned  our  backs 
on    the    pyramid    and    climbed    ahead, 
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following  a  crest  of  snow,  sometimes 
sharp  as  an  axe-edge,  often  curled  over 
like  a  breaking-  wave  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  As  snow  aretes  go,  this  one 
is  not  remarkable  for  narrowness,  but 
the  slopes  on  either  hand  are  steep  and 
have  the  usual  appearance  of  precipi- 
tance. Hence  it  was  that  in  August, 
1890,  Count  Umberto  di  Yillanova,  with 
his  famous  guides  Antonio  Castagneri 
and  J.  J.  Maquignaz,  were  blown  to 
destruction  by  a  violent  gale.  Their 
bodies  were  never  found,  but  their 
footsteps  were  traced  to  this  point. 
On  which  side  of  the  ridge  they  fell  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing. 

By  noon  we  stood  on  the  culminating 
point  of  the  Alps,  the  first  visitors  of 
the  year.  Since  my  former  visit  a  hut 
had  been  set  up  in  this  desolate  spot — a 
disfigurement,  but  a  useful  shelter — be- 
neath which  we  took  refuge  from  a 
chilly  wind.  Clouds  decorated  without 
obliterating  the  glorious  panorama,  be- 
yond question  the  finest  in  the  Alps, 
and  surpassed  only,  if  at  all  in  Europe, 
by  that  from  Caucasian  Elbruz.  Flocks 
of  cloudlets  grazed  the  green  hills  at 
our  feet,  and  lines  of  small  soft  billows, 
as  it  were  breaking  on  a  wide  and  shal- 
low shore,  undulated  in  the  remote 
distance.  The  sky  for  a  quarter  of  its 
height  had  parted  with  its  blue  to  the 
valley  deeps,  and  was  striped  around 
with  fine  horizontal  lines,  each  edging 
a  new  grade  of  tone  like  the  lines  in 
a  solar  spectrum.  We  ran  down  to 
Chamonix  by  the  historic  route.  The 
sun  blazed  upon  us  and  the  heat  was 
intolerable,  but  toward  evening  a  cop- 
per-colored tower  of  cloud  arose  in  the 
west  and  cast  a  solemn  shadow  on  the 
glacier.  It  was  night  when  we  reached 
the  valley  and  we  entered  Chamonix  in 
the  dark. 

If  we  had  now  taken  the  southern 
route  we  should  have  had  a  fine  series 
of  glacier  passes  to  cross  from  Chamo- 
nix to  Zermatt,  but  all  of  them  were 
well  known  to  me  and  I  preferred  a  new 
region.  So  we  went  through  the  lime- 
stone Savoy  hills,  over  small  peaks  and 
passes,  easy  enough  to  traverse  but  de- 
lightful for  the  variety  of  scenery  and 
its  swift  changes  of  character.  It  was 
not  till  we  had  crossed  the  Rhone  val- 
ley   and    climbed    the    Diablerets    that 


large  glaciers  came  much  in  our  way. 
Each  day  we  climbed  a  peak  and  de- 
scended to  some  cow-herd's  hut  to 
sleep.  They  were  all  dirty,  so  that  we 
often  chose  rather  to  lie  on  the  grass  in 
the  open  air  than  to  shelter  within  them. 
Valseret  was  the  worst.  We  reached  it 
as  the  cows  came  jangling  home  to  be 
milked.  The  peasants  gathered  round 
a  tire  near  the  door  to  eat  their  evening 
meal  of  hard  bread  and  maigre  cheese, 
which  they  toasted  on  the  embers. 
Swarms  of  flies  came  with  them.  The 
men  crammed  their  mouths  full  of 
food,  and  then  shouted  at  the  cows, 
who  were  butting  one  another  all 
around.  The  wind  whisked  ashes  into 
their  eyes,  but  nothing  disturbed  their 
stolid  equanimity.  The  meal  ended, 
each  hid  his  loaf  and  cheese  in  a  hole 
in  the  wall.  The  cows  meanwhile 
looked  in  and  snorted,  eager  to  be 
milked.  No  one  spoke  and  only  the 
flies  were  gay.  The  surroundings  of 
the  hut  were  incredibly  foul,  and  we  had 
to  go  some  distance  to  find  a  clean  spot 
to  sleep  on. 

The  finest  scenery  in  this  part  of  our 
journey,  at  the  west  end  of  the  famous 
Bernese  Oberland,  was  that  of  the 
glacier  of  the  great  Dead  Plain.  We 
did  not  see  it  until  we  were  on  its  edge 
and  the  white  expanse  spread  before  us. 
It  fills  a  kind  of  elliptical  hollow,  some 
two  miles  long  by  a  mile  wide.  Once 
on  its  smooth  large  surface  the  exter- 
nal world  is  shut  out  by  a  ring  of  low 
mountain  Avail.  Not  a  trace  of  human 
activity  can  be  seen  in  any  direction. 
The  largeness,  simplicity,  and  seclusion 
of  this  strange  snow  -  field  made  it 
unique.  We  traversed  its  longest  diam- 
eter. The  snow,  fortunately,  remained 
hard  throughout  the  hour  of  our  pas- 
sage, thanks  to  a  cool  breeze  and  a  veiled 
sun.  The  surface  was  beautifully  rip- 
pled and  perfectly  clean. 

A  few  days  farther  on  we  came  to 
the  chief  mass  of  Oberland  mountains, 
the  Jungfrau  and  her  fellows.  Right 
through  the  heart  of  the  range  goes  a 
splendid  snow-valley,  cut  across  at  three 
places  by  low  passes,  but  orographically 
continuous.  Two  days'  marching  took 
us  from  end  to  end  of  this  longest  snow 
traverse  in  the  Alps.  We  halted  for  two 
nights  in  the  midst  of  it  at  the  Concor- 
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dia  hut  by  the  snow-field  of  the  Great 
Aletsch  glacier,  and  spent  the  inter- 
vening day  in  ascending  the  Jungfrau. 
Few  European  mountains  are  easier  or 
more  beautiful,  for  the  starting-point 
is  remote  from  the  habitations  of  man, 
and  all  the  climb  is  done  in  one  of  nat- 
ure's purest  and  most  enclosed  soli- 
tudes. Rocks  are  not  once  touched 
between  the  Concordia  hut,  and  the 
summit ;  the  whole  route  lies  over  spot- 
less snow  and  ice,  up  gently  inclined 
plains  of  it,  and  then  steeper  slopes  to 
a  ridge  of  ice,  and  so  to  the  top.  The 
views  are  throughout  of  snowy  regions, 
and  not  till  the  summit  is  gained  does 
the  sight  plunge  down  to  fertile  valleys, 
blue  lakes,  and  a  far-off  land  of  woods 
and  fields.  As  we  stood  on  the  highest 
point  and  looked  over  the  great  snow 
basin  to  the  towering  Finsteraarhorn, 
with  a  bright  roof  of  cirrus  cloud  spread 
above  it  on  the  b]ue  sky,  I  thought  I 
had  seldom  beheld  a  more  impressive 
spectacle. 

Thus  far  the  weather,  though  by  no 


to 
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means  perfect,  and  often  bad,  had  not 
been  systematically  evil,  but  from  this 
time  forward  our  journey  was  made  in 
a  succession  of  storms  separated  from 
one  another  by  thinnest  fine-weather 
partitions.  On  one  perfect  day  we 
climbed  the  Galen  stock,  a  mountain 
known  to  all  who  have  crossed  the 
Furka.  We  left  the  Grimsel  inn  before 
midnight,  and  came  in  a  dark  hour  to 
the  pallid  snow-field  of  the  Rhone 
glacier.  Crossing  it,  as  in  a  feature- 
less dream,  we  mounted  a  monotonous 
snowy  valley  to  the  mountain's  ridge, 
where  such  a  splendor  of  dawn  burst 
upon  us  from  the  glowing  East  that  it 
obliterates  all  other  memories  and  re- 
mains the  feature  of  the  day.  We  looked 
abroad  over  low  Italian  and  Ticino  hills, 
bathed  in  soft  air  and  transparent  mist, 
and  playing  at  hide-and-seek  with  float- 
ing lines  and  balls  of  changeful  cloud  ; 
then  on  to  the  Engadin  peaks,  and  far- 
ther yet  to  remote  ranges  under  a  new- 
ly risen  sun,  forming  backgrounds 
the  various  tinted  atmosphere, 
through  which  each,  remoter  than 
the  ridge  before,  seemed  more  soft 
and  ethereal  than  its  neighbor,  till 
the  last  led  fitly  to  the  sky. 

Looking  back,  however,  upon  this 
part  of  our  journey — the  traverse, 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  Oberland 
into  the  Tyrol — it  stands  out  as  a 
period  of  storm.  We  went  forward 
without  regard  to  weather  and  took 
what  came.  Sometimes  we  started 
in  fog  and  steered  by  compass  and 
map  to  the  glacier,  then  felt  our 
way  up  it  to  some  narrow  pass  by 
which  access  was  obtained  to  the 
next  valley.  These  were  exciting 
times.  One  day,  for  instance,  we 
had  to  cross  the  Silvretta  group  of 
mountains  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Lower  Engadine.  We  had  been 
unable  to  obtain  the  least  glimpse 
of  them,  so  dense  were  the  clouds 
that  enveloped  them.  Yet  we  start- 
ed at  our  usual  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, trusting  to  luck  and  an  indif- 
ferent map  as  guide.  For  hours 
the  way  was  up  a  swampy  valley 
that  bent  and  branched  with  fitful 
vagrance.  Avoiding  wrong  turns, 
we  came  to  a  glacier's  foot  which 
loomed   forth  out  of  the    fog    and 
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rain.  We  advanced  up  it  not  with- 
out satisfaction,  for  physical  features 
on  a  glacier  are  more  orderly  in  se- 
quence than  they  are  in  a  mere  up- 
land valley,  and  the  character  of  the 
snow  under  foot  reveals  the  level  at- 
tained, an  element  by  which  to  reck- 
on the  way.  The  rain  presently  gave 
place  to  falling  snow,  which  the  wind 
drove  against  us.  We  could  not  see 
twenty  yards  in  any  direction.  At  the 
foot  of  the  glacier  we  took  the  bear- 
ing of  the  pass,  but  the  map  we  had 
was  twenty  years  old,  and  in  the  in- 
terval the  glacier  had  greatly  changed, 
so  that  the  bearing  was  not  correct. 
Roping  in  a  long  line  for  conven- 
ience of  guiding,  the  compass-bearer 
being  last,  we  set  forward  at  a  late 
hour  of  the  afternoon  into  the  wild  up- 
per  regions.  The  new  snow  under  foot 
was  soft  and  deep.  For  hours  we  wad- 
ed, rather  than  walked  upward.  Only 
the  dip  of  the  slope  we  were  on  and 
the  barometric  altitude  gave  indication 
of  the  place  we  had  reached.  Higher 
and  higher  we  went,  hoping  to  run  into 


the  ga^),  but  only  the  slope  rose  feat- 
ureless before  us  to  vanish  in  fog  a  few 
yards  away.  Daylight  waned  and  still 
the  advance  continued.  The  barometer 
showed  that  we  were  far  above  the  lev- 
el of  the  pass.  We  had  missed  it,  there- 
fore, and  were  climbing  a  peak  beside  it ; 
but  was  the  pass  on  our  left  hand  or  on 
our  right  ?  Probably  the  right,  we  said, 
so  struck  off  that  way  and  traversed 
horizontally,  then  up  again  and  then 
another  traverse.  The  gale  raged  wild- 
ly, the  snow  whirled  in  our  faces,  and 
buffeted  us  into  a  stupid  condition. 
At  last  a  tooth  of  rock  came  in  view 
close  at  hand,  and  we  knew  we  must  be 
near  the  ridge.  A  few  minutes  later 
we  were  going  down  the  other  side 
like  wild  creatures,  racing  for  the  day. 
Half-an-hour  brought  us  suddenly  into 
clear  air  and  showed  us  a  green  valley 
leading  down,  and  mountains  at  the 
end  of  it  on  which  the  evening  light 
was  beginning  to  fade.  We  ran  down 
the  valley  to  the  long  sloj)e  at  its 
mouth,  and  in  the  dark  night  we 
plunged  and  stumbled  through  a  path- 
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Along  the   Snow  Arete. 

less  wood  to  the  Engadine  high-road 
at  its  foot. 

This  was  but  one  of  many  similar  ex- 
periences. Sometimes  the  evening  Was 
fine,  sometimes  the  morning,  but  the 
rest  of  the  day  was  usually  given  over 
to  storm.  We  became  callous  as  time 
went  on,  and  the  habit  of  bad-weather 
travelling  grew  in  us.  There  are  cer- 
tainly excitements  and  beautiful  effects 
as  well  which  are  only  to  be  had  in 
mountains  in  bad  weather,  and  these 
we  enjoyed  to  the  full.  Wild  places, 
such  as  the  lofty  secluded  rock-bound 
lake  of  Mutt  in  Canton  Glarus,  never 
look  so  fine  as  when  clouds  are  roll- 
ing over  them. 

On  the  way  to  the  Mutt  lake  we  had 
a  strange  adventure,  of  which  I  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  a  photograph. 
We  were  approaching  the  highest  sheep 
pasture  as  the  day  waned.  The  sheep, 
seventeen  hundred  in  number,  saw  us 
from  the  surrounding  slopes,  and,  urged 
by  a  longing  for  salt,  rushed  down  up- 
on us  from  all  sides,  with  one  united 
"Baa,"  in  a  wild  converging  avalanche. 


We   beat  off  the 
leaders  but  they 
could  not  retreat, 
for  those  behind 
pressed  them  for- 
ward.    Finding 
that    Carrel   was 
the  saltest  morsel 
the  whole  flock 
surged  upon  him. 
They  lifted  him  off  his  feet,  carried  him 
forward,   cast  him  to  the  ground,  and 
poured    over    him.      Fortunately    the 
ground  was  flat.     When  the  shepherd 
saw    what    had    happened  he   whistled 
shrilly  thrice,  whereupon  the  sheep  dis- 
persed in  terror,  fleeing  up  the  moun- 
tain-side in  all  directions  till  no   two 
remained  together. 

At  Nauders  we  entered  the  Tyrol,  that 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  Alpine  Club,  a  body 
whose  popularity  and  power  may  be 
gauged  by  the  fact  that  it  possesses 
over  thirty  thousand  members,  and  its 
activity  by  the  hundred  and  odd 
climbers'  huts  it  has  built,  the  foot- 
paths it  has  made,  the  inns  it  has  sub- 
sidized, the  thousands  of  spots  of  paint 
it  has  splashed  upon  rocks,  and  finger- 
posts it  has  set  up  by  waysides  to  indi- 
cate the  wanderers'  route.  The  contrast 
between  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol, 
from  a  traveller's  point  of  view,  con- 
sists herein,  that  whereas  travel  in 
Switzerland  is  exploited  by  hotel-keep- 
ers and  organized  in  their  interests, 
the  Tyrol  is,  through  the  agency  of 
the  powerful  German  and  Austrian  Al- 
pine Club,  organized  by  travellers  them- 
selves in  their  own  interests.  In  Swit- 
zerland traps  are  laid  for  the  tourist's 
francs  ;  in  the  Tyrol  every  effort  is  made 
to  spare  his  pocket.  The  Tyrol  is  thus 
the  paradise  of  poor  holiday-makers, 
who  wander  impartially  over  the  whole 
country,  nine  out  of  ten  of  them  car- 
rying their  own  packs  and  enjoying 
themselves  in  a  reasonable  and  decent 
fashion. 

Every  one  who  has  climbed  a  Swiss 
mountain  knows  what  a  cabane  is  like. 
It  is  usually  a  rough  stone  hut,  perhaps 
divided  by  wooden  partitions  into  two 
or  three  chambers.  In  a  corner  of  one 
is  a  small  stove.  On  a  shelf  are  a  few 
pots,  plates,  cups,  and  a  crooked  set  of 
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odd  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons.  In  the  other 
room  are  beds  of  hay 
ranged  along  the  floor, 
and  sometimes  also  on 
shelves.  The  stove 
smokes.  The  door  has 
to  be  left  open  or  the 
fire  will  not  draw. 
Draught s  find  their 
way  in  through  numer- 
ous chinks.  Early  in 
the  season  the  floor  is 
probably  covered  with 
ice.  Ancient  and  fusty 
rugs  form  the  sole  bed- 
covering.  The  newer 
huts,  built  by  the  Ital- 
ian Alpine  Club,  are  an 
improvement  on  these 
horrid  Swiss  shelters. 
They  are  framed  of 
well  -  fitted  wood,  and 
all  their  appointments 
are  better,  but  they 
consist  of  the  same  ele- 
ments. 

In  the  case  of  ATout 
Blanc  alone,  on  the 
rocks  called  the 
Grands-Millets,  there  is 
a  hut  where  a  woman  resides  to  act  as 
attendant  and  cook.  Even  this  cabane 
is  a  wretched  hole,  dirty,  draughty, 
and  uncomfortable  in  more  ways  than 
can  be  briefly  catalogued.  The  climb- 
er on  this  route  up  Mont  Blanc  can. 
indeed,  sleep  in  a  bed,  procure  a 
hot  meal,  and  purchase  provisions, 
but  his  bill  for  indifferent  accommo- 
dation and  food  will  come  to  about 
a  hundred  francs,  the  bulk  of  which 
goes,  not  to  the  innkeeper,  but,  in  the 
form  of  rent,  to  the  Commune  of 
Chamonix.  Compare  the  Grands-Mu- 
lets  with  such  a  Tyrolese  hut  as  the 
Warnsdorfer.  The  comparison  is  fair, 
for  the  height  of  both  is  about  the 
same,  as  is  also  their  distance  from  the 
nearest  village.  This  hut  is  a  wooden 
building  of  two  stories  on  a  massive 
base,  to  which  it  is  bound  with  steel 
cables.  On  the  ground  floor  are  a 
kitchen  and  guides'  room,  a  dining- 
room,  and  some  bed-rooms.  Upstairs 
are  more  bed-rooms  and  a  hayloft  for 
the  guides.     A  clean  little  woman  lives 
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in  the  place  to  do  the  cook- 
ing and  service,  and  extend  a 
warm   welcome    to   the    trav- 
eller, who  can,  at 
any  hour,  procure 
from  her   a  hot 
meal  of  fresh  meat 
well    p  r  e  p  a  red. 
He  can  buy  wine 
or    liquors.       He 
can  write  a  letter 
and  post   it.     He 
can  amuse  himself 
in  the  skittle  alley 
outside  the  door, 
or  play  at  chess,  cards. 
or  other  games  within. 
The  bed-rooms  are  clean 
and   well    f u  r nishe d. 
They  are  provided  witli 
tire -places.       In    the 
dining  -  room,  which    is 
warmed,  are  chairs  ami 
tables,  with  table-cloths. 
books,  a  clock,  a  barom- 
eter, a  guitar,  pen  and 
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ink,  pictures,  maps,  and  various  other 
conveniences,  besides  a  cupboard  con- 
taining an  elaborate  medical  and  surgi- 
cal apparatus.  A  member  of  any  Al- 
pine Club  whatever  pays  twopence  for 
the  use  of  the  hut  by  day,  and  about 
a  shilling  for  his  bed  at  night.  Provis- 
ions are  correspondingly  cheap.  Guides 
do  not  pay  for  lodgings,  and  are  sup- 
plied with  food  at  an  economical  rate. 

Huts  of  the  first  order,  like  this  one, 
are  becoming:'  numerous.     Each  is  the 


Often  there  are  books,  maps,  and 
games.  The  traveller  supplies  himself 
with  what  he  pleases,  makes  out  his 
own  bill,  writes  it  in  a  book,  and  depos- 
its the  money  in  a  box,  which  is  as 
often  as  not  unlocked.  Yet  a  third  or- 
der of  huts  is  to  be  found.  They  for 
the  most  part  occupy  the  most  elevated 
situations,  close  to  the  summits  of 
peaks  or  on  the  saddles  of  passes,  and 
are  intended  merely  as  refuges  from 
storms.     They  resemble  ordinary  Swiss 


property  of  one  of  the  local  sections  of    huts,  to  the  average  of  which  they  are 


the  German  Club, 
and  generally  bears 
its  name :  the  Mag- 
deburg Hut,  the 
Brunswick  Hut,  the 
Dresden  Hut,  and  so 
on.  Sections  try  to 
outdo  one  another  in 
the  excellence  of  the 
accommodation  they 
provide,  and  every 
year  sees  some  im- 
provement. One 
day,  when  we  were 
crossing  through  the 
midst  of  the  Stubai 
Mountains  in  a  dense 
fog  (as  usual),  guid- 
ing ourselves  merely 
by  the  compass,  there 
suddenly  came  a  cave 
in  the  clouds,  and  in 
the  midst  of  it  ap- 
peared a  large  stone 
house  in  course  of 
erection,  planted  on  the  top  of  a  rocky 
eminence  rising  out  of  the  snow- 
tield.  It  is  the  last  new  thing  in 
huts,  and  when  finished  will  be  really 
a  hotel,  capable  of  accommodating  at 
least  fifty  guests.  Such  elaborate  ca- 
banes  are  not  yet  numerous,  but  in  the 
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u  sually  superior 
like  them  they  con- 
tain no  supplies. 
The  present  tenden- 
cy is  to  rebuild  these 
on  a  larger  scale,  and 
to  provide  them  with 
stores. 

The  Tyrol  is  as 
much  ahead  of  Swit- 
zerland in  climber's 
food  as  it  is  in  moun- 
tain huts.  Who  does 
not  know  the  stringy 
meat  and  hard  cheese 
that  form  the  staple 
contents  of  a  Swiss 
mountaineer's  wal- 
let ?  If  he  is  a  care- 
ful and  foreseeing 
person,  perhaps  he 
provides  himself  with 
a  tin  or  two  of  Ameri- 
can beef  or  fruit. 
But  the  average  Ty- 
rolese  climber  would  regard  his  best 
hill -side  menu  with  scorn.  In  the 
Tyrol  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  carry 
any  provisions  except  bread.  There 
are  two  or  three  huts  on  most  moun- 
tains, and  you  call  at  them  for  your 
meals.     In    many,  and    a   year   or  two 
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next  few  years    they  will  spread    over  hence  probably    in    all,    you   will    find 

the    whole    snowy    area    of    the   Tyrol,  baskets  stocked  according  to  what  they 

After    them  come   huts  of   the    second  call    the    "Pottsche    Provian "    system, 

order,  in  which  no  attendant   resides,  From    these    you    can    supply  yourself 

but    where    supplies    can    be  obtained,  with  a  meal  in  several  courses,  and  you 


Each  of  these  huts  contains  its  store  of 
firewood,  frequently  renewed,  and  a 
cupboard  full  of  tinned  meats,  tea, 
sugar,  compressed  soups,  wine,  spirits, 
and    even  champagne.      The    prices  of 


have  your  choice  of  two  or  three  wines. 
The  various  tins  contain  elaborate  and 
excellent  messes  of  food,  some  to  be 
heated  before  served.  It  would  be  hard 
to   cite  a  more  elaborate  and    success- 


theses  things  are  posted  up  on  the  wall,     ful  application  of  the  co-operative  prin- 
There     are    mattresses    and     bedding,    ciple    to  the    supply    of   commodities. 
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The  German  and  Austrian  Alpine  Club 
is  in  reality  a  co-operative  association 
of  over  thirty  thousand  members,  who 
kindly  permit  the  members  of  other 
Alpine  clubs  to  participate  in  their  ad- 
vantages. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
guide-system  of  the  Tyrol  is  under  the 
governance  of  this  club,  that  it  makes 
paths,  receives  privileges  from  the  rail- 
ways, publishes  and  supplies  gratis  to  its 
members  useful  annuals,  maps  superior 
to  those  provided  by  the  government 
surveys,  and  hand  -  books  of  different 
sorts,  the  value  and  extent  of  its  activ- 
ity may  be  conceived.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  in  consequence  wandered  over, 
not  by  herds  of  tourists  following  per- 
sonal conductors,  but  by  an  immense 
number  of  individuals  goino-  alone  or  in 
parties  of  two  or  three,  taking  a  guide 
now  and  again  from  one  hut  to  an- 
other, but  for  the  most  part  carrying 
their  own  baggage  and  finding  their 
own  way.  There  are  no  great  centres 
where  people  flock  together  and  make 
one  another  miserable.  Travellers  keep 
moving  about,  and  strew  themselves 
fairly  evenly  over  the  mountain  area. 
Each  hut  and  village-inn  forms  a  small 
focus  where  chance  assemblages  of 
wanderers  meet  for  the  night  to  sunder 
again    next    dav.     Communitv    of    mo- 


mentary interests  unites  them  into  a 
society  for  the  few  hours  of  their  com- 
mon life.  The  wandering  spirit  per- 
vades them  and  the  whole  country  dur- 
ing the  summer  season.  Twenty  years 
ago  this  state  of  things  did  not  exist. 
I  remember  the  Stubai  and  Ziller- 
thal  Mountains  when  there  was  not 
a  hut  among  them,  not  a  guide  nor 
an  ice  -  axe  in  their  villages.  During 
the  three  months  I  spent  in  the  dis- 
trict scarcely  a  traveller  came  by.  The 
change,  which  is  due  to  German  enter- 
prise, is  doubtless  reacting  upon  the 
youth  of  Germany.  The  spirit  culti- 
vated by  the  mediaeval  Wanderschaft^ 
which  sent  every  young  craftsman  away 
from  his  home  for  three  years,  now 
grows  out  of  the  annual  summer  tramj). 
Youthful  students  from  the  German 
universities  are  infected  by  it.  They 
range  like  mediaeval  roving  scholars  in 
their  hundreds  over  the  land,  and  pene- 
trate the  mountain  regions.  All  the 
huts  and  most  of  the  inns  open  their 
arms  to  receive  them  at  reduced  rates, 
so  that  a  lad  with  a  few  florins  in  his 
pocket  can  wander  unrestrained  from 
place  to  place. 

The  picture  which  I  have  thus  en- 
deavored to  draw  will  present  little 
attraction  no  doubt  to  most  of  my 
readers.     Comfortable    hotels,    in     the 


Interior  of  a  Hut  in  the  Tyro!  (Kurmnger  Hut). 
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Hannove's  Hut  at  Ankogel. 


usual  European  sense,  do  not  await 
them  here.  There  are  few  carriage- 
roads  in  the  best  parts  of  the  country. 
The  place  is  not  arranged  for  their  con- 
venience. It  is  designed  for  the  fairly 
robust  wanderer,  who  goes  his  way 
without  a  plan  and  desires  only  to  find 
at  suitable  times  a  roof  over  his  head, 
sound  food  to  eat,  and  splendid  scenery 
to  delight  the  eve  and  develop  the  im- 
agination. Such  a  one,  especially  if  he 
possesses  some  mountaineering  expe- 
rience and  capacity,  may  traverse  the 
mountain    region,    in    company  with  a 


like-minded  friend  or  two,  from  north 
to  south  and  from  east  to  west,  ascend- 
ing snowy  peaks  and  crossing  glacier 
passes,  without  requiring  the  assistance 
of  either  guide  or  porter.  In  every 
group  of  mountains  he  will  find  huts 
placed  in  the  best  positions  for  scenery, 
not  in  the  likeliest  places  for  entrap- 
ping guests.  Everywhere  he  will  meet 
a  free  and  intelligent,  if  sometimes  a 
rather  rough  and  boisterous  company. 
He  will  seldom  find  himself  either  soli- 
tary or  overcrowded.  He  will  suffer 
more  from  well-intended  kindness  than 
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from  rudeness  or  neglect.  He  will  holiday  resort  for  the  man  of  moderate 
never  be  swindled.  In  line,  no  part  of  physical  capabilities,  simple  tastes,  or 
the  Alps  now  forms  a  better  training-  restricted  means,  than  the  region  corn- 
ground  for  the  youthful  would  -  be  prised  in  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian 
mountaineer,    none    a    less   vulgarized  Tvrol.  » 


In    Wind   and    Snow. 


DO   THEY   MEASURE   TIME    WHERE   THOU   ART? 

By  Julia  C   R.   Don- 


Do  they  measure  time  where  thou  art  ?     Dost  thou  know 
How  the  immutable,  relentless  years. 
Delaying  not  for  human  hoi)es  or  fears, 

In  long  processionals  still  come  and  go? 

When  as  of  old  thy  summer  roses  blow 

Art  thou  aware,  thou  who  art  done  with  tears? 
O,  blessed  habitant  of  other  spheres, 

Takest  thou  heed  of  Earth's  hoar-frost  and  snow  ? 

"We  count  the  years,  and  tell  them,  one  by  one, 

Since  thy  feet  trod  the  path  where  silence  is  ; 
How  oft  the  harvest  moon  has  waned,    we  say. 

Dost  thou  remember  when  thy  rest   was  won? 

Or  art  thou  like  to  the  high  gods  in  this, 
That  unto  thee  a  year  is  but  a  dav? 
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THE    STORY    OF    HIS    BOYHOOD 

BY   J.    M.    BARRIE 

Author  of  "  The  Little  Mi>iister"  "A    Window  in    Thrums ,"  etc. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 


A    PENNY    PASS-BOOK. 


LSPETH  conveyed  the  gift  to 
Tommy  in  a  brown  paper 
wrapping,  and  when  it  lay  re- 
vealed as  an  aging  volume  of 
Mamma's  Boy,  a  magazine  for  the  Home, 
nothing  could  have  looked  more  harm- 
less. But,  oh,  you  never  know.  Hun- 
grily Tommy  ran  his  eye  through  the 
bill  of  fare  for  something  choice  to  be- 
gin with,  and  he  found  it.  "  The  Boy 
Pirate "  it  was  called.  Never  could 
have  been  fairer  promise,  and  down  he 
sat  confidently. 

It  was  a  paper  on  the  boys  who  have 
been  undone  by  reading  pernicious  fic- 
tion. It  gave  their  names,  and  the 
number  of  pistols  they  had  bought,  and 
what  the  judge  said  when  he  pro- 
nounced sentence.  It  counted  the 
sensational  tales  found  beneath  the  bed, 
and  described  the  desolation  of  the 
mothers  and  sisters.  It  told  the  color 
of  the  father's  hair  before  and  after- 
ward. 

Tommy  flung  the  thing  from  him, 
picked  it  up  again,  and  read  on  uneasily, 
and  when  at  last  he  rose  he  was  shrink- 
ing from  himself.  In  hopes  that  he 
might  sleep  it  off  he  went  early  to  bed, 
but  his  contrition  was  still  with  him  in 
the  morning.  Then  Elspeth  was  shown 
the  article  which  had  saved  him,  and 
she,  too,  shuddered  at  what  she  had 
been,  though  her  remorse  was  but  a 
poor  display  beside  his,  he  was  so  much 
better  at  everything  than  Elspeth. 
Tommy's  distress  of  mind  was  so  gen- 
uine and  so  keen  that  it  had  several 
hours'  start  of  his  admiration  of  it ;  and 
it  was  still  sincere,  though  he  himself 
had  become  gloomy,  when  he  told  his 
Vol..  XX—  5 


followers  that  they  were  no  more. 
Grizel  heard  his  tale  with  disdain,  and 
said  she  hated  Miss  Ailie  for  giving  him 
the  silly  book,  but  these  unchristian 
sentiments  he  reproved,  while  admitting 
that  Miss  Ailie  had  played  on  him  a 
scurvy  trick. 

"  But  you're  glad  you've  repented, 
Tommy,"  Elspeth  reminded  him,  anx- 
iously. 

"Ay,  I'm  glad,"  he  answered,  without 
heartiness. 

"  Weel,  gin  you  rej^ent  I'll  repent 
too,"  said  Corp,  always  ready  to  accept 
Tommy  without  question. 

"  You'll  be  happier,"  replied  Tommy, 
sourly. 

"Ay,  to  be  good's  the  great  thing," 
Corp  growled  ;  "  but,  Tommy,  could  we 
no  hae  just  one  michty  blatter,  me- 
thinks,  to  end  up  wi'  ?  " 

This,  of  course,  could  not  be,  and 
Saturda}'  forenoon  found  Tommy" wan- 
dering the  streets  listlessly,  very  happy, 
you  know,  but  inclined  to  kick  at  any- 
one who  came  near,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  stranger  who  asked  him  in  the 
square  if  he  could  point  out  the  abode 
of  Miss  Ailie  Cray. 

Tommy  led  the  way,  casting  some 
converted  looks  at  the  gentleman,  and 
judging  him  to  be  the  mysterious  un- 
known in  whom  the  late  Captain  Stroke 
had  taken  such  a  reprehensible  interest. 
He  was  a  stout,  red-faced  man,  stepping 
firmly  into  the  fifties,  with  a  beard  that 
even  the  most  converted  must,  envy, 
and  a  frowTi  sat  on  his  brows  all  the 
way,  proving  him  possibly  ill-tem jeered, 
but  also  one  of  the  notable  few  who  can 
think  hard  about  one  thing  for  at  least 
five  consecutive  minutes.  Many  took  a 
glint  at  him  as  he  passed,  but  missed 
the  frown,  they  were  wondering  so  much 
why  the  fur  of  his  heavy   top-coat  nvhs 
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on  the  inside,  where  it  made  little  show, 
save  at  blasty  corners. 

Miss  Ailie  was  in  her  parlor,  trying 
to  give  her  mind  to  a  blue  and  white 
note-book,  but  when  she  saw  who  was 
coming  up  the  garden  she  dropped  the 
little  volume  and  tottered  to  her  bed- 
room. She  was  there  when  Gavinia 
came  up  to  announce  that  she  had  shown 
a  gentleman  into  the  Blue  and  White 
room,  who  gave  the  name  of  Ivie  Mc- 
Lean. "Tell  him — I  shall  come  down 
— presently,"  gasped  Miss  Ailie,  and  then 
Gavinia  was  sure  this  was  the  man  who 
was  making  her  mistress  so  unhappy. 

"  She's  so  easy  flichtered  now,"  Gavi- 
nia told  Tommy  in  the  kitchen,  "that 
for  fear  o'  starting  her  I  never  whistle 
at  my  work  without  telling  her  I'm  to 
do't,  and  if  I  fall  on  the  stair,  my  first 
thocht  is  to  jump  up  and  cry,  '  It  was 
just  me  tum'ling.'  And  now  I  believe 
this  brute'll  be  the  death  o'  her." 

"  But  what  can  he  do  to  her  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  ken,  but  she's  greeting  sair, 
and  you  can  hear  how  he's  rampaging 
up  and  down  the  Blue  and  White  room. 
Listen  to  his  thrawn  feet !  He's  raging 
because  she's  so  lang  in  coming  down, 
and  come  she  daurna.  Oh,  the  poor 
crittur ! " 

Nowr,  Tommy  was  very  fond  of  his 
old  school-mistress,  and  he  began  to  be 
unhappy  with  Gavinia. 

"She  hasna  a  man -body  in  the  wrorld 
to  take  care  o'  her,"  sobbed  the  girl. 

"  Has  she  no  ?  "  cried  Tommy,  fiercely, 
and  under  one  of  the  impulses  that  so 
easily  mastered  him  he  marched  into 
the  Blue  and  White  room. 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,  and  what 
may  you  want  ? "  asked  Mr.  McLean, 
impatiently. 

Tommy  sat  down  and  folded  his 
arms.  "I'm  gaun  to  sit  here  and  see 
what  you  do  to  Miss  Ailie,"  he  said,  de- 
terminedly. 

Mr.  McLean  said  "oh  ! "  and  then 
seemed  favorably  impressed,  for  he  add- 
ed, quietly  :  "  She  is  a  friend  of  yours, 
is  she  ?  Well,  I  have  no  intention  of 
hurting  her." 

"  You  had  better  no,"  replied  Tommy, 
stoutly. 

"  Did  she  send  you  here  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  came  mvsel'." 

"To  protect  her?" 


There  was  the  irony  in  it  that  so  puts 
up  a  boy's  dander.  "  Dinna  think," 
said  Tommy,  hotly,  "that  I'm  fleid  at 
you,  though  I  have  no  beard — at  least, 
I  hinna  it  wi'  me." 

At  this  unexpected  conclusion  a  smile 
crossed  Mr.  McLean's  face,  but  was 
gone  in  an  instant.  "I  wish  you  had 
laughed,"  said  Tommy,  on  the  wratch  ; 
"  aince  a  body  laughs  he  canna  be  angry 
nae  mair,"  which  was  pretty  good  even 
for  Tommy.  It  made  Mr.  McLean  ask 
him  why  he  was  so  fond  of  Miss  Ailie. 

"I'm  the  only  man-body  she  has,"  he 
answered. 

"  Oh  ?  But  why  are  you  her  man- 
body?" 

The  boy  could  think  of  no  better 
reason  than  this:  "Because — because 
she's  so  sair  in  need  o'  ane."  (There 
were  moments  when  one  liked  Tommy.) 

Mr.  McLean  turned  to  the  window, 
and  perhaps  forgot  that  he  was  not 
alone.  "  Well,  what  are  you  thinking 
about   so   deeply?"   he   asked   by   and 

by- 

"I  was  trying  to  think  o'  something 
that  would  gar  you  laugh,"  answered 
Tommy,  very  earnestly,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  see  that  he  had  nearly  done  it. 

The  blue  and  white  note-book  was 
lying  on  the  floor  where  Miss  Ailie  had 
dropped  it.  Often  in  Tommy's  presence 
she  had  consulted  this  work,  and  cer- 
tainly its  effect  on  her  was  the  reverse 
of  laughter ;  but  once  he  had  seen  Dr. 
McQueen  pick  it  up  and  roar  over  every 
page.  With  an  inspiration  Tommy 
handed  the  book  to  Mr.  McLean.  "  It 
made  the  doctor  laugh,"  he  said,  per- 
suasively. 

"Go  away,"  said  Ivie,  impatiently; 
"I  am  in  no  mood  for  laughing." 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  answered  Tommy, 
"I'll  go,  if  you  promise  to  look  at  it," 
and  to  be  rid  of  him  the  man  agreed. 
For  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour  Tommy 
and  Gavinia  were  very  near  the  door  of 
the  Blue  and  White  room,  Tommy  whis- 
pering, dejectedly,  "I  hear  no  laugh- 
ing," and  Gavinia  replying,  "But  he 
has  quieted  down." 

Mr.  McLean  had  a  right  to  be  very 
angry,  but  only  God  can  say  whether 
he  had  a  right  to  be  as  angry  as  he  was. 
The  book  had  been  handed  to  him 
open,  and  he  was  laying  it  down  un- 
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read  when  a  word  underlined  caught 
his  eye.  It  was  his  own  name.  Noth- 
ing in  all  literature  arrests  our  atten- 
tion quite  so  much  as  that.  He  sat 
down  to  the  book.  It  was  just  about 
this  time  that  Miss  Ailie  went  on  her 
knees  to  pray. 

It  was  only  a  penny  pass-book.  On 
its  blue  cover  had  been  pasted  a  slip  of 
white  paper,  and  on  the  paper  was 
written,  in  blue  ink,  "Alison  Cray,"  with 
a  date  nearly  nine  years  old.  The  con- 
tents were  in  Miss  Ailie's  prim  hand- 
writing ;  jottings  for  her  own  use  begun 
about  the  time  when  the  sisters,  trem- 
bling at  their  audacity,  had  opened 
school,  and  consulted  and  added  to  fit- 
fully ever  since.  Hours  must  have  been 
spent  in  erasing  the  blots  and  other 
blemishes  so  carefully.  The  tiny  vol- 
ume was  not  yet  full,  and  between  its 
two  last  written  pages  lay  a  piece  of 
blue  blotting-paper  neatly  cut  to  the 
size  of  the  leaf. 

Some  of  these  notes  were  transcripts 
from  books,  some  contained  the  advice 
of  friends,  others  were  doubtless  the  re- 
sult of  talks  with  Miss  Kitty  (from 
whom  there  were  signs  that  the  work 
had  been  kept  a  secret),  many  were 
Miss  Ailie's  own.  An  entry  of  this 
kind  was  frequent :  "If  you  are  uncer- 
tain of  the  answer  to  a  question  in 
arithmetic,  it  is  advisable  to  leave  the 
room  on  some  pretext  and  work  out 
the  sum  swiftly  in  the  passage."  Vari- 
ous pretexts  were  suggested,  and  this 
one  (which  had  an  insufficient  line 
through  it)  had  been  inserted  by  Dr. 
McQueen  on  that  day  when  Tommy  saw 
him  chuckling,  "  You  pretend  that  your 
nose  is  bleeding,  and  putting  your 
handkerchief  to  it,  retire  hastily,  the 
supposition  being  that  you  have  gone 
to  put  the  key  of  the  Blue  and  White 
room  down  your  back."  Evidently 
these  small  deceptions  troubled  Miss 
Ailie,  for  she  had  written,  "  Such  sub- 
terfuge is,  I  hope,  pardonable,  the  ob- 
ject being  the  maintenance  of  scholastic 
dignity."  On  another  page,  where  the 
arithmetic  was  again  troubling  her,  this 
appeared  :  "If  Kitty  were  aware  that 
the  squealing  of  the  slate-pencils  gave 
me  such  headaches,  she  would  insist  on 
again  taking  the  arithmetic  class,  though 
it  always  makes  her  ill.     Surely,  then,  I 


am  justified  in  saying  that  the  sound 
does  not  distress  me."  To  this  the  doc- 
tor had  added,  "  You  are  a  brick." 

There  were  two  pages  headed  Never, 
which  mentioned  ten  things  that  Miss 
Ailie  must  never  do  ;  among  them, 
"Never  let  the  big  boys  know  you  are 
afraid  of  them.  To  awe  them  stamp 
with  the  foot,  speak  in  a  loud  ferocious 
voice,  and  look  them  unflinchingly  in 
the  face." 

"Punishments  "  was  another  heading, 
but  she  had  written  it  small,  as  if  to 
prevent  herself  seeing  it  each  time 
she  opened  the  book.  Obviously  her 
hope  had  been  to  dispose  of  Punish- 
ment in  a  few  lines,  but  it  would  have 
none  of  that,  and  Mr.  McLean  found 
it  stalking  from  page  to  page.  Miss 
Ailie  favored  the  cane  in  preference 
to  tawse,  which,  "  often  flap  round  your 
neck  as  you  are  about  to  bring  them 
down."  Except  in  desperate  cases  "  it 
will  probably  be  found  sufficient  to 
order  the  offender  to  bring  the  cane  to 
you."  Then  followed  a  note  about  rub- 
bing the  culprit's  hand  "  with  sweet 
butter  or  dripping "  should  you  have 
struck  too  hard. 

Dispiiiting  item,  that  on  resuming 
his  seat  the  chastised  one  is  a  hero  to 
his  fellows  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Item,  that  Master  John  James  Rattray 
knows  she  hurts  her  own  hand  more 
than  his.  Item,  that  John  James  prom- 
ised to  be  good  thoughout  the  session 
if  she  would  let  him  thrash  the  bad  ones. 
Item,  that  Master  T.  Sandys,  himself 
under  correction,  explained  to  her  (the 
artistic  instinct  again)  how  to  give  the 
cane  a  waggle  when  descending,  which 
would  double  its  nip.  Item,  that  El- 
sie Dundas  offered  to  receive  Francie 
Crabb's  punishment  for  two  snaps. 
Item,  that  Master  Gavin  Dishart,  for 
what  he  considered  the  honor  of  his 
school,  though  aware  he  was  imperil- 
ling his  soul,  fought  Hendry  Dickie  of 
Cathro's  for  saying  Miss  Ailie  could 
not  draw  blood  with  one  stroke. 

The  effect  on  Miss  Ailie  of  these 
mortifying  discoveries  could  be  read 
in  the  paragraph  headed  A  Mother's 
Method,  which  was  copied  from  a  news- 
paper.    Mrs.  E ,  it  seems,  was  the 

mother  of  four  boys  (residing  at  D — — ), 
and  she   subjected  them  frequently  to 
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corporal  chastisement   without   perma- 
nent spiritual  result.     Mrs.  E ,  by 

the  advice  of  another  lady,  Mrs.  K- 


(mother  of  six),  then  had  recourse  to  the 
following  interesting  experiment :  In- 
stead of  punishing  her  children  physi- 
cally when  they  misbehaved,  she  now  in 
their  presence  wounded  herself  by  strik- 
ing her  left  hand  severely  with  a  ruler 
held  in  the  right.  Soon  their  better 
natures  were  touched,  and  the  four  im- 
plored her  to  desist,  promising  with 
tears  never  to  offend  agaiu.     From  that 

hour  Mrs.  E had  little  trouble  with 

her  boys. 

It  was  recorded  in  the  blue  and 
white  book  how  Miss  Ailie  gave  this 
plan  a  fair  trial,  but  her  boys  must 
have  been  darker  characters  than  Mrs. 
E 's,  for  it  merely  set  them  to  watch- 
ing each  other,  so  that  they  might  cry 
out,  "  Pandy  yourself  quick,  Miss 
Ailie ;  Gavin  Dishart's  drawing  the 
devil  on  his  slate."  Nevertheless  when 
Miss  Ailie  announced  a  return  to  more 
conventional  methods,  Francie  was  put 
up  (with  threats)  to  say  that  he  suffered 
agonies  of  remorse  every  time  she 
pandied  herself  for  him,  but  the  thing 
had  been  organized  in  a  hurry  and 
Francie  was  insufficiently  primed,  and 
on  cross-examination  he  let  out  that  he 
thought  remorse  was  a  swelling  of  the 
hands. 

Miss  Ailie  was  \ery  humble-minded, 
and  her  entries  under  The  Teacher 
Taught  were  all  admonitions  for  her- 
self. Thus  she  chided  herself  for  cow- 
ardice because  "  Delicate  private  rea- 
sons have  made  me  avoid  all  mention  of 
India  in  the  geography  classes.  Kitty 
says  quite  calmly  that  this  is  fair  nei- 
ther to  our  pupils  nor  to  I M . 

The  courage  of  Kitty  in  this  matter  is  a 
constant  rebuke  to  me."  Except  on  a 
few  occasions  Mr.  McLean  found  that 
he  was  always  referred  to  as  I— — 
M . 

Quite  early  in  the  volume  Miss  Ailie 
knew  that  her  sister's  hold  on  life  was 
loosening.  "  How  bright  the  world 
suddenly  seems,"  Mr.  McLean  read, 
"  when  there  is  the  tiniest  improve- 
ment in  the  health  of  an  invalid  one 
loves."  Is  it  laughable  that  such  a  note 
as  this  is  appended  to  a  recipe  for  beef- 
tea?     "It  is  surely  not  very  wicked  to 


pretend  to  Kitty  that  I  keep  some  of  it 
for  myself  ;  she  would  not  take  it  all  if 
she  knew  I  dined  on  the  beef  it  was 
made  from."  Other  entries  showed  too 
plainly  that  Miss  Ailie  stinted  herself 
of  food  to  provide  delicacies  for  Miss 
Kitty.  No  doubt  her  expenses  were 
alarming  her  when  she  wrote  this : 
"An  iuteresting  article  in  the  Mentor 
says  that  nearly  all  of  us  eat  and  drink 
too  much.  Were  we  to  mortify  oar 
stomachs  we  should  be  healthier  ani- 
mals and  more  capable  of  sustained 
thought.  The  word  animal  in  this  con- 
nection is  coarse,  but  the  article  is  most 
impressive,  and  a  crushing  reply  to  Dr. 
McQueen's  assertion  that  the  editor 
drinks.  In  the  school-room  I  have  fre- 
quently found  my  thoughts  of  late  wan- 
dering from  classwork,  and  I  hastily 
ascribed  it  to  sitting  up  during  the 
night  with  Kitty  or  to  my  habit  of  lis- 
tening lest  she  should  be  calling  for  me. 
Probably  I  had  over-eaten,  and  I  must 
mortify  the  stomach.  A  glass  of  hot 
water  with  half  a  spoonful  of  sugar  in 
it  is  highly  recommended  as  a  light 
supper." 

"  How  long  ago  it  may  seem  since 
yesterday  !  "  Do  you  need  to  be  told 
on  what  dark  day  Miss  Ailie  discovered 
that ?  "I  used  to  pray  that  I  should  be 
taken  first,  but  I  was  both  impious  and 
selfish,  for  how  could  fragile  Kitty  have 
fought  on  alone  ?  " 

In  time  happiness  again  returned  to 
Miss  Ailie  ;  of  all  our  friends  it  is  the 
one  most  reluctant  to  leave  us  on  this 
side  of  the  grave.  It  came  at  first  dis- 
guised, in  the  form  of  duties,  old  and 
new  ;  and  stealthily,  when  Miss  Ailie 
was  not  looking,  it  mixed  with  the  small 
worries  and  joys  that  had  been  events 
while  Miss  Kitty  lived,  and  these  it  con- 
verted once  more  into  events,  where 
Miss  Ailie  found  it  lurking,  and  at  first 
she  would  not  take  it  back  to  her  heart, 
but  it  crept  in  without  her  knowing. 
And  still  there  were  I M 's  let- 
ters. "  They  are  all  I  have  to  look  for- 
ward  to,"    she   wrote   in   self-defence. 

"  I   shall  never  write  to    I M 

again,"  was  another  entry,  but  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean found  on  the  same  page,  "  I  have 
written  to  I M ,  but  do  not  in- 
tend posting  it,"  and  beneath  that  was, 
"  God  forgive  me,  I  have  posted  it." 
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The  troubles  with  arithmetic  were 
becoming  more  terrible.  "  I  am  never 
really  sure  about  the  decimals,"  she 
wrote. 

A  Professor  of  Memory  had  appeared 
at  the  Muckley,  and  Miss  Ailie  admits 
having  given  him  half-a-crown  to  explain 
his  system  to  her.  But  when  he  was 
gone  she  could  not  remember  whether 
you  multiplied  everything  by  ten  before 
dividing  by  five  and  subtracting  a  hun- 
dred, or  began  by  dividing  and  doing 
something  underhand  with  the  cube 
root.  Then  Mr.  Dishart,  who  had  a 
microscope,  wanted  his  boy  to  be  taught 
science,  and  several  experiments  were 
described  at  length  in  the  book,  one  of 
them  dealing  with  a  penny,  H,  and  a 
piston,  X  Y,  and  you  do  things  to  the 
piston  "  and  then  the  penny  comes  to  the 
surface."  "  But  it  never  does,"  Miss 
Ailie  wrote,  sorrowfully ;  perhaps  she 
was  glad  when  Master  Dishart  was  sent 
to  another  school. 

"Though  I  teach  the  girls  the  piano- 
forte I  find  that  I  cannot  stretch  my 
fingers  as  I  used  to  do.  Kitty  used  to 
take  the  music,  and  I  often  remember 
this  suddenly  when  superintending  a 
lesson.  It  is  a  pain  to  me  that  so  many 
wish  to  acquire  '  The  Land  of  the  Leal,' 

which   Kitty  sang    so    often    to    I 

M at  Magenta  Cottage. 

Even  the  French,  of  which  Miss  Ailie 
had  once  been  very  proud,  was  slipping 
from  her.     "Kitty  and  I  kept  up  our 

French   by  translating   I M 's 

letters  and  comparing  our  versions,  but 
now  that  this  stimulus  is  taken  away  I 
find  that  I  am  forgetting  my  French.  Or 
is  it  only  that  I  am  growing  old?  too  old 
to  keep  school  ?  "  This  dread  was  begin- 
ning to  haunt  Miss  Ailie,  and  the  pages 
between  which  the  blotting-paper  lay  re- 
vealed that  she  had  written  to  the  editor 
of  the  Mentor  asking  up  to  what  age  he 
thought  a  needy  gentlewoman  had  a 
right  to  teach.  The  answer  was  not 
given,  but  her  comment  on  it  told  every- 
thing. "  I  asked  him  to  be  severely  truth- 
ful, so  that  I  cannot  resent  his  reply. 
But  if  I  take  his  advice,  how  am  I  to 
liye  ?  And  if  I  do  not  take  it,  I  fear 
I  am  but  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  true  education." 

That  is  a  summary  of  what  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean read  in  the  blue  and  white  book  ; 


remember,  you  were  warned  not  to  ex- 
pect much.  And  Tommy  and  Gavinia 
listened,  and  Tommy  said,  "I  hear  no 
laughing,"  and  Gavinia  answered,  "  But 
he  has  quieted  down,"  and  upstairs  Miss 
Ailie  was  on  her  knees.  A  time  came 
when  Mr.  McLean  could  find  something 
to  laugh  at  in  that  little  pass-book,  but 
it  was  not  then,  not  even  when  he 
reached  the  end.  He  left  something  on 
the  last  page  instead.  At  least  I  think 
it  must  have  been  he  :  Miss  Ailie's  tears 
could  not  have  been  so  long  a-drying. 

You  may  rise  now,  Miss  Ailie  ;  your 
prayer  is  granted. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 

TOMMY    REPENTS,    AND    IS    NONE    THE    WORSE 
FOR    IT 

R.  McLEAN  wrote  a  few  reas- 
suring words  to  Miss  Ailie, 
and  having  told  Gavinia  to 
give  the  note  to  her  walked 
quietly  out  of  the  house  ;  he  was  coming 
back  after  he  had  been  to  Miss  Kitty's 
grave.  Gavinia,  however,  did  not  know 
this,  and  having  delivered  the  note  she 
returned  dolefully  to  the  kitchen  to  say 
to  Tommy,  "  His  letter  maun  have  been 
as  thraun  as  himsel',  for  as  soon  as  she 
read  it,  down  she  plumped  on  her  knees 
again." 

But  Tommy  was  not  in  the  kitchen  ; 
he  was  on  the  garden -wall  watching  Miss 
Ailie's  persecutor. 

"  Would  it  no  be  easier  to  watch  him 
frae  the  gate  ?  "  suggested  Gavinia,  who 
had  not  the  true  detective  instinct. 

Tommy  disregarded  her  womanlike 
question  ;  a  great  change  had  come  over 
him  since  she  went  upstairs  ;  his  head 
now  wobbled  on  his  shoulders  like  a 
little  balloon  that  wanted  to  cut  its  con- 
nection with  earth  and  soar. 

"  What  makes  you  look  so  queer  ?  " 
cried  the  startled  maid.  "  I  thought 
you  was  converted." 

"So  I  am,"  he  shouted,  "  I'm  more 
converted  than  ever,  and  yet  I  can  do  it 
just  the  same  !  Gavinia,  I've  found  a 
wy  ! 

He  was  hurrying  off  on  Mr.  McLean's 
trail,  but  turned  to  say,  "  Gavinia,  do 
you  ken  wha  that  man  is?  " 
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"  Ower  weel  I  ken,"  she  answered, 
"  it's  Mr.  McLean." 

"  McLean  ! "  he  echoed,  scornfully, 
"  ay,  I've  heard  that's  one  of  the  names 
he  goes  by,  but  hearken,  and  I'll  tell 
you  wha  he  really  is.  That's  the  scoun- 
drel  Stroke  !  " 

No  wonder  Gavinia  was  flabbergasted. 
"  Wha  are  you  then  ?  "  she  cried. 

"I'm  the  Champion  of  Dames,"  he 
replied,  loftily,  and  before  she  had  re- 
covered from  this  he  was  stalking  Mr. 
McLean  in  the  cemetery. 

Miss  Kitty  sleeps  in  a  beautiful  hol- 
low called  the  Basin,  but  the  stone  put 
up  to  her  memory  hardly  marks  the 
spot  now,  for  with  a  score  of  others  it 
was  blown  on  its  face  by  the  wind  that 
uprooted  so  many  trees  in  the  Den,  and 
as  it  fell  it  lies.  From  the  Basin  to  the 
rough  road  that  clings  like  a  belt  to  the 
round  cemetery  dyke  is  little  more  than 
a  jump,  and  shortly  after  Miss  Kitty's 
grave  had  been  pointed  out  to  him,  Mr. 
McLean  was  seen  standing  there  hat  in 
hand  by  a  man  on  the  road.  This  man 
was  Dr.  McQueen  hobbling  home  from 
the  Forest  Muir  ;  he  did  not  hobble  as  a 
rule,  but  hobble  everyone  must  on  that 
misshapen  brae,  except  Murdoch  Gelat- 
ley,  who  being  short  in  one  leg  else- 
where, is  here  the  only  straight  man. 
McQueen's  sharp  eyes,  however,  picked 
out  not  only  the  stranger  but  Tommy 
crouching  behind  Haggart's  stone,  and 
him  did  the  doctor's  famous  crook  staff 
catch  in  the  neck  and  whisk  across  the 
dyke. 

"What  man  is  that  you're  watching, 
you  mysterious  loon  ? "  McQueen  de- 
manded, curiously  ;  but  of  course  Tom- 
my would  not  divulge  so  big  a  secret. 
Now  the  one  weakness  of  this  large- 
hearted  old  bachelor  (perhaps  it  is  a  pro- 
fessional virtue)  was  a  devouring  in- 
quisitiveness,  and  he  would  be  troubled 
until  he  discovered  who  was  the  stranger 
standing  in  such  obvious  emotion  by  the 
side  of  an  old  grave.  "  Well,  you  must 
come  back  with  me  to  the  surgery,  for  I 
want  you  to  run  an  errand  for  me,"  he 
said,  testily,  hoping  to  pump  the  boy  by 
the  way,  but  Tommy  dived  beneath  his 
stick  and  escaped.  This  rasped  the  doc- 
tors' temper,  which  was  unfortunate  for 
Grizel,  whom  he  caught  presently  peep- 
ing in  at  his  surgery  window.     A  dozen 


times  of  late  she  had  wondered  whether 
she  should  ask  him  to  visit  her  mam- 
ma, and  though  the  Painted  Lady  had 
screamed  in  terror  at  the  proposal,  be- 
ing afraid  of  doctors,  Grizel  would  have 
ventured  ere  now,  had  it  not  been  for 
her  mistaken  conviction  that  he  was  a 
hard  man,  who  would  only  flout  her.  It 
had  once  come  to  her  ears  that  he  had 
said  a  woman  like  her  mamma  could 
demoralize  a  whole  town,  with  other 
harsh  remarks,  doubtless  exaggerated 
in  the  repetition,  and  so  he  was  the  last 
man  she  dared  think  of  going  to  for 
help,  when  he  should  have  been  the 
first.  Nevertheless  she  had  come  now, 
and  a  soft  word  from  him,  such  as  he 
gave  most  readily  to  all  who  were  in 
distress,  would  have  drawn  her  pitiful 
tale  from  her,  but  he  was  in  a  grumpy 
mood,  and  had  heard  none  of  the  rumors 
about  her  mother's  being  ill,  which  in- 
deed were  only  common  among  the 
Monypenny  children,  and  his  first  words 
checked  her  confidences.  "  What  are 
you  hanging  about  my  open  window 
for  ?  "  he  cried,  sharply. 

"Did  you  think  I  wanted  to  steal 
anything  ?  "  replied  the  indignant  child. 

"I  won't  say  but  what  I  had  some 
such  thait." 

She  turned  to  leave  him,  but  he  hooked 
her  with  his  staff.  "  As  you're  here,"  he 
said,  "  will  yo u  go  an  errand  for  me  ?  " 

"No,"  she  told  him,  promptly;  "I 
don't  like  you." 

"There's  no  love  lost  between  us,"  he 
replied,  "  for  I  think  you're  the  dourest 
lassie  I  ever  clapped  eyes  on,  but  there's 
no  other  litlin  handy,  so  you  must  do 
as  you  are  bid,  and  take  this  bottle  to 
Bailmgall's. " 

"  Is  it  a  medicine  bottle  ?  "  she  asked, 
with  sudden  interest. 

"Yes,  it's  medicine.  Do  you  know 
Ballingall's  house  in  the  West  town  end?" 

"  Ballingall  who  has  the  little  school?  " 

"  The  same,  but  I  doubt  he'll  keep 
school  no  longer." 

"  Is  he  dying  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  there's  no  doubt  of  it. 
Will  you  go  ?  " 

"I  should  love  to  go,"  she  cried. 

"  Love  !  "  he  echoed,  looking  at  her 
with  displeasure.  "  You  can't  love  to 
go,  so  talk  no  more  nonsense,  but  go, 
and  I'll  give  you  a  bawbee." 
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"  I  don't  want  a  bawbee,"  she  said. 
"  Do  you  think  they  will  let  me  go  in 
to  see  Ballin  gall  ?  " 

The  doctor  frowned.  "What  makes 
you  want  to  see  a  dying  man  ?  "  he  de- 
manded. 

"I  should  just  love  to  see  him  !  "  she 
exclaimed,  and  she  added,  determinedly, 
"  I  won't  give  up  the  bottle  until  they 
let  me  in." 

He  thought  her  an  unpleasant,  morbid 
girl,  but  "  that  is  no  affair  of  mine," 
he  said  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  he 
gave  her  the  bottle  to  deliver.  Before 
taking  it  to  Ballin gall's,  however,  she 
committed  a  little  crime.  She  bought 
an  empty  bottle  at  the  'Sosh,  and  poured 
into  it  some  of  the  contents  of  the  medi- 
cine bottle,  which  she  then  filled  up  with 
water.  She  dared  try  no  other  way  now 
of  getting  medicine  for  her  mother,  and 
was  too  ignorant  to  know  that  there  are 
different  drugs  for  different  ailments. 

Grizel  not  only  contrived  to  get  in  to 
see  Ballin  gall,  but  stayed  by  his  side  for 
several  hours,  and  when  she  came  out  it 
was  night-time.  On  her  way  home  she 
saw  a  light  moving  in  the  Den,  where 
she  had  expected  to  play  no  more,  and 
she  could  not  prevent  her  legs  running 
joyously  toward  it.  So  when  Corp,  ris- 
ing out  of  the  darkness,  deftly  cut  her 
throat,  she  was  not  so  angry  as  she 
should  have  been. 

"  I'm  so  glad  we  are  to  play  again, 
after  all,  Corp,"  she  said  ;  but  he  replied, 
grandly,  "Thou  little  kennest  wha  you're 
speaking  to,  my  gentle  jade." 

He  gave  a  curious  hitch  to  his 
breeches,  but  it  only  puzzled  her.  "  I 
wear  gallowses  no  more,"  he  explained, 
lifting  his  waistcoat  to  show  that  his 
braces  now  encircled  him  as  a  belt,  but 
even  then  she  did  not  understand. 
"Know,  then,"  said  Corp,  sternly,  "I  am 
Ben  the  Boatswain." 

"  And  am  I  not  the  Lady  Griselda 
any  more  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I'm  no  sure,"  he  confessed  ;  "  but  if 
you  are,  there's  a  price  on  your  head." 

"  What  is  Tommy  ?  " 

"  I  dinna  ken  yet,  but  Gavinia  says  he 
telled  her  he's  Champion  of  Damns.  I 
kenna  what  Elspeth'U  say  to  that." 

Grizel  was  starting  for  the  Lair,  but 
he  caught  her  by  the  skirt. 

"  Is  he  not  at  the  Lair  ?  "  she  inquired. 


"  We  knowest  it  not,''  he  answered, 
gravely.  "  We're  looking  for't,"  he  add- 
ed with  some  awe  ;  "  we've  been  looking 
for't  this  three  year."  Then,  in  a  louder 
voice,  "  If  you  can  guide  us  to  it,  my 
pretty  trifle,  you'll  be  richly  rewarded.'' 

"  But  where  is  he  ?  Don't  vou 
know  ?  *' 

"Fine  I  knowest,  but  it  wouldna  be 
mous  to  tell  you,  for  I  kenna  whether 
you  be  friend  or  foe.  What's  that  you're 
carrying  ?  '' 

"  It  is  a — a  medicine  bottle." 

"  Gie  me  a  sook  !  " 

"No." 

"Just  ane,"  begged  Corp,  "and  I'll 
tell  you  whaur  he  is." 

He  got  his  way,  and  smacked  his  lips 
unctuously. 

"  Now,  where  is  Tommy  ?  " 

"  Put  your  face  close  to  mine,"  said 
Corp,  and  then  he  whispered,  hoarsely, 
"  He's  in  a  spleet  new  Lair  writing  out 
bills  wi'  a'  his  micht,  offering  live  hun- 
der  crowns  reward  for  Strokes  head, 
dead  or  alive  !  " 

The  new  haunt  was  a  deserted  house, 
that  stood,  very  damp,  near  a  little 
waterfall  to  the  east  of  the  Den.  Bits 
of  it  well  planted  in  the  marsh  adhere 
doggedly  together  to  this  day,  but  even 
then  the  roof  was  off'  and  the  chimney 
lay  in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  like  blank- 
ets that  have  slipped  off  a  bed. 

This  was  the  good  ship  Ailie  lying  at 
anchor,  man-of-war,  thirty  guns,  a  cart- 
wheel to  steer  it  by,  T.  Sandys,  com- 
mander. 

On  the  following  Saturday  Ben  the 
Boatswain  piped  all  hands,  and  Mr. 
Sandys  delivered  a  speech  of  the  bluff, 
straightforward  kind  that  sailors  love. 
Here,  unfortunately,  it  must  be  con- 
densed. He  reminded  them  that  three 
years  had  passed  since  their  gracious 
queen  (cheers)  sent  them  into  these  seas 
to  hunt  down  the  Pretender  (hisses). 
Their  ship  had  been  christened  the  Ailie. 
because  its  object  was  to  avenge  the  in- 
sults offered  bv  the  Pretender  to  a  ladv 
of  that  name  for  whom  everyone  of  them 
would  willingly  die.  Like  all  his  race 
the  Pretender,  or  Stroke,  as  he  called 
himself,  was  a  torment  to  single  women  ; 
he  had  not  only  stolen  all  this  lady's 
wealth,   but    now   he    wanted    to    make 
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her  walk  the  plank,  a  way  of  getting  rid 
of  enemies  the  mere  mention  of  which 
set  the  blood  of  all  honest  men  boiling 
(cheers).  As  yet  they  had  not  succeeded 
in  finding  Stroke's  Lair,  though  they 
knew  it  to  be  in  one  of  the  adjoining 
islands,  but  they  had  suffered  many 
privations,  twice  their  gallant  vessel  had 
been  burned  to  the  water's  edge,  once 
she  had  been  sunk,  once  blown  into  the 
air,  but  had  that  dismayed  them  ? 

Here  the  Boatswain  sent  round  a 
whisper,  and  they  all  cried,  loyally,  "  Ay, 
ay,  sir." 

He  had  now  news  for  them  that  would 
warm  their  hearts  like  grog.  He  had 
not  discovered  the  Lair,  but  he  had 
seen  Stroke,  he  had  spoken  to  him  ! 
Disguised  as  a  boy  he  had  tracked  the 
Jacobite  and  found  him  skulking  in  the 
house  of  the  unhappy  Ailie.  After  blus- 
tering for  a  little  Stroke  had  gone  on 
his  knees  and  offered  not  only  to  cease 
persecuting  this  lady  but  to  return  to 
France.  Mr.  Sandys  had  kicked  him 
into  a  standing  posture  and  then  left 
him.  But  this  clemency  had  been  ill 
repaid.  Stroke  had  not  returned  to 
France.  He  was  staying  at  the  Quhar- 
ity  Anns,  a  Thrums  inn,  where  he  called 
himself  McLean.  It  had  gone  through 
the  town  like  wild  lire  that  he  had  writ- 
ten to  someone  in  Redlintie  to  send  him 
on  another  suit  of  clothes  and  four 
dickies.  No  one  suspected  his  real 
character,  but  all  noted  that  he  went 
to  the  unhappy  Ailie's  house  daily,  and 
there  was  a  town  about  it.  Ailie  was 
but  a  woman,  and  women  could  not  de- 
fend themselves  "  (Boatswain,  put  Grizel 
in  chains  if  she  opens  her  mouth)," 
and  so  the  poor  thing  had  been  forced 
to  speak  to  him,  and  even  to  go  walks 
with  him.  Her  life  was  in  danger,  and 
before  now  Mr.  Sandys  would  have 
taken  him  prisoner,  but  the  queen  had 
said  these  wrords,  "Noble  Sandys,  de- 
stroy the  Lair,"  and  the  best  way  to  dis- 
cover this  horrid  spot  was  to  follow 
Stroke  night  and  day  until  he  went  to  it. 
Then  they  would  burn  it  to  the  ground, 
put  him  on  board  the  Ailie,  up  with 
the  jib-boom  sail,  and  away  to  the  Tower 
of  London. 

At  the  words  "  Tower  of  London," 
Ben  cried  "  Tumble  up  there  !  "  which 
was  the  signal  for  three  such  ringing 


cheers  as  only  British  tars  are  capable 
of.  Three  ?  To  be  exact  only  two  and 
a  half,  for  the  third  stopped  in  the 
middle,  as  if  the  lid  had  suddenly  been 
put  on. 

What  so  startled  them  was  the  unex- 
pected appearance  in  their  midst  of  the 
very  man  Tommy  had  been  talking  of. 
Taking  a  stroll  through  the  Den  Mr. 
McLean  had  been  drawn  toward  the 
ruin  by  the  first  cheers,  and  had  arrived 
in  time  to  learn  who  and  what  he  really 
wras. 

"  Stroke  !  "  gasped  one  small  voice. 

The  presumptuous  man  folded  his 
arms.  "  So,  Sandys,"  he  said,  in  hollow 
tones,  "  we  meet  again  !  " 

Even  Grizel  got  behind  Tommy,  and 
perhaps  it  was  this  that  gave  him  spunk 
to  say,  tremulously,  "  Wh-what  are  you 
doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  have  come,"  replied  the  ruddy 
Pretender,  "  to  defy  you,  ay,  proud 
Sandys,  to  challenge  thee  to  the  deed 
thou  pratest  of.  I  go  from  here  to  my 
Lair.     Follow  me,  if  thou  darest !  " 

He  brought  his  hand  down  with  a 
bang  upon  the  barrel,  laughed  disdain- 
fully, and  springing  over  the  vessel's  side 
was  at  once  lost  in  the  darkness.  In- 
stead of  following,  all  stood  transfixed, 
gazing  at  the  barrel,  on  which  lay  five 
shillings. 

"  He  put  them  there  when  he  slammed 
it!" 

"Losh  behears  !  there's  a  shilling  to 
ilka  ane  o'  us." 

"I  winna  touch  the  siller,"  said 
Sandys,  moodily. 

"  What  ?  "  cried  Gavinia. 

"I  tell  you  it's  a  bribe." 

"Do  you  hear  him?"  screamed  Ga- 
vinia. "  He  says  we're  no  to  lay  hands 
on't !     Corp,  whaur's  your  tongue  ?  " 

But  even  in  that  trying  moment 
Corp's  trust  in  Tommy  shone  out  beau- 
tiful and  strong.  "  Dinna  be  feared, 
Gavinia,"   he  wbispered,   "he'll    find    a 

wy." 

"  Lights  out  and  follow  Stroke  ! "  was 
the  order,  and  the  crew  at  once  scat- 
tered in  pursuit,  Mr.  Sandys  remaining 
behind  a  moment  to  —  to  put  some- 
thing in  his  pocket. 

Mr.  McLean  gave  them  a  long  chase, 
walking  demurely  when  lovers  w7ere  in 
sight,    but    at    other   times    doubling, 
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jumping,  even  standing  on  eminences 
and  crowing  insultingly  like  a  cock, 
and  not  until  he  had  only  breath  left  to 
chuckle  did  the  stout  man  vanish  from 
the  Den.  Elspeth,  now  a  cabin-boy,  was 
so  shaken  by  the  realism  of  the  night's 
adventures  that  Gavinia  (able  seaman) 
took  her  home,  and  when  Mr.  Sandys 
and  his  Boatswain  met  at  the  Cuttle  well 
neither  could  tell  where  Grizel  was. 

"  She  had  no  business  to  munt  with- 
out my  leave."  Tommy  said,  sulkily. 

"No,  she  hadna.  Is  she  the  Lady 
Griselda  yet  ?  " 

"  Not  her,  she's  the  Commander's 
wife." 

Ben  shook  his  head,  for  this,  he  felt, 
was  the  one  thing  Tommy  could  not  do. 
"  Well,  then,"  growled  Tommy,  "  if  she 
winna  be  that,  she'll  hae  to  serve  before 
the  mast,  for  I  tell  you  plain  I'll  have 
no  single  women  on  board. 

"And  what  am  I,  forbv  Ben  the 
Boatswain  ?  " 

"  Naething.  Honest  men  has  just 
one  name." 

"What!  I'm  just  one  single  man?" 
Corp  was  a  little  crestfallen.  "  It's  a 
come  down,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh, 
"  mind,  I  dinna  grumble,  but  it's  a 
come  down." 

"  And  you  dinna  hae  '  Methinks  '  now 
either,"  Tommy  announced,  pitilessly. 

Corp  had  dreaded  this.  "  I'll  be  gey 
an'  lonely  without  it,"  he  said,  with 
some  dignity,  "  and  it  was  the  usefulest 
swear  I  kent  o'.  '  Methinks  ! '  I  used 
to  roar  at  Mason  Malcolm's  collie,  and 
the  crittur  came  in  ahint  in  a  swite  o' 
fear.     Losh,  Tommy,  is  that  you  blood- 
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There  was  indeed  an  ugly  gash  on 
Tommy's  hand.  "  You've  been  hacking 
at  yoursel '  again,"  said  the  distressed 
Corp,  who  knew  that  in  his  enthusiasm 
Tommy  had  more  than  once  drawn 
blood  from  himself.  "  When  you  take 
it  a'  so  real  as  that,"  he  said,  uncomfort- 
ably, "I  near  think  we  should  gie  it  up." 

Tommy  stamped  his  foot.  "  Take 
tent  o'  yoursel! "  he  cried,  threateningly. 
"  When  I  was  tracking  Stroke  I  fell  in 
with  one  of  his  men,  and  we  had  a  tus- 
sle. He  pinked  me  in  the  hand,  but 
'tis  only  a  scratch,  bah  !  He  was  carry- 
ing treasure,  and  I  took  it  from  him." 

Ben  whistled.  "Five  shillings?"  he 
asked,  slapping  his  knee. 

"  How  did  you  know  ? "  demanded 
Tommy,  frowning,  and  then  they  tried 
to  stare  each  other  down. 

"  I  thought  I  saw  you  pouching  it," 
Corp  ventured  to  say. 

"  Boatswain  ! " 

"I  mean,"  explained  Corp,  hurriedly, 
"  I  mean  that  I  kent  you  would  find  a  wy. 
Didest  thou  kill  the  Jacobite  rebel  ?  " 

'•  He  lies  but  a  few  paces  off,"  replied 
Tommy,  "  and  already  the  vultures  are 
picking  his  bones." 

"  So  perish  all  Victoria's  enemies," 
said  Ben  the  Boatswain,  loyally,  but  a 
sudden  fear  made  him  add,  with  a  com- 
plete change  of  voice,  "  You  dinna 
chance  to  ken  his  name  ?  " 

"Ay,  I  had  marked  him  before,"  an- 
swered Tommv,  "  he  was  called  Corp  of 
Corp." 

Ben  the  Boatswain  rose,  sat  down, 
rose  again.  "Tommy,"  he  said,  wiping 
his  brow  with  his  sleeve,  "  come  awa' 
hame  ! " 


(To  be  continued. ) 


A  SYMBOL 
By  Melville  Upton 

Outside,  in  the  night, 

On  the  stretch  of  the  railless  roadbed, 

Through  the  clamor  of  steel 

And  the  beat  of  the  heavy  wheels'  pounding, 

Moving  hither  and  yon 

At  the  car-window's  ceaseless  swaying, 

Drives  another  train  through  the  limitless  night. 

Resistless  and  still, 

With  its  phantom  glimmer  of  brass-work, 

With  the  dim  lamps  flaring 

On  faces  cut  out  of  the  shadow — 

On  the  hair's  young  gold, 

On  the  weary  and  waiting     .     .     . 

While  here,  in  the  tumult  around  me, 

Grows  the  sense  of  a  silent  presence, 

A  still,  reassuring  presence     .     .     . 

Through  the  quick-opened  door 

Crowds  the  clamor  of  wheels 

And  the  sudden  clang  of  the  engine — 

But  still,  forging  on  through  the  darkness, 

Swings  the  shadowy  train 

And  the  lamps  and  the  faces — 

The  hair's  young  gold — the  weary  and  waiting. 


ARS    ET   VITA 

By  T.  R.  Sullivan 


|T  was  when  Burton  Mur- 
ray was  still  under  thir- 
ty—  in  fact,  just  after 
the  Salon  Jury  had  giv- 
en his  "  Stirrup  Cup  " 
an  honorable  mention, 
that  he  made  Gaillard's 
acquaintance.  He  had 
conceived  the  first  idea  for  his  more  im- 
portant picture  of  the  "  Farandole,"  and 
decided  that  he  must  move  into  a  larger 
and  better  studio  before  beginning 
work  upon  it.  Someone  told  him  that 
Gaillard,  the  sculptor,  over  in  the  Quar- 


tier  des  Ternes,  had  a  vacant  place  to  let 
adjoining  his  own  ;  and  the  very  next 
morning  Murray  turned  up  at  Number 
15  of  the  Rue  d'Armaillc. 

It  is  a  short,  side  street,  gray  and  un- 
interesting, between  the  Avenue  Carnot 
and  the  main  artery  of  the  quarter,  that 
other  avenue,  wide,  dismal,  and  bour- 
geoise,  fitly  named  des  Ternes.  You 
need  only  turn  a  corner  to  see  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe  looming  up,  hardly  ten 
steps  off.  But  fashion  having  declared 
that  these  steps  lead  the  wrong  way, 
cheap  trade  and  small  industries  flourish 
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throughout  the  neighborhood,  which 
stretches  on  toward  the  barrier  with 
a  look  more  suburban  than  Parisian. 
From  these  surface  indications  the 
painter  argued  that  rents  would  come 
within  his  means,  and  one  glance  at 
the  precincts  of  number  15  convinced 
hini  that  here  was  exactly  the  place  he 
wanted.  The  house  stood  in  an  ir- 
regular patch  of  open  ground,  separated 
from  the  street  by  an  iron  grate,  and 
ending  in  a  vaulted  passage  that  led 
through  to  the  Avenue  des  Ternes. 
The  studios  overlooking  this  unencum- 
bered space,  which  had  once  been  a  gar- 
den, were  additions  made  by  Gaillard 
himself,  upon  his  recent  purchase  of 
the  property.  The  approach  to  them 
was  up  a  kind  of  postern  staircase  at 
the  back  of  the  building  ;  there,  on  the 
first  landing,  Murray  saw  the  sculptor's 
card,  and  knocked. 

Felix  Gaillard,  Statuaire  !  He  had 
figured  in  every  Salon  catalogue  for 
thirty  years,  yet  Murray  knew  him  neith- 
er by  sight  nor  by  name,  and  could  not 
recall  a  single  example  of  his  work. 
This  had  gained  no  honors,  though  it 
sold  reasonably  well  and  was  by  no 
means  bad  in  its  way — an  academic  and 
old-fashioned  one.  Gaillard,  well  over 
fifty,  thought  himself  too  old  to  learn 
new  tricks.  He  had  money  enough  for 
the  comfort  of  his  wife  and  children, 
and  therein,  perhaps,  lay  the  secret  of 
his  semi-obscurity  ;  "  for  sitting  upon 
down,  or  under  quilt,  one  coineth  not 
to  fame."  So  Gaillard,  with  bread  and 
butter  in  plenty,  went  on,  year  after 
year,  turning  out  salable  things  that 
lacked  distinction,  and  therefore  gave 
him  none.  At  times,  he  reproached 
himself  with  failure  and  tried  to  make 
frantic  amends  for  it,  his  true  artistic 
spirit  getting  the  upper  hand  and  j)os- 
sessing  him  like  a  demon.  But  he  was 
too  apt  to  consider  himself  complacent- 
ly, even  in  his  working  hours  ;  while 
out  of  these  he  became  a  reckless,  irre- 
sponsible creature,  wildly  convivial  in 
his  tastes,  with  no  more  moral  sense 
than  a  faun,  keeping  his  wife  in  a  con- 
tinual ferment  of  jealousy.  He  was  of 
the  ruddy  Normaa  type,  short  and  ro- 
bust, with  a  fine,  straight  nose  and 
prominent  black  eyes  under  brows  well 
arched.     He   wore    a    clipped    grizzled 


beard  ;  and  his  long  mustaches,  curl- 
ing up  almost  to  his  eyelashes,  accen- 
tuated the  frolicsome  expression  of  his 
face.  He  seemed  to  struggle  inwardly 
with  an  access  of  perpetual  mirth,  the 
signs  of  which  never  could  be  quite 
suppressed  ;  but  the  fact  was  that  mirth 
had  been  the  life  long  opposing  force  to 
which  he  had  yielded,  time  and  time 
again,  with  no  struggle  whatever.  Such 
was  the  man  who  now  rose  from  his 
work,  with  all  its  stains  upon  him,  to 
admit  Burton  Murray,  and  whose  first 
answer  to  the  inquiry  about  the  studio 
was  a  look  of  suspicion.  For  although 
Murray's  income,  in  those  days,  was  by 
no  means  large,  he  always  contrived  to 
be  well  dressed,  and  his  trim  figure 
suggested  an  idle  man  of  the  world 
rather  than  a  painter  of  promise. 

But  Murray's  card  appeared  to  fur- 
nish the  proprietor  with  a  satisfactory 
explanation.  "  English  !  "  he  said,  after 
wrestling  with  the  strange  name  for  a 
few  seconds  silently.  'American  !  " 
was  the  answer.  Then  Gaillard  nodded 
and  smiled,  and  pushed  his  thick  Bre- 
ton cap  back  from  his  forehead  ;  and, 
taking  down  a  key,  led  the  way  to  the 
vacant  studio,  which,  instead  of  adjoin- 
ing his,  occupied  with  its  dependencies 
the  entire  floor  above.  There  was  a 
small  apartment,  including  a  chamber, 
a  tiny  kitchen,  and  a  dark  room  off  it, 
which  might  serve  by  night  as  a  salle- 
d-manger  or  a  salon.  The  studio  it- 
self was  of  fine  proportions,  superbly 
lighted.  Murray's  favorable  impres- 
sions were  all  confirmed,  and  he  at  once 
inquired  the  price.  But  his  face  fell, 
when  this  proved  to  be  much  more 
than  he  cared  to  give.  He  said  so 
frankly. 

"  It  is  not  dear,"  returned  Gaillard. 

"No,  and  it  is  admirable.  I  see  my- 
self already  painting  in  it.  But — it  is 
impossible."  And  he  turned  toward 
the  door. 

"How  much,  then,  would  Monsieur 
be  willing  to  pay  ?  " 

Murray,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
indicated  terms  which,  as  he  explained, 
were  a  considerable  advance  upon  those 
paid  by  him  for  inferior  quarters  ;  but 
they  were  less  by  several  hundred  francs 
than  those  of  Monsieur  Gaillard,  who 
shook  his  head. 
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"  I  am  very  sorry,"  said  lie.  Then  he 
followed  Murray,  down  past  his  own 
door  to  the  street  level,  in  silence.  There 
he  made  a  little  speech  about  the  weath- 
er and,  looking  at  the  card  which  was 
still  in  his  hand,  added,  abruptly  : 

"It  wTas  you  who  received  honorable 
mention  for  'Le  Coup  de  l'Etrier,' — 
Monsieur  Bureton  Murrc  !  ': 

"  Yes,"  admitted  Murray,  laughing. 
"  But  how  the  devil  did  you  happen  to 
remember  that  ?  " 

"It  is  very  serious  work,"  replied 
Gaillard,  without  a  smile.  "  I  am  hap- 
py to  congratulate  you." 

Murray  thanked  him  cordially,  hoped 
for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  in  the 
future,  and  went  his  way.  With  the 
same  unwonted  gravity  Gaillard  stood 
watching  him,  and,  for  at  least  five 
minutes  after  the  painter  had  disap- 
peared, he  remained  motionless  against 
the  doorpost,  lost  in  thought.  Then, 
suddenly  awakened  from  his  reverie,  he 
shook  himself  like  an  animal,  and  mut- 
tering, "  II  est  serieux  —  tres  serieux 
pour  son  age,"  he  turned  to  his  wet 
clay  again. 

The  next  morning  Burton  Murray 
was  aroused  from  a  sound  sleep  by  a 
knock  at  his  door,  and,  scrambling  up, 
found  to  his  amazement  Monsieur  Gail- 
lard upon  the  threshold.  The  visitor 
explained  that,  on  the  way  to  his  work, 
he  had  stopped  for  a  moment  only — 
about  the  studio. 

"But  that  is  out  of  the  question," 
said  Murray.  "  Why  tempt  me  ?  I 
cannot  pay  so  much  " 

"  You  like  my  place,  do  you  not  ?  " 

"  Naturally  I  like  it — it  is  perfection, 
but " 

"  Then  say  no  more,  it  is  yours.  I 
accept  your  terms." 

"Merci — but  I  am  not  sure  that  it 
is  right  ;  you  can  undoubtedly  obtain 
your  own  price  from  someone  else." 

"There  is  no  one  else  to  be  consid- 
ered. The  right  man  is  more  to  me 
than  the  money.  I  like  you ;  I  like 
your  work,  it  is  serious.  Will  you 
come  ?  " 

He  reasoned  so  amiably,  with  such 
heartiness,  that  the  bargain  was  sealed 
then  and  there.  Within  a  week  Mur- 
ray had  installed  himself  in  the  Rue 
d'Armaille,  and,  the  morning  after  his 


arrival,  Gaillard  came  up  to  bid  him  a 
formal  welcome.  The  painter  had  ris- 
en at  daybreak  to  make  order  out  of 
chaos,  and  the  studio  already  looked  in 
working  trim.  Even  at  that  stage  of 
his  career  Murray,  who  is  now  a  collec- 
tionneur  of  note,  studied  choice  things, 
and,  buying  them  when  he  could, 
showed  exceptional  skill  in  their  se- 
lection. Gaillard  inspected  his  ten- 
ant's treasures  one  by  one,  standing 
speechless  at  last  before  an  old  Span- 
ish cabinet,  the  value  of  which  he  com- 
prehended perfectly.  His  spare  money 
had  never  brought  him  a  return  of  this 
sort,  which  made  his  own  studio  seem 
a  barrack  in  comparison  ;  and  he  was 
suddenly  filled  with  new  respect  for 
the  man  capable  of  a  definite  sacrifice 
to  acquire  such  possessions.  Murray, 
understanding  only  his  appreciation  of 
the  object  itself,  told  what  he  knew 
of  its  history,  and  then,  opening  the 
drawers,  displayed  a  collection  of  casts 
from  Renaissance  medals,  some  ex- 
tremely rare,  and  all  of  great  beauty. 
From  that  moment  Gaillard  saw  noth- 
ing else  in  the  room,  and  it  was  a  full 
hour  before  he  prepared  to  take  leave. 

"  Can  I  do  nothing  to  help  you  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Nothing,  thank  you  ;  I  have  a 
model  coming  after  breakfast." 

"Ah!"  said  Gaillard;  "you  should 
have  a  fire  then."  And  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  need  he  shivered  a  little, 
for  these  were  the  first  days  of  au- 
tumn, and  the  outer  morning  air  had 
a  chill  in  it. 

"  Yes/'  replied  Murray.  "  I  tried 
the  stove  last  night,  and  it  smoked 
badly.  I  must  get  a  man  in,  to  look 
at  that  pipe." 

Gaillard  dashed  behind  the  screen, 
and  saw  the  whole  difficulty  in  an 
instant.  "  Why  spend  money  so  ?  " 
asked  he.  "  Since  we  can  arrange  this 
affair  ourselves."  Then,  calling  for 
steps,  in  five  minutes  he  had  pulled  the 
pipe  into  sections  which  it  took  a  long 
time  to  replace  properly.  In  spite  of 
many  protests  he  insisted  upon  doing 
this  alone,  descending  only  when  it  had 
been  proved  by  practical  demonstration 
that  the  draught  was  perfect.  So, 
covered  with  soot,  but  triumphant- 
ly  vaunting  his   own   skill,   this  excel- 
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lent  proprietor  and  friendly  neighbor 
brought  his  first  visit  to  a  close. 

Ere  long  the  working  days  began  in 
earnest  for  them  both.  Gaillard  had 
picked  up  a  small  commission — a  child's 
bust — that  in  his  opinion  counted  for 
nothing.  Yet  it  was  infinitely  better 
than  the  ambitious  conventional  group 
of  a  Wounded  Standard-Bearer  sinking 
into  his  comrade's  arms,  which  the 
sculptor  hoped  some  day  to  find  in  a 
conspicuous  central  place  under  the 
glass  roof  of  the  Palais  de  l'lndustrie. 
As  usual,  however,  he  worked  inter- 
mittently. Having  armed  his  support- 
ing soldier  with  a  revolver,  he  bought 
one  to  serve  both  as  model  and  play- 
thing ;  for,  setting  up  a  small  target 
on  the  end  wall  of  his  studio,  he 
pegged  away  at  it  with  his  new  wea- 
pon in  frequent  intervals  of  relaxation. 
After  his  noon  breakfast  at  the  cafe 
he  sat  long  over  the  Figaro  ;  at  four 
o'clock  he  wrapped  his  clay  up  for  the 
night,  and  turned  his  face  toward  his 
apartment,  which  was  only  a  mile  away. 
But  other  pleasant  cafes  lay  in  his 
path  ;  there  were  glasses  of  beer, 
games  of  matador,  and  various  other 
erratic  pursuits  that  often  made  him 
late  for  dinner,  and  for  supper  too. 

Yery  differently  the  work  went  on 
overhead,  where  Murray  was  complete- 
ly absorbed  in  his  great  "Farandole." 
While  daylight  lasted  he  could  not 
bear  to  leave  it  ;  grudging  even  the 
time  wasted  upon  breakfast  at  the 
cafe,  he  pressed  his  small  kitchen  into 
service,  and  engaged  Jeanne,  the  bonne 
who  cared  for  the  rooms,  to  cook  his 
noon  meal  there.  She  was  an  active 
little  woman  of  forty,  very  neat  and 
intelligent,  and  she  provided  so  well, 
that  he  soon  fell  into  the  way  of  order- 
ing her  to  prepare  dinner  likewise.  He 
fitted  up  the  dark  recess  with  some  of 
his  moth  -  eaten  tapestries,  and,  here, 
under  the  dim  light  of  a  Venetian 
lamp,  he  took  his  croute-au-pot  and 
two  succeeding  dishes,  sometimes  in 
the  company  of  a  fellow-painter,  but 
oftener  alone.  Then,  lighting  his 
pipe,  he  would  go  back  into  the  dusky 
studio,  to  contemplate  for  an  hour  the 
huge,  unfinished  picture  which  was  at 
once  his  hope  and  his  despair.  By 
ten  o'clock  he  was  ready  to  drop  with 


fatigue.  Yet  he  slept  well,  and  woke, 
not  merely  refreshed,  but  eager  for 
the  next  day's  battle. 

The  "Coup  de  l'Etrier"  had  come 
back,  and  stood  in  a  corner  under  the 
window  with  its  honorable  mention 
still  upon  it  —  unsold,  alas  !  for  Mur- 
ray, having  no  commissions,  needed 
money.  "  What  are  the  imbeciles 
about,  that  they  don't  buy  it  ?  "  Gail- 
lard often  wondered.  And  Murray 
would  answer,  laughing,  that  the  pict- 
ure, where  it  stood,  was  very  decora- 
tive, or  that  he  preferred  not  to  sell 
it  to  an  imbecile.  One  morning,  in 
the  midst  of  work,  came  a  knock  at 
the  door,  which  Murray  answered  im- 
patiently, without  stopping  to  lay  down 
his  palette,  or  to  lift  the  green  shade 
from  his  eyes.  There  stood  Gaillard, 
and  behind  him  two  strange  women, 
richly  dressed.  They  had  stopped  be- 
low to  inquire  their  wray  of  the  sculp- 
tor, who  withdrew  with  a  quiet  smile 
on  hearing  English  spoken.  It  seemed 
to  him  a  long  time  before  he  heard 
their  silken  garments  rustle  by  his 
door  again,  but  in  another  moment 
Murray  burst  in  upon  him,  all  aglow. 

"  They  have  come,  the  imbeciles  !  " 
he  cried. 

"  Imbeciles  ?  Pourquoi,  imbeciles  ? 
Des  marquises  de  soie,  comme  ya  ?  " 

"  Marquises  de  coton  !  They  are 
compatriots  of  mine,  Americans,  do  you 
hear  ?  And  I  have  sold  them  the 
1  Stirrup  Cup  '  at  my  own  price  ! " 

"  What  are  you  saying  ?  " 

"The  truth.  It  was  a  committee  of 
two,  appointed  to  procure  a  native 
wrork  of  art — with  the  money.  Well, 
I  am  the  native,  and  my  work  of  art 
will  be  shipped  to-morrow  to  an  Amer- 
ican museum." 

"  Ah  !     It  goes  la-bas,  then  !  " 

The  unaffected  sadness  in  his  tone 
made  Murray  laugh  merrily.  To  Gail- 
lard the  entire  continent  of  North 
America  had  always  been  a  barbarian 
land — the  great  alkaline  desert  of  the 
arts;  "la-bas,"  no  more;  and  no  less, 
surely,  was  conceivable.  When  they 
breakfasted  together  upstairs,  over  a 
bottle  of  Beaune,  lie  reluctantly  agreed 
that  the  transaction  must  be  regarded 
as  financially  successful.  At  Murray's 
statements   about    New    York,   tending 
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to  show  that  it  was  in  some  respects  a 
civilized  community,  his  clouded  brain 
appeared  to  clear  a  little.  But  the  im- 
pression thus  made  was  merely  mo- 
mentary. For  upon  taking  leave,  he 
studied  the  "  Stirrup  Cup  "  once  more 
with  mournful  earnestness.  Evidently, 
he  still  considered  that  this  admirable 
picture  was  soon  to  be  withdrawn  for- 
ever from  the  world. 

The  sale  relieved  Murray  of  much 
anxiety,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
the  new  work  soon  made  rapid  strides. 
It  was  clearly  an  advance  upon  all  that 
he  had  done  before.  Murray  would 
have  felt  this,  even  without  the  reiter- 
ated assurances  of  one  or  two  painters 
who  had  been  permitted  to  see  it.  He 
did  not  feel  equally  sure  of  its  effect 
upon  the  jury,  until  his  old  master, 
Vernou,  had  paid  him  the  compliment 
of  a  visit.  This,  in  itself,  was  an  event 
of  much  significance,  showing  that  the 
man  must  have  heard  something  which 
he  desired  to  verify.  Vernou,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  jury,  had  won  all  the  hon- 
ors ;  undemonstrative  by  nature,  and 
habitually  cautious,  he  said  little  ;  but, 
after  a  long  study  of  the  picture,  he 
laid  his  hand  affectionately  upon  his 
pupil's  shoulder  in  mute  approval  that 
brought  tears  to  Murray's  eyes.  Then, 
strolling  about  the  room,  Vernou  came 
upon  a  photograph  of  the  "  Stirrup 
Cup,"  and  asked  what  had  become  of 
it.  "  Good  !  "  was  his  comment  upon 
the  news  of  its  sale.  "  But  that  de- 
served a  medal.  Were  you  a  French- 
man, you  would  have  had  one  long 
ago."  He  turned  immediately  back  to 
the  "  Farandole,"  as  if  to  emphasize 
this  speech  ;  and  Murray  trembled, 
lest  some  flaw  should  now  be  detected 
there.  But  the  master  took  pains  to 
show  that  this  was  not  the  case.  All 
signs  were  favorable. 

And  when  the  Salon  opened,  behold  ! 
the  "  Farandole  "  hung  upon  the  line, 
in  the  centre  of  a  panel,  with  an  ad- 
miring crowd  before  it.  One  after  an- 
other, Murray's  friends  congratulated 
him,  Gaillard  among  the  rest.  Poor 
Gaillard  !  whose  "  Standard  -  Bearer  " 
Murray  had  difficulty  in  finding,  be- 
low stairs,  in  its  obscure  corner.  "  You 
will  get  a  medal !  "  declared  the  sculp- 
tor as  they  walked  back  together  up 


the  Avenue  des  Ternes.  Murray,  even 
while  he  recalled  his  master's  hint, 
dared  not  hope  for  this.  Yet,  in  due 
course,  came  the  official  notice  that  a 
medal  had  been  awarded  him.  "  Well, 
I  told  you  so  !  "  said  Gaillard,  smiling 
as  though  the  honor  were  his  own.  "A 
la  bonne  heure,  camarade  !  "  he  cried, 
a  day  or  two  later,  still  without  a  shade 
of  jealousy,  when  the  State  demanded 
the  "  Farandole  "  for  the  Luxembourg, 
where  it  hangs  to-day.  The  medal,  in 
its  leather  case,  arrived  at  last,  and 
Gaillard  asked  leave  to  look  at  it.  He 
took  the  golden  disc  up  tenderly,  scru- 
tinizing details  with  an  interest  which 
showed  that  even  its  design  was  unfa- 
miliar to  him.  The  obverse  bears  the 
Genius  of  Art  with  an  attendant  sprite, 
who,  on  an  altar  Ad  Gloriam,  carves 
the  first  words  of  the  time-worn  legend, 
Ars  Longa,  Vita —  ;  as  Gaillard  read 
them,  he  betrayed,  for  the  first  time  in 
all  these  days  of  his  young  comrade's 
triumph,  the  feeling  which  must  have 
oppressed  him  persistently. 

"  It  should  be  Vita  Longa  !  y'  he 
sighed.  "  To  think  that  I  have  toiled 
a  generation,  vainly,  for  this  thing !  " 

Murray,  who  had  never  ceased  to  ad- 
mire Gaillard's  generosity  of  spirit,  now 
murmured  some  consoling  words,  aware 
that  his  own  possession  of  the  coveted 
prize  made  the  old  fellow's  case  doubly 
hard.  And  Gaillard,  regretting  the 
weakness,  hastened  to  remove  any  pos- 
sible tinge  of  envy  from  it. 

"It  is  not  this  one  I  want,  you  may 
be  sure,"  said  he,  laying  the  medal  down. 
"  God  knows  that  you  deserved  it,  and 
that  I  am  proud  of  you.  But  look  here ! 
What  is  the  matter  with  these  old  claws 
of  mine  ?  "  and  twisting  the  fingers  all 
awry,  he  eyed  them  in  comic  perplex- 
ity. 

At  this  appeal  Murray  plucked  up 
courage  to  express  freely  certain  criti- 
cisms of  his  friend's  work  that  had  been 
long  in  mind.  Gaillard  writhed  under 
them,  but  he  heard  them  out.  "It  may 
be  so — we  shall  see  !  "  was  all  he  an- 
swered. Then  he  lured  Murray  below 
to  toast  the  "Farandole,"  the  medal,  the 
jury,  and  the  state,  in  a  bottle  of  Vou- 
vray-Mousseux  which  some  one  had  sent 
him.  When  this  was  done,  producing 
his  revolver  he  proposed  a  little  target 
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practice.  And  before  Murray  could 
stop  him,  he  had  made  a  mark  of  his 
first  sketch  for  the  "  Standard-Bearer, " 
shattering  one  of  the  heads  into  frag- 
ments. He  compelled  Murray,  also,  to 
have  a  hand  in  its  destruction,  which 
was  no  sooner  complete  than  he  be- 
gan operations  upon  the  long  line  of 
similar  sketches  on  his  upper  shelf. 
"  Why  not  ?  "  he  urged.  "  We  have 
changed  all  that.  It  is  a  new  era  which 
dawns."  He  yielded  to  remonstrance 
and  put  away  the  instrument  of  slaugh- 
ter, only  upon  the  painter's  promise  to 
dine  with  him  at  his  apartment  and 
bring  the  medal  for  Madame  Gaillard's 
inspection — since  it  was  the  only  one 
she  was  ever  likely  to  see. 

Murray  went  up  to  dismiss  Jeanne, 
who  otherwise  would  prepare  a  dinner, 
and  found  that  she  was  not  alone  in 
the  kitchen.  Warming  himself  at  the 
fourneau  sat  a  man  in  a  blouse,  a  grim 
fellow,  hard  -  featured,  with  coarse 
hair  closely  cropped,  who  stood  up  and 
made  his  servile  obeisance  civilly  enough. 
Yet  the  ugly  look  in  his  face  impressed 
Murray  so  unfavorably  that  he  remem- 
bered it  later,  asking  Gaillard,  as  they 
walked  on  together,  who  and  what  the 
man  might  be. 

The  answer  was  introduced  by  a 
string  of  oaths. 

"  That  blackguard  !  I  have  forbidden 
him  the  house.  It  is  Jeanne's  husband, 
who  beats  and  abuses  her  and  steals 
her  money.  He  is  half-crazed  by  ab- 
sinthe, and  will  end  his  days  in  a  prison, 
the  brigand ! " 

The  cheerful  glow  of  a  cremerie, 
where  Gaillard  had  purchases  to  make, 
changed  the  current  of  his  thoughts, 
and  the  subject  was  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  resumed.  Indeed  months 
elapsed  before  Murray  thought  of  it 
again,  for  in  a  few  days  he  went  down 
into  Brittany  to  pass  the  summer,  and 
autumn  was  well  advanced  when  his 
studio  life  began  once  more  in  the  Rue 
d'Armaille. 

There,  oddly  enough,  his  first  duty 
was  to  act  as  peacemaker  in  Gaillard's 
household.  The  sculptor,  out  of  com- 
missions, had  steeped  himself  in  the 
mischief  which  the  arch-enemy  is  said 
always  to  keep  in  readiness  for  idle 
hands.      Madame    Gaillard,     much    to 


Murray's  distress,  tearfully  insisted  up- 
on telling  him  a  long  tale  of  her  hus- 
band's misdeeds.  He  had  neglected  her 
shamefully  ;  she  had  found  in  his  pock- 
ets such  and  such  compromising  letters  ; 
and  in  response  to  her  overwhelming 
reproaches  he  had  only  laughed,  assert- 
ing that  the  little  affair  was  ancient  his- 
tory. The  letters  bore  no  dates,  to  be 
sure,  but  she  knew  that  he  was  lying. 
She  would  endure  it  no  longer,  she 
would  leave  him  —  yes,  forever  !  Mur- 
ray implored  her  not  to  do  this,  declar- 
ing that  such  a  course  would  ruin  Gail- 
lard at  the  critical  moment  of  his  career. 
Did  not  she  know  that  it  was  in  his 
power  to  produce  a  great  work  ?  The 
time  had  come,  and  Murray  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  set  about  it  at 
once.  The  effort  would  absorb  him, 
bind  him  over,  as  it  were,  to  good  be- 
havior. Meanwhile  she  must  have 
patience — believe,  or  at  least  feign  to 
believe.  The  man  had  his  faults,  yet, 
notwithstanding  these,  she  loved  him. 
What  would  she  gain,  then,  by  a  rash 
proceeding,  sure  in  the  end  to  make 
her  miserable  ? 

Madame  Gaillard  hearkened  to  this 
worldly  wisdom,  and,  drying  her  tears, 
promised  to  maintain  a  show  of  cheer- 
fulness. Thereupon  Murray  lost  no 
time  in  fulfilling  his  share  of  the  com- 
pact. He  urged  the  sculptor  to  throw 
aside  conventionality,  and  to  undertake 
a  nude  figure  of  heroic  size,  in  some 
original  pose  that  should  command  at- 
tention. 

"  But  I  can  never  sell  a  thing  like 
that !  "  said  Gaillard. 

"  Of  course  you  can't  !  "  Murray  re- 
joined, impatiently.  "But,  for  this 
time  only,  let  the  market  go.  Do  as 
I  say,  and  count  on  me  to  help  you ! 
Otherwise,  to  the  devil  with  you  and 
all  your  works  !  " 

Thus  threatened  and  cajoled,  Gail- 
lard groped  for  ideas,  very  doubtfully 
at  first  ;  but,  as  Murray  had  hoped, 
warming  to  his  work  until  it  stirred 
him  fiercely.  He  had  found  the  man, 
he  declared,  and  would  go  in  for  a 
great  thing.  But  it  was  Murray  who 
found  the  pose,  after  many  experiments 
with  the  chosen  model,  a  young  Italian, 
whose  well-developed  muscles  and  nat- 
ural grace  justified  Gaillard's  high  pitch 
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of  enthusiasm.  To  sustain  this  through 
the  trying  weeks  that  ensued  now  be- 
came Murray's  main  interest  in  life. 
Stealing  time  from  his  own  labors  he 
allowed  no  day  to  pass  over  the  sculp- 
tor's head  without  the  stimulus  of  his 
encouragement.  More  than  once,  to 
Gaillard's  glee,  he  caught  up  the  model- 
ling tools,  and  worked  at  the  figure  as 
a  pupil  under  the  master's  direction  ; 
supplementing  this  trivial  service  with 
many  suggestions,  and,  above  all,  with 
sympathy  that  proved  invaluable.  In 
every  such  task,  as  Murray  well  knew, 
there  comes  a  despairing  point,  without 
which,  perhaps,  no  great  work  of  art 
was  ever  accomplished.  This  desperate 
haunting  fear  is  really  an  earnest  of 
success,  though  the  sufferer  never  rec- 
ognizes it.  But  when  it  has  once  been 
conquered  all  goes  smoothly  to  the 
end. 

Not  until  the  dreadful  moment  had 
come  and  passed  did  Murray  relax  his 
friendly  zeal.  And  it  was  on  one  of 
those  gray  February  afternoons  when 
companionship  is  grateful  to  us  all, 
that,  descending,  as  usual,  to  the  sculp- 
tor's studio,  he  met  Jeanne,  their  faith- 
ful servant,  coming  from  it  in  tears. 
He  did  not  question  her,  but  passed  on 
and  inquired  of  Gaillard,  whom  he 
found  perched  upon  a  step-ladder,  hard 
at  work,  what  was  the  matter. 

"  With  whom  ?  Oh,  the  woman  there ! 
It  is  just  as  I  predicted.  Her  pig  of  a 
husband  has  fallen  out  with  the  police, 
and  has  been  sent  to  prison.  I  tell  her 
to  be  thankful  for  a  few  months'  peace. 
But  she  will  not  listen  —  she  weeps, 
voyez-vous  ?  Oh,  les  femmes,  il  n'y  a 
que  ca  !  How  does  this  shoulder  go  ? 
Let  us  consider  that,  and  forget  the 
women.  There  is  no  half-way  with  them. 
They  are  either  fools  or  devils — all  ! " 

There  had  been  a  day,  and  that  no 
very  distant  one,  when  Murray  would 
have  echoed  these  atrocious  sentiments. 
But  he  had  lately  met  for  the  first 
time  the  woman  who,  by  consenting  to 
be  his  wife,  became  in  the  following 
year  his  guardian  angel.  Even  then, 
perhaps,  dim  possibilities  of  this  hap- 
piness crept  into  his  mind  ;  for  the 
speech  jarred  upon  him  horribly,  and, 
looking  up  at  Gaillard  with  flashing 
eyes,  he  was  moved  to  ask  in  which  of 


the  two  categories  the  man  classed  his 
long-suffering  wife.  But  he  never  put 
the  injudicious  question,  perceiving  in- 
stantly that  the  sculptor  had  spoken 
out  of  the  clouds,  as  it  were,  with  no 
thought  beyond  his  work  ;  perceiving 
also  that  the  work  had  undergone  a 
change,  within  the  last  few  hours,  which 
seemed  to  glorify  it.  His  high  hopes 
were  suddenly  all  surpassed.  This 
thing  was  really  great  ;  for  the  moment 
he  could  think  of  nothing  else  ;  and 
from  that  moment  he  felt  Gaillard's 
success  to  be  assured. 

The  assurance  was  well  grounded. 
"  Hylas,  the  Argonaut,"  as  between 
them  they  had  named  the  figure,  drew 
its  crowd  of  admirers  on  the  opening 
day  of  the  salon  ;  and  in  a  week  Gail- 
lard's name  had  become  known.  His 
work  was  favorably  noticed,  reproduced, 
caricatured,  until  the  poor  statuaire, 
unused  to  such  rewards  of  merit,  nearly 
lost  his  head.  "  You  will  get  a  medal  !  " 
Murray  declared  in  his  turn.  The 
painter  was  now  "hors  concours,"  and 
his  picture  of  the  year  had  received 
its  due  share  of  praise.  In  later  life  his 
honors  multiplied.  But  never,  through 
them  all,  did  he  feel  a  glow  comparable 
to  that  of  the  moment  when  Gaillard 
announced  that  the  "Argonaut"  had 
really  gained  its  medal.  "And  you  did 
it !  "  added  the  sculptor,  gratef ulry. 
But  Murray  would  not  rob  him  of  a 
single  laurel-leaf.  "I  was  but  the  spur, 
pricking  the  sides  of  your  intent,"  he 
said.      "  The  triumph  is  your  own." 

When  the  medal  came,  Madame  Gail- 
lard went  down  on  her  knees  before  it. 
The  past  was  cancelled,  and  the  future 
would  adjust  itself  ;  for  the  present, 
she  was  the  proudest  and  happiest  of 
women.  She  gave  a  feast  in  her  hus- 
band's honor,  and  toasted  Murray  at  it, 
as  the  good  genius  of  the  household. 
In  return,  Murray  invited  the  whole 
family  to  dine  under  his  Venetian  lamp. 
They  came  accordingly,  and  Madame 
Gaillard,  in  a  radiant  mood,  admired  all 
the  quaint  appointments  of  the  place — 
the  worn  hangings,  the  odd  bits  of  china 
upon  the  table,  the  carved  chair  of  state, 
but,  most  of  all,  her  husband  whom 
Murray  forced  into  this  post  of  honor. 
Had  the  chair  been  a  throne  of  barbaric 
pearl  and  gold,  it  would  have  seemed  to 
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her  only  his  due.  After  dinner,  while 
she  and  her  children  explored  the  studio 
minutely,  the  two  men  remained  smok- 
ing at  the  table.  Jeanne  served  their 
coffee,  and,  as  she  went  out,  Gaillard 
said,  abruptly  : 

"I  think  we  must  send  away  that 
woman." 

"  Send  her  away  !  "  repeated  Mur- 
ray.    "  Why  ?  " 


"  Her  husband  is  loose  again,  and  I 
fear  he  will  make  trouble  for  us.  He 
has  sworn  to  do  you  a  mischief." 

"  On  what  grounds,  pray  ?  I  have 
seen  the  man  only  once,  and  have  had 
no  words  with  him."  "  You  have  been 
good  to  her,"  explained  Gaillard.  "  Too 
good!  And  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to 
resent  it.  He  is  jealous  of  you.  and 
swears   that   he  will  pay  you  off.     Who 
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knows  what  the  crazy  brute  may  do, 
with  such  a  maggot  in  his  head  ?  "We 
must  get  rid  of  her  to  get  rid  of  him." 

"  Absurd  !  "  said  Murray,  with  a 
laugh.  "  I  am  not  afraid  of  the  man. 
Jeanne  is  a  good  servant,  absolutely 
faithful.  If  we  turn  her  into  the  streets 
to  starve,  he  will  surely  resent  that. 
"What  shall  I  have  gained  then  ?  " 

They  discussed  the  question  for  some 
time,  Murray  holding  the  view  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  dreaded  in  the  mere 
drunken  threat,  made  without  reason, 
which  the  man  would  forget  in  his  first 
sober  moment.  To  discharge  Jeanne 
on  account  of  it,  he  argued,  would  be 
weak,  cowardly,  and  cruel.  In  the  end, 
his  reasoning  prevailed,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  she  should  remain  in  their 
service.  But  Gaillard  gave  his  con- 
sent to  this  reluctantly.  "  Be  on  your 
guard  !  "  he  urged.. 

Murray,  after  a  promise  of  caution, 
still  considering  the  matter  very  light- 
ly, dismissed  it  from  his  thoughts.     He 


was  soon  V>  leave  town  again  for  the 
summer,  and,  in  his  preparation  for  de- 
parture kept  very  early  hours.  His 
observance  of  Gaillard's  warning  con- 
sisted in  a  keener  attention  to  slight 
sounds  at  night,  and  to  the  bolting  of 
his  doors.  Once,  when  he  stayed  out 
late,  he  took  the  precaution  to  look  be- 
hind him  upon  turning  into  the  arch- 
way from  the  Avenue  des  Ternes  ;  af- 
terward, also,  he  struck  a  light  at  the 
foot  of  the  postern  stair.  But  he  saw 
nothing  alarming,  heard  nothing  more 
terrible  than  the  echo  of  his  own  foot- 
steps ;  and  laughed  at  himself  for  giv- 
ing way  to  needless  anxieties. 

In  all  this  time,  he  little  suspected 
the  great  change  which  had  occurred 
in  Gaillard's  daily  habits,  solely  upon 
his  account.  The  sculptor's  anxiety, 
though  unrevealed,  was  by  no  means 
dispelled.  He  stood  on  the  alert  al- 
ways, but  especially  toward  nightfall, 
giving  up  his  cafe-life  altogether,  never 
leaving   his    studio,    in   fact,    until   he 
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Jeanne's  Husband. 


heard  the  door  close  overhead.  Then, 
noiseless  as  a  spy,  Gaillard  would 
shadow  his  tenant  down,  watch  him 
cross  the  court,  and,  following  at  a 
distance,  make  sure  that  he  had  reached 
in  safety  one  of  the  crowded  thorough- 
fares. His  friendly  visits,  paid  later 
in  the  evening  upon  one  pretext  or  an- 
other, were  quite  unusual,  as  Murray 
could  not  help  reflecting ;  but  Gaillard 
had  never  ceased  to  be  grateful  for  ser- 
vice rendered  in  the  matter  of  the 
Argonaut,  and  he  contrived  that  these 
new  attentions  should  pass  merely  as 
additional  proofs  of  gratitude. 

The  last  week  of  Murray's  stay  in 
town  was  nearly  over.  All  that  day  he 
had  been  desperately  busy,  distracted, 


too,  by  many  interruptions.  In  the 
late  afternoon,  he  set  himself  seriously 
to  the  work  of  packing  for  his  summer 
vacation.  He  worked  on  through  the 
slowly  deepening  twilight ;  and  it  was 
not  until  the  first  street-lamps  flared 
up,  that,  tired  and  hungry,  he  broke 
away  from  the  hopeless  confusion  of 
the  place  for  a  hurried  dinner.  The 
sculptor's  door  stood  ajar,  when  he 
passed,  but  he  did  not  notice  that. 
Upon  the  quiet  court,  still  unlighted, 
darkness  had  settled  down.  There  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  to  consider  which 
restaurant  was  nearest,  and,  deciding 
this,  went  on  briskly  toward  the  Avenue 
des  Ternes.  At  the  arch,  although 
conscious  of  a  step  behind  him,  he  gave 
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it  no  thought,  until  there  came  another 
step,  followed  by  a  muttered  oath  and 
the  noise  of  a  scuffle.  Thus  impelled 
to  look  back,  he  saw,  dimly  defined 
within  the  court,  the  figures  of  two 
men  struggling.  But  before  Murray 
could  reach  the  spot,  one  of  the  men 
lowered  his  head,  and,  plunging  it  full 
into  the  other's  chest  like  a  batter- 
ing-ram, butted  him  against  the  wall 
with  fearful  force  ;  then,  freeing  him- 
self, he  disaj)peared  in  the  darkness. 
His  victim,  speechless,  breathless  even, 
struck  feebly  at  the  air,  reeled  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  pavement,  if 
Murray  had  not  caught  him  in  his 
arms.     It  was  Gaillard. 

Murray's  call  brought  help  at  once, 
and  the  injured  man  was  soon  stretched 
out  in  the  loge  of  the  concierge.  "  Oh, 
le  voyou  !  le  voyou  !  "  he  gasped  ;  then, 
white  with  pain,  lost  consciousness 
completely. 

"Are  you  hurt?"  he  asked  Murray 
in  an  anxious  whisper,  the  moment  he 
revived  again.  Murray  answered  re- 
assuringly, and  begged  him  not  to 
speak,  since  even  the  slightest  effort 
was  evidently  painful.  The  doctor, 
who  came,  made  light  of  the  injury — a 
broken  rib,  no  more  ;  then,  calling  an 
ambulance,  carried  him  home  and 
settled  him  comfortably  in  his  own 
bed  ;  there  he  fell  asleep,  while  Mur- 
ray watched  beside  him. 

It  was  not  until  the  next  day,  after 
a  sandbag  had  been  discovered  in  the 
court,  and  when  Gaillard  had  been  per- 
mitted to  make  an  explanation,  that 
Murray  fully  understood  his  own  nar- 
row escape.  The  ruffian  had  actually 
raised  his  hand  to  strike,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  interference.  By  what  fortu- 
nate accident  had  such  interference 
become  possible?  In  response  to  that 
demand,  Gaillard  smiled,  and  said  noth- 
ing. Then,  Murray,  putting  his  own 
interpretation  upon  this,  was  per- 
suaded that  his  faithful  friend  must 
have  played  the  part  of  watch -dog. 
But  he  never  dreamed  how  often  and 
with  what  devotion  the  part  had  been 
performed. 

Though  assured  of  Gaillard's  conva- 
lescence,  Murray  postponed  his  jour- 


ney, making  constant  attendance  in 
the  sick-room  his  only  care.  At  first, 
all  went  so  well  that  recovery  seemed 
no  more  than  a  question  of  hours.  But 
a  fever  set  in,  from  which  the  patient 
rallied  only  to  sink  again  ;  and  doubt- 
ful days  followed  when,  alternately 
gaining  and  losing,  he  was  left  in  the 
end  visibly  weaker.  The  doctors  shook 
their  heads,  convinced  that  some  in- 
ternal injury  had  induced  this  change 
for  the  worse.  They  would  not  give 
up  hope  ;  yet  hope  dwindled,  until 
Gaillard,  himself,  had  none  left.  He 
lay  passive  under  their  hands,  listen- 
ing with  closed  eyes  to  words  intended 
for  his  encouragement.  But  there  was 
something  terrible  in  his  persistent 
silence  which  foreshadowed  plainly  the 
result  they  feared. 

Late  one  afternoon,  he  had  been 
quiet  for  more  than  two  hours,  appar- 
ently asleep,  and  it  chanced  that  Mur- 
ray was  alone  with  him.  Suddenly, 
opening  his  eyes,  he  called  for  his 
medal ;  and  when  this  was  brought  he 
looked  at  it  for  awhile  in  silence,  turn- 
ing it  in  his  thin  hands  tenderly,  as  he 
had  turned  its  counterpart  of  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

"And  you  did  it !  "  he  said,  at  last. 
"  You  gave  it  to  me  !  " 

"No,"  replied  Murray.  ""I  will  not 
hear  of  that.  You  must  not  say  so — 
you  must  not  even  think  so.  It  is  all 
yours." 

Gaillard  did  not  insist  upon  the 
point,  but  read  the  inscriptions  slowly, 
word  for  word,  in  an  undertone.  "  Vita 
— brevis  est  !  "  he  concluded.  "  That  is 
right,  after  all." 

The  door  opened,  and  Madame  Gail- 
lard came  into  the  room.  Alarmed  by 
a  strange  light  in  her  husband's  eyes, 
she  knelt  at  the  bedside,  taking  his 
hand  gently  ;  the  sick  man  carried  hers 
to  his  lips,  and  kissed  it. 

"  I  was  not  good  for  much,"  said  he. 

"  But  this "  and,   smiling,  he  held 

up  the  medal. 

Murray  went  softly  out,  leaving  them 
alone  together.  He  never  saw  his  de- 
voted proprietor  again.  That  night,  the 
studios  of  the  Rue  d'Armaille  passed 
into  other  hands. 


A  Group  of  Coyotes  (by  William  T.  Hornaday). 


A   NEW  ART 
By  J.  Carter  Beard 

And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuffed  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shaped  fishes. 

— Shakespeare. 


TAXIDEKMY, 
a  name  here- 
tofore sug- 
gesting nothing 
more  aesthetic  than 
dusty  collections 
of  hides  of  beasts 
roughly  uphol- 
stered and  stuck 
in  stereotyped  at- 
titudes upon  var- 
nished platforms, 
o  r  incongruous 
pyramids  of  birds 
under  bell  glasses, 
now  lays  claim  to 
designate  really 
artistic  work  ; 
once  used,  princi- 
pally to  impress  superstition  and  excite 
vulgar  curiosity,  the  property  of  quacks 
and  alchemists,  it  is  now  employed  in 
the  interests  of  both  art  and  science. 
Few  crafts  have  been  as  completely  rev- 
olutionized and  perfected  in  as  short  a 
time  as  this. 

Agassiz,  speaking  of  mounted  speci- 
mens of  mammals,  is  reported  to  have 


ad  of  Musk-ox  (by  Professor  Jasper,   Brown 
University). 


said,  "  to  stuff  a  skin  is  to  ruin  it,"  and 
in  view  of  the  methods  and  results  of 
taxidermy,  even  so  late  as  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  justice  of  his  verdict,  at 
the  time  it  was  delivered,  cannot  be  im- 
pugned. The  majority  of  the  older 
taxidermists  neither  knew  nor  cared 
enough  for  either  nature  or  art  to  pre- 
serve a  correct  contour  of  an  animal  in 
their  completed  work.  It  seems  to 
have  been  taken  for  granted  that  a  pelt 
from  which  the  body  of  the  creature  it 
covered  had  been  taken,  needed  only 
to  be  filled  out  again,  like  an  empty 
glove,  to  reproduce  the  form  it  before 
fitted.  The  looseness  of  the  cuticle 
upon  the  form  it  clothes,  and  its  al- 
most unlimited  capacity  for  stretching 
and  shrinking,  was  apparently  forgot- 
ten or  disregarded,  and  the  only  object 
of  the  operator  in  many  cases  appears 
to  have  been  to  give  his  subject  every 
possible  right  and  title  to  the  popular 
appellative  "stuffed."  The  skin,  in  ex- 
amples still  unhappily  too  often  pres- 
ent in  our  museums  and  collections, 
stretched  to  its  utmost  tension,  as  it  is 
in  drowned  and  bloated  things  left  on 
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the  sands  by  retreating  tides,  produces 
a  most  unpleasant  impression  which  no 
particular  in  the  ramshackle  make-up 
fails  to  confirm  and  strengthen  ;  the  ill- 
fitting  and,  sometimes,  mismated  glass 
eyes  protrude  from  painfully  distended 
sockets,  the  feet  rest  with  the  ball  of 
the  after  part  upon  the  support,  while 
the  claws,  "  if  claws  there  be,"  are  up- 
reared  hap-hazard  fashion  in  every  di- 
rection, and  the  whole  crazy  structure, 
emphasizing  by  its  impossible  position, 
as  well  as  by  its  misshapen  framework, 
its  complete  contrariety  to  life  and  nat- 
ure, leans  stiffly  out  of  balance. 

The  reform  in  taxidermy,  so  apparent 
in  our  collections,  particularly  in  that 
of  the  National  Museum  at  "Washington, 
began  about  fifteen  years  ago.  A  young 
man,  returning  from  a  collecting  tour 
in  the  East  Indies,  upon  which  he  had 
been  sent  by  a  large  taxidermist's  es- 
tablishment, conceived  the  bold  idea 
of  using  his  craft  as  a  means  of  em- 
bodying an  essentially  artistic  idea. 
Nothing  like  it  had  ever  before  been 
attempted.  It  is  true  two  or  three 
groups  of  beasts  had  been  stuffed  and 
mounted  with  more  or  less  success,  but 
their  proper  place  can  certainly  not  be 
found  in  any  collection  in  which  the 
work  here  described  may  be  suitably 
placed.  In  London  Edwin  Ward  had 
designed  a  combat  between  a  lion  and 
a  tiger,  and  Rowland  Ward  a  combat  of 
red  deer.  A  Frenchman,  Jules  Vernaux, 
had  constructed  a  sensa- 
tional and  gory  piece  of 
work,  an  Arab  courier 
attacked  by  lions  ;  it  is, 
or  was,  a  short  time  ago, 
on  exhibition  at  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History ;  but  should, 
without  doubt,  be  rele- 
gated to  a  chamber  of 
horrors  in  a  dime  mu- 
seum. 

The  young  artist  men- 
tioned, Mr.  William  T. 
Hornaday,  afterward,  for 
eight  years,  chief  taxi- 
dermist of  the  United 
States  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  author 
of  confessedly  the  best 
manual    of   taxidermy 


ever  published,  proposed  a  very  graphic 
and  realistic  composition  which  he  calls 
"A  Fight  in  the  Tree-tops,"  illustrating 
a  characteristic  episode  in  the  lives  of 
certain  great  apes,  orang-utans,  whose 
habits  he  had  studied  in  their  native 
forests,  and  whose  skins  and  skeletons 
he  had  himself  collected.  Every  minut- 
est detail  of  the  locality  where  they 
were  found  had  been  carefully  studied, 
and  such  portions  as  might  be  of  use 
in  the  work  preserved.  A  sketch  was 
prepared  and  submitted  to  his  employer, 
with  an  eloquent  plea  for  its  adoption. 
With  the  exception  of  the  groups  men- 
tioned, all  mammals  had,  up  to  this  time, 
been  mounted  singly  in  certain  pre- 
scribed attitudes  upon  varnished  plat- 
forms, and  the  project  offered  for  con- 
sideration by  Mr.  Hornaday  was  not 
only  a  hazardous  experiment  from  a 
taxidermist's  point  of  view,  transcend- 
ing all  limits  heretofore  assigned  to  the 
craft,  but  one  involving  months  of  labor 
and  the  expenditure  of  a  large  amount 
of  money.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
considerable  hesitation  attended  such  a 
proposal.  At  last,  however,  the  coveted 
consent  was  given  and  the  work  pre- 
pared according  to  the  design.  Innu- 
merable difficulties  remained  to  be  over- 
come, but  these  difficulties,  apj>ertaining 
to  the  work  itself,  only  enhanced  its  in- 
terest and  the  delight  of  the  craftsman 
in  overcoming  them.  New  mechanical 
devices  for  supporting  different  parts  of 


Baby  Camel   (by   Mr.  Rowley  of 
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Engraved  by   C.  A.  Powell. 


GROUP     OF     ROCKY     MOUNTAIN     GOATS. 
(By  Professor  Lewis  Lindsay   Dyche,  of  the    State   University  of  Kansas.) 


the  group  were  elaborated,  the  forest- 
trees  and  their  foliage,  where  the  sub- 
jects are  placed,  were  carefully  repro- 
duced, together  with  adherent  vegetation 
— vines,  orchids,  and  moss — and  the  ex- 
ternal anatomy  of  the  apes  perfected 
from  the  naked  bodies  of  fellow- work- 
men. The  work  as  completed  exhibits  a 
characteristic  mode  of  attack  of  orang- 
utans which  it  shares  with  most,  if  not 
all  species  of  the  larger  apes.  One  of  the 
animals— both  are  enormous  and  hide- 
ously ugly  orang-utans — has  seized  the 
hand  of  the  other  and  forced  the  ends 
of  the  fingers  into  his  mouth  ;  while 
the  latter  screams  with  pain  and  anger 
as  he  feels  the  teeth  of  his  assailant. 
The  attack  is  made  to  obtain  possession 
of  a  female,  that,  with  a  young  infant 


at  her  breast,  is  hastily  quitting  such 
a  nest  as  it  is  the  custom  of  these  apes 
to  construct  in  the  tops  of  the  trees 
they  inhabit,  to  seek  refuge  elsewhere. 
Aroused  by  the  noise  of  the  battle  an- 
other member  of  the  family,  "  the  pro- 
duction of  the  year  before,  is  gazing 
down  from  another  nest,"  in  open-eyed 
wonder,  upon  the  scene  below.  The 
nests  are  literal  and  accurate  recon- 
structions of  individual  nests  built  by 
orang-utans. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  group  is  so  artistically  composed, 
the  figures  so  correct  in  drawing,  and  so 
animated  in  gesture  and  expression,  and 
the  whole  idea  of  the  work  so  original 
that  no  less  skilL,  knowledge,  and  talent 
are  exhibited  in  the  group  than  in  many 
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a  prominent  piece  of  painting  or  statu- 
ary. 

This  production,  the  completion  of 
which  marks  a  new  development  in 
taxidermy,  was  purchased  by  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  at  Washington,  where 
it  is  now  on  exhibition.  "Its  price, 
two  thousand  dollars,"  says  Mr.  Hor- 
nadav,  ''prevented  its  immediate  sale, 
but  in  a  short  time  another  group 
of  orang-utans,  of  a  very  different  de- 
sign, was  ordered  for  the  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History  by  Mr. 
Robert  Colgate,  of  New  York.  This 
group  represents  the  orang  -  utan  at 
home,  a  peaceful  scene  in  the  top  of  a 
Bomean  forest.  It  includes  five  orang- 
utans of  various  sizes  and  ages,  feed- 
ing upon  a  curious  native  fruit  called 
durion,  sleeping  in  a  nest,  climbing, 
sitting,  and  swinging."  The  price  re- 
ceived for  this  group  was  §1,500.  The 
public  interest  aroused  by  such  efforts 
led  to  the  formation  of  a  society  of  tax- 
idermists, which  was  organized  at  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.  The  first  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  its  members  took  place  at  that 
city.  Among  other  valuable  groups, 
including  Homaday's  battle  in  the 
tree-toj^s,  was  shown  an  extremely  meri- 
torious piece  of  work  by  another  tax- 
idermist— a  group  of  flamingoes.  This 
artist,  whose  work  is  unsurpassed  in 
delicacy  and  finish,  while  he  exhibits 
great  skill  in  all  branches  of  his  pro- 
fession, seems  to  have  made  something 
of  a  specialty  of  birds,  whose  dainty 
plumage  and  graceful  forms  he  loves  to 


reproduce  in  all  the  crisp,  clean  comeli- 
ness they  ever  possessed  when  instinct 
with  life  and  action.  I  remember  as  a 
peculiar  instance  of  what  can  be  done 
by  modern  taxidermy,  and  of  his  skill 
in  particular,  that  he  falsified  the  old 
saying,  "You  cannot  have  your  bird 
and  eat  it."  He  made  a  savory  stew  of 
the  flesh  of  a  bird,  of  what  species  I  have 
forgotten,  and  ate  it.  He  then  articu- 
lated and  set  up  its  skeleton,  and  after- 
ward constructed  an  artificial  skeleton 
on  framework,  upon  which  he  shaj^ed 
and  modelled  its  skin,  so  that  from  one 
he  practically  obtained  three  birds.  At 
another  time,  having  a  tiger  rug  to  make 
up,  and  also  a  tiger's  head  to  furnish 
for  a  trade-mark,  he  ingeniously  sup- 
plied both  from  a  single  pelt.  Cutting 
off  the  head  he  constructed  another 
from  the  white  hair  upon  the  under 
parts  of  the  animal,  which  in  such  a 
rug  as  he  designed  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste.  Spots  from  which  the  hair 
had  been  worn  away  he  re-haired  by 
fastening  individual  hairs,  hair  after 
hair,  in  due  order,  with  some  adhesive 
preparation,  to  the  bare  hide.  After  he 
had  shaped  the  second  head  and  dyed 
it,  and  colored  in  the  black  markings,  he 
fastened  it  to  the  remaining  skin,  and 
the  rug  was  conrplete,  and  in  every  way 
a  fine-looking  piece  of  work.  I  have 
only  to  add  that  there  was  no  deception 
in  the  matter,  as  the  purchaser  of  the 
rug  knew  how  it  was  made.  An  exhi- 
bition of  the  American  Society  of  Tax- 
idermists, held  in  Boston  two  years  af- 
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ter  the  one  mentioned,  showed  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  work  of  its  mem- 
bers, and  a  subsequent  one  at  New 
York  was  better  than  the  two  preced- 
ing exhibitions.  Contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, Boston,  from  whom  we  are  taught 
to  expect  countenance  and  reward  for 
every  meritorious  effort  toward  im- 
provement in  art  or  science,  gave  little 
recognition  to  the  society  ;  and  while 
the  New  York  exhibition  witnessed  the 
sale  of  almost  every  piece  of  any  impor- 
tance, that  at  Boston  proved  a  pecuniary 
failure.  Since  the  exhibition  at  New 
York  the  association  has  had  no  meet- 
ings, the  great  expense,  the  uncertainty 
of  remuneration  for  the  work  involved, 
and  the  insufficient  recognition  of  the 
results  and  possibilities  of  taxidermy  as 
a  new  art  on  the  part  of  the  public  in 
general,  have  acted  adversely  to  the  fur- 
ther progress  of  the  society  as  consti- 
tuted ;  but,  as  R  D.  Shufeldt,  in  his 
admirable  monograph  on  taxidermy  in 
the  report  of  the  United  States  Nation- 
al Museum,  1892,  suggests  :  "  It  is  very 
much  to  be  desired  that  this  society 


should  be  reorganized,  and  that  upon 
a  basis  of  organization  of  some  of  our 
best  societies  in  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  need  of  such  a  society  is  great." 

In  the  methods  now  used  in  taxider- 
my the  word  "  stuffing  "  is  a  misnomer  ; 
the  method  employed  is  called  dermo- 
plastic,  and  consists  in  enveloping  a  skel- 
eton or  framework  with  tow  wrapped 
and  sewed  into  a  rough  approximation 
of  the  shape  required  with  pack-thread 
or  cord,  and  coating  the  whole  with  clay, 
afterward  to  be  modelled  into  the  forms 
required  ;  in  very  large  specimens  the 
framework  is  made  hollow,  a  process 
almost  exactly  the  equivalent  to  that 
sometimes  used  by  sculptors  in  con- 
structing large  originals.  Upon  this 
the  skin  is  stretched  and  made  to  con- 
form in  every  particular.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  difference  in  the  require- 
ments of  the  best  work  in  sculpture 
and  taxidermy,  except  that  one  is  prin- 
cipally employed  in  treating  the  human 
figure,  and  the  other  exclusively  the 
forms  of  animals.  The  rapidity  with 
which   many  forms    of   life,   especially 
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Bengal  Tiger  (by  William  T.  Hornaday.) 


upon  our  own  continent,  are  disappear- 
ing, gives  the  subject  a  value  and  im- 
portance scarcely  to  be  overestimated, 
not  only  from  a  strictly  scientific  stand- 
point but  one  of  general  and  public  in- 
terest. Judging  by  the  estimation  in 
which  sundry  imperfect  mounted  spec- 
imens of  animals  that  have  recently  be- 
come extinct  are  held,  subjects  of  the 
taxidermist's  skill,  reproducing  living 
forms,  soon  inevitably  to  become  extinct, 
will  prove  of  enormous  and  inestimable 
value.  One  of  the  most  important 
and  perfect  of  such  works  is  the  mag- 
nificent group  of  bison  at  our  Nation- 
al Museum  at  "Washington,  and  also  a 
somewhat  similar  one  at  the  New  York 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  ac- 
cessories in  these  works  are  perfect ;  the 
plants  all  came  from  the  buffalo  ranges, 
and  the  very  soil  upon  which  they  stand 
has  been  brought  all  the  way  from  Mon- 
tana. A  family  of  coyotes,  well  grouped 
and  finely  mounted,  furnishes  another 
triumph  of  the  craft,  that  will  certainly 
not  grow  less  valuable  although  the 
coyote  himself  will  fight  final  extinction 
a  long  time. 

An  important  group  is  that  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  goat,  by  Professor 
Dyclie,  important  because  of  its  scope, 
its  general  excellence,  the  difficulty  of 
collecting  the  rare  animals  that  compose 
it,  and  that  it  comprises  the  only  group 
of  such  animals  yet  furnished  us.  Other 
family  parties  of  mammals,  either  fur- 


nished or  in  course  of  construction,  exist, 
the  mere  enumeration  of  which  without 
notice  of  their  many  excellences  is  impos- 
sible in  the  space  allowed  the  present 
article,  which,  in  dealing  with  taxider- 
my as  an  art  must  perforce  treat  of  its 
general  principles  with  but  a  few  exam- 
ples to  illustrate  them.  There  are,  too, 
branches  of  the  craft,  as,  for  instance, 
mounted  heads  of  mammals,  well  worth 
considering,  that  are  a  specialty  in  them- 
selves. These  have  shared  the  general 
improvement  in  the  art,  and  we  see  fewer 
"  goose-necks  "  and  goitres  in  the  necks, 
or  high-shouldered-looking  heads  with 
but  little  neck  at  all,  than  formerly.  A 
fine  specimen  of  a  musk-ox,  from  the 
hands  of  Professor  Jasper,  is  given  as  an 
initial ;  the  head  is  well  modelled,  a 
matter  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  is  the 
general  practice  to  neglect  modelling  in 
long-haired  specimens.  A  very  promis- 
ing line  of  work  is  now  in  course  of 
production  by  a  young  artist  of  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Natural  History.  A 
young  camel  is  especially  worthy  of  re- 
mark as  showing  the  superficial  anato- 
my of  the  animal  beneath  the  soft  woolly 
covering  that  completely  envelops  it.  It 
remains,  however,  to  say  that  even  now, 
though  undeniably  great  advances  have 
been  made  in  both,  the  improvements  in 
taxidermy  are,  perhaps,  after  all,  rather 
more  in  the  direction  of  better  mechan- 
ical appliances  and  processes  than  in 
really  artistic   results.      The  best  work 
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"  Chico." 
(By  Mr.  Rowley  of  the   New  York  Museum  of  Natural   History). 

still  lacks  the  look  that  nature  has,  of 
infinite  plasticity  and  form.  Enough  at- 
tention is  not  yet  paid  to  eliminating 
stiffness  and  a  certain  wooden  formality 
from  the  posture  and  to  reproducing 
that  distinct  connection  and  articula- 
tion of  parts  which,  constituting  the  ex- 
ternal anatomy  of  animals,  indicates,  in 
its  entirety,  the  suggestion  and  possibil- 
ity of  every  muscular  motion  of  which 
the  living  animal  is  capable.  Look  at 
any  mammal,  your  dog,  for  example,  see 
how  full  of  form  or  variation  of  surface 
is  every  fraction  of  a  square  inch  upon 
his  body — creases,  wrinkles,  projections, 
recesses,  hollows,  protuberances — all  the 
natural  symbols  and  expression  of  his 
natural  movements  and  condition,  and 
as  indispensable  a  part  of  himself  as  his 
teeth  or  eyes.  This  is  modelling,  and  this 
is  what  taxidermists  have  yet  to  add  to 
the  other  excellences  of  their  handiwork. 
In  the  best  mounted  mammals  are  to  be 
found  smooth,  even,  impossible  spaces 
that  give  a  hard,  tight,  stiff  effect  to  the 
general  make-up,  and  for  which  no  at- 
tention to  correct  proportion  of  parts  or 
mechanical  finish  can  compensate.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  spec- 
imen be  represented  as  emaciated  or 
in  good  condition,  the  modelling  is  as 
necessary  in  one  case  as  the  other.  It 
is  the  lack  of  this  that  makes  it  possible 
for   any  competent  artist  to  infallibly 


distinguish  between  a  photo- 
graph of  a  living  animal  and 
that  of  a  stuffed  specimen. 
Rather  in   their   necessarily 
fixed  and  unalterable  post- 
ures should   all   indications 
of  possible  motion  be  insist- 
ed upon,  as  they  are  by  the 
best  artists  in  sculpture  and 
painting,  to  the  verge  of  ex- 
aggeration, than  reduced  in 
extent  or  degree  ;  for  it  is  to 
such  treatment  more  than  to 
any   other   appurtenance   of 
manipulation  the  taxidermist 
must  rely  to  make  his  work 
look    as    if    it    lived    and 
breathed.     The  taxidermist, 
unlike  the  sculptor  or  paint- 
er,  can  claim  no  allowance 
on  account  of  the  necessary 
limitations  of  his  means  of 
expression,   or   the   material 
with   which   he  works  ;  explicit   state- 
ment  rather   than    suggestion,    recon- 
struction  and   not  idealization   is    the 
aim  and  purpose  of  his   work,  and  in 
its  perfection  it  cannot  stop  short  in 
anything   but  actual  life  and   motion, 
of  an   absolute   counterfeit   of   nature. 
There  can  be  no  impressionism  in  taxi- 
dermy.    The  mechanical  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  such   perfection  are,  I   am 
assured,  very  great.     The  sculptor  has 
but  to  give  his  plastic  wax  or  clay  the 
slightest   touch,    it   yields  and  retains 
the  impress   of  contact,  but   the  fresh 
pelt,   pulled,   hammered,  and   moulded 
into  shape   by  main  force,  shrinks   in 
drying,  and  shrinking  bridges  over  de- 
pressions   and    distorts    delicate    and 
careful  modelling,  especially  about  the 
mouth,   eyes,  and   ears.     No   rapid   or 
easy  method  has  been  invented  to  over- 
come this  difficulty,   and   the    taxider- 
mist who  produces  the  first  specimen 
involving  the  subtile  and  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  external  anatomy  of  a  sub- 
ject can  scarcely  expect  to  receive  an 
adequate   remuneration   for  his   labor. 
Such  a  specimen,  studied  from  life  and 
exhibiting  this  last  perfection  of  the 
craft,  has   been  prepared  at  the   New 
York     Museum    of    Natural    History. 
The  subject  is  a  rehabilitation  in  all  his 
native  ugliness  of  Chico,  the  largest  ape 
ever  brought  alive  into  this  country. 


IN    COLLUSION  WITH    FATE 
By  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen 

E.  Perry  Pemberton,  artist,  connois-  f erred?     As  far  as  he  could  infer  from 

seur,    and    prosperous    vagabond,    was  her  letter  it  was  both.     She  had  appar- 

perusing  the  following  letter,  which  he  ently  started  with  the  former  assump- 

had  just  received  from  his  sister,  Mrs.  tion   and  ended  with  the  latter.     But 

Arlington,  resident  in  New  York  :  from  whatever  point  of  view  he  chose 

to  regard  it,  there  was  no  denying  that 

"Tuesday  Morning.  it   was   a   serious    affair.     A  handsome 

"  Dear  Brother  :  Circumstances  of  a  bachelor  of  thirty-one,  self-absorbed, 
peculiarly  detestable  kind  have  con-  fastidious,  and  precise,  with  a  taste  for 
spired  to  deprive  me  of  the  European  bric-a-brac — to  whom  his  own  peculia- 
trip  to  which  I  looked  forward  with  so  rities  were  matters  of  scientific  interest 
much  pleasure.  And  now  I  am  worried  — how  could  he  undertake  to  chaper- 
to  death  at  the  thought  of  poor  Valeria,  one  a  young  lady  across  the  Atlantic  ? 
who,  as  you  know,  is  at  school  in  Fon-  He  remembered  his  niece  vaguely  as  a 
tainebleau,  and  whom  I  cannot  now  noisy  and  alarmingly  enterprising  child 
bring  home,  as  I  had  intended.  Then  of  twelve,  who  prided  herself  on  various 
it  came  to  me  as  an  inspiration,  dear  unfeminine  accomplishments,  such  as 
Perry,  that  you  might  take  my  place  taking  headers,  swimming  on  her  back, 
and  spread  your  protecting  masculine  treading  water,  riding  bareback,  etc.  ; 
wing  over  the  dear  child,  and  convey  and  his  general  impression  of  her  re- 
her  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic.  As  solved  itself  into  a  fatigued  resignation 
you  are  her  own  uncle,  and  her  senior  alternating  with  an  uneasy  apprehen- 
by  no  end  of  years,  there  could,  of  sion  as  to  what  she  was  going  to  do 
course,  be  no  objection  on  the  score  of  next.  He  remembered  that  she  had 
the  proprieties.  But  the  question  is  :  professed  no  great  liking  for  him  ;  and 
Are  you  willing  to  ruffle  the  glossy  that  he  had  cordially  reciprocated  her 
plumage  of  your  bachelor  comfort  ever  sentiments.  That  was  six  years  ago, 
so  little  for  your  sister's  sake?  I  should  and  of  course  six  years  are  a  long  time 
dislike  very  much  to  give  my  daugh-  in  the  life  of  a  girl.  Fontainebleau 
ter  in  charge  of  some  German  or  Eng-  had,  no  doubt,  polished  her  off  and  ac- 
lish  steamboat  captain  (the  French,  of  quainted  her  with  some  of  the  arts  of 
course,  are  out  of  the  question),  and  civilization.  She  was  probably  poly- 
have  her  shipped  across  the  great  pond  glot,  odiously  "  smart,"  and  bent  upon 
with  her  name  and  address  on  a  label,  having  a  good  time,  regardless  of  Eu- 
sewed   on   the   collar  of   her  dress.     I  ropean  proprieties. 

have  known  that  to  be  done,  and  no  Pemberton,  having  viewed  the  sub- 
harm  resulting.  But  then  there  was  ject  from  all  possible  sides,  was  strongly 
no  brother  or  other  relative  to  appeal  inclined  to  cable  his  sister  some  polite 
to,  who  might  justly  regard  it  as  a  re-  fiction,  explaining  his  inability  to  corn- 
flection  upon  his  own  reputation  for  ply  with  her  request.  He  was  in  Os- 
trustworthiness,  if  a  stranger  were  pre-  tend  at  the  time,  and  though  it  was  in 
ferred."  the  height  of  the  season,  he  found  the 

place  mortally  dull.    The  doll-like  little 

There   was    a   great    deal   more,  the  villas  on  the  digue,  where  ladies  might 

bearing  of  which  upon  the  question  at  be  seen  making  their  toilet  in  the  full 

issue    was   a   matter  of  feeling  rather  light  of  publicity,  had  ceased  to  inter- 

than    of    argument.      Pemberton    read  est   him,    and   the     eternally   repeated 

and  reread  it  with  frowning  attention,  promenade  concert  at  the  Cursaal,  had 

It  annoyed  and  perplexed  him.     Was  become  a  positive  affliction, 

it  a  service  which  his  sister  asked  of  In    an    artistic    way   he  had    accom- 

him,  or  was  it  a  favor  which  she  con-  plished    nothing   of    any    consequence 
Vol.  XX.— 8 
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since  lie  left  Rome,  four  months  ago. 
He  seemed  to  be  suffering  from  fatigue 
of  spirit ;  all  the  world  wore  a  thick 
coating  of  dust,  wThich  dimmed  its  color 
and  blurred  its  outline.  That  fresh 
distinctness  of  vision  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  home,  ten  years 
ago,  had  become  blunted,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  vigorous  stimulus  to  effort 
had  made  effort  increasingly  difficult. 
He  had  undoubted  talent  ;  nay,  he  had 
been  told  by  his  Parisian  master  (who 
was  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the 
firmament  of  art)  that  he  lacked  but 
one  qualification  for  becoming  a  great 
painter,  viz.,  poverty.  His  father,  who 
had  never  taken  Perry's  art  seriously, 
had  intended  him  to  become  a  banker  ; 
and  finding  him  after  a  brief  trial  to  be 
of  the  stuff  that  bankers  are  not  made 
of,  transferred  his  paternal  hopes  and 
ambitions  to  his  second  son,  and  per- 
mitted the  elder  to  drift  as  he  pleased. 

It  was  in  deference  to  an  inferred 
parental  wish  that  he  had  gone  to 
Harvard,  and  managed  to  leave  behind 
him  a  not  discreditable  record  at  that 
famous  seat  of  learning.  He  was  the 
sort  of  man  that  without  the  least  effort 
becomes  extremely  popular.  Nay,  his 
very  indifference  to  the  arts,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  conducive  to  college 
popularity,  testified  to  a  superior  kind  of 
self-esteem,  and  made  him  seem  a  very 
desirable  acquaintance.  He  was  so  well- 
dressed,  so  gentlemanly,  and  altogether 
the  ideal  friend  to  take  home  with  you 
for  the  Easter  vacation.  His  superb 
imperturbability  might,  at  first  glance, 
be  mistaken  for  hauteur  ;  but  on  closer 
acquaintance  you  soon  discovered  that 
he  was  neither  conceited  nor  proud, 
but  simply  reserved.  He  liked  to  con- 
fer favors,  and  hated  to  accept  them. 
He  held  himself,  no  doubt,  to  be  a 
superior  article,  as  men  go  ;  but  that 
opinion  implied  no  disdain  of  his  neigh- 
bor who  might  be  less  happily  circum- 
stanced. There  is  always  a  danger  in 
being  too  gently  reared,  in  having  life 
bolstered  and  cushioned  for  you  from 
the  very  cradle  ;  and  I  shall  not  main- 
tain that  Perry  Pemberton,  with  all  his 
fastidious  refinements,  was  as  robust  a 
personality  as  he  would  have  been  if  he 
had  known  the  discipline  of  hardship. 

It  was  in  no  agreeable  frame  of  mind 


that  Perry  walked  up  and  down  the 
digue  at  Ostend,  considering  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  problem  which  his 
sister's  letter  had  thrust  upon  him.  It 
was  all  very  well  that  the  young  lady 
was  his  niece  ;  in  whatever  way  he 
chose  to  regard  her,  she  presented  her- 
self in  the  light  of  an  embarrassment. 
What  under  the  sun  should  he  do  with 
her  during  the  two  weeks  that  would 
elapse  until  the  date  for  which  he  had 
engaged  his  passage  ?  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  engaged  his  passage 
for  July,  and  having  communicated  this 
fact  to  his  family,  how  could  he,  without 
the  most  brazen  mendacity,  wriggle  out 
of  an  obligation  which  was  so  obvious, 
so  rational,  so  inexorable  ?  He  might 
let  the  girl  do  as  she  liked,  and  merely 
exercise  over  her  the  lightest  sort 
of  avuncular  supervision.  He  might 
kiss  her  good-morning  and  good-night, 
if  she  was  so  inclined,  in  token  of  the 
relationship  ;  but  it  must  be  a  strictly 
perfunctory  avuncular  kiss,  destitute  of 
all  tender  significance.  He  must  treat 
her  a  trifle  de  haut  en  has,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude undue  familiarity,  or  perhaps 
with  that  humorous  tolerance  which  he 
had  extended  to  her  in  her  pinafore 
period.  At  any  rate,  it  began  to  dawn 
upon  him  that  a  modus  vivendi  might 
be  established.  The  tangled  skein  be- 
gan to  unravel.  And  at  the  end  of  an 
hour  he  had  composed  a  cablegram  to 
Mrs.  Arlington  placing  himself  at  her 
disposal,  asking  for  instructions.  To 
this  a  reply  arrived  the  next  day,  re- 
questing him  to  meet  Valeria  at  Brus- 
sels, July  3d,  at  the  Gare  du  Midi.  He 
would  have  time  enough,  then,  to  ar- 
range all  details,  and  adjust  himself  to 
his  novel  situation.  Truth  to  tell,  the 
next  week  was  considerably  pervaded 
by  the  thought  of  Valeria  ;  and  there 
were  moments  when  he  regretted  his 
rash  generosity.  However,  there  was 
no  help  for  it  now.  The  die  was  cast. 
He  had  crossed  the  Rubicon. 


II 


At  5  p.m.  Pemberton  found  himself 
in  the  midst  of  an  elbowing  crowd 
at  the  Gare  du  Midi  in  the  Belgian 
capital.     It   was  the    train  from  Paris 
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which  was  expected  ;  and  there  were 
evidently  a  considerable  number  of 
Belgians,  who  on  that  day  were  re- 
turning from  a  jaunt  across  the  border. 
There  were  scores  of  people  who  looked 
like  parents  expecting  sons  or  daugh- 
ters ;  and  he  had  an  impression  that 
not  a  few  resembled  uncles  sent  to 
welcome  embarrassing  nieces.  How- 
ever, that  may  nave  been  a  mere  delu- 
sion, conjured  up  by  a  bad  conscience. 
For,  to  be  frank,  he  wished  his  own 
niece  at  this  moment  in  Jericho.  The 
train  came  rolling  in — not  with  the  ter- 
rific clangor,  snorting,  and  uproar  of  an 
American  train,  but  with  an  unobtru- 
sive and  half-muffled  rumble,  so  that 
Pemberton  scarcely  noticed  that  it  was 
there,  before  he  saw  a  multitude  of  pas- 
sengers descending  from  the  closed 
coupes  which  the  guards  were  unlock- 
ing. He  pressed  forward  to  intercept 
the  young  woman  he  was  in  search  of  ; 
but  for  fully  two  minutes  he  stood  star- 
ing helplessly,  having  scarcely  the  re- 
motest idea  of  the  style  of  lady  he  ought 
to  look  for.  He  remembered  that  Valeria 
Arlington  was  a  dark-eyed  brunette  ; 
and  that  she  had  two  heavy  braids 
hanging  down  her  back.  But  might 
she  not  have  discarded  those  braids, 
with  her  pinafores  and  short  skirts,  in 
which  case  he  would  have  to  trust  to 
luck  for  her  identification  ?  He  wished 
he  had  thought  of  asking  for  a  recent 
photograph,  or  at  least  a  description  of 
her  travelling  costume. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  round 
about  him.  All  sorts  of  tender  demon- 
strations were  in  progress,  and  there 
was  a  perpetual  running  hither  and 
thither  of  excited  people,  which  was 
highly  confusing.  Then  all  of  a  sudden 
he  saw  a  tall  and  beautiful  young  dam- 
sel rush  toward  him  with  extended  arms, 
whereupon  he  found  himself  embraced 
and  kissed  with  delightful  girlish  ve- 
hemence. "  Oh,  you  dear  uncle,"  she 
cried,  with  a  sort  of  joyous  tearfulness, 
"  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you !  " 

Pemberton  was  about  to  assure  her, 
as  politeness  required,  that  he  heartily 
reciprocated  her  sentiments,  when,  as 
he  disentangled  himself  from  her  em- 
brace, a  sudden  chill  stole  over  him. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  Could  he  be  mis- 
taken ?     The   young   lady  was   blond  ! 


The  idea  shot  through  his  brain  that 
women  possess  the  art  of  changing  the 
color  of  their  hair,  and  that  his  niece 
was  scarcely  to  be  condemned  for  dis- 
guising herself  in  accordance  with  the 
present  fashion.  But  then  —  there 
were  her  eyes — the  color  of  which  he 
had  always  supposed  to  be  fast.  A 
horrible  doubt  seized  him.  Drawing 
back  a  step,  he  lifted  his  hat  with  ex- 
treme politeness  to  his  charming  assail- 
ant, who  was  now  blushing  furiously, 
and  said  : 

"  My  dear  young  lady — pardon  me — 
but  I  fear  you  have  kissed  the  wrong 
uncle." 

He  spoke  playfully,  half  wishing  and 
even  expecting  to  be  refuted  ;  but,  to 
his  unutterable  dismay,  the  girl  darted 
away  from  him  as  if  she  had  been 
burned,  and  with  lovely  confusion  fal- 
tered :  "  Are  you — are  you  not — Mr. 
Carleton  Humphrey,  of  Baltimore  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  wish  on  your  account  that  I 
were,  but  unhappily  I  am  Mr.  Perry 
Pemberton,  of  New  York." 

The  situation  was  getting  simply  un- 
endurable. The  less  said  of  it  the  bet- 
ter. He  had  an  insane  impulse,  which 
he  promptly  dismissed,  to  treat  the 
matter  lightly,  and  offer  to  return  the 
kiss  with  which  he  had  been  wrongfully 
favored.  But  he  saw  in  an  instant  that 
that  would  make  the  matter  worse. 

"If  there  is  any  reparation  I  can  offer 
you,"  he  began ;  but  that,  too,  was  ob- 
viously wrong ;  for  she  drew  herself 
erect  with  chilling  hauteur,  and  an  an- 
gry tear  trembled  on  her  eyelashes. 
Presently  he  discovered  a  man  of  about 
his  own  age  and  size,  and  wearing  a 
peaked  blond  beard,  staring  about  him 
in  a  vaguely  inquiring  way,  until  he 
caught  sight  of  the  young  lady,  where- 
upon he  walked  rapidly  up  to  her  and 
said  : 

"  Well,  I  suppose  you  are  my  niece 
Polly.  Shouldn't  have  known  you,  by 
Jove  ;  you've  grown  stunningly  hand- 
some." 

"  Yes,  Uncle  Will,"  she  answered  de- 
murely and  without  the  least  demon- 
stration of  pleasure,  "  I  am  Polly.  But 
you,  too,  have  changed.  I  never  should 
have  recognized  you." 

"  Well,  tempus  fugit.  No  help  for 
that,  my  dear.     But  your  aunt  is  wait- 
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ing  for  you  at  the  hotel.  Give  me  the 
receipt  for  your  luggage." 

They  walked  along  the  platform  as 
the}-  talked,  and  were  soon  out  of  hear- 
ing. Never  once  did  Polly  look  about 
to  give  Pemberton  a  parting  greeting 
or  in  any  way  relieve  the  weight  of  em- 
barrassment Avhich  oppressed  him.  It 
was  evident  that  she  had  not  chosen  to 
relate  her  adventure  to  her  relative,  or 
to  explain  to  him  how  he  came  to  be 
defrauded  of  the  kiss  of  welcome,  to 
which  he  was  evidently  entitled,  and 
which  it  had  been  in  her  heart  to  give 
him. 

Pemberton  waited  at  the  railway  sta- 
tion until  the  last  passenger  had  de- 
parted ;  and  seeing  no  one  who  by  any 
stretch  of  imagination  could  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  his  niece,  he  returned  in  a 
much  perturbed  frame  of  mind  to  his 
hotel.  There  he  found,  on  inquiry,  that 
a  telegram  had  arrived  for  him  at  noon, 
which  by  some  one's  negligence  had 
failed  to  be  delivered.  It  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Shall  arrive  by  nine  o'clock  train. 
Do  not  fail  to  meet  me. 

"Valeria." 

Pemberton  repeated  to  himself  this 
odd  message  half  a  dozen  times,  as  he 
strolled  up  and  down  the  tessellated  es- 
planade in  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Flan- 
dre,  and  the  more  he  thought  of  it  the 
less  he  liked  it.  A  certain  disrespect 
seemed  to  be  implied  in  the  emphatic  in- 
junction to  do  what  as  a  gentleman  he 
could  not  very  well  omit  doing.  At  nine 
o'clock  he  was  in  a  less  amiable  frame 
of  mind  than  he  had  been  at  five  ;  but 
resolved  to  disguise  the  fact  as  far  as 
possible.  The  train  arrived  on  time  ; 
and  as  there  were  but  a  few  scores  of 
first-  and  second-class  passengers,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  a  tall 
bustling  girl,  with  a  flaring  big  hat,  as 
the  one  addressed  to  him.  She  was  ac- 
companied by  a  little,  dumpy,  and  viva- 
cious Frenchwoman,  who  was  spying 
anxiously  about  her,  talking  all  the 
while  with  bewildering  Gallic  fluency. 
Pemberton  lost  no  time  in  introducing 
himself  to  the  two  ladies  and  inform- 
ing them  that  he  had  a  carriage  wait- 
ing for  them.     His  niece,  who  was  su- 


perbly stylish  and  handsome,  gave  him 
her  cheek  to  kiss,  in  the  cool  and  per- 
functory way  adapted  toward  elderly 
relatives ;  and  he  had  an  impression 
that  she  was  subjecting  him  to  a  rather 
critical  inspection,  and  concluding  with 
a  sense  of  relief  that  he  would  pass 
muster.  "  This  is  my  uncle,  Mr.  Pem- 
berton, madame,"  she  said  in  French 
to  her  companion  ;  "  Mr.  Pemberton — 
Madame  Bournouville." 

Pemberton  lifted  his  hat  once  more 
and  executed  an  elaborate  bow  to  the 
lady,  who,  he  observed,  was  viewing  him 
with  marked  approval.  But  as  he  had 
had  no  announcement  of  her  coming 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  position 
to  assign  her.  Was  she  a  chance  travel- 
ling acquaintance,  or  was  she  a  teach- 
er whom  Mrs.  Arlington,  on  second 
thought,  had  engaged  to  accompany 
her  daughter  and  release  him  from  his 
responsibility  ?  If  the  latter  hypothesis 
was  correct  he  had,  indeed,  been  most 
shabbily  treated.  But  putting  this 
grievance  aside  for  future  considera- 
tion, he  promptly  relieved  the  ladies  of 
their  shawl-straps  and  handbags  and  led 
the  way  to  the  carriage.  A  vague  em- 
barrassment possessed  him,  and  ap- 
parently also  Valeria  ;  while  Madame 
Bournouville  was  perfectly  at  her  ease 
and  poured  out  a  stream  of  light  talk 
about  everything  under  the  sun.  "  II 
est  Men  distingue,  votre  oncle,"  he  heard 
the  lady  remark,  sotto  voce,  to  Valeria, 
as  they  mounted  the  stairs  of  the  Hotel 
de  Flandre  ;  "il  est  tout~d-fait  gentil- 
homme." 

He  was  falling  behind  for  fear  of 
overhearing  more  complimentary  com- 
ments, and  had  just  reached  the  entresol 
(where  he  had  engaged  rooms  for  his 
charges)  when  he  heard  a  girlish  shriek 
of  delight,  and  he  saw  Valeria  rush  into 
the  arms  of  some  one  who  responded 
with  a  shriek  in  the  same  key  and  a 
shower  of  enthusiastic  kisses,  "  Why 
Polly  Stanton  —  you  dear  old  thing  ! 
How  did  you  get  here  ?  How  awfully, 
aivfully  glad  I  am  to  see  you." 

Then  more  embraces,  more  kisses, 
more  shrill  staccato  ejaculations  !  There 
seemed  to  be  just  a  suspicion  of  the- 
atricals in  the  scene  to  Pemberton  ;  and 
he  fell  discreetly  still  farther  in  the 
rear,    with  an  acute   sense  of  being  de 
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trop  amid  all  this  noisy  femininity.  He 
could  not  suppress  a  vague  annoyance 
and  irritation.  It  seemed  eminently 
proper  that  he  should  excuse  himself, 
at  least  temporarily  ;  he  was  stepping 
forward  with  this  intention,  when,  be- 
hold !  he  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  the  lady  whom,  since  five  o'clock, 
he  had  vainly  endeavored  to  dismiss 
from  his  memory.  There  was  some- 
thing of  alarm — almost  of  hostility  in 
her  startled  glance  of  recognition,  while 
Valeria,  with  the  blandness  of  ignorance, 
presented  each  to  the  other. 

"  Why,  Polly,  you  must  know  my 
uncle,  Mr.  Pemberton,"  she  cried  with 
empressement ;  then  turning  to  Pember- 
ton, she  proceeded  in  the  same  tone  of 
exaggerated  animation,  "  and  you,  Un- 
cle Perry,  vou  must  know  mv  dearest 
bosom  friend,  Miss  Polly  Stanton." 

The  young  man  stiffly  raised  his  hat 
and  stared  at  Miss  Stanton  in  hard  per- 
plexity. He  wished  to  leave  to  her  the 
option  of  accepting  or  repudiating  his 
acquaintance.  There  was  a  troubled 
intensity  in  the  gaze  she  fixed  upon 
him  in  return,  as  she  made  a  scarcely 
perceptible  inclination  of  her  head,  in 
response  to  his  greeting.  Then,  with 
a  creepy  disappointment,  he  saw  her 
draw  back  a  couple  of  steps,  struggling 
with  an  unconquerable  embarrassment, 
and  give  Valeria  her  hand  as  if  she  were 
about  to  retreat.  But  when  the  latter 
with  eyes  full  of  puzzled  reproach 
seemed  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  such  a 
precipitate  withdrawal,  she  paused  and 
made  a  visible  effort  to  master  herself. 
With  an  air  of  recovered  lucidity  and 
composure  she  stepped  forward  again, 
and,  with  a  charming  little  laugh,  said : 

"I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,  Mr. 
Pemberton  ;  Valeria  and  I  are,  as  you 
may  perhaps  have  heard,  chums  at 
school ;  and  you  may  imagine  that  we 
have  discussed  all  our  relatives,  both 
near  and  remote/' 

"  Then  I  may,  perhaps,  be  so  bold  as 
to  hope  that  you  are  not  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  me,"  he  remarked,  smil- 
ing down  upon  her  flushed  face. 

It  was  far  from  his  purpose  to  allude 
to  the  scene  at  the  railway  station  ;  but 
she  was  in  a  sensitive  frame  of  mind 
and  seemed  to  ponder  for  an  instant 
whether  she  ought  not  to  take  offence. 


She  was  like  a  wary  bird,  ready  to  take 
flight  at  the  least  suspicious  movement. 
His  most  vivid  impression  was  that  she 
was  adorably  voung  ;  vet  she  was  nei- 
ther  awkward,  self-conscious,  fidgety, 
nor  angularly  youthful.  There  was  a 
certain  fine  salubrity  about  her,  a  beau- 
tiful maidenly  vigor,  and  barring  her 
momentary  perturbation,  a  great  fund 
of  warm  and  sweet  womanliness.  Her 
eyes,  which  were  dark  blue,  with  flame- 
like lines  radiating  from  the  pupils, 
seemed  to  have  a  quiet  depth  in  them 
which  gave  hints  of  a  charming  person- 
ality. He  had  heard  more  than  once, 
and  as  frequently  endorsed,  the  remark 
that  girls  of  eighteen  are  not  individ- 
uals but  merely  specimens  of  the  fem- 
inine gender.  But  he  observed,  while 
looking  at  Polly  Stanton,  how  utterly 
crude  and  untenable  such  generaliza- 
tion was. 

It  is  always  a  difficult  thing  for  a 
man  of  thirty-one  to  talk  naturally  and 
without  patronage  or  condescension  to 
a  young  lady  under  twenty.  The  years 
somehow  interpose  invisible  obstacles 
which  he  has  perpetually  to  be  climb- 
ing, or  to  iim  his  head  against,  if  he 
does  not  suspect  them.  And  in  the 
case  of  Pemberton  and  Miss  Stanton, 
there  was  the  ghost  of  that  embarrass- 
ing incident  which  rose  up  between 
them  and  refused  to  be  laid.  He  had 
kissed  that  lovely  mouth.  He  could 
not  get  over  that  fact.  The  kiss  yet 
burned  upon  his  lips.  And  she — no 
matter  how  much  she  strove  to  get 
away  from  it — felt  with  a  sense  of  out- 
raged modesty  that  this  stranger  had 
held  her  in  his  arms,  and  she  had  be- 
stowed upon  him  vehement  caresses 
which  only  close  blood  -  relationship 
warranted.  She  had  not  seen  one  of 
her  own  kin  for  so  many  years,  that  her 
joy  had  carried  her  away  ;  and  she  had 
probably  made  a  goose  of  herself.  After 
her  mother's  death,  six  years  ago,  her 
father  had  sent  her  to  the  school  at  Fon- 
tainebleau,  and  as  he  had  married  again 
and  had  children  by  his  second  wife, 
she  could  well  understand  why  he  had 
not  betrayed  any  anxiety  to  get  her 
home.  But  now,  as  she  had  not  only 
completed  the  course  in  the  seminary. 
but  (in  order  to  perfect  herself  in  a 
variety  of  accomplishments)  had  stayed 
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one  year  beyond,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
"parlor  boarder,"  her  stepmother's  in- 
genuity was  no  longer  equal  to  invent- 
ing excuses  for  delaying  her  return. 
Her  uncle  Humphrey,  her  mother's 
brother,  who  had  been  spending  the 
winter  at  Cannes,  on  account  of  his 
wife's  health,  had  finally  settled  the 
matter  by  volunteering  to  pilot  her 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  and  being  himself 
childless,  had  declared  his  willingness 
to  adopt  her,  if  her  father  would  relin- 
quish all  claim  upon  her.  This  her 
father  had,  however,  hesitated  to  do,  in 
spite  of  his  wife's  persuasions  ;  and  the 
matter  was  left  in  abeyance  until  some 
good  reason  could  be  found  for  deciding 
it  one  way  or  the  other. 

Valeria,  who  had  a  dim  perception 
that  something  was  wrong,  put  her  arm 
about  Miss  Stanton's  waist,  and  nod- 
ding to  her  uncle,  dragged  her  toward 
the  door  of  her  room,  which  a  bell-boy 
had  opened  ;  Pemberton,  with  a  sense 
of  ill-usage,  and  somewhat  ruffled  in 
spirit,  remained  behind,  looking  inquir- 
ingly at  his  hat,  which  he  was  holding 
in  his  hand. 


Ill 


Pemberton  had  abundant  opportunity 
for  becoming  acquainted  with  his  niece 
during  a  prolonged  tete-d-tete  in  the 
railway  coupe  which  conveyed  them 
from  Brussels  to  Ostend  ;  and  he  had 
a  further  surfeit  of  her  company  on  the 
steamboat  which  carried  them  to  Dover, 
and  the  train  which  deposited  them  late 
in  the  afternoon  in  Southampton.  It 
was  perfectly  irrational,  of  course,  on 
his  part,  to  hold  Valeria  responsible  for 
Miss  Stanton's  disappearance,  and  yet 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  collusion  between 
them,  and  that  they  were  privately  hav- 
ing a  little  fun  at  his  expense. 

Madame  Bournouville,  whom  they 
had  left  behind  at  Brussels,  he  learned, 
incidentally,  was  a  faded  gentlewoman 
who  had  once  had  a  great  salon,  but 
was  now  teaching  in  the  school  at  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Mrs.  Arlington  had  en- 
gaged her  services  for  Valeria's  chap- 
eron to  Brussels,  paying  her  something 
over  and  above  her  expenses.  And  this 
led  to  a  conversation  on  school-life  in 


general,  during  which  Pemberton  asked 
the  sort  of  questions  that  one  asks  little 
girls,  to  all  of  which  his  niece  responded 
with  cheerful  amplitude,  while  he  lost 
himself  in  abstraction,  starting  up  every 
now  and  then  with  a  spasmodic  effort 
to  be  agreeable.  The  fact  was,  he  was 
in  a  fever  to  elicit  some  information  re- 
garding Miss  Stanton  ;  but  he  was 
quite  ashamed  of  his  interest  in  her, 
and  lacked  the  courage  to  avow  it. 
How  lovely  was  her  confusion  when 
she  discovered  her  mistake ;  how  she 
quivered  with  a  sense  of  outraged  mod- 
esty ;  how  adorably  feminine  was  her  ig- 
noring of  him  afterward,  and  her  flushed 
precipitancy  to  escape  when  chance 
again  brought  them  together !  He 
caught  himself  again  and  again  in  men- 
tally reviewing  the  incident.  It  was 
imbecile,  it  was  silly  ;  it  was  unworthy 
of  a  grown-up  man  with  a  serious  pur- 
suit. But  then,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
had  its  artistic  phase,  too,  which  he 
might  be  capable  of  utilizing.  He  had 
never  in  his  life  received  such  a  beauti- 
ful vivid  impression  of  womanhood. 

It  was  about  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, on  the  day  after  their  arrival  in 
Southampton  that  Pemberton  and  his 
niece  boarded  the  tug  which  took  them 
alongside  the  great  German  steamer,  the 
Transylvania,  anchored  in  the  outer  har- 
bor. Fully  two  hours  were  required  to 
transfer  the  passengers,  the  mail-bags, 
and  a  mountain  of  baggage  from  the 
smaller  to  the  larger  vessel,  and  Pem- 
berton, after  having  taken  possession 
of  his  state-room,  and  installed  Valeria 
in  hers,  seated  himself  on  the  upper 
deck,  lighted  a  cigar  and  began  to  make 
desultory  sketches  of  sailors  and  fellow- 
travellers.  Presently  the  screw  began 
to  make  some  spasmodic,  experimental 
revolutions,  a  slender  steam  escape  be- 
gan to  hum  with  a  strained,  throbbing 
intensity ;  the  gangway  was  hauled 
aboard,  and  the  great,  beautiful  monster 
of  a  ship  glided  out  to  sea  with  majestic 
calm.  It  was  a  most  impressive  spec- 
tacle, and  to  Pemberton  seemed  every 
time  to  signalize  afresh  the  last  and 
highest  triumph  of  man.  There  always 
seemed  to  him  to  be  a  more  complex 
and  imposing  combination  of  the  sub- 
tlest brain  labor  of  generations  in  these 
marvellous   marine  structures   than  in 
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any  other  contrivance  of  human  inge- 
nuity or  skill.  He  could  never  contem- 
plate a  ship  like  the  Majestic  or  Fiirst 
Bismarck  without  tacitly  congratulat- 
ing himself  on  being  a  man. 

There  was  a  great  commotion  on 
board.  Among  the  hundred  and  fifty 
odd  passengers  who  had  embarked  at 
Southampton  a  goodly  number  were 
engaged  in  finding  their  steamer-chairs, 
securing  the  best  seats  at  the  table, 
and  experimentally  asserting  all  sorts 
of  rights  with  a  ruthlessness  which 
made  their  more  civilized  countrymen 
ashamed  of  them.  Amid  all  this  confu- 
sion and  occasional  uncaging  of  beasts, 
which  on  shore  are  rarely  seen  at  large, 
Pemberton  saw  his  niece  making  her 
way  toward  him  with  tear-stained  face 
and  a  much  perturbed  manner. 

"  Why,  Uncle  Perry,  I  have  hunted 
for  you  everywhere,"  she  began  in  a 
key  of  high  excitement,  "  and  I  could 
not  find  you." 

"  I  have  been  sitting  here  sketching 
for  at  least  half  an  hour." 

"But,  Uncle  Perry,  you  surely  en- 
gaged mv  state-room  for  me  alone, 
didn't  you?" 

"  I  certainly  did." 

"  Only  think  of  it,  there  is  a  dreadful 
German  woman  there,  who  says  she  has 
engaged  half  of  it — that  is  one  berth — 
and  she  refuses  to  budge." 

"  There  must  be  some  mistake  surely. 
I  remember  distinctly  telegraphing  for 
a  whole  state-room." 

He  rose  with  vague  annoyance,  shut 
up  his  sketch-book  with  a  snap,  and 
reflected  within  himself  that  nieces 
were  not  an  unqualified  blessing. 

"Come,  my  dear,"  he  said  aloud, 
"  we'll  go  to  the  chief  steward  and 
have  this  tangle  straightened  out." 

She  took  his  arm  with  girlish  confi- 
dence and  clung  to  it,  while  they  gently 
pushed  through  the  crowd.  She  was 
glad  that  she  had  a  male  protector  of 
her  own  kin,  and  she  was  conscious  of 
a  vindictive  gratification  at  the  prospect 
of  his  energetic  intercession  in  her  be- 
half. But  alas,  he  was  destined  again 
to  disappoint  her.  His  statement  of 
the  affair  to  the  chief  steward  was  ex- 
ceedingly mild — so  mild,  in  fact,  that 
she  had  to  interrupt  it  repeatedly  with 
indignant    exclamations.     So  far   from 


desiring  to  oust  the  intruder  by  sum- 
mary process,  he  proposed  to  negotiate 
with  her  with  a  view  to  persuading  her 
that  she  was  a  trespasser,  as  if  she  did 
not  know  that  already !  Valeria  was 
ready  to  choke  with  wrath  at  such  pusil- 
lanimous behavior,  and  she  made  the 
distance  between  Uncle  Perry  and  her- 
self as  wide  as  possible  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  deck  pending  the  steward's 
decision.  Truth  to  tell,  Pemberton  was 
acutely  conscious  of  having  fallen  short 
of  her  expectations.  He  did  not  feel 
in  the  least  heroic.  But  surely  he 
could  not  invade  a  lady's  state-room 
and  forcibly  eject  her,  even  though  she 
were  a  trespasser.  With  a  somewhat 
troubled  conscience  he  seated  himself 
on  a  camp-chair  outside  one  of  the  deck 
cabins  and  again  hauled  out  his  sketch- 
book, while  Valeria,  with  startling  sud- 
denness, burst  into  tears. 

"  I  suppose  you — expect  me  to  sleep 
— sleep — on  deck — "  she  ejaculated  be- 
tween her  sobs.  "  I  ought  to  have  known 
— that  an  old  bachelor  —  like  you  — 
wouldn't  care  what — what  became  of 
me.  What  do  you  think — mamma  will 
say,  when  she  hears  that  you  allowed — 
a  horrid  German  woman — to  take  my 
state-room — state-room — away — from — 
from  me — under  your  very  nose  ?  " 

IV 

Pemberton  heaved  a  sigh,  and  swore 
inwardly  a  long,  voluminous  and  satis- 
fying oath  ;  when  there  slowly  defined  it- 
self to  his  vision  a  luminous  figure  which 
eclipsed  the  officer  upon  the  bridge,  the 
snorting  engine,  the  shouting  sailors — 
nay,  sea  and  sky  and  the  very  daylight. 
For  a  moment  he  seemed  to  be  having 
his  head  up  in  the  rigging,  and  looking 
down  upon  her ;  but  in  the  next  in- 
stant he  was  standing  up,  with  his  eyes 
slightly  above  the  level  of  hers,  con- 
fronting Pollv  Stanton  at  his  full 
height,  with  a  sort  of  imperious  mexor- 
ableness.  He  was  not  exactly  surprised 
to  meet  her  ;  it  seemed  so  completely, 
so  delightfully  reasonable  that  she 
should  be  there,  that  he  could  only  re- 
joice rather  than  wonder.  Was  it  the 
intensity  of  his  desire  which  had  con- 
quered the  inertia  of  matter  and  forced 
her    to  follow    him.      "  Miss    Stanton," 
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he  said,  lifting  his  hat,  and  ignoring 
her  blushes,  "  you  see  it  is  useless  to 
repudiate  me.  For  five  or  six  days,  at 
least,  you  are  my  prisoner." 

"Why,  Mr.  Pemberton,"  she  re- 
sponded, with  a  strained  little  smile, 
"  I  surely  have  no  wish  to  repudiate 
you.  And  there  is  dear  Valeria,  too," 
she  added,  rushing  forward,  and  em- 
bracing her  friend,  "how  perfectly 
lovely  to  see  you  again,  and  how  did 
it  happen  that  you  didn't  tell  me  you 
had  taken  passage  by  the  Transyl- 
vania ?  " 

"I  didn't  know  it  myself,"  Valeria 
replied,  pressing  a  handkerchief,  done 
up  into  a  ball,  against  her  moist  eyes. 

"Nor  did  I  know  it,"  for  that  matter, 
Polly  observed,  "  that  is,  not  until  I 
met  Uncle  "Will  in  Brussels." 

"I  know  you  will  think  me  horrid 
for  saying  so,"  Valeria  remarked,  pout- 
ing, "  but  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  the 
Transylvania." 

"Why?  Are  you  not  comfortably 
fixed." 

"  No,  I  am  most  detestably  fixed." 

Valeria  hastened  to  relate  the  tale  of 
her  woes,  with  dramatic  touches  and 
decorations,  and  a  fresh  burst  of  tears 
seemed  imminent,  when  Pemberton, 
being  consumed  with  a  desire  to  talk 
with  Polly  Stanton,  made  an  effort  to 
stop  her.  But  she  would  take  no 
hints,  and  relentlessly  persevered.  Then 
it  was  that  Polly  was  suddenly  seized 
with  a  luminous  idea. 

"Why,  Valeria,"  she  cried  in  glee, 
"  how  perfectly  lovely  !  I  have  a  whole 
state-room  to  myself — and  it  is  a  deck 
cabin  too.  You  are  welcome  to  half  of  it." 

"Polly,"  exclaimed  her  friend  in  ec- 
static accents,  "you  are  simply  an  an- 
gel !     You  are  perfectly  grand." 

Then  followed  a  little  interlude  of  pro- 
testations, asseverations,  and  affection- 
ate gabble,  which  ended  (as  was  fore- 
seen by  both  from  the  beginning)  with 
Valeria's  acceptance  of  Polly's  offer. 
The  German  lady  was  left  in  undisputed 
possession  of  her  usurpations,  and  two 
passing  waiters  were  pressed  into  ser- 
vice to  transfer  Valeria's  movable  prop- 
erty to  her  new  and  highly  desirable 
abode. 

Pemberton  would  have  liked  to  re- 
tard the  speed  of   the  Transylvania  as 


she  ploughed  her  way  at  the  prepos- 
terous rate  of  sixteen  knots  an  hour 
through  the  shining  waters  of  the  Brit- 
ish Channel.  He  wished  he  had  taken 
the  slowest  Dutch  steamer  at  Rotter- 
dam— if  Miss  Stanton  were  but  his  fel- 
low-passenger— or  even  a  sailing  ship, 
where  they  might  have  had  six  spacious 
weeks  at  their  disposal.  He  had  no 
very  great  confidence  in  his  powers  as 
a  charmer.  He  was  a  fairly  good-look- 
ing man,  and  fairly  well  placed  in  the 
world,  but  as  a  compensating  disadvan- 
tage he  accounted  his  lack  of  dexterity, 
lack  of  feminine  experience,  and  his 
comparative  inconspicuousness  as  an 
artist.  He  had  never  painted  with  his 
heart's  blood  ;  his  works  had  never 
sprung  warm  and  throbbing  out  of  his 
own  experience.  They  had  been  more 
or  less  clever,  superficial  observations 
which  he  had  caught  on  the  wing  and 
transferred  with  a  good  deal  of  point 
and  dash  to  his  canvasses.  Could  a 
young  girl  of  eighteen,  presumably  am- 
bitious and  romantic,  be  expected  to 
take  an  interest  in  a  man  who  had 
crawled  so  noiselessly,  so  listlessly, 
across  his  thirtieth  meridian,  and  now 
was  sauntering  at  the  same  leisurely 
pace  toward  his  thirty-fifth  ? 

He  had  not  yet  found  any  probable 
response  to  this  query,  when,  at  the  end 
of  an  hour,  Miss  Stanton  reappeared  on 
deck,  in  a  neAv  and  exceedingly  becoming 
costume.  She  wore  a  blue  sailor  cap, 
with  the  German  imperial  crown  above 
the  visor,  a  blue  cloth  dress,  very  high 
in  the  neck,  a  silver  dog-collar,  and 
dark  russet  leather  shoes  which  were 
neat  and  delightfully  sophisticated. 
There  was  something  marvellously  fresh 
and  alluring  in  the  free  and  graceful 
way  her  head  was  set  upon  her  shoul- 
ders, and  simply  ravishing  was  the  ef- 
fect of  her  neck  and  chin  above  the 
dim  lustre  of  the  silver  collar.  The 
light  ulster,  which  was  cut  to  the  fig- 
ure, had  two  very  mannish  pockets,  and 
flapped  in  the  breeze  when  Polly  began 
her  brisk  walk  up  and  down  the  deck, 
turning  the  corners  of  the  smoking 
cabin  with  an  abruptness  and  despatch 
which  were  distinctly  nautical.  She 
was  presently  joined  by  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Humphrey,  who  was  attired  from  head 
to  foot  in  coarse,  grayish-brown  tweed, 
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of  the  most  perfect  fit.  His  cap  matched 
his  clothes,  and  his  mustache  very 
nearly  matched  his  cap.  He  was  artis- 
tically complete,  single  eye-glass,  slight 
stoop,  British  drawl,  and  the  rest.  No 
one  but  an  Englishman  could  possibly 
have  mistaken  him  for  an  American. 
When  Valeria  presently  came  on  deck, 
in  equally  stunning  toggery,  Peniber- 
ton  was  moved  in  pure  self-defence  to 
get  up  and  promenade  with  her  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  two  girls  nod- 
ded gayly  to  each  other  when  they  met, 
and  the  two  gentlemen,  after  having 
passed  and  repassed  each  other  half  a 
dozen  times,  could  scarcely  escape  be- 
ing confronted  and  subjected  to  an  in- 
troduction. Both  submitted  with  good 
grace,  shook  hands  with  glacial  formal- 
ity, and  grunted  some  polite  assurances, 
which  sounded  like  vague  subterranean 
rumbles,  indicating  that  all  was  not 
peaceful  within.  The  fact  was,  the  two 
gentlemen  took  a  violent  dislike  to  each 
other  at  first  sight.  But  Pemberton 
feasted  his  vision  upon  Polly's  loveliness, 
as  she  stood  there  so  bright,  clear- eyed, 
and  touchingly  inexperienced,  with  her 
fair  bloom  and  her  sweet,  alert  look, 
listening  to  their  interchange  of  courte- 
ous platitudes.  He  would  cheerfully 
have  endured  the  Humphreys,  for  the 
sake  of  the  impression  he  received, 
newly  aroused,  whenever  he  saw  her, 
of  such  pure,  unspoiled  girlishness, 
such  rosy  suffusion  of  hope  and  health, 
such  placid  equipoise  of  mind  and  body. 
There  is  a  jealousy  in  the  masculine 
creature  which  resents  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  a  predecessor  in  the  affection  of 
the  beloved  one,  and  there  was  to  Pem- 
berton something  deeply  comforting  in 
the  thought  that  Polly  had  spent  six 
years  within  the  cloistered  walls  of  a 
French  seminary. 

It  seemed  an  enviable  lot,  indeed,  to 
be  the  first  to  arouse  this  slumbering 
soul,  to  awaken  all  the  beautiful  senti- 
ments that  now  lay  curled  up  like  pale 
petals  in  the  bud,  unconscious  of  their 
wealth  and  warmth  of  color. 


I  do  not  believe  that  any  Ariel  could 
frame  more  favorable  conditions  for 
courtship  than  those   of  a  great  ocean 


steamer.  You  are  reduced  to  a  sort  of 
paradisaical  isolation  with  the  girl  who 
attracts  you.  You  are  detached  from 
your  environment  ;  the  great  world  has 
receded  out  of  sight  and  out  of  hearing, 
and  the  vast  blank  of  sea  and  sky  has, 
somehow,  the  effect  of  projecting  you 
and  her  against  the  background  of 
eternity.  Though  she  be  as  shy  as  a 
wren  and  as  retiring  as  an  oyster,  she 
becomes,  with  every  day  that  passes,  a 
more  absorbing  phenomenon  from  whom 
there  is  no  escape.  You  have  no  choice 
but  to  meet  her  twenty  times  a  day, 
and  fate  takes  a  cruel  pleasure  in 
thwarting  your  half-hearted  designs  to 
eschew  the  desired  rendezvous.  The 
rest  of  the  ship's  company  fade  into  in- 
significance ;  you  do  not  see  them,  or 
you  see  them  through  the  small  end  of 
a  telescope.  They  have  no  sort  of  re- 
ality to  you,  and  their  uncharitable 
comments  on  your  behavior,  which  you 
suspect,  are  to  you  matters  of  sublime 
indifference.  You  begin  to  realize  why 
Adam  could  not  in  that  gloriously 
empty  world  have  escaped  falling  in 
love  with  Eve,  and  what  serious  conse- 
quences would  have  resulted  if  he  had 
resisted  her  attractions. 

Perry  Pemberton  passed  through  all 
these  moods,  and  a  dozen  more,  during 
the  first  day  of  his  sojourn  on  the 
Transylvania.  He  had  fallen  completely 
under  the  spell  of  Polly  Stanton's  eyes. 
He  knew  that  he  was  furnishing  a  spec- 
tacle, and  an  amusing  one,  to  his  fellow- 
passengers,  and  he  swore  to  himself 
that  he  would  play  whist  in  the  smok- 
ing cabin  all  the  afternoon,  and  take  no 
moonlight  walks  on  deck  in  the  evening  ; 
but  when  he  caught  glimpses  of  various 
odious  young  men  hovering  about  Polly, 
he  would  suddenly  forget  what  was 
trumps  and  make  his  partner  tear  his 
hair.  While  Valeria  made  indiscrimi- 
nate acquaintances,  and  was  no  less  in- 
terested in  the  young  man  who  was 
travelling  for  a  Massachusetts  shoe 
house  doing  a  business  of  two  million 
and  a  half  a  year,  by  George  !  than  in 
the  Honorable  Algernon  Clavering,  the 
brother  of  Lord  Bullerton,  Polly  strict- 
ly confined  the  area  within  which  her 
sweetness  shone,  and  was  gratifyingly 
arctic  outside  of  that  delightfully  tropi- 
cal zone.     But  to   Pemberton,    though 
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he  was  himself  a  dweller  in  the  sunny 
clime    of  her  favor,  her  tropical   zone 
was    much   too    populous    to    suit   his 
taste.     There  was   first  the  Honorable 
Algernon,    not   to    speak    of   two  Yale 
youths,  who  were   so  young  that  they 
did  not  even  suspect  how  young  they 
were.     They  could  talk  nonsense  with  a 
joyous    grace   which  made  Pemberton 
wither    with    envy,    and     when    Polly 
laughed  at  their  sophomoric  wit,  as  she 
was    constantly   doing,    he  could   have 
strangled  them  with  enthusiasm.     For 
her  laugh  had  never  that  gay  and  hearty 
ring  when  he  told  her  his  studio  jokes, 
or  related  the  last  brilliant  saying  of 
Gerome    or  Bouguereau    or    Detaille. 
He  did   have    some  enchanting  moon- 
light promenades  with  her,  during  one 
of  which  she   permitted   him    the  dis- 
creetest  little  peep  behind  the  curtain 
of  her  private  relations.     Her  father's 
second     marriage ;     her     stepmother's 
youth  and  beauty  ;  her  small,  unknown 
brother  and    sister,    etc.,    were   lightly 
touched  upon,  as  if  they  were  the  most 
natural  things  in  the  world,  and  not  the 
remotest  chance  did  she  afford  him  to 
expend  any  sympathy  upon  her.     For 
all  that,   he  more  than  suspected  the 
tumult  of  feeling  which  her  placid  ex- 
terior concealed.     Though  no  word  of 
hers  would  have  justified  the  inference, 
he  fancied  that  she  looked  forward  with 
more  dread  than  pleasure  to  the  meeting 
with  the  new  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  he  dis- 
liked that  lady  quite  cordially,  and  felt 
her  intrusion  into  the  family  to  be  un- 
warranted.   He  was  by  no  means  super- 
stitious ;  but  there   was  yet  a   sort  of 
fascination  to  him  in  the  thought  that 
the  kiss  which  she  had  given  him  had 
established  an  airy  bond  between  them  ; 
that  it  had  a  prophetic  significance  and 
gave  him  a  claim  upon  her  confidence. 
Wherever  she  went,    however  long  she 
lived,   she  could  never  wholly  destroy 
the  subtile  tie  which   bound  them  to- 
gether.     Again   and  again    he    caught 
a  swift,  strange  glimpse  in  her  eye  of 
a   similar   consciousness    on  her   part. 
Though  she    appeared  to  have  utterly 
forgotten  it,  he  had  a  conviction  that 
she  was  no  less  intensely  conscious  of 
this  kiss  than  he  was,  and  by  a  half  fan- 
tastic reasoning  he  persuaded  himself 
that    she    also  recognized    the  ethereal 


claim  which  he  lacked  the  courage  to 
assert. 

During  the  first  three  days  of  the 
voyage  the  weather  had  been  delightful. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  fourth  day 
a  sudden  damp  chill  pervaded  the  at- 
mosphere, and  a  gray  wall  of  fog,  which 
for  a  full  hour  seemed  to  be  stationary 
on  the  northern  horizon  rolled  its  fleecy 
sheet  out  over  the  ocean.  The  ship 
went  at  half  speed  ;  the  distressing  fog- 
whistle  began  to  blow,  and  blue  and 
red  lanterns  were  swung  from  the  spars 
and  the  mastheads.  In  the  saloon  the 
passengers  were  amused  by  an  exhibi- 
tion of  living  pictures,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  which  Pemberton  easily  out- 
stripped the  Honorable  Algernon  and 
the  Yale  youths,  while  Polly,  variously 
draped  in  plain  and  gorgeous  garments, 
represented  a  Spanish  Infanta  by  Ve- 
lasquez, the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  by 
Gainsborough,  and  a  Dutch  market- 
woman  by  Van  Ostade.  She  looked 
ravishing  behind  the  gauze  in  whatever 
guise  he  chose  to  exhibit  her,  and  as  his 
draping  was  exceedingly  effective,  his 
partiality  was  humorously  and  not  ma- 
liciously commented  upon.  Valeria  and 
half  a  dozen  other  ladies  were  likewise 
pressed  into  service  as  Madonnas, 
Judiths,  Dianas,  and  what  not,  and  an 
equal  number  of  men  posed  as  Mars, 
Moses,  St.  Peter,  St.  John,  and  other 
pagan  and  Christian  dignitaries.  The 
success  of  the  entertainment  was  most 
pronounced,  and  everybody  went  to 
bed  a  little  after  midnight  in  an  ani- 
mated frame  of  mind  and  with  Pember- 
ton's  praises  on  their  lips.  Perry  him- 
self retired  in  the  most  preposterously 
light-hearted  mood  to  his  state-room, 
and  repeatedly  surprised  himself,  while 
undressing,  by  bursting  into  unmelo- 
dious  song.  He  had  kissed  Valeria 
good-night,  simply  because  he  had  to 
kiss  somebody,  and  Valeria  had  asked 
him,  half  reproachfully  (though  not  a 
propos  of  the  kiss),  why,  if  he  could  be 
so  enchanting,  he  did  not  choose  to  let 
his  amiability  shine  before  men  a  little 
oftener.  That  query  gave  him  a  good 
deal  to  think  of,  and  he  resolved  in  fut- 
ure to  be  less  chary  of  his  favor,  less 
haughtily  aloof,  less  condescending  and 
more  matured,  as  it  were,  with  the  milk 
of  human  kindness.      With   this  laud- 
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able  resolve  he  turned  off  the  electric 
light,  stretched  himself  out  in  his 
narrow  bunk,  and  was  soon  peacefully 
slumbering,  in  spite  of  the  hoarse 
screams  of  the  fog-whistle. 


VI 


He  did  not  know  how  long  he  had 
slept  when  he  was  awakened  by  a  heavy 
thud,  followed  by  a  tremulous  shock,  as 
if  something  was  scraping  along  the 
sides  of  the  ship.  Then  came  a  mo- 
ment, that  deadly  alarming  silence  pro- 
duced by  the  stopping  of  the  machinery. 
Then  a  wild  piercing  shriek  of  terror. 
Pemberton  leaped  out  of  bed,  stepped 
into  his  slippers  and  flung  his  big  ulster 
about  him.  In  the  hall  he  ran  against 
a  young  woman  in  the  lightest  of  neg- 
liges who  clutched  him  desperately, 
and  with  a  white  face  asked  him  if  they 
had  struck  an  iceberg,  and  implored  him 
to  assure  her  that  there  was  no  danger, 
and  then,  before  he  could  give  any  sort 
of  reply,  hurried  up  the  stairs  to  the 
saloon.  Pemberton,  remembering  that 
Valeria  and  Polly  occupied  a  deck 
cabin,  rushed  after  her,  encountering 
on  the  way  scores  of  white  wraiths  of 
the  elegant  people  from  whom  he  had 
parted  in  the  best  of  spirits  an  hour 
ago.  Some  of  the  ladies  were  crying, 
but  most  of  them  seemed  half-stupefied 
with  dread,  and  ran  aimlessly  to  and 
fro,  wringing  their  hands  in  agony,  stop- 
ping this  one  and  that  one  to  ask  sense- 
less questions.  He  heard  the  word 
"  iceberg "  again  and  again,  and  there 
is  no  denying  that  it  sent  a  shiver  down 
his  spine.  But  he  had,  nevertheless, 
perfect  command  of  himself,  and  was, 
barring  an  inward  numbness,  much 
calmer  than  would  have  been  expected. 

On  deck  there  was  an  ominous  still- 
ness, except  for  the  sound  of  axes  and 
the  same  aimless  running  to  and  fro, 
as  if  everybody  had  lost  his  head,  and 
were  merely  moving  because  of  the  im- 
possibility to  stand  still.  Orders  had 
been  given  to  lower  the  life-boats  ;  but 
as  the  painted  ropes  were  too  stiff  to 
slide  through  the  pulleys  they  were  be- 
ing cut,  and  two  officers  were  shouting 
the  names  of  the  crew  of  each  boat,  sum- 


moning them  for  service. 


Through  the 


dense  darkness  Pemberton  groped  his 
way  to  deck  cabin  No.  8,  and  to  his 
astonishment  found  it  locked.  He 
thumped  on  the  door  with  all  his  might, 
and  presently  heard  a  frightened  voice 
asking  what  he  wanted.  "There  has 
been  an  accident,"  he  replied  in  his 
coolest  accents  ;  "  dress  as  quickly  as 
you  can,  and  come  out." 

He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words 
when  Valeria  tore  open  the  door,  and 
both  girls,  wrapped  in  long,  fur  - 
lined  cloaks,  came  rushing  out.  They 
clutched  him  one  by  each  arm,  and 
shivering  with  cold  and  with  terror 
stood  staring  helplessly  into  his  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Are  we — are  we — going  to  the  bot- 
tom, Uncle  Perry  ?  "  asked  Valeria,  with 
chattering  teeth. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  answered;  "I 
wish  I  did." 

Through  the  dense  fog  there  came  a 
strange,  wild  yell,  which  seemed  to 
cleave  the  fog  like  a  knife  and  float 
away  over  the  ship. 

"Why,  that  came  from  the  sea,"  cried 
Pemberton  ;  "  it's  not  an  iceberg  we 
have  struck,  but  a  ship." 

"O  God— O  God,"  moaned  Valeria, 
wringing  her  hands,  "what  shall  we 
do?" 

"  Let  us  find  out,"  began  Polly  brave- 
ly ;  but  the  rest  of  her  sentence  stuck 
in  her  throat,  and  it  was  with  a  piteous 
break  in  her  voice  that  she  finished, 
"  what  it  is  best  to  do." 

"  I  am  not  sure  that  anything  we 
could  do  would  be  of  the  least  use," 
Perry  responded,  drearily,  "  unless,"  he 
added,  more  cheerfully,  "  we  try  to  find 
out  what  our  chances  are  of  looking  at 
to-morrow's  sun." 

"  Yes,  let  us  do  that,"  said  Polly,  in 
a  strained  whisper.  It  seemed  suddenly 
to  him  as  if  she  were  crying  to  him  out 
of  a  deep  and  dark  abyss,  and  for  the 
first  time  he  realized  with  an  icy  shud- 
der what  the  next  minutes  might  bring. 
With  a  horrible  benumbing  force  the 
sense  of  his  own  helplessness  over- 
whelmed him.  Though  the  wind  was 
not  high,  the  wild  gusts  that  swept 
with  a  fierce  hum  through  the  rigging 
gave  him  an  impression  of  a  mighty, 
uncontrollable  fury,  that  filled  the  vast 
vault  of  the  sky,  and  might  in  the  next 
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instant  engulf  the  ship,  and  all  that  it 
contained.  There  was  something  awful 
in  the  thought  of  the  cold  chasm  which 
he  felt  with  little  rippling  shudders 
yawning  beneath  his  feet. 

Fully  five  minutes  had  now  passed, 
two  of  the  life-boats  were  launched,  but 
he  could  not  observe  that  the  ship  lay 
deeper  in  the  water,  nor  did  it  careen, 
but  kept  tossing  with  a  terrible,  listless 
monotony  on  the  heavy  ground-swell. 
The  cries  in  the  water  sounded  like 
feeble  child  voices  that  were  blown  sky- 
ward and  were  lost ;  and  they  seemed 
more  and  more  distant. 

"  Let  us  go  forward  and  find  out 
something  definite,"  said  Perry,  sud- 
denly rousing  himself  as  from  a  hide- 
ous trance.  He  drew  his  breath  vehe- 
mently, and  strove  to  dispel  a  vague, 
aching  contraction  in  the  region  of  his 
heart.  Putting  his  arm  about  Valeria's 
waist,  and  then,  without  further  ado, 
also  about  Polly's,  he  pushed  his  way 
through  the  crowd  in  the  steerage. 
The  deck  seemed  to  rise  before  his  feet 
and  he  had  no  sensation  of  touching  it, 
except  by  a  benumbed  shock,  which  the 
contact  caused.  People  ran  against 
them,  and  would  have  knocked  them 
down,  if  he  had  not  with  the  same  ruth- 
lessness  knocked  against  them.  The 
captain's  great  voice  rang  through  the 
fog ;  but  it  was  not  reassuring.  A 
score  of  frightened  women  in  night- 
dresses, with  shawls  and  plaids  flung 
over  their  shoulders,  were  pressing  in  a 
shivering  group  about  the  purser,  who 
shook  his  head  dismally  but  could 
give  no  information.  After  many  col- 
lisions, entailing  bumps  and  bruises, 
Pemberton  reached  the  forward  hatch, 
where  there  was  a  clear  space,  with  a 
dim  lantern  swinging  from  the  fore- 
yard.  "  Here  is  where  we  struck,"  he 
said,  with  forced  calm  ;  "  if  we  can  open 
this  hatch  we  can  look  into  the  forward 
compartment.  If  it  is  not  full  of 
water  there  is  no  danger." 

He  released  the  two  girls,  and  stoop- 
ing down  was  about  to  pull  up  the 
hatch,  when  a  strange  pulsating  sound 
struck  his  ear,  and  again  that  fierce 
gusty  resonance  swept  through  the  air 
above  him.  His  knees  shook,  and  he 
felt  wilted  in  his  very  marrow.  Savage- 
ly he  braced  himself  to  overcome  a  dis- 


position to  shiver.  He  scarcely  dared 
to  lift  the  hatch.  That  dull  pulsation 
could  only  mean  that  the  water  was 
pouring  in.  But  through  the  cold 
whirlwind  that  threatened  to  sweep  him 
off  his  feet,  he  seemed  to  feel  the  warm, 
trustful  gaze  of  the  young  girl,  to  whom 
his  show  of  energy  was  so  deeply  com- 
forting. With  a  mighty  pull  he  tossed 
the  hatch  aside — when,  lo,  two  ship  car- 
penters, each  carrying  a  lantern  and 
an  axe,  appeared  on  the  ladder  below, 
and  thrust  their  heads  out  of  the  open- 
ing. 

"Are  we  going  down?"  asked  Pem- 
berton, clinching  his  teeth  quickly,  lest 
they  should  chatter. 

"  No  ;  we  cut  her  clean  in  two,"  re- 
plied one  of  the  men  in  German  ; 
"  luckily  she  was  a  rotten  old  hull ; 
scarcely  a  scratch  did  she  give  us." 

"  No  water  in  the  compartment  ? 

"  Look  for  yourself." 

The  two  carpenters  stepped  down  a 
couple  of  rungs  and  held  their  ^lanterns 
at  arms'  length.  Pemberton  descended 
behind  them,  and  observed  with  an  in- 
tense relief  that  the  compartment  was 
dry  though  in  the  wildest  confusion. 
The  trunks  which  had  been  piled  high 
along  the  walls  had.  been  knocked  hel- 
ter-skelter, by  the  force  of  the  collision, 
and  the  contents  of  many  were  strewn 
over  the  floor.  The  reaction  from  the 
intense  strain  was  so  sudden  that  it  al- 
most unnerved  him.  His  head  was  in 
a  whirl,  and  the  ladder  swayed  under 
his  feet,  as  he  rushed  up  on  deck  and 
seizing  both  Polly's  hands  cried  out : 

"  There's  not  a  drop  of  water  there. 
There  is  no  danger  !  " 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  the  joyous 
words  when  the  girl  fell  forward,  faint- 
ing, and  he  had  just  time  to  catch  her 
in  his  arms  or  she  would  have  plunged 
down  the  hatchway.  Valeria,  who  had 
sunk  down  upon  a  coil  of  rope,  wept 
silently,  while  the  wind  blew  her  hat 
across  her  face. 

"Why,  Uncle  Perry,"  she  cried,  sud- 
denly, as  the  carpenters  with  their  lan- 
terns passed  in  front  of  her,  "  Polly's 
foot  is  bleeding." 

Pemberton  begged  the  men  for  the 
loan  of  one  of  the  lanterns,  and  discov- 
ered with  amazement  that  the  girl,  who 
yet   lay   unconscious  in  his  arms,  was 
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barefooted.  She  had  lost  her  slippers 
in  the  crowd,  and  in  her  excitement 
scarcely  felt  the  wound  which  some 
iron-heeled  boot  or  sharp  tool  had  in- 
flicted. She  lay  pale  and  limp  as  he 
carried  her  back  through  the  surging 
crowd  to  her  own  state-room.  There 
he  placed  her  upon  the  lounge,  and  left 
her  to  Valeria's  care,  while  he  hastened 
out  to  assure  the  passengers  of  their 
safety. 

"  There  is  no  danger,"  he  cried  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  ;  "  I  have  just  been  in 
the  forward  compartment  and  there  is 
not  a  drop  of  water  coming  in  !  " 

He  became  instantly  the  centre  of 
an  eager  group  of  ladies,  some  of  whom 
in  their  delight  could  scarcely  be  re- 
strained from  embracing  him.  Again 
and  again  he  repeated  the  welcome  mes- 
sage, and  dishevelled  women,  young  and 
old,  in  all  stages  of  disarray,  with  an  ut- 
ter disregard  of  the  proprieties,  clung 
about  him  and  wept  on  his  shoulders, 
in  the  mere  need  to  give  utterance  to 
their  overcharged  emotions.  Among 
the  envious  spectators  he  observed 
Humphrey,  who  was  sitting  in  a  state 
of  semi-collapse  on  a  sofa,  glowering  at 
him  with  a  morose  scowl,  and  Sir  Alger- 
non, who,  with  tumbled  hair  and  arrayed 
in  a  gorgeous  dressing-gown,  was  pac- 
ing up  and  down  crying,  derisively : 
"  By  Jove — ah !  by  George — ah  !  " 

There  could  be  no  thought  of  sleep 
after  such  an  excitement.  Pemberton, 
disentangling  himself  from  his  tender 
persecutors,  hurried  to  his  state-room, 
where  he  completed  his  toilet,  and  be- 
took himself  thence  to  deck  cabin  No. 
8,  which  was  now  brightly  illuminated. 
In  response  to  his  knock  he  was  told 
that  Polly  was  all  right,  and  that  both 
ladies  would  join  him  as  soon  as  they 
were  dressed.  In  less  than  ten  min- 
utes they  appeared,  clothed  and  in  their 
right  minds,  though  a  trifle  pallid, 
tremulous,  and  distraught.  The  second 
officer  met  them  with  the  assurance 
that  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm,  and 
they  thanked  him  as  cordially  as  if  they 
had  had  no  previous  information.  The 
life-boats  were  now  returning,  having 
picked  up  all  the  survivors  from  the 
wrecked  vessel,  and  the  passengers 
leaned  out  over  the  bulwarks  in  their 
eagerness    to  catch    a    glimpse    of   the 


rescued  men.  It  took  a  good  while  be- 
fore the  boats  could  heave  alongside, 
and  then  fully  fifteen  minutes  of  shout- 
ing and  swearing  before  anyone  mount- 
ed the  gangway-ladder.  Then  seven 
men,  all  except  two  in  their  night- 
clothes,  came  crawling  up  the  steps, 
dripping  wet  and  shivering  with  cold. 
Presently  the  machinery  of  the  Tran- 
sylvania began  to  rumble  experiment- 
ally ;  the  screw  resumed  its  grateful 
throbbing,  and  the  big  ship  ploughed 
its  westward  way  under  a  full  head  of 
steam. 

Never  had  Pemberton  been  more  exu- 
berantly happy  than  he  was  that  night, 
groping  his  way  through  the  populous 
dusk  with  Polly  clinging  so  trustfully 
to  his  arm  ;  Valeria,  with  rare  intelli- 
gence, had  excused  herself,  and  was 
promenading  with  one  of  the  Yale 
youths,  who  talked  sport  and  boasted 
of  his  noble  score  from  the  foot-ball 
field.  Polly  and  Pemberton  viewed  them 
with  benevolent  superiority.  There  was 
a  sort  of  glorious,  snug  privacy  in 
their  own  relation,  and  they  were  so 
blissfully  indifferent  to  all  the  cack- 
ling crowd  that  surged  to  and  fro,  noi- 
sily discussing  the  catastrophe.  They 
seemed  so  close  to  each  other  ;  and  so 
complete  was  their  mutual  understand- 
ing that  speech  seemed  superfluous. 
He  knew,  of  course,  that  unless  she 
chose  to  regard  it  in  the  same  light, 
this  community  of  intimate  experiences 
gave  him  no  claim  upon  her  which  he 
could  confidently  assert,  but  he  felt  in 
the  very  pressure  of  her  hand  upon  his 
arm  a  vague  assurance  that  she  did 
so  regard  it,  that  she  saw  in  the  hints 
of  destiny  the  same  happy  augury  that 
shed  its  glamour  over  his  future. 

They  were  in  the  midst  of  a  mur- 
mured monosyllabic  conversation,  and 
Pemberton  was  proclaiming  himself 
thrice  blessed  in  having  so  sweet  a  face 
to  gaze  upon,  though  only  in  term  it- 
tingly,  as  they  passed  a  chance  lantern 
or  illuminated  doorway.  He  had  to 
combat  all  sorts  of  affectionate  impulses 
which  rose  imperiously  within  him, 
and,  truth  to  tell,  Polly,  possessed  by 
the  same  uncontrollable  mood,  did  not 
seem  to  be  at  pains  to  second  his  laud- 
able endeavors.  For  there  was  a  coo- 
ing softness  in  her  speech,    which   was 
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simply  distracting,  and  a  warm  radiance 
in  her  glances  which  neither  fog  nor 
darkness  could  obscure.  They  were 
just  hovering  on  the  verge  of  tender 
avowals  when  they  were  abruptly  con- 
fronted by  the  second  officer,  who 
seized  Pemberton  by  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  and  asked  him  if  he  understood 
Italian. 

"The  fact  is,  he  said,"  the  skipper  of 
the  bark  we  ran  down  —  it  was  the 
Vittorio  Emanuele  of  Palermo — is  in  the 
captain's  cabin,  and  he  is  going  on  like 
mad,  cursing  and  howling,  and  none 
of  us  can  understand  a  word  of  what  he 
is  saying.  The  captain  demands  a 
sworn  declaration  of  him  as  to  exactly 
what  happened,  and  how  the  accident 
occurred,  before  he  has  time  to  concoct 
a  story  and  confer  with  his  mate.  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
find  two  passengers  who  understand 
Italian,  who  can  act  as  witnesses  and 
interpreters. " 

Pemberton,  being  thus  ruthlessly 
buttonholed,  was  in  the  plight  of  the 
Wedding  Guest  in  "  The  Ancient  Mar- 
iner," "who  could  not  choose  but  hear." 
He  gave  himself  up  to  reluctant  medi- 
tation. He  could  not  deny  that  he  un- 
derstood Italian  and  he  therefore  had 
to  admit  it. 

"But  where  are  you  going  to  get 
your  second  witness  ?  "  he  asked,  dimly 
hoping  that  a  second  witness  might  not 
be  found. 

"Perhaps — perhaps— the  lady  there 
is  competent,"  cautiously  suggested  the 
officer. 

And  to  Pemberton's  amazement  Polly 
chirruped,  with  the  greatest  prompti- 
tude : 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  at  your  service." 

"  You  speak  Italian  ?  " 

"Yes.  I've  spent  two  winters  in 
Rome  ;  I  speak  it  quite  fluently." 

VII 

The  captain's  cabin  was  magnificently 
upholstered  and  decorated  with  marine 
charts,  telescopes  in  leather  cases,  com- 
passes, and  other  instruments.  Upon 
his  desk  stood  framed  photographs  of 
his  wife  and  children.  It  was  but  fitting 
that  the  commander  of  so  large  a  ship 
should   be   a   large    man.     His   blond, 


slightly  puffed,  and  weather-beaten  face 
had  something  of  the  heaviness  of  that 
of  a  St.  Bernard  dog ;  while  the  swarthy, 
wild-eyed  Italian,  who  stood  opposite 
to  him,  was  lean,  wiry,  and  savagely 
alert  like  a  tiger-cat.  The  captain  rose 
with  cumbrous  marine  gallantry  as 
Polly  entered,  offered  his  chair  to  her, 
and  gave  Pemberton  a  seat  at  his  side 
on  the  sofa.  The  Italian  skipper,  who 
had  thrown  a  borrowed  military  cloak 
over  his  wet  underclothes,  stood  gnash- 
ing his  teeth  and  glaring  suspiciously 
at  everyone  who  entered.  The  second 
officer  seated  himself  at  Polly's  side  at 
the  desk,  apologized  for  incommoding 
her,  and  seizing  a  pen  nodded  to  the 
captain. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  the 
latter,  addressing  the  skipper. 

Pemberton  repeated  the  question  in 
Italian,  and  received  in  reply  a  torrent 
of  angry  expostulations,  which  he  did 
not  translate.  After  a  conciliatory  col- 
loquy of  five  minutes  he  was  able  to 
report  that  his  name  was  Eltore  Cheru- 
bino. 

A  number  of  questions  were  asked, 
each  of  which  seemed  to  arouse  the 
wrath  of  the  excitable  Italian,  and  Pem- 
berton had  need  of  all  his  diplomacy  to 
pacify  him  and  elicit  intelligible  re- 
plies. He  ventured  to  suggest  to  the 
German  captain  that  he  permit  the  un- 
fortunate man  to  put  on  dry  clothes 
before  proceeding  with  the  investiga- 
tion, and  he  offered  to  lend  him  what 
he  needed  from  his  wardrobe.  But  he 
received  a  curt  refusal. 

"  If  he  will  answer  my  questions 
plainly,  I  will  be  done  with  him  in  five 
minutes,"  the  Teuton  declared  ;  "and  I 
will  myself  supply  clothes  both  to  him 
and  his  men.  I  have  a  great  responsi- 
bility to  bear  ;  there  will  be  a  trial  in 
New  York,  and  I  will  not  give  him  time 
to  invent  a  false  but  plausible  story." 

The  interrogation  was  accordingly 
continued.  It  turned  largely  upon  the 
question  whether  the  sunken  vessel  had 
complied  with  the  marine  regulations 
with  regard  to  lanterns  and  other  pre- 
cautions against  accident.  The  Sicilian 
stoutly  maintained  that  he  had  ;  but 
on  cross-examination,  he  was  tripped 
up,  contradicted  himself,  and  grew  ter- 
ribly excited. 
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"You  ran  me  down,"  be  cried,  shak- 
ing a  threatening  forefinger  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  antagonist.  "  I  saw  your 
big  ship  loom  out  of  the  fog  and  bear 
right  down  upon  me.  I  commanded  hard 
a-port,  and  I  would  have  slipped  by  un- 
der your  stern,  when  you  turned  hard 
a  starboard  and  cut  my  ship  in  two." 

"  I  had  no  choice,"  the  German  cap- 
tain replied,  sternly.  "You  would  not 
have  slipped  by  under  our  stern,  but  you 
would  have  struck  us  squarely  a  little 
below  midships  ;  and  I  could  not  take 
the  risk  of  that.  I  have  fifteen  hundred 
human  lives  on  board  ;  you  had  seven- 
teen. I  did  run  you  down  ;  because  if 
I  had  not,  you  would  have  run  me 
down." 

Pemberton  found  it  very  hard  work 
to  translate  this  ferocious  candor  into 
the  soft  vowels  and  liquid  consonants 
of  Boccaccio's  speech.  The  perspiration 
burst  out  upon  his  brow,  and  he  halted 
repeatedly  as  he  watched  the  effect  of 
each  word  upon  the  fiery  southerner. 
To  his  surprise,  when  he  came  to  the 
comparison  between  the  seventeen  and 
the  fifteen  hundred  lives,  the  Italian 
flung  himself  across  a  chair  and  burst 
into  passionate  weeping. 

"Ah,  Gioconda  mia,"  he  cried,  with 
piteous  sobs  ;  "  carissima  !  Emorta,nel 
onda  frigida.  Oime  oimb !  Poverdla 
mia  !  " 

Pemberton,  while  he  tried  to  comfort 
the  poor  man,  could  not  but  feel  a  trifle 
awkward.  Gioconda  was  his  wife,  it 
appeared,  and  she  was  making  her  first 
voyage  with  him  from  Messina  to  New 
York,  when  the  disaster  occurred. 

Polly  was  so  moved  by  the  wildly 
melodious  lamentations  that  she  was 
unable  to  restrain  her  tears,  and  let 
them  course  freely  down  her  cheeks. 
To  Pemberton  this  ready  sympathy  was 
so  beautiful  and  shed  such  a  lovely 
light  upon  Polly's  character,  that  he 
became  half  unnerved  and  was  not  in- 
disposed to  drop  a  few  tears  of  his  own 
upon  the  memory  of  the  dead  Gioconda. 
The  captain  sat  square  and  explosive, 
with  a  little  spark  of  irritation  smoul- 
dering in  his  eye,  waiting  for  this  emo- 
tional interlude  to  come  to  an  end. 
Cherubino  who,  in  spite  of  the  violence 
of  his  grief,  perceived  that  the  situation 
had  changed  in  his  favor,  half  rose  from 


the  chair  upon  which  he  had  been  lying, 
and  appealing  with  an  eloquent  gesture 
to  Pemberton,  burst  forth  : 

"  You  have  a  heart,  signore !  I  see  by 
your  face  that  you  have  a  heart.  How 
would  you  feel,  if  your  own  beautiful 
wife  there  were  drifting  about,  dead, 
among  the  horrible  sharks,  that  will  de- 
vour her  lovely  body  ?  " 

Pemberton  made  a  prompt  effort  to 
stop  him  ;  but,  heeding  no  interruption, 
he  continued,  vehemently  : 

"  You  love  your  beautiful  wife  !  So 
did  I  love  mine.  She  was  only  twenty- 
two  years  old.  I  see  your  sweet  lady 
shedding  tears  for  my  sake " 

"Stop,"  cried  Pemberton, putting  his 
hand  upon  his  arm  ;  "  no  more  of  that ! 
If  you  have  finished  the  examination," 
he  continued,  addressing  the  captain, 
"  will  your  secretary  kindly  read  the 
declaration,  and  Miss  Stanton  and  I 
will  both  affix  our  signatures  ?  " 

He  glanced  at  Polly  while  he  spoke, 
and  saw  the  blood  mount  to  her  cheeks, 
until  her  face  and  neck  were  suffused 
with  the  deepest  scarlet.  Her  eyes,  in 
their  effort  to  avoid  his,  were  roaming 
about  the  room,  and  at  last  were  fixed 
in  painful  confusion  upon  the  floor.  He 
was  troubled  and  grieved,  yet  he  could 
do  nothing  to  relieve  her  embarrass- 
ment. It  was  a  shock  to  him,  to  ob- 
serve how  she  writhed  under  the  im- 
putation of  being  his  wife.  He  had 
fancied  that  there  was  an  understand- 
ing between  them — that  she  had  met 
his  advances,  not  unkindly.  But  per- 
haps he  was  mistaken,  she  might  have 
regarded  him  in  the  light  of  a  passing 
acquaintance,  and  indulged  in  a  little 
steamboat  flirtation  for  her  own  amuse- 
ment. 

Cherubino,  dumfounded  by  the  per- 
emptoriness  of  Pemberton 's  tone,  lapsed 
into  a  moody  silence,  and  stood  glower- 
ing at  the  captain  as  if  he  would  like 
to  spring  at  his  throat.  The  minutes 
were  read  and  found  to  be  correct,  and 
the  signatures  were  attached,  testify- 
ing to  the  accuracy  of  the  translation. 

When  the  two  witnesses,  after  having 
been  thanked  for  their  services,  stepped 
out  into  the  passageway,  the  sky  w;is 
clear  and  the  stars  shimmered  brightly 
upon  the  vast  nocturnal  vault.  Except 
the   officer  on  the  bridge  and  the  look- 
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out  in  the  mast,  not  a  soul  was  to  be 
seen.  The  passengers  had  nocked  to 
the  saloon,  where  an  improvised  meal 
was  being  served,  and  the  promenade 
deck  was  deserted.  There  was  some- 
thing festal  and  solemn  in  the  stillness. 
The  pulsation  of  the  machinery  was 
like  the  beating  of  a  great  heart,  that 
was  felt  rather  than  heard.  It  pervaded 
but  did  not  break  the  silence.  Grand, 
inexpressibly  grand,  seemed  the  huge 
ship,  as  it  glided  through  the  night, 
with  its  strong  and  steady  motion,  a 
little  world  by  itself,  carrying  so  pre- 
cious a  cargo  of  human  lives  with  their 
hates  and  loves,  indolence  and  ambi- 
tion, aspiration  and  despair. 

It  was  long  before  Pemberton  could 
find  speech  for  the  emotions  which 
throbbed  within  him.  He  had  resolved 
to  postpone  his  proposal  until  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Polly's  fam- 
ily, and  could  in  due  form  apply  to  her 
father  for  her  hand.  But  now  the  feel- 
ing was  forced  upon  him  that  he  should, 
in  that  case,  lose  her  altogether.  He 
must  speak  now,  or  the  chance  would 
never  be  his  again.  He  was  quivering 
in  every  nerve  with  the  sense  of  what 
the  Italian  skipper  had  been  saying. 
Polly,  strange  to  say,  was  no  less  agi- 
tated than  he,  but  the  blush  upon  her 
cheek,  which  the  clear  dusk  could  not 
hide,  was  not  yet  free  from  embarrass- 
ment. The  strong  and  bracing  air  and 
the  vastness  of  the  sky  above  calmed 
and  soothed  her.  She  was  walking  at 
his  side  with  downcast  eyes  all  aglow 
with  the  delicious  sense  of  loving  and 
being  loved.  She  was  in  no  haste  to 
precipitate  the  declaration.  There  was 
something  in  the  unspoken  assurance 
which  was  so  delightful  that  she  would 
have  liked  to  hold  it  fast,  linger  over  it 
— extort  its  last  drop  of  sweetness. 

The  watch  on  the  forecastle  rang  four 
bells,  and  a  voice  somewhere  above 
them  chanted  :  "  All  is  well." 


Lovers  will  catch  at  a  straw.  That 
melodious  voice  out  of  the  night  seemed 
to  Pemberton  a  good  omen. 

"  Miss  Stanton,"  he  said,  placing  him- 
self squarely  in  front  of  her,  "it  is  no 
use  denying  it.  I  am  in  collusion  with 
Fate.     You  cannot  escape  me." 

I  do  not  know  what  Polly  answered  ; 
nor  am  I  sure  that  she  answered  at  all. 

"  That  kiss  which  I — I  mean — which 
you  but  placed  sealed  my  fate — and  -I 
hope  yours.  Polly,  from  that  moment 
until  this,  I  have  only  had  one  wish  and 
that  is  that  you  loved  me  as  much  as  I 
love  you. " 

"How  much  is  that?"  Polly  was 
tempted  to  ask ;  but  the  spirit  of  mis- 
chief was  swept  away  by  a  stronger  emo- 
tion. Her  face,  as  it  was  turned  up  to 
him,  with  its  parted  lips  and  the  gentle 
glow  in  the  dilated  eyes,  looked  ineffa- 
bly sweet.  He  seized  it  between  his 
hands  and  kissed  her.  A  little  shiver 
shook  her  frame.  Her  breath  seemed 
to  come  and  go  tremulously  between 
her  lips. 

"  I  knew  it  had  to  come,"  she  mur- 
mured, as  he  drew  her  softly  into  his 
arms.  "  I  knew  it  from  the  first  mo- 
ment !  It  was  all  on  account  of  that 
mistake,"  she  added,  with  comical  per- 
plexity, as  they  sauntered  toward  the 
entrance  to  the  saloon.  "  I  knew  it 
would  be  no  use  trying  to  correct  it." 

"It  is  vain  to  kick  against  Fate," 
Pemberton  responded,  with  a  happy 
laugh.  "  I  verily  believe  that  the  col- 
lision, the  fainting  fit,  and  the  Italian 
skipper's  blunder  were  all  incidents  of 
the  same  conspiracy  which  has  given 
me  the  loveliest  girl  in  the  world  to 
have  and  to  hold  forevermore." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  Polly  inter- 
posed, with  a  menacing  light  in  her  eves. 

"Why?" 

"  The  fainting  fit " 

"  Oh !  I  beg  yours  a  thousand  times. 
I  meant — the  wounded  foot." 
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For  a  man  who  had  the  greatest  ob- 
jection to  have  his  portrait  taken,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  the  interest  he 
took  in  photography  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  was  never  photo- 
graphed, Turner  has  left  a  good  many 
portraits  behind  him.     Fortunately  his 

dislike  to  be  taken  came  upon  him,  or    ing  written  statement  of  his  opinion 
came  upon  him  more  strongly,  in  his 


matter  is  not  lightly  to  be  set  aside  ; 
but  this  opinion  has  been  fortified,  and 
that  in  the  most  formal  and  unmistak- 
able manner,  by  Professor  Ruskin,  who, 
after  having  seen  it  more  than  once, 
and  examined  it  with  great  care,  gave 
voluntarily  to  Mr.  Wass  the  accompany- 


later  years.     The  very   early  portraits 
which  belong  to  Mr.  Ruskin  and  my- 
self, and  that  in  the  National  Gallery, 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  show 
that  up  to  this  date  he  had  no  great 
objection  to    the   perpetuation    of   his 
features.     An    unfinished   sea-piece    in 
the  possession  of  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  of 
about  the  same  date,  contains  an  unmis- 
takable   likeness    of  himself,   very  like 
the  oil  portrait  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Belonging  to  the   same  period,  that  is 
before    he    was    over 
thirty,    possibly    be- 
fore   he    was    over 
twenty -five,  are  two 
pencil  sketches  in  the 
British  Museum,  said 
to  be  by  Charles  Tur- 
ner,   the    celebrated 
engraver,  and  also  the 
portrait    by    George 
Dance.     But  in  addi- 
tion   to    these    por- 
traits of   the  period 
1790-1802,   there   is 
another  which  would 
exceed  all  the  rest  in 
interest    if    it    could 
only   make    good   all 
its  pretensions.    This 
is  a  life-size  oil-pict- 
ure of  a  young  man, 
belonging  to  Mr.  C. 
Went  worth  "Wass,  the   well-known  en- 
graver and   connoisseur,   who  presides 
over    the    Fine    Art    Section    of     the 
Crystal  Palace.      He  himself  has  been 
a    life -long    student    of   art,    and    has 
engraved  a  portrait  of  Turner  (that   by 
John  Linnell,  to   which  we   shall   come 
presently),  so   that   his   opinion   in   the 
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Turner  at  the  Age  of  Sixteen  (1791). 

From   a    ivater-color   miniature   by  liitnself  in    the 
possession   of  Cosmo  Mon/thoiise. 


"The  portrait  shown  me  to-day  by 
Mr.  Wass  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  paint- 
ing of  Turner  when  young  by  himself, 
and  is  of  extreme  interest  to  me,  though 
slighter  in  work  than  the  one  in  the 
National  Gallery  ;  for  that  very  reason 
seeming  to  give,  in  all  probability,  the 
truest  image  extant  of  the  man  at  that 
time  of  his  life. 

(Signed)  "John  Ruskin." 

Unfortunately   this    portrait    differs 
considerably  from  the  portrait  by  him- 
self in  the  National 
Gallery,  and  that  by 
Dance,  both  of  which 
represent   a   man    of 
about  the  same  age. 
Mr.  Wass  assigns   to 
it   the  date   of  1797, 
or  when  Turner  was 
twenty-two  ;  that  by 
Dance  is  three  years 
later  than   this,    and 
according  to  the  cat- 
alogue of  the  Nation- 
al   Gallery    the    por- 
trait there  was  paint- 
ed  about  1802.     Mr. 
Wass's  portrait  is  of 
a    handsome     young 
man,    with    fresh 
complexion  and  fine, 
large,  bine  eyes  ;   the 
hair  is  light  and  wavy, 
trained  over  the  forehead,  a  characteris- 
tic of  nearly  all  Turner  portraits  ;  the 
mouth  is  full  but  well-shaped,  the  jaw- 
square,  and  the  nose  straight  without  a 
trace  of  a  high  bridge.    The  portrait  has 
the  air  of  a  man  of  breeding  and  fashion. 
confident  but  unaffected,  and  not  at  all 
like  the  slatternly  and  unstylish  in. livid- 
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Turner  as  a  Young  Man. 
From    a  pencil   sketch    in    the  British   Museum. 

ual  we  see  in  the  National  Gallery  por- 
trait. The  painting,  if  slight,  is  extreme- 
ly dexterous ;  the  elaborate  costume, 
with  its  voluminous  and  carefully  -  tied 
neck  -  cloth,  the  many -buttoned  shirt 
front  and  many-buttoned  waistcoat,  are 
touched  in  a  masterly  manner.  I  can 
find  nothing  in  it  which  clearly  identi- 
fies it  as  Turner's  handiwork,  but  on  such 
a  point  Professor  Ruskin's  opinion  will 
be  considered  decisive  by  many  persons. 
It  would  go  far  to  meet  the  difficulties 
of  accepting  the  portrait  as  a  self-like- 
ness of  Turner,  if  we  also  accepted  the 
theory  that  it  is  the  very  portrait  men- 
tioned by  Thornbury,  in  the  fourth  chap- 
ter of  his  "  Life  "  of  the  artist,  as  hav- 
ing been  painted  for  Turner's  first  love. 
Unfortunately  the  history  of  this  first 
love  is  very  shadowy,  but  Thornbury 
states  that  he  heard  it  from  one  who 
heard  it  from  relatives  of  the  lady  to 
whom  she  told  it.  All  that  can  be 
gathered  from  Thornbury's  account  is, 
that  Turner  fell  in  love  with  the  sister 
of  one  of  his  school-fellows  at  Margate, 
and  that  at  some  time  not  stated,  but 
probably  about  1796  or  1797,  vows  hav- 
ing been  exchanged,  the  artist  went  ofi 
on  a  tour.  His  letters  were  intercepted, 
and  when  two  years  afterward  he  came 
to  claim  her,  he  found  her  on  the  eve 
of  her  marriage  with  another.  We  are 
assured  by  Thornbury  that  "  Entreaties 
and  objurgations  were  unavailing ;  all  a 


lover's  arguments  were  employed  in 
vain ;  and  Turner  left  her  in  bitter 
grief,  declaring  that  he  would  never 
many,  and  that  his  life  henceforth  was 
horseless  and  blighted." 

Now,  if  all  this  be  true,  and  this  be 
the  very  portrait  which  he  left  the  un- 
known Miss as  a  pledge  of  his  af- 
fection and  constant  image  of  his  ab- 
sent self,  its  interest  would  be  extreme. 
Here  we  should  have  the  young  genius 
with  his  best  clothes  (nay  his  very  best 
face)  on,  using  all  his  art  (and  it  must 
be  remembered  that  he  worked  for  a 
little  while  in  the  studio  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds)  to  please  his  mistress,  inten- 
sifying the  depths  of  his  blue  eyes,  con- 
cealing the  too  obtrusive  bridge  of  his 
nose,  making  himself  look  as  tall  and 
gallant  as  possible.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  Mr.  Wass  failed  to  extract 
from  its  last  possessor,  a  Devonshire 
clergyman,  anything  very  precise  as  to 
its  history,  and  we  fear  that  there  is  no 
link  of  positive  evidence  to  connect  this 
picture  with  the  girl  that  Turner  "  left 
behind  him  "  at  Margate.  It  was  exhib- 
ited at  the  Grosvenor  Gallerv  in  1888, 


"  A   Sweet  Temper." 
From   a  pencil  sketch    in    the   British    Museum. 
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and  at  the  New  Gallery  (Victorian  Ex- 
hibition) in  1891-92.  In  spite  of  all 
doubts  the  dream  is  too  pleasant  to  be 
dismissed  without  a  struggle,  and  if  it 
lacks  confirmation  Mr.  AVass  has  still 
a  beautiful  picture,  and  Mr.  Buskin's 
authority  for  asserting  that  it  is  a  gen- 
uine portrait  of 
Turner  by  him- 
self, at  about  the 
age  when  the  ar- 
tist's  affections 
are  said  to  have 
been  blighted  for 
the  first  time. 

No  doubt  a 
change  came  over 
the  man  in  his 
early  manhood. 
The  pencil 
sketches  ascribed 
to  Charles  Tur- 
ner and  the  por- 
trait by  Dance 
all  testify  that 
there  was  a  time 
when  Turner  was 
a  good  -  looking 
youth,  and  not  a 
little  of  a  dandy, 
careful  of  his  cos- 
tume and  the 
dressing  of  his 
hair.  He  might 
well  have  been 
proud  of  himself, 
for  he  was  gener- 
ally regarded  as 
the  first  land- 
scape painter  of 
his  day,  even  be- 
fore his  election 
as  associate  of 
the  Royal  Academy  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four.  He  was  not  only  an  associate, 
but  a  full  academician,  in  the  year  when 
the  National  Gallery  portrait  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  painted,  but  there 
is  none  of  the  gayety  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum sketch,  and  none  of  the  spruce- 
ness  of  Dance's  study.  The  face  is  mel- 
ancholy, the  costume  and  the  manner 
of  painting  slovenly,  as  though  he  did 
not  care  for  his  subject  and  had  paint- 
ed it  only  as  an  exercise,  without  any 
desire  to  please  himself  or  anyone  else. 
He   never   painted  himself   again,   and 


At  the  Age  of  Twenty-two  (1797). 
From  an  oil  painting  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  C.  Went  worth  Wass. 


tried  to  prevent  anyone  else  from 
painting  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Yet  he  was  not  twenty-seven,  and  had 
just  reached  the  summit  of  honor  in 
his  profession — a  position  which  most 
artists  only  attain  when  they  are  nearly 
twice  his  age.     He   had  all   the    more 

reason  to  be 
proud  because  he 
had  won  it  as  a 
landscape  paint- 
er. 

Constable  had 
to  wait  till  he  was 
fifty -three  for  a 
like  honor,  and 
was  then  told  by 
the  president 
that  he  was  very 
lucky,  as  there 
were  some  figure- 
painters  waiting 
election.  And 
yet  if  we  judge 
from  this  portrait 
he  was  not  happy, 
though,  if  we 
judge  from  other 
portraits,  he  had 
been  happy 
enough  only  a  few 
years  before. 

Of  my  own  lit- 
tle portrait  I  hes- 
itate to  say  much, 
because  it  is 
mine,  but  it  has 
the  interest 
which  attaches  to 
the  first  of  any- 
thing, and  it  is 
the  earliest  por- 
trait of  Turner  by 
himself  that  is  known.  It  was  (according 
to  the  inscription  on  its  back)  executed 
in  1791  or  1792,  when  he  was  staying 
with  his  father's  friend,  Mr.  Narraway,  a 
fellmonger,  who  lived  in  Broadmead, 
Bristol.  His  drawings  of  Bristol  are 
well  marked  by  their  curious  scheme 
of  color,  in  which  strong  yellows  and 
orange-reds  contrast  with  deep  greens 
and  blues.  Even  in  my  little  portrait 
there  is  much  the  same  scheme  of  color, 
for  the  background  is  of  sky-blue  (or 
the  blue  he  used  for  his  skies),  his  jacket 
is  of  striped   green   with   large  yellow 
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buttons,  and  his  waistcoat  of  striped 
orange,  while  the  dusky  hair  is  not 
unlike  the  tint  he  then  used  for  the 
boughs  of  his  trees.  It  is  carefully 
but  timidly  drawn  with  a  light  hand, 
all  apparently  with  the  point  of  the 
brush,  the  face  cross  -  hatched  in  gray 
in  the  shadows,  in  red  on  the  cheeks. 
It  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of 
his  latest  portraits,  the  hair  falling  over 
the  forehead  ;  the  large,  striking  blue 
eyes  ;  the  arched  eyebrows,  with  a  great 
distance  between  them  and  the  eyes  ; 
the  long  nose  with  a  high  bridge  and 
tendency  to  proboscis  ;  the  face  nar- 
rowing from  the  cheek- 
bones rather  sudden- 
ly, like  a  pear,  and 
ending  in  a  round, 
prominent  chin  with 
a  dimple  ;  the  mouth 
with  an  upper  lip  like 
a  Cupid's  bow  and 
rather  overhanging 
the  under  one ;  the 
frilled  shirt  and  but- 
toned-up  coat.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the 
inscription  on  the 
back,  I  should  have 
thought  the  portrait 
to  be  earlier  than  even 
1791.  Though  only 
sixteen  in  this  year,  he 
had  attained  a  little 
celebrity  as  a  "  prod- 
igy." In  that  small 
barber's  shop  in  Maid- 
en Lane,  Covent  Gar-  At  the  Age  of  tw 
den,  his  drawings,  From  a  drawing  ty 
beginning  with  col- 
ored copies  of  engravings,  and  by  this 
time,  no  doubt,  including  sketches 
from  nature  at  Margate  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  his  father's  customers, 
among  whom  were  Stothard  and  prob- 
ably several  other  artists.  These  draw- 
ings added  a  little  to  the  scant  grist  of 
his  father's  mill.  Sold  at  first  for  a  few 
shillings,  their  price  rose  to  a  pound  or 
two,  and  they  were  sought  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Monro,  the  famous  mad  doc- 
tor and  connoisseur  of  Bedford  Square 
and  Fetcham,  and  afterward  of  Adel- 
phi  Terrace  and  Bushey.  At  his  house 
Turner  and  his  friend  Girtin  were  re- 


ceived in  the  evening,  taught,  and  em- 
ployed at  the  same  time  by  the  good 
doctor,  who  gave  them  outlines  to  fill 
in  with  black  and  white  and  colors, 
and  drawings  to  copy  out  of  his  collec- 
tion of  Sandbys,  Cozenses,  and  Gains- 
boroughs.  It  is  generally  stated  that 
the  scene  of  these  evenings  was  the 
doctor's  house  in  Adelphi  Terrace,  and 
that  the  doctor  gave  his  pupils  a  good 
supper  and  half-a-crown  a  piece  in  re- 
turn for  their  evenings  work.  It  now, 
however,  appears  that  Dr.  Munro  did 
not  leave  Bedford  Square  for  the  Adel- 
phi till  1793,  when  both  these  artists 
were  too  far  advanced 
to  need  the  training, 
and  too  well  employed 
to  need  the  half-crown. 
Turner  became  a  stu- 
dent of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1789,  and 
he  exhibited  his  first 
drawing,  "View  of 
the  Archbishop's  Pal- 
ace, Lambeth,  in  1790." 
It  was  not  till  1793 
that  he  exhibited  any 
views  of  Bristol,  but  in 
this  year  he  sent  two — 
a  "  View  on  the  River 
Avon,  near  St.  Vincent 
Bocks,  Bristol,"  and 
"The  Rising  Squall, 
Hot  Wells,  from  St. 
Vincent  Rocks, 
Bristol"  —  both,  no 
doubt,  sketched  when 
staying  with  Mr.  Nar- 
raway.  About  this 
time  he  set  up  a  studio 
for  himself  in  Hand  Court,  Maiden  Lane, 
close  to  his  father's  shop,  and  what  is 
more  interesting  in  connection  with  this 
early  portrait,  he  received  his  first  com- 
mission for  a  series  of  drawings  to  be 
engraved.  This  came  from  Mr.  J.  Walk- 
er, the  proprietor  of  The  Copper  Plate 
Magazine,  who  afterward  employed  Gir- 
tin in  the  same  way.  This  set  him  on 
his  first  sketching  tour,  for  which  he 
departed  on  a  pony  lent  to  him  by  Mr. 
Narraway. 

The  portrait,  with  some  other  relics 
of  Turner,  passed  from  a  connection  of 
the  Narraways  into  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Ruskin,  from  his  into  that  of  Mrs. 


enty-five  (1800). 
George  Dance,  R.A. 
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Booth,  in  whose  house  at  Chelsea  Tur- 
ner was  living  for  some  years  before 
his  death,  and  I  acquired  it  from  her 
son,  Mr.  Pound.  And 
here  I  am  glad  of  the 
opportunity  of  stat- 
ing my  entire  disbe- 
lief in  most  of  the 
stories  and  all  the 
scandal  regarding 
the  relationship  be- 
tween Mrs.  Booth 
and  Turner.  Mrs. 
Booth  was  no  new 
acquaintance  of  Tur- 
ner when  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  her 
little  house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames. 
Mr.  Pound  (Mrs. 
Booth's  son  by  a  for- 
mer marriage)  had 
been  educated  at  Tur- 
ner's exj^ense.  They 
were  very  old  friends, 
and  both  very  old 
people.  The  only  indiscretion  of  which 
they  were  guilty  was  in  passing  under 
the  same  name,  and  the  only  motive  of 
the  indiscretion  was  Turner's  desire  to 
conceal  his  retreat. 

Next  in  order  of  date  is  Mr.  Buskin's 
portrait  of  Turner  by  himself,  when 
about  the  age  of  seventeen,  which  was 
exhibited  with  Mr.  Buskin's  drawings 
at  the  Fine  Art  Society's  Galleries,  in 
New  Bond  Street,  in  March,  1878.  This 
is  in  oil,  and  is  the  portrait  referred  to 
in  Mr.  Hamerton's  "  Life  of  J.  M.  W. 
Turner,  B.A.,"  p.  26.  "Turner,"  he 
writes,  "  began  by  painting  soundly  in 
oil  ;  his  unsound  work  belongs  to  his 
full  maturity.  "We  know  on  excellent 
authority — the  authority  of  the  owner 
— that  the  portrait  which  Turner  paint- 
ed of  himself,  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
is  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation. 
The  pigments  used  in  that  portrait,  and 
the  manner  of  applying  them,  were  alike 
in  accordance  with  the  Academic  tradi- 
tion of  the  time."  Of  this  portrait  Mr. 
Buskin  tells,  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Exhibition  just  referred  to,  that  "it  was 
given  by  Turner  to  his  housekeeper  [in 
Queen  Anne  Street],  and  by  her  [Mrs. 
Danby]  bequeathed  to  me.  It.  in  the 
first  place,  shows  the  broad  and  some- 


About  the   Age   of  Twenty-seven. 

Front   the  oil  painting  by    IV.  Holl   in    the  Xational 
Gallery. 


what  clumsy  manner  of  his  painting  in 
the  '  school-days  ; '  in  the  second,  it  is 
to  me,  who  knew  him  in  his  age,  entirely 
the  germ  and  virtu  al- 
ly capable  contents  of 
the  man  I  knew." 

It  would  be  some- 
what difficult  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  two 
very  lively  and  able 
pencil  studies  of  Tur- 
ner which  are  in  the 
British  Museum,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  pro- 
file by  George  Dance. 
The  plate  of  the  latter 
was  not  published  till 
1829,  but  it  bears  the 
information  that  the 
drawing  was  made  in 
March,  1800,  or  the 
year  after  Turner  was 
elected  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy. This  is  the  only 
portrait  for  which  he 
is  known  to  have  sat.  He  has  evidently 
got  himself  up  very  carefully  for  the 
purpose,  with  voluminous  and  carefully 
tied  white  "choker,"  and  coat  with  high 
velvet  stand-up  collar  and  broad  laj> 
pets.     His  long  hair  is  carefully  trained 


Turner  Examining  a  Print  in  the   Museum  (1816).- 
From   a    drawing  h'  7 •   T.  Smith    in    the   British   Museum. 
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over  his  forehead,  and  gathered  behind 
into  a  queue  tied  with  a  ribband.  The 
characteristics  of  the  face — the  high, 
arched  eyebrow  ;  the  large,  staring  eye  ; 
the  long,  high  -  bridged  nose ;  the  full, 
curved  mouth,  with  tilted  upper  lip  and 
drooping  lower  one,  are  well  marked. 
If  we  compare  it  with  the  three-quarter 
face  ascribed  to  Charles  Turner,  we  shall 
find  the  strongest  resemblance  in  all 
respects.  They  might  almost  have  been 
drawn  from  the  same  person  on  the 
same  day,  though  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  British  Museum  sketch  is  ear- 
lier by  a  year  or  so,  possibly  belonging 
to  1798,  after  the  great  success  which 
Turner  achieved  at  the  Royal  Academy 
in  that  year  with  the  "Norham  Castle  " 
and  other  fruits  of  his  first  journey  to 
the  north  of  England,  in  1797. 

It  is  less  melancholy  than  the 
"Dance,"  and  is  indeed  the  most  ani- 
mated of  all  his  portraits,  representing 
him  in  the  prime  of  his  early  manhood, 
full  of  spirit  and  confidence,  and  con- 
scious not  only  of  his  talent  and  suc- 
cess, but  also  of  a  personal  appearance 
which  could  not  have  been  without  con- 
siderable attraction.  The  other  por- 
trait of  Turner,  by  the  same  hand  and 
about  the  same  time,  though  it  may  be 
a  few  years  later,  shows  us  that  the 
young  artist  was  not  always  in  a  pleas- 


Turner  (inscribed   "Dream,  1841  "). 
From  a  drawing  by  Charles  Turner  in  the  British  Museum. 


ant  mood  even  at  this  age.  It  is  iron- 
ically described  "  A  Sweet  Temper," 
and  is  an  admirable  picture  of  a 
young  man  in  the  sulks.  Dr.  Whit- 
aker,  who  about  this  time  employed 
Turner  to  illustrate  his  "Parish  of 
Whalley,"  speaks  of  him  (in  1800)  as 
having  "  all  the  irritability  of  youthful 
genius."  (See  "Turner,"  in  "Great 
Artists "  series,  p.  45.)  Thornbury 
speaks  of  a  sketch  by  Mulready,  the 
description  of  which  would  suit  that 
we  are  now  considering.  "Mulready 
also,"  he  says,  "  once  showed  me  an  in- 
imitable little  sketch  of  Turner  fur  ens, 
taken  by  stealth  at  a  sitting  of  the 
Academy  Council  whereat  the  artist 
was  thwarted.  He  looks  ready  for  a 
spring.  Achilles  chafing  in  his  tent 
could  not  have  appeared  more  grandly 
furious.  Mulready  has  caught  the  true 
though  momentary  expression." 

No  one  who  compares  the  "  Sweet 
Temper  "  sketch  with  Turner's  portrait 
of  himself  in  the  National  Gallery,  can 
have  any  doubt  that  the  two  represent 
the  same  person  ;  but  Turner's  image  of 
himself  is  the  least  attractive,  notwith- 
standing the  "  temper "  of  the  other. 
It  is  a  dull  face  with  tow-like  hair,  and 
a  heavy  shadow  under  the  nose.  It  is 
almost  without  expression,  except  a 
stupid  stare.  It  was  well  engraved  by 
W.  Holl  for  the  Art  Journal. 

After  this  portrait  of  about  1802, 
Turner,  as  I  have  already  said,  drew  no 
portraits  of  himself,  nor  would  he  allow 
others  to  make  them,  and  during  the 
period  of  his  middle  age,  though  many 
were  taken  by  stealth,  none  can  be 
regarded  as  entirely  successful.  The 
most  assiduous  attempts  to  produce 
more  than  a  sketch  were  made  by  both 
Charles  Turner  and  John  Linnell.  The 
picture  of  the  latter,  which  has  been  en- 
graved by  Mr.  C.  Wentworlh  AVass, 
was  the  result  of  a  commission,  and  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  place  Linnell 
opposite  to  Turner  at  several  dinner- 
parties. The  date  assigned  by  Linnell 
himself  to  this  picture  is  1837,  or  when 
Turner  was  sixty-two.  It  was  entirely 
painted  from  memory,  and  gives  the  head 
and  shoulders  of  the  artist  about  three- 
quarter  face,  rather  smaller  than  life. 
Turner  wears  a  coat  with  a  fur  collar 
and  large  lappets,  a  red  velvet  waistcoat, 
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and  a  stiff  stock  with  long 
ends  secured  by  a  coral  pin. 
The  features  are  coarse  and 
the  eyes  have  a  strong  stare. 
Opinions  among  those  who 
knew  Turner  were  very 
much  divided  as  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  likeness,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  is  far  from  a  pleasant  one. 
It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Linnell  family. 

Charles  Turner's  portrait 
represents  him  at  about  the 
same  age,  seated  in  a  land- 
scape with  a  sketch-book  in 
his  hand,  on  the  open  page 
of  which  is,  not  a  sketch, 
but  an  elaborate  composi- 
tion, a  regular  "Turner." 
The  reproduction  on  p.  93 
is  from  a  colored  drawing 
in  the  British  Museum 
which  may  have  been  a 
study  for  this  picture. 
It  is  very  carefully 
worked  up,  and  the  face 
is    almost    identical    with 


Turner  Putting  the  Finishing  Touches  to  a  Picture  on    "  Varnishing  Day.' 
From  the  oil  fainting  by  IV.  Parrott  in  the  Ruskin  Museum  at  Sheffield. 


that 


in  his  well  disposed  toward  him,  the  artist 
the  only  distinct  differ-  Eippingille,  who,  as  reported  by  Thorn- 
ence  between  the  two  figures  is  the  bury,  said,  "There  was  a  vulgar,  half- 
frilled  shirt-front,  which  is  replaced  by  suppressed  giggle,  that  seemed  impris- 
a  scarf  in  the  engraving.     The  drawing  oned  in  features  too  rigid  or  obstinate 


in  the  British  Museum  is  inscribed 
"  Dream,"  and  dated  1841.  It  is  evi- 
dently drawn  from  memory  of  what 
Turner  was  like  in  former  days,  when 
their  relations  as  artist  and  engraver 
were  intimate.  Having  quarrelled  with 
F.  C.  Lewis,  wTho  aquatinted  the  first 
plate  of  the  "  Liber  Studiorum  "  (the 
only  aquatint  in  the  series),  Turner 
applied  to  his  namesake  Charles,  who 
agreed  to  mezzotint  fifty  plates  at  eight 
guineas  a  plate,  but  the  two  Turners 
quarrelled  before  they  got  half  -  way 
through.  This  was  about  1809,  when  J. 
M.  W.  was  thirty-four  years  old.  Charles 
Turner's  "  Dream  "  looks  older  than  this, 
but  the  hair  is  still  thick  and  without  a 
touch  of  gray.  Turner  is  no  longer  the 
slim,  long-faced  youth,  but  sturdy,  ro- 
bust, and  round,  with  features  set  and 
determined.  It  is  evidently  drawn  by  a 
man  who  has  no  ill-feelings  toward  his 
subject  despite  old  misunderstandings, 
but  it  yet  reminds  one  a  little  of  a  de- 
scription of  Turner  by  one  who  was  not 


to  let  it  escape  ;  while  in  the  twinkle 
of  his  eye  there  was  a  kind  of  triumph 
and  self-satisfaction,  as  much  as  to 
say,  you  might  look  but  you  could  not 
make  him  out." 


Turner  at  his  Easel  (about   1841). 
i   a   drawing  by  Sir   John   Gilbert,  R.A. 
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I  am  inclined  to  regard  this  drawing 
by  Charles  Turner,  and  his  large  mezzo- 
tint with  the  landscape,  as  the  most  char- 
acteristic  of  all  Turner's  portraits  be- 
tween early  manhood  and  old  age.     Of 
the  others,  the  most  amusing  is  the  draw- 
ing by  J.   T.  Smith,   the  engraver,  the 
author  of  "  The  Antiquities  of  London  " 
and  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  but 
now  better   known    as    the   writer   of 
"  Nollekens  and  his  Times,"   and    "A 
Book  for  a  Rainy 
Day."     He  was  ap- 
pointed keeper  of 
the    prints  in    the 
British  Museum  in 
1816,  and  it  was  in 
the   p  r  i  n  t  -  r  o  o  in 
there  that  he  saw 
and  drew  Turner 
examining  a  print. 
He    has  no  doubt 
caught    something 
of  his  comical  ex- 
pression of  scruti- 
ny,   and   the    eye- 
brow  will  be  rec- 
ognized as  authen- 
tic.   On  the  other 
hand,    it   is  clear 
that    the   head    is 
too  square  and  the 
perpendicularity  of 
the   forehead   as 
seen   in  profile 
grossly  exaggerat- 
ed ;  for  Turner's 
forehead,    if    high, 
was   very    sloping. 
There  is  much  the 
same  fault   in    Sir 
John  Gilbert's  por- 
trait of  him  stand- 
ing   by    an    easel, 
palette  and  brushes 
in  hand,  and  a  hand- 


le 


Turner  at  a   Reception.      (Probably  a  few   months   before 
his  death   in    1851.) 

From   a   drawing  by   Count   D'Orsay. 


caricature,  showing  little  of  the  fine 
spirit  and  poetical  feeling  which  were 
displayed  in  his  works,  and  becoming 
coarser  and  redder  as  he  advanced  in 
life — a  face  that  rejected  all  attempts  at 
idealization,  at  least  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  tried.  None  of  the  written 
descriptions  of  him  are  very  attractive. 
"  A  red  Jewish  face  with  staring  bluish- 
gray  eyes,  the  smallest  and  dirtiest 
hands  on  record.     His  complexion  was 

very  coarse  and 
weather  -beaten; 
his  cuticle  that  of  a 
stage  coachman,  or 
an  old  man-of-war's 
boatswain  ; "  this, 
according  to 
Thornbury,  was  the 
impression  he  made 
on  "  less  enthusias- 
tic friends."  "Tur- 
ner had  fine  intelli- 
gent eyes,  dark 
blue  or  mazarine," 
said  Mr.  Trimmer, 
his  old  friend; 
"  but,  as  it  is  said 
of  Swift's,  they 
were  heavy  rather 
than  animated." 
Leslie  writes: 
"  There  was  in  fact 
nothing  elegant  in 
his  appearance,  full 
of  elegance  as  he 
was  in  art.  He 
might  have  been 
taken  for  the  cap- 
tain of  a  river 
steamer  at  first 
sight,  but  a  second 
would  find  far  more 
in  his  face  than  be- 
longs to  any  ordi- 
nary  mind."     Un- 


kerchief  drooping  out  of  his  tail  coat    fortunately  no  artist  has  recorded  that 


pocket.  This  is  the  portrait  by  which 
he  is  best  known,  as  it  has  been  fre- 
quently reproduced  on  wood  for  books 
and  periodicals.  According  to  Thorn- 
bury,  Sir  John  took  his  sketch  in  1841. 
On  the  whole,  the  portraits  of  Turner 
in  after-life  cannot  be  said  to  be  satis- 
factory or  convincing.  Turner's  was 
doubtless  a  baffling  face,  full  of  charac- 
ter, which  was  difficult  to  seize  without 


second  "  sight.  Mr.  Watts,  if  he  had 
tried,  might  have  done  so,  but  who  else  ? 

If,  however,  we  have  no  picture  which 
seems  to  reveal  to  us  the  finer  qualities 
of  Turner's  genius,  we  have  two  por- 
traits of  him  in  his  old  age,  which  seem 
in  comparison  successful. 

In  these  the  artists  have  not  sought 
to  idealize,  have  not  even  been  afraid  of 
caricature.     They  have  only  attempted 
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to  give  a  faithful  impression  of  the 
queer  little  old  man,  the  "  character," 
with  his  comical  figure  and  curious  cos- 
tume, which  was  to  be  seen  at  picture 
galleries,  and  occasionally  at  dinners 
and  evening  parties  ;  the  greatest  land- 
scape painter  that  the  world  had  seen  ; 
the  stingy  old  curmudgeon,  as  he  was 
reported  to  be  ;  the  author  of  the  "  Fal- 
lacies of  Hope,"  who  illustrated  that  in- 
coherent manuscript  with  even  more 
incoherent  splashes  of  chrome  and  ver- 
milion, the  mighty  genius  run  to  seed. 
One  of  these  is  an  oil-picture  signed 
"W.  Parrott,  from  life,"  but  unfortu- 
nately not  dated,  which  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  Ruskin  Museum  at 
Sheffield.  By  the  kindness  of  the  trus- 
tees we  are  enabled  to  give  a  print  of 
it  here.  It  represents  him  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  a  picture  on  "var- 
nishing day."  Perhaps  the  scene  is  the 
Gallery  of  the  British  Institution,  per- 
haps the  picture  is  the  'Mercury  and  Ar- 
gus," which  was  exhibited  there  in  1840, 
when  Turner  was  sixty-five  years  old. 

I  have  tried,  but  failed,  to  identify, 
up  to  the  present,  the  other  artists  who 
are  introduced. 

The  other  portrait  is  later  still,  and 
was  drawn  by  Count  D'Orsay,  with,  it 
is  said,  the  assistance  of  Sir  Edwin 
Landseer.  There  seems  to  be  no  rea- 
son to  regard  this  as  a  caricature,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  in  the  figure  arid  the 
stubble  on  the  chin,  but  even  these 
were  probably  true  to  the  life  ;  while 
the  features,  taken  one  by  one,  are  lit- 
tle altered  from  those  in  Dance's  pro- 
file drawn  about  half  a  century  before, 
and  there  is  still  the  wisp  of  hair  over 
the  forehead  as  in  the  portrait  of  and 
by  himself,  as  a  boy,  which  he  drew  for 
Mr.  Narraway,  at  Bristol.  It  is  quite 
as  pathetic  as  it  is  humorous,  this  por- 
trait of  the  old  man  stirring  his  tea  in 
some  brilliant  salon,  perhaps  that  of 
Lady  Blessington,  the  mark  of  atten- 
tion for  his  great  genius  and  also  for 
his  ridiculous  appearance,  shortly  about 
to  leave  the  centre  of  one  of  the  gayest 
scenes  of  society,  for  a  mean  lodging  at 
Chelsea,  to  change  from  the  "  great 
Turner"  into  "  Puggy  Booth."  Soon, 
within  a  few  months,  perhaps  a  few 
weeks,  to  undergo  a  greater  transfor- 
mation still. 
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For  it  could  not  have  been  long  after 
this  that  his  friends  discovered  his  re- 
treat, on  December  17,  1851,  the  day 
before  his  death  ;  and  there  his  last  por- 
trait was  taken  by  his  friend,  the  late 
sculptor  AVoolner  —  taken  in  plaster 
from  his  face.  The  cast  is  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  William  Ward,  of 
Richmond,  well  known  for  his  exqui- 
site fac-similes  of  Turner's  water-colors. 
By  his  kindness  I  have  now  before  me 
photographs  taken  from  the  cast,  but 
they  are  too  ghastly  for  reproduction 
here. 

Finally,  I  must  warn  my  readers  that 
my  paper  does  not  pretend  to  be  an 
exhaustive  account  of  the  Turner  por- 
traits. I  have  confined  myself  almost 
entirely  to  portraits  which  are  un- 
doubtedly genuine,  and  were  taken 
from  Turner  in  his  lifetime,  and  of 
these  I  have  selected  those  only  which 
appeared  to  me  to  be  useful  in  showing 
the  changes  in  his  physiognomy  which 
took  place  from  his  youth  to  his  age. 
But  it  may  be  useful  to  future  workers 
in  the  same  field  to  give  my  notes  of 
other  portraits,  always  excluding  those 
which  are  based  upon  pre-existing  ones, 
like  the  frontispiece  to  Turner  and 
Girtin's  "Picturesque  Views,"  which  is 
based,  like  many  others,  on  the  D'Orsay 
portrait,  and  those  which  were  made 
after  his  death,  like  the  Turner  medal, 
and  the  statues  by  Bailey  and  Mac- 
Dowell.  I  must  give  them  very  short- 
ly. 1.  Bailey's  Magazine,  1857,  engraved 
by  J.  B.  Hunt  from  an  original  sketch. 
2.  Bust  as  an  old  man,  wood-cut,  col- 
ored (I  have  a  copy  but  its  origin  is 
unknown  to  me).  3.  A  drawing  by 
Edward  Bird,  R.A.,  in  British  Muse- 
um. 4.  Silhouette  in  black  paper  in 
National  Gallery.  5.  Lithograjni  pro- 
file to  right,  in  large  hat.  6.  Oil- 
portrait  by  Sir  W.  Allan,  P.R.S.A  (was 
in  Victorian  Exhibition,  1892).  7. 
Wood-cut,  full  length,  with  sketch-book 
(see  Illustrated  London  News,  May  10, 
1845).  There  is  also  a  small  etching  of 
this.  8.  Head  when  young  by  Dan- 
iel! (see  Notes  and  Queries,  Second 
Series,  vi.,  159).  9.  Rude  wood-cut  in 
Willis's  Current  Notes  for  January. 
1852.  I  have  not  seen  this,  and  it  may 
be  identical  with  No.  2.  10.  Oil  por- 
trait by   himself,    exhibited  by  Mr.    W. 
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Llewellyn  in  the  National  Portrait  Ex-  duced  below  it  on  the  plate).  13.  A 
hibition,  at  South  Kensington,  in  1868.  rough  pen-drawing  in  British  Museum. 
(Veiy  doubtful.)  11.  Mr.  Fawkes's  Car-  14.  A  portrait  recently  sold  at  Christie's 
icature  (see  article  on  Farnlev  Hall,  in  and  said  to  be  by  Hoppner,  of  Turner 
"  Old  Yorkshire,"  N.  S. ,  1889,  p."  190).  12.  when  eight  years  of  age.  (Very  doubt- 
Doubtful  sketch  by  D.  Maclise,  R.A.,  ful.)  15.  A  full  face  in  later  life,  prob- 
in  South  Kensington  Museum  (has  ably  genuine.  The  picture,  I  am  in- 
been  etched  and  published  as  authentic,  formed  by  Mr.  G.  Scharf,  was  once 
with  "The  Fighting  Temeraire  "  intro-  offered  to  the  National  Portrait  Gallery. 


RENUNCIATION 

By  Louise  Betts  Edwards 

Yea,  bind  the  sacrifice  with  cords, 

Lest  underneath  the  knife — 
No  more !    I  give  Thee,  Lord  of  Lords,- 

Ere  Thou  hast  asked — this  life. 


No  tear  shall  soil  its  plumage  bright ; 

Altar  and  gift  are  Thine  ; 
The  yoke  is  sweet,  the  burden  light. 

What  heaviness  is  mine  ! 

I  bear  me  as  befits  Thy  priest  ; 

Incense  of  prayer  I  lift, 
And  songs  as  suits  a  solemn  feast ; 

Thou  lov'st  a  cheerful  gift. 

Yet — oh,  it  struggles  in  my  hand, 

Lt  holds  me  with  its  eyes ! 
L  would  recall  the  breath  that  fanned 

The  fires  of  sacrifice  ! 

Lord,  dost   Thou  smile,  or  sigh,  to  see 

How  vain  my  piteous  art  ? 
Whom  shall  I  show,  if  not  to  Thee, 

The  sadness  in  my  heart  ? 
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By  Clinton  Ross 


SHE  stood  against  the  doorway  of 
the  manor  house  as  I  rode  up, 
and  she  was  handing  her  bridle- 
rein  to  a  fat  Dutch  boy.  If  her  faded 
green  habit  told  of  sun  and  rain,  it 
told  no  more  than  the  thin,  flushed 
face  and  the  eyes  that  questioned  my 
approach.  I  fidgetted,  thinking  of 
woman's  tears,  dismounted  as  clumsily 
as  a  boy  who  is  learning  the  saddle  ; 
bowed  as  awkwardly  as  any  lout.  Yet 
I  might  not  have  been  so  troubled, 
I'll  confess  it,  had  she  been  old  and 
ugly. 

Not  that  she  was  reckoned,  by  stand- 
ard of  feature,  attractive  ;  but  there  was 
something  piquant  in  the  turn  of  her 
nose,  and  in  the  moulding  of  her  lips 
which  seemed  to  hold  either  laughter  or 
severity. 

"  I  wish  to  see  Colonel  Van  Brule,  if 
I  may  ?  " 

I  thought  she  paled. 

"  He  is  not  at  home,  sir.  Who  shall 
I  say  ?  " 

"  John  Sylvester.  Mav  I  not  wait  for 
him  ?  " 

"  He  will  not  be  back  to-day.  What 
do  you  want  ?  " 

The  question  was  direct,  and,  I  dare 
say,  I  should  have  used  subterfuge,  but 
something  in  her  eyes  forbade.  I  did 
not  like  my  mission  at  all,  under  their 
scrutiny. 

"  I  came  to  take  him  to  General 
Washington." 

"  Mr.  Washington  wishes  my  father  ?  " 

"  General  W^ash " 

"  Ah,  I  forgot,  sir.  You  are  a  rebel 
officer.  But  we  can't  address  a  person 
who  has  not  the  king's  permit  by  a  title, 
other  than  the  common  one." 

"It  doesn't  matter  about  titles,  Miss 
Van  Brule,  but  facts,  you  know.  I  be- 
lieve Lord  Howe  had  a  little  dispute 
about  them,  and  ended  by  calling  the 
General,  General  Washington."  I  was 
piqued  by  her  contemptuousness. 

"His  Lordship  has  need  to  be  politic. 
Yet,  although  we  are  on  different  sides 
of  the  question,  Mr.   Sylvester,  I'll  try 


to  be  hospitable,  remembering  you  have 
had  twenty  miles  in  the  saddle.  If 
you'll  come  in  I  shall  be  glad  to  offer 
vou  tea." 

"I  shall  be  glad,  but " 

"I  had  forgotten  a  rebel  would  soon- 
er drink  poison,"  and  she  laughed  soft- 
ly in  my  face. 

"  You  see,"  said  I,  fidgeting,  "  I  really 
came  here  to  arrest  Colonel  Van  Brule, 
and  vour  invitation  is  such  a  coal  of 
fire—" 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?  I  only  thought  it  simple 
good  manners,  but  if  you  want " 

"  Oh,  I  will — gladly — if  you  will  ex- 
cuse my  embarrassment.  Really  this 
mission  was  not  to  my  mind.  I  am 
sure  General  Washington  intends  only 
to  detain  Colonel  Van  Brule  for  a  few 
hours,  and " 

But  she  did  not  appear  interested. 

"  And  now,  sir,  if  you'll  do  us  the 
honor. " 

She  went  before,  turning  around  with 
a  curious  expression  that  I  could  not 
explain.  Was  she  trying  to  give  Col- 
onel Van  Brule  chance  to  escape.  I 
had  seen  no  one  except  her  and  the 
boy.  The  hall,  extending  the  length 
of  the  house,  the  square  room  into 
which  I  was  ushered,  both  were  de- 
serted ;  and  here,  with  a  smile,  a  little 
bow,  she  left  me. 

I  stepped  to  a  deep-set  window,  the 
thick  shutters  fixed  with  heavy  iron 
bars,  looking  out  over  the  green  slopes, 
to  the  Sound.  Some  men  were  har- 
vesting— a  strange  sight  when  all  about 
was  war,  and  rumor  of  war.  An  open- 
ing door  led  me  to  turn  about,  when  I 
saw  a  curtsying  serving-  worn  an,  who 
laid  out  a  service  of  tea  and  cakes. 
The  silver  bore  the  Dutch  arms  ;  the 
china  was  some  rare  sort  ;  and  just 
then  the  door  opened  on  the  mistress 
of  the  manor,  who  had  changed  her 
gown  to  one  that  might  not  have  been 
misplaced  in  town.  She  said  something 
to  the  woman,  who  went  out. 

"  Will  you  have  tea?  The  fact  is  my 
father  and  I  are  the   onlv  members  of 
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our  family,  and,  now,  the  times  being  so 
disturbed  we  do  little  visiting.  Let  me 
see — I  have  been  nowhere  for  a  week, 
when  I  was  a  day  at  the  Philipses." 

"  Really  this  is  the  most  delightful 
hospitality." 

"  Particularly  because  unexpected," 
she  said,  with  a  curious  expression  in 
that  well  -  toned  voice.  "  Oh,  I'm  a 
poor  player.  This  is  false  hospitality 
— for — I  have  you  here,  as  prisoner." 

"  A  prisoner,"  said  I,  looking  at  this 
undeniably  handsome  lady  of  the  ma- 
nor, and  wondering  if  she  might  be 
mad. 

"  Yes,  prisoner.  I  really  am  sorry 
to  say  it,  but  it's  necessary " 

"  And  why  ?  "  And  then  recovering 
ni3rself,  with  a  weak  attempt  at  gal- 
lantry, "  I'm  not  an  unwilling  one,  I'm 
sure." 

"  You  don't  care  to  be  in  the  battle 
which  will  be  on  Long  Island  to-mor- 
row ?  " 

"A  battle?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  a  battle  ;  and  it  was  nec- 
essary for  me  to  detain  you  here,  be- 
cause my  father  has  gone  to  Long  Isl- 
and, and  I  didn't  want  you  to  know 
it,  as  you  would  if  you  left  here." 

"  But  I  can  go,  can't  I  ?  "  said  I,  as 
if  she  were  jesting. 

"A  man  with  a  musket  is  behind 
each  door. 

"  And  my  men  ?  " 

"Are  disarmed,  and  guarded  in  our 
stable.  You  would  better  sit  down," 
said  my  hostess,  demurely.  And  then 
I  noticed  by  her  plate  a  little  pistol. 
Seeing  my  glance,  she  said,  flushing : 

"And  I  know  how  to  use  a  pistol.  I 
do  not  rely  entirely  on  my  men." 

"Yes,  frankly,"  said  I,  collecting  my 
wit.  "  I  have  my  sword  and  pistol. 
You  have  your  pistol,  your  charming 
self,  and  some  Tory  servants " 

"About  twenty,  Mr.  Sylvester,"  she 
said,  looking  me  over. 

"But  why  would  my  knowledge  of 
Colonel  Van  Brule  having  gone  to  Long 
Island  be  dangerous  ?  " 

She  hesitated  ;  and  I  saw  that  al- 
though she  knew  it  was  more  discreet 
not  to  tell,  a  common  feminine  weakness 
— a  wish  to  flaunt  her  triumph — led  her 
to  the  fact. 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  shouldn't  tell. 


My  father  is  this  moment  showing  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  an  unguarded  pass 
among  the  Bedford  Hills.  ~By  occupy- 
ing it  the  king's  troops  will  be  able  to 
turn  the  rebel  flank — is  that  the  right 
term  ?  " 

I  did  not  apologize  for  what  I  said. 

"Please  to  sit  down.  We  will  dine 
directly.  Don't  go  to  that  door.  I'm 
in  earnest  in  saying  I  have  a  man  sta- 
tioned there  with  orders  to  shoot  you 
down  if  you  try  to  go." 

"  But  why  should  I  be  detained  ? 
How  could  I  have  had  the  information 
— which  you  give  me  yourself  ?  " 

"I  was  afraid  you  might  find  out 
from  some  spy,  and  stop  my  father 
before  he  could  reach  Long  Island." 

"  But  why  do  you  tell  me  about  what 
he  intends  ?  "  I  still  questioned. 

"I  suppose  to  justify  my  false  hos- 
pitality. I  really  don't  like  what  I'm 
doing." 

"  It's  very  extraordinary  of — a  woman. " 

"  Oh,  is  it  ?     But  all's  fair  in  war." 

"Love  and  war,"  said  I,  reflecting  ; 
and  at  twenty-five  one  doesn't  like  to 
show  too  much  chagrin  before  a  pretty 
woman. 

"  The  poets  are  silly.  There's  a  lot 
that's  unfair  in  both." 

"Yes  ;  I  think  this  is  unfair,"  said  I, 
trying  to  appeal  to  her  sympathies. 

I  must  outwit  this  little  intriguer. 
I  must  get  word  to  New  York.  If 
there  were  to  be  a  fight,  I  too,  must 
be  in  it.  And  it  was  certain  that  we 
stood  every  chance  of  being  surrounded, 
should  Sir  Henry  get  behind  General 
Putnam  ;  should  the  ships  of  line  beat 
up  the  bay. 

My  hostess  had  been  noting  me,  and, 
I  think,  reading  my  thoughts. 

"I'll  speak  to  Gretchen  about  bring- 
ing the  dinner  in  here — instead  of  the 
dining-room," 

"  Why  here  ?  " 

"  I  can  guard  this  room  more  con- 
veniently.    Will  you  excuse  me." 

I  noticed  she  held  the  little  pistol 
close.  As  the  door  shut  I  heard  a  key 
turn  on  the  outside.  Quickly  I  walked 
to  the  window  out  of  which  I  had 
looked  ;  and  then  I  heard  her  voice. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Sylvester,  it  is  only  fair 
to  warn  you  that  if  you  get  out  that 
window  you'll  be  shot  down." 
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'Twas  a  shot  from  her  eyes  I  had,  de- 
bating the  chances  of  running,  and  warn- 
ing my  chief  of  the  plot  I  had  found  in 
this  Westchester  manor.  But  I  did 
not  see  very  clearly  how  I  should  ;  for 
I  had  not  doubted  she  spoke  truly,  and 
that  I  was  too  well  guarded  to  haye 
any  chance  left.  She  stood  in  the 
room  now,  looking  me  oyer  with  tri- 
umph, her  hands  crossed  behind  her. 

"I  confess,  Miss  Van  Brule,  I  am 
your  prisoner,"  after  waiting  for  her  to 
break  the  silence. 

'•  Apparently,"  said  she,  with  a  sus- 
picion of  a  smile. 

"  If  all  the  Tories  are  like  you,  I  sup- 
pose we  may  as  well  giye  up  now  as 
any  other  time." 

"  Oh,  your  case  is  hopeless.  Frank- 
ly, I'm  sorry  for  you.  But  how  can  a 
man  of  your  position  take  up  with  the 
wrong  side  ?  " 

"  My  personal  opinion — that  is  all. 
My  brother  is  as  decided  for  the  King 
as  you." 

"  I  suppose  if  you  once  had  taken  my 
father  to  New  York,  he  would  haye 
been  thrown  into  prison  like  Major 
Matthews." 

"  I  think  he  was  called  to  New  York 
simply  that  he  might  be  questioned." 

"  Arid  by  what  right  would  they  ques- 
tion him,  who  is  responsible  only  to  the 
King's  Government  ?  " 

But  how  could  I  answer  a  question 
of  opinion  on  which  the  whole  dispute 
hung. 

"  Your  mission  was  contemptible.  If 
I  may  haye  played  you  a  trick,  I'm  not 
ashamed  of  it.  I  am  only  sorry  I 
thought  proper  to  apologize." 

She  said  this  spiritedly,  eyes  flash- 
ing, face  reddening. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  blame  you,  Miss  Van 
Brule." 

"Do  you  think  I  care  whether  you 
may  or  not  V  " 

-That's  the  trouble,"  said  I,  "you 
don't.     I  wish  you  did." 

"And  then  you  might  have  a  chance 
to  get  out  of  this  fix,"  said  she,  smiling. 

The  same  old  woman,  as  the  after- 
noon paled,  came  in,  removing  the  tea- 
table,  and  making  ready  the  dinner.  I 
did  not  see  the  evidence  of  any  one  at 
all  in  the  hall  when  I  peered  into  its 
recesses. 


"  Oh,  you  need  not  look,  Mr.  Sylves- 
ter.    Your  guard  is  not  far  awav." 

"But  if  I  took  the  chance.  ' 

"I  should  hate  to  have  you  shot."  I 
fancied  the  serving-woman  smiled. 

"  I  don't  exactly  fancy  it  myself, 
being  rather  fond  of  life,  you  know." 

"  You  should  not  be  too  serious. 
You  forget  it's  unbecoming  at  dinner," 
said  she  lightly,  passing  the  bread. 

"  You  must  pardon  my  poor  man- 
ners— under  the  circumstances." 

"  They  must  be  put  to  rather  a  test," 
looking  at  the  little  pistol  beside  her 
plate. 

"  Now  suppose  I  should  snatch 
that  ?  "  I  began. 

She  snatched  it  herself,  trembling, 
and  reddening  as  she  had  a  way  of  do- 
ing,  I  had  found. 

"But  you  wouldn't,  Mr.  Sylvester." 

"  And  why  not?  Because  it  would  be 
ungallant?  I  easily  could  take  it,  and 
frighten  you  into  letting  me  go." 

"  Yes,  you  might ;  but  I  have  been 
warned." 

"  Oh,  I  will  not.  Put  your  pistol 
away.  Miss  Van  Brule." 

"  Really  ;  on  your  word  of  honor  ?  " 

"I  have  said  I  wouldn't  ?  " 

"Well,  then,  I  will  put  it  there  by 
the  plate." 

"  Thank  you.  I  have  to  thank  you 
for  much — first  an  invitation  to  tea — 
and  then  dinner." 

"And  imprisonment." 

"A  delightful  one — on  account  of 
the  gaoler.'* 

"  Oh,  you  are  very  gallant.  I  dare 
say  you  have  had  practice  enough." 

"Now  I  have  provocation." 

"If  you  don't  mind,  I  have  small 
taste  for  pretty  speeches." 

"I  can't  help  them." 

"Possibly  not.  But,  to  change  the 
subject.  I  am  bound  to  amuse  you  in 
some  way.     What  do  you  say  to  chess." 

I  played  an  indifferent  game,  I  told 
her,  when  she  took  out  the  board,  and 
the  servant  began  to  clear  the  table. 
Candles  were  brought,  and  we  sat 
down,  she  having  the  first  move. 
Watching  her,  I  easily  was  checkmated, 
and  of  course  asked  for  revenge,  Bay- 
ing it  was  only  fair,  seeing  she  bad 
checkmated  me,  not  alone  in  cln  - 
And  so  we  sat  there  in  the  old  house, 
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I  the  prisoner,  and  she  the  gaoler,  mov- 
ing our  pieces,  while  down  in  the  city, 
and  on  Long  Island,  the  game  of  war 
was  playing.  Suddenly  she  grew  dis- 
traught, making  some  mismoves,  out  of 
keeping  with  her  skill. 

"You  have  lost  your  queen." 

"  Oh,  I  can't  play,"  she  cried,  burst- 
ing into  tears.     "I  hate  it." 

A  woman  in  tears,  I  don't  know  what 
to  say,  and  do  ;  and  now  I  made  the 
most  clumsy  attempts,  apologizing  for 
what  I  knew  not,  and  asking  what  I 
could  do,  and  she  laughed  ;  but  said, 
gravely : 

"I  was  thinking  of  my  father  over 
there  on  Long  Island.  He  may  be  in 
danger — he  is." 

"  But  the  game.  I  shall  checkmate 
you  this  time." 

"No  you  won't,  because  I  won't  play." 

"  Now  that's  truly  feminine." 

"  Yes,  it  is — to  give  in  because  I 
know  I'm  beaten." 

"I  suppose  that  is  the  case." 

"  Oh,  I  see  you  know  women." 

"  Well  I'm  not  so  sure." 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  were." 

"  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon.  The  young 
lady  who  takes  a  prisoner  of  war  cer- 
tainly perplexes  one  a  bit." 

"  Does  she  ?     Ah,  does  she  ?  " 

And  she  changed  the  subject. 

The  clock,  somewhere  in  the  hall,  sent 
out  a  sepulchral  ten. 

"Jacob  will  show  you  your  room." 

"My  dungeon,  I  suppose." 

"Oh,  well,  our  houses  may  not  be  so 
comfortable  as  those  in  Maryland.  Ja- 
cob ! " 

"  Yes,  'um."  The  boy  seemed  to  have 
been  in  hearing,  and  now  was  in  the 
doorway,  round,  fat,  curious. 

"  I  believe  your  parole  doesn't  extend 
to  trying  to  get  away  ?  " 

"  Only  to  seizing  your  pistol,  and 
turning  into  an  escaped  prisoner." 

"  There's  one  window  in  your  room, 
but  a  man  will  watch  under  it." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say." 

"  It's  a  pity  you're  on  the  wrong  side." 

"It's  a  pity  you  are,  if  you  will  allow 
me. 

"  You  are  incorrigible.     Good-night." 

"  Good-night,"  said  I,  extending  my 
hand.  "  I  have  had  a  delightful  even- 
ing." 


"  It's  quite  as  if  you  were  only  my 
guest." 

"Quite."  I  could  not  resist  pressing 
the  hand,  when  she  withdrew  it  angrily. 

"  Bv  the  way,  I  hope  my  men  are  com- 
fortable." 

"  They  have  every  attention  under  the 
circumstances." 

"So  it  appears,  have  I  ?  " 

She  did  not  answer  this  sally,  and  I 
followed  Jacob  into  the  hall,  and  up- 
stairs. 

"  When  would  you  like  to  have  me 
bring  your  shaving- water  ?  "  said  Jacob. 

"  But  I  haven't  razors." 

"I'll  fetch  Colonel  Van  Brule's,  sir." 

He  took  the  shilling  with  a  grin, 
showing  his  teeth  like  a  Maryland  darky. 
But  I  could  not  prevail  on  him  to  tell 
me  about  the  force  of  the  manor.  He 
locked  the  door  behind  him,  and  I  saw 
it  was  heavy  oak,  and  could  not  be 
broken  in  easily.  It  was  very  dark,  but 
I  thought  I  could  see  a  figure  under  my 
window  on  the  lawn. 

And,  then,  I  sat  down  to  think  over 
the  extraordinary  adventure. 

Here  I  was  caged  by  a  girl,  as  many 
a  man  before,  and  since,  has  been  ;  and 
I  knew — because  I  could  not  deceive  my- 
self— that  I  doubtless  had  not  tried  to  get 
away  as  I  might  have  if  this  young  lady 
had  been,  say,  Colonel  Van  Brule.     I 
could  not  make  out  why  she  should  de- 
tain me  unless  indeed  it  had  been  all  as 
she  had  said,  and  the  Colonel  really  was 
showing  the  pass  in  the  Bedford  Hills. 
Would  she  let  me  go  in  the  morning 
when  the  mischief  was  all  done  ;  or  turn 
me  over  to  the  British  ?     She  really  was 
quite  capable  of  it.     At  any  rate  she  was 
an  extraordinary  young  woman.     I  fan- 
cied she  was  opposite  me  at  the  chess- 
board.    We  were  playing  a  most  excit- 
ing game  for  some  stake  that  I  held  dear, 
and  I  always  was  checkmated  ;  and  al- 
ways was  that  smile  from  the  enigmati- 
cal gray  eyes.     And  in  my  bad  temper 
I  overturned  the  board,  when  the  low 
boom  of  guns  broke  in  on  the  stillness — 
probably  the  men  of  the  manor,  carrying 
out  their  mistress's  orders. 

I  was  rubbing  my  eyes.  The  August 
dawn  was  contending  with  burnt  and 
sputtering  candles.  But  if  I  had  been 
dreaming  all  night  there  in  the  chair, 
the  rumble  was  distant,  yet  unmistak- 
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ably  that  of  heavy  guns.  The  wind  was 
in  the  right  direction  ;  and  I  knew  that 
the  fighting  at  last  had  begun  on  Long 
Island.  But  how  was  it  going  ?  Was 
the  position  indeed  surrounded  ?  Was 
the  fleet  shelling  the  town  ? 

Asking  these  questions  I  was  now 
looking  out  of  the  window  where  the 
darkish  dawn  was  scattering  the  shad- 
ows from  the  hollows  of  the  hills.  If  I 
had  fancied  I  had  seen  a  figure  guard- 
ing there  was  no  one  now  in  view.  Open- 
ing the  window,  I  measured  the  distance, 
some  thirty  feet,  debating  whether  I 
should  try  it.  Should  I,  it  doubtless 
would  be  with  the  consequence  of  a 
broken  arm  or  leg,  and  that  only  would 
hinder  my  chance  of  escaping.  If  I 
could  not  help  the  situation  by  giving 
the  warning,  I,  at  least,  wanted  to  be  in 
this  fight.  I  had  been  in  none  yet,  and 
at  twenty-five  I  longed  for  it,  wondering 
whether,  like  Frederick  of  Prussia,  I 
should  run.  All  the  drilling  we  had  done 
with  Smallwood's,  all  our  talk  over  what 
we  should  do,  returned  with  an  insist- 
ence for  action  on  my  part.  I  tried  the 
door  and  saw  again  I  was  not  equal  to 
breaking  it  in.  And  again  looking  out 
of  the  window,  I  threw  myself  on  the 
bed,  while  a  plan  began  to  formulate 
which  was  connected  with  Jacob  and 
the  shaving. 

And  while  I  considered,  and  the  hours 
passed,  the  far-away  guns  kept  up  a  dull 
chorus. 

But  finally  as  I  had  expected,  came 
the  knock,  and  Jacob's  voice,  and  when 
I  answered  the  creaking  key,  and  Jacob 
with  the  shaving  -  water,  and  a  civil 
"  good-morning,  sir,"  I  asked  him  to  put 
the  pitcher  on  the  table,  and  then,  as  his 
back  was  turned,  I  was  on  him,  holding 
his  arms,  with  a  hand  over  his  mouth, 
and  bearing  him  to  the  floor.  Strong  as 
he  was,  I  was  wiry  and  had  the  advan- 
tage. We  must  have  made  a  fearful 
noise  in  the  house,  overturning  chairs 
and  the  table.  Every  moment  I  expect- 
ed interruption  ;  but  kept  on,  choking 
the  poor  Dutch  boy  just  enough  so  that 
he  gasped,  giving  me  chance  to  tear  the 
sheets  from  the  bed,  and  to  bind  and 
gag  him.  He  stared  in  a  pathetic  way  ; 
felt  keenly,  I  knew;  his  duty  to  his  mis- 
tress. But  I  had  no  time,  and  taking 
my  sword  went  hastily  into  the  hall,  and 


there  half  way  on  the  stairs  she  met  me. 
No  one  else  was  in  sight,  and,  suddenly, 
something  occurred  that  made  my  po- 
sition ridiculous.  What,  if  from  the  first 
she  had  been  tricking  me  ?  What,  if 
there  were  only  she,  the  woman,  and  the 
boy,  in  the  house  ?  And  I  had  submit- 
ted as  easily  as  you  could  wish. 

"  Where  are  the  others  ?  "  said  I,  paus- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  sword  in 
hand  against  this  girl. 

"I — I  don't — "  she  began  in  confu- 
sion, and  I  saw  she  was  haggard  in  the 
morning  light. 

"You  fooled  me,  Miss  Van  Brule. 
There  were  none." 

"  Two  men  in  the  stable,  while  I  cer- 
tainly should  have  shot  you  niyself  if 
you  had  tried  to  get  away." 

"  You're  cleverer  at  this  game  than 
at  chess.    And  I  believed  you " 

"Yes,  you  did." 

"  And  you,  doubtless,  intended  deliv- 
ering me  to  the  British." 

"Frankly,  I  did." 

"  Oh,  I've  been  prettily  deceived " 

And  I  pushed  past  her. 

"  What  did  you  do  with  Jacob  ?  " 

"  I  killed  him,"  said  I,  wickedly. 

"  You  wretch  !     You  dared." 

There  were  tears  in  the  gray  eyes,  and 
in  an  instant  I  had  added, 

"Oh,  I  didn't  at  all.  That  firing 
made  me  desperate " 

"  And  me.     My  father  may  be  in  it." 

"And  I  will  be." 

At  this  moment  I  heard  heavy  steps, 
and  suspecting  I  might  be  caught  after 
all,  I  dashed  down  the  stairs,  almost 
knocking  down  a  fellow  with  a  musket. 
And  then  I  heard  her  voice. 

"For  Heaven's  sake  don't  fire.  Let 
him  go." 

That  was  odd,  wasn't  it.  But  I  did 
not  pause  to  think  about  it,  but  ran 
out  through  the  door,  and  down  the 
slope  to  the  road,  and  over  the  fence. 
I  must  have  made  a  strange  appear- 
ance in  the  scarlet  and  buff  of  Small- 
wood's,  with  a  drawn  sword  in  my 
hand,  running  there  in  the  Westches- 
ter fields.  (When  I  had  joined  the 
General's  staff  I  still  kept  my  Mary- 
land uniform.) 

And  then  I  paused,  and  fell  to  laugh- 
ter over  the  joke.  What  a  silly  fool! 
This  girl  had  turned  me  about  her  fin- 
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ger.  An  adroit  tactician,  indeed,  I ! 
But  folly  usually  is  culpable.  By  my 
blindness  I  had  failed  to  give  the 
warning  that  might  now  be  turning 
the  day  against  us  over  there  on  the 
Island.  My  pretty  Tory  had  tricked 
me  neatly. 

I  had  forgotten  my  men  ;  and  I 
turned  back.  The  trickery  shouldn't 
extend  that  far. 

I  walked  boldly  now  to  the  stable 
door,  no  one  hindering.  A  big  fellow 
was  currying  a  horse. 

"  My  men,  rascal !  " 

He  stood  in  open-mouthed  wonder 
and  fear,  for  I  must  have  appeared  vi- 
cious. 

A  pounding  on  an  inner  door  here 
began,  and  the  cries  of  my  two  fellows, 
one  of  them  declaring  that  the  door 
wouldn't  break.  He  had  been  trying 
it  all  night,  with  his  strength. 

"  Open,"  said  I,  threatening  the  groom 
with  my  sword.  He  decided  to  open, 
growling  his  remonstrance.  My  two 
would  have  killed  him  then  and  there, 
until  I  had  to  swear  at  them — a  thing 
I'm  loth  to  do  at  one's  inferiors  ;  but 
sometimes  it  is  necessary.  They  were 
hungry  and  sad-looking  crows  ;  for  al- 
though they  had  been  driven  into  the 
little  dark  harness-room,  at  the  butt  of 
the  musket,  their  captors  had  not  dared 
to  go  near  them.  I  told  them  to  get  the 
horses  :  and  then  better  satisfied  with 
myself,  I  sauntered  up  to  the  house. 

She  stood  before  the  door,  looking 
at  me  defiantly. 

"  Good-day  to  you,  Miss  Van  Brule." 

She  tossed  her  head  disdainfully. 

"The  game  is  my  way." 

"  Why  shouldn't  it  be.  You're  a 
man." 

"  I  regret  I  must  exact  reparation." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 


"  I  must  take  you  to  New  York  as  a 
dangerous  Tory." 

Her  eyes  flashed,  and  she  stamped 
her  foot. 

"It's  like  you  rebels — to  make  war 
on  women." 

"You  started  it." 

"Ah,  I  did  keep  you  here,"  she  cried  ; 
"and  Sir  Henry  has  them  surrendered, 
I  know." 

I  called  to  my  men  to  bring  up  my 
horse.  They  were  still  murmuring  over 
their  treatment,  and  eyed  the  mistress 
of  the  manor  malevolently.  But  I  stared 
at  them,  and  told  them  to  ride  on  be- 
fore, which  they  did  grumblingly. 

"  Good-by,"  said  I  to  her. 

And  she  looked  me  full  in  the  face. 

"  But  I'm  sorry — to  have  tricked  you 
—really " 

Have  I  not  said  my  pulse  was  easily 
made  riotous. 

"Don't  be,"  said  I. 

"  You're  silly,"  said  she.     "  And " 

"And  what?" 

"  We  don't  know  each  other — and 
you're  rebel." 

"That  means  you  alwavs  will  hate  me. " 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  say  that.  Why  don't 
you  go  on  after  the  men  ?  " 

"  I  will — when  you  tell  me  to  call 
again." 

"Oh,  do,  if  you  only  go." 

There  was  that  in  her  eyes  telling 
more. 

"How  dare  you,"  said  she. 

As  I  rode  away,  I  looked  back  at  the 
little  trickster  of  the  manor,  who  stood 
blushing  as  I  had  left  her,  and  I  doffed 
my  hat,  and  called  back,  "  We  shall 
meet  again  ;  "  and  we  did,  as  you  know. 
But  that  morning,  with  the  dull  boom 
of  the  guns  from  the  battle  at  Brook- 
lyn in  my  ears,  I  whipped  up  after  my 
men  on  my  tardy  way  to  the  war. 
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Vol.  XX.— 11 


GROLIERITE 


HE  love  of  maids, 

the  love  of  maids, 

Tis  sunshine 

when  they  smile ; 

But  if  they  frown, 

how  black  the  shades 

Which  shroud 

my  heart  the  while. 


The  maids  I  love,  the  maids  I  love, 

How  pride  doth  hedge  them  in ! 
They  hold  their  favor  far  above 
My  humble  wit  to  win. 

The  maids  I  love,  the  maids  I  love, 
Whoe'er  would  win  such  prize 

Had  need  be  harmless  as  the  dove, 
And,  as  the  serpent,  wise. 
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A   FRENCH    FRIEND   OF   BROWNING 
—  JOSEPH   MILSAND  — 

By  Tb.  Bent  ion  (Mine.  Blanc) 

A  very  remarkable  book  appeared  in  Paris  in  1893,  six  years  after  the  au- 
thor's death.*  It  is  a  book  consecrated  in  great  part  to  English  literature  and 
philosophy,  and  was  written  by  Joseph  Milsand,  the  friend  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing.    By  a  mere  chance  this  French  friend  of  the  great  poet  was  not  counted 

*  "  Litteratiire  Anglaise  et  Philosophic,"  par  Joseph  Milsand.     Librairie  Fischbacher.     Paris,  1893. 
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as  an  American,  for  one  of  his  an- 
cestors came  from  the  United  States 
to  France  in  1718,  at  the  time  of  the 
great  excitement  caused  by  the  fa- 
mous Mississippi  schemes  of  the  finan- 
cier Law.  This  M.  Milsand  established 
himself  at  Dijon,  in  a  beautiful  old 
house,  called  the  House  of  the  English 
Ambassadors,  where  his  family  still 
lives.  It  is  a  jewel  of  the  architecture 
of  the  Renaissance,  and  here  was  born, 
of  the  vigorous  Burgundian  line,  a 
thinker  and  writer  in  whom  we  are 
forced  to  recognize  many  Anglo-Saxon 
qualities.  In  this  same  way  France  her- 
self lost  through  emigration  the  poet 
Chamisso,  whom  Germany  claims :  it 
would  be  most  interesting  to  discover 
what  share  may  be  given  to  inheri- 
tance, in  the  works  of  a  transplanted 
genius,  to  the  conflict  between  inherit- 
ed traits  and  a  man's  education  and 
surroundings. 

The  intellectual  and  moral  endow- 
ment which  Joseph  Milsand  had  from 
his  Puritan  ancestors  rather  injured 
his  popularity  in  the  country  for  which 
he  had  a  deep  filial  love,  even  while 
England  was  in  many  respects  the 
country  of  his  choice.  Born  a  Catholic, 
he  became  a  Protestant  in  middle  life, 
and  in  him  one  found  an  inflexibility 
of  belief  and  principles,  a  certain  ten- 
dency to  work  systematically,  with  a 
horror  of  any  conventionality  or  vanity 
which  seemed  to  be  borrowed,  without 
his  wishing  or  even  suspecting  it,  from 
the  Quakers,  upon  whose  characteristics 
he  has  often  written.  His  style  itself, 
a  very  personal  style,  had,  so  to  speak, 
a  foreign  accent.  A  critic  said  of  him, 
after  his  death,  that  he  had  "  a  way  of 
his  own  of  expressing  admirable  things 
in  a  language  which  defied  superficial 
attention." 

That  language,  original  and  strong 
like  the  thought  which  it  clothes,  some- 
times lacked  clarte,  according  to  the 
sense  which  the  countrymen  of  Voltaire 
give  to  that  word.  Browning  did  not 
agree  with  this  ;  of  a  paper  printed  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  he  once 
wrote  from  Florence  :  "In  what  is  it  ob- 
scure ? — Strong,  condensed,  and  direct 


it  is,  and  no  doubt  the  common  readers 
of  easy  writing  feel  oppressed  by  twenty 
pages  of  such  masculine  stuff,  as  the 
habitual  sippers  of  eau  sucree  would  at 
the  proffer  of  a  real  consomme  ;  and  as 
vanity  suffers  less  in  saying  '  This  is  bad 
of  its  kind,'  than  '  It  is  more  than  I 
can  digest  with  comfort,'  you  hear 
more,  I  doubt  not,  of  the  former  than 
of  the  latter  plea  for  passing  you  by. 
You  must  bear  it,  because  you  can." 

Mr.  Milsand  bore  it  indeed  with  the 
greatest  philosophy,  leaning  as  he  did 
upon  such  high  approval,  and  upon 
some  other  appreciations  of  great  value 
to  him.  Franyois  Buloz,  the  eminent 
founder  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
who  so  well  understood  men,  always 
showed  for  him  an  esteem  and  confi- 
dence which  he  granted  to  few.  The 
best  of  the  philosophical  and  literary 
periodicals  were  eager  for  his  work,  to 
which  he  did  not  care  to  give  the  defin- 
itive form  of  books.  It  was  an  exces- 
sive modesty  in  him.  While  so  many 
authors  publish  in  a  hurry,  he  never 
gave  but  two  volumes  to  the  press,  but 
these  will  last  when  much  literary  work 
of  his  time  is  forgotten.  "  English  ^Es- 
thetics," the  first,  was  inspired  by  the 
work  of  Buskin,  and  the  second  was 
about  classical  instruction. 

This  distinguished  scholar  came  very 
near  taking  another  road  in  life  than 
that  of  literature.  Having  early  gained 
a  prize  for  painting  in  his  native  town 
of  Dijon,  he  went  to  Italy,  intending  to 
finish  his  education  as  an  artist ;  but 
the  spiritual  evolution  which  made  him 
pass  from  the  beliefs  of  the  pious  Cath- 
olic family  in  which  he  was  brought  uj) 
to  those  of  the  Reformed  Church,  began 
soon  after.  He  found  an  opportunity 
in  Italy  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Ruskin  ;  from  the  study  of 
art  in  itself  he  quickly  passed  to  a  study 
of  the  conditions  of  art,  and  wrote  even 
at  this  time  to  explain  the  influence  of 
Protestant  education  and  belief  upon 
the  conceptions  of  beauty  and  aesthetic 
development.  His  son-in-law,  Pasteur 
Blanc,  has  noted  this  'very  strikingly, 
showing  by  what  path  his  mind  passed 
from  art  to  philosophy,  and  from  philos- 


*•»  The  illustration  prefixed  to  this  article  is  from  a  photograph  made  of  Browning  and  Milsand  as  they  stood 
looking  at  a  painting  by  the  younger  (Robert  Barrett)  Browning.    The  photograph  was  used  in  a  privately  printed 
memoir,  whence  it  is  reproduced  by  permission. 
Vol.  XX.— 12 
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ophy  to  the  examination  of  religious 
questions.  "  After  that,"  says  M.  Blanc, 
"  he  stopped  no  more,  and  until  the  end 
he  was  engrossed  with  the  problems  of 
the  soul  and  its  relations  to  a  Creator. 
Gradually  and  unawares,  he  invented 
for  himself  Protestantism." 

The  well-known  disdain  of  M.  Milsand 
for  everything  that  belonged  to  worldly 
glory  and  ostentation  explains  his  for- 
getfulness  of  so  much  important  mate- 
rial. This  he  gathered  and  published 
in  reviews,  meaning  always  to  work  at 
it  again  and  to  return  to  it  later.  The 
preparatory  notes  with  which  these 
papers  are  overladen,  and  which  were 
meant  to  comj)lete  them,  shoAV  this 
most  plainly.  Only  last  year  his  widow 
and  daughter  allowed  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  to  select,  from  among  a  mass  of 
papers,  the  essays  for  the  volume  al- 
ready spoken  of,  which  will  probably  be 
followed  by  another.  The  warm  wel- 
come with  which  those  studies  upon 
the  poets  and  novelists  of  Great  Britain 
have  been  received,  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  publication  of  other  essays, 
among  which  will  be  found  some  that 
Robert  Browning  thought  the  best  of 
all.  He  wrote  about  a  forgotten  arti- 
cle upon  Proudhon  :  "  I  have  been 
reading  Proudhon  lately,  the  '  Confes- 
sions d'un  Revolutionnaire,'  and  think  I 
remarked  many  of  the  inherent  faults 
of  his  original  views  of  human  nature  ; 
you  bring  them  out  fully,  admirably, 
nor  do  I  know  that  there  is,  so  far  as 
this  article  goes,  one  point  where  we 
break  company.  All  I  could  even  wish 
of  you  would  be  that  ultimately,  after  I 
accept,  as  I  do  entirely,  your  represen- 
tation of  human  nature,  with  its  inevit- 
able inequalities  of  all  sorts,  you  should 
agree  to  try  and  suit  as  well  as  we  can 
the  outer  symbols  and  expressions  of 
those  inequalities  to  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  and  facilitate  to  the  individ- 
uals composing  your  physician's  natu- 
ral regime  of  graduated  capacities,  the 
disposal  of  each  in  his  proper  rank. 
That  is  all  I  want  or  hope  for.  It  is 
ignorance  to  say  there  is  not  a  born 
general,  colonel,  captain,  corporal,  rank 
and  file,  down  to  the  sutler  and  camp- 
follower  ;  and  even  an  arbitrary  and  con- 
ventional bestowment  of  these  grades, 
as  a  reminder  that  they  exist  in  nature, 


is  better  than  the  ignoring  them  alto- 
gether, which  is  ruinous.  But  it  is  un- 
just and  detrimental  to  double  and  yet 
neutralize  this  natural  inequality  by 
pertinaciously  putting  the  social  badge 
of  distinction  on  the  wrong  man.  A 
humpback  with  a  strong  arm  is  terribly 
misfitted  by  his  tailor  if  his  coat  comes 
to  him  with  a  sleeve  in  the  back  and 
a  protuberance  under  the  shoulder. 
This  seems  very  tame  liberalism  nowa- 
days, does  it  not  ?  I  cannot  under- 
stand going  a  hair's-breadth  beyond, 
however.  Do  you  know  ProucLhon  ? 
He  could  not  be  in  the  least  offended 
at  your  criticism.  There,  now,  is  a 
man  absolutely  free,  as  far  as  the  intel- 
lect is  concerned  ;  he  gives  it  full  wing 
and  free  course  ;  then,  according  to  his 
own  doctrine,  it  never  errs  ;  yet  it  is 
not  infrequently  that  he  tells  you  :  '  I 
was  bete  enough  to  think  this,  Mche 
enough  to  believe  the  other ; '  how 
had  it  been,  then,  with  a  freedom  of 
power  commensurate  to  that  of  in- 
telligence and  will?  What  but  betise 
and  lachete  in  action,  and  vehement  ac- 
tion enough !  And  with  a  nation  of 
emancipated  Proudhons,  wThether  com- 
bining or  opposing  each  other's  betise 
and  lachete,  were  the  result  so  desir- 
able ?  But  I  won't  begin  on  this  here, 
needing  to  close  the  letter  already  with 
so  little  said  !  " 

This  letter  of  four  pages  of  close  writ- 
ing is  dated  February  24,  1853. 

The  Proudhon  and  Carlyle  essays 
must  appear  later,  with  some  superb 
pages  about  Montesquieu,  but  the  ma- 
terial which  has  been  already  published 
is  sufficient  to  show  with  what  consci- 
entiousness and  perseverance  M.  Mil- 
sand  pursued  his  international  work,  and 
fulfilled  the  task  of  a  pioneer,  opening 
for  his  French  readers  new  regions  of 
English  literature,  philosophy,  and  art. 
He  drew  attention  to  Constable  and 
Turner  when  they  were  still  unknown 
on  the  Continent ;  he  undertook  to  show 
the  beauties  of  English  poetry  from  the 
time  of  Byron  ;  and  it  was  then  that  he 
wrote  upon  Browning  those  judgments 
which,  however  incomplete  and  related 
only  to  the  earlier  poems,  go  to  the 
depths  of  a  genius  by  no  means  easy  to 
sound.  This  extraordinary  penetration 
was  duly    acknowledged    by   the  poet 
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himself,  for  during  many  years  lie  sent 
his  manuscripts  to  this  modest  friend  in 
France,  asking  him  to  look  over  and 
correct  them.  Several  letters  which  I 
have  before  me  prove  this  ;  the  follow- 
ing and  some  others  have  been  quoted 
from  by  Mrs.  Kitchie  (Miss  Thackeray) 
in  her  charming  paper  upon  the  Brown- 
ings ;  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
them  here  at  length  in  order  to  repre- 
sent fully  this  intimate  friendship. 

"  May  13,  1872. 

"  Deakest  Friend  :  The  two  proofs 
about  which  you  inquire,  the  'doubles' 
corrected,  were  sent  inadvertently,  I 
think :  whenever  you  get  the  whole 
series,  corrected,  you  will  see  for  your- 
self— what  I  fail  to  make  you  under- 
stand— how  inestimable  your  assistance 
has  been.  There  is  not  one  point  to 
which  you  called  attention  which  I  was 
not  thereby  enabled  to  improve — in  some 
cases  essentially  benefit.  The  punctu- 
ation was  nearly  as  useful  as  the  other 
more  apparently  important  assistance. 
It  is  true,  there  is  some  misunderstand- 
ing of  mine,  or  else  divergence  of  Eng- 
lish practice,  with  regard  to  the  colon 
and  semicolon,  we,  or  at  least  / — em- 
ploying one  where  you  employ  the 
other  :  but  I  like  your  corrections,  even 
to  the  substitution  of  one  sign  for  an- 
other ;  and  shall  one  day  punctuate  all 
my  past  work  on  that  principle.  But 
the  other  changes  and  elucidations  are 
of  vital  importance  :  you  cannot  think 
me  so  ignorant  of  what  your  purpose  is 
in  making  a  correction,  that,  if  I  found 
it,  in  my  opinion,  no  improvement,  I 
would  adopt  it  all  the  same.  The  fact 
is,  in  the  case  of  a  writer  with  my  pe- 
culiarities and  habits,  somebody  quite 
ignorant  of  what  I  may  have  meant  to 
write,  and  only  occupied  with  what  is 
really  written — ought  to  supervise  the 
thing  produced.  And  I  never  hoped  or 
dreamed  I  should  find  such  an  intelli- 
gence as  yours  at  my  service.  I  won't 
attempt  to  thank  you,  dearest  friend  ; 
but,  simply  in  my  own  interest,  do  not 
undervalue  your  service  to  me — because 
in  logical  consequence  the  next  step 
ought  to  be  that  you  abate  it,  or  with- 
draw it. 

"For  the  poem,  I  got  rather  tired  at 
the  end  ;  it  is  just  sent  to  press,  and 


you  will  receive  perhaps  three  proofs 
more  and  so  conclude  ;  without  those 
sheets,  however,  you  will  not  have  un- 
derstood the  design  of  the  thing.  Be 
as  good  to  the  last  as  you  were  to  the 
first  of  it !  The  poem  will  reach  you  in 
about  a  fortnight.  I  look  forward  with 
all  confidence,  and  such  delight,  to  find- 
ing us  all  together  again  in  the  autumn. 
All  love  to  your  wife  and  daughter. 
"  Ever  affectionatelv  vours, 

"  R  B." 


II 


It  would  be  well,  perhaps,  to  say  a  few 
words  just  here  of  the  circumstances 
which  brought  together  two  minds  so 
well  fitted  to  understand  each  other. 
In  1852  M.  Milsand  revealed  to  France, 
as  he  alone  was  then  capable  of  doing, 
the  author  of  "Men  and  Women,"  and 
"Paracelsus.  He  was  also  ready  to 
make  known  the  woman  whom,  al- 
though not  yet  the  author  of  "  Aurora 
Leigh,"  he  pronounced  to  be  an  honor 
to  her  sex  and  to  her  country.  He  ad- 
mired in  Mrs.  Browning  the  fire  and 
charm  of  feminine  imagination  united 
to  "  that  passion  for  justice  and  truth  " 
which  leads  to  the  noblest  poetry.  In 
order  to  give  more  life  and  interest 
to  the  studies  which  he  had  already 
begun,  M.  Milsand  wished  to  know 
more  of  the  personality  of  the  poetess 
whose  work  he  appreciated  with  so 
much  sympathy.  Friends  of  hers,  of 
whom  he  inquired,  advised  him  to  men- 
tion the  tragic  episode  which  had  so 
much  influence  upon  her  character,  and 
even  her  genius.  The  death  of  a  brother 
drowned  in  boating  left,  as  she  has  said, 
a  nightmare  in  her  life.  So  M.  Milsand 
in  his  paper  showed  the  source  of  the 
sincere  melancholy  and  the  deep  relig- 
ious feeling  which  pervade  her  work, 
however  great  maybe  at  times  the  rush 
of  imagination.  When  he  had  ended 
he  was  afraid  of  wounding  her  in  speak- 
ing of  this  incurable  sorrow,  and  to  re- 
lieve his  conscience  he  went  directly  to 
Browning,  who  was  then  in  Paris,  and 
declared  that  he  was  ready  to  cut  out 
the  page  which  he  so  much  valued. 

Browning,  with  the  expansiveness  pe- 
culiar to  him,  grasped  both  his  hands, 
saying,  "  Only  a  Frenchman  would  have 
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done  this ! "  And  so  began  a  friendship 
which  lasted  as  long  as  life  itself.  Mrs. 
Browning  acknowledged  the  review  in 
the  following  letter : 

"  Avenue  des  Champs  Elysees,  138, 
January  16,  1853. 

"Dear  Mr.  Milsand  :  Will  you  let 
me  thank  you  gratefully  both  for  the 
honor  you  have  done  me  in  your  ad- 
mirable review,  and  for  the  pleasure 
which,  in  so  honoring  me,  you  have 
given  to  my  husband?  I  desire  to  jus- 
tify your  good  opinion  by  producing 
better  works  hereafter.  It  will  be  the 
worthiest  apology  for  the  faults  of  these. 

"  I  am  full  of  gratitude  to  you  in  an- 
other way.  I  mean  for  the  sympathy 
and  sensibility  which  saved  me  much 
pain,  as  my  husband  explained  to  me  a 
few  evenings  since.  Your  considera- 
tion deeply  touched  me,  and  him  for 
my  sake,  and  we  both  feel  that,  having 
shown  us  so  much  of  your  nature  and 
mind,  it  will  be  almost  ungenerous  of 
you  if  you  will  not  complete  the  obli- 
gation by  becoming  our  friend  in  the 
good  warm  sense  of  that  word ;  the  true 
enduring  sense  of  it. 

"  For  my  own  part,  long  before  you 
had  been  kind  to  me,  I  was  bound  to 
you  as  the  critic  who  of  all  others,  in 
or  out  of  England,  had  approached  my 
husband's  poetry  in  the  most  philo- 
sophical spirit  and  with  the  most  ar- 
dent comprehension.  The  justice  you 
did  to  him  is  even  more  precious  in  my 
eyes,  allow  me  to  say,  than  the  kind- 
ness you  have  done  to  myself. 

"But  we  both  are  very  much  your 
debtors,  and  would  willingly,  if  you 
will  not  say  no,  be  from  henceforth 
your  friends, 

"  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
and  Robert  Browning. 

"Pray  remember  Tuesday,  when  I 
hope  to  be  more  happy  than  I  was  last 
time." 

Mrs.  Browning  always  shared  her 
husband's  affection  for  M.  Milsand,  and 
deep  natural  affinities  certainly  exist- 
ed between  herself  and  him — the  same 
eagerness  for  truth,  the  same  straight- 
forwardness,the  same  large  comprehen- 
sion of  humanity,  the  same  indifference 


to  boundary  lines  or  natural  prejudices. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  the  great 
Englishwoman,  had  as  warm  a  love  for 
France  as  Joseph  Milsand,  the  French- 
man, had  for  England.  Here  is  a  small 
proof  of  that  love  and  confidence  which 
I  find  very  touching.  One  day,  in  leav- 
ing Paris,  Mrs.  Browning  discovered 
that  she  had  lost  her  purse,  and  asked 
M.  Milsand  to  look  out  for  it,  being  en- 
tirely sure,  as  she  said,  that  in  France 
it  would  be  found  again,  and  wishing 
him  to  give  the  sum  of  money  which  it 
held  to  the  person  who  should  bring  it 
back.  The  purse  was  found  as  she  ex- 
pected ;  a  school-boy  had  carried  it  to 
the  police-office,  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
very  fine  desk,  which  came  from  a  lady 
of  whose  fame  he  probably  was  quite 
unconscious. 

How  often  M.  Milsand  has  told  me 
of  his  charming  conversations  with  this 
exquisite  woman,  whose  shining  supe- 
riority was  always  concealing  itself  un- 
der her  unconscious  goodness  and  love- 
ly simplicity.  Neither  Mrs.  Sutherland 
Orr  nor  Miss  Thackeray  had  yet  written 
about  her,  and  everything  was  new  to 
me  that  he  told  me  of  this  life,  so  im- 
prisoned in  suffering  and  only  free  in 
thought,  until  the  day  when  so  kind 
and  robust  a  genie  had  come  to  break 
the  bonds,  and  carry  her  in  his  arms 
through  the  years  that  lay  before  them. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  another  exam- 
ple of  the  marriage  of  two  artists,  a 
man  and  woman,  so  equal  in  intelligence 
and  devoted  to  the  same  work,  who  loved 
and  admired  each  other  without  the 
least  rivalry  or  jealousy.  When  M.  Mil- 
sand spoke  of  his  friends,  one  felt  proud 
to  be  numbered  among  the  few  to  whom 
he  gave  that  name. 

The  meetings  between  him  and  the 
Brownings  were  always  at  long  inter- 
vals ;  they  stopped  in  Paris  on  their  way 
to  Florence  or  Venice,  but  the  months 
of  separation  were  filled  with  intimate 
correspondence.  Many  letters  from 
Browning  prove  that  the  tenderness 
that  his  work  often  lacked  was  not  ab- 
sent from  his  life,  showing  itself  with  a 
sort  of  grace  which  touches  us  when  we 
think  of  the  loftiness — sometimes  even 
a  little  rough  and  rocky  like  a  moun- 
tain-side— of  his  poetical  conceptions. 
He  repeats  over  and  over  again  in  his 
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letters  that  Paris  had  given  him  noth- 
ing like  the  knowledge  and  love  of  this 
new  friend,  though  Paris  had  given  such 
valuable  things  ;  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
sure  of  M.  Milsand's  sympathy,  spoke 
to  him  of  her  child  in  many  delightful 
pages  like  these  : 

"  My  Dear  M.  Milsand  :  It  is  the  more 
vexatious  to  us  that  we  find  it  impos- 
sible to  see  England  this  summer,  when 
we  look  at  your  letter  and  remember 
that  we  might  have  seen  it  in  your  com- 
pany. Will  you  wait  till  next  year  and 
take  the  chance  of  us  ?  True  that  you 
may  calculate  on  the  comets  and  not 
on  us.  But  we,  too,  come  round  in 
time — and,  come  when  we  may,  we  shall 
come  with  the  same  mind  and  heart  to- 
ward you.  You  may  rely  on  us  at 
least  for  that. 

"  We  could  not  get  to  Koine  last 
winter,  and  so  we  must  wait  through 
another  winter,  that  we  may  secure 
Rome.  Afterward  we  shall  belong  to 
you  in  the  north.  What  vexes  me  the 
most,  I  do  believe,  in  this  delay,  is  that 
my  child  will  be  growing  out  of  his 
babyhood,  and  that  some  of  the  pretty 
dimpling  grace  of  the  very  young  child 
may  have  'scaped  from  him  before  my 
friends  can  say  '  How  pretty.'  Can  you 
understand  anything  so  foolish  ?  When- 
ever he  pronounces  a  word  more  rightly 
than  usual,  I  do  not  like  it.  In  every 
gain  seems  something  lost.  I  am  '  con- 
servative '  in  the  matter  of  my  child. 
If  he  said  'Paris'  instead  of  '  Palis,'  I 
should  feel  inclined  to  look  pensive  like 
a  Tory  under  pressure  of  the  '  age's  '  ac- 
tivities. 

"You  will  have  heard,  and  gladly, 
through  your  kindness,  of  the  success 
of  '  Colombe's  Birthday.'  At  the  same 
time,  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be  what  is 
called  a  '  drawing  play '  with  our  Eng- 
lish audiences,  who  require  broader  and 
coarser  outline  and  color  than  you  do 
in  France.  That  it  should  have  been 
understood  and  appreciated  at  all,  sur- 
prised me,  I  confess.  Then  the  acting, 
except  Helen  Faucit's,  seems  to  have 
been  bad.  Your  poetry  is  interpreted  in- 
to prose,  under  all  such  circumstances. 
I  would  rather  keep  mine, 
and  therefore  still  more  my  husband's 
(which   is   better   worth    caring  about) 


from  the  enunciation  of  such  a  '  gross 
mouth.'  I  want  him  to  write  dramatic 
poems  for  the  world,  and  not  dramas 
for  the  players. 

"  We  are  so  glad  that  you  go  to  see 
Lady  Elgin.  You  will  like  her  more  as 
you  know  her  more — for  her  simplicity 
and  truth — which,  you  know,  are  intel- 
lectual as  well  as  moral  qualities.  You 
see  our  sister  and  father,  too,  some- 
times—  Ah — we  hear  of  you,  M.  Mil- 
sand,  and  it  is  always  with  pleasure. 

"  I  wish  you  would  come  to  Italy 
this  summer,  and  go  with  us  presently 
up  into  the  mountains  to  hide  from  the 
sun  !  That  is,  if  the  sun  means  to  be 
strong  enough  to  make  it  worth  while 
for  us  to  hide  from  him  this  year — for  it 
is  an  anomalous  season — un  cielo  co- 
perto — clouds,  rain — the  Italians  un- 
cover the  picture  of  the  Madonna  at  the 
1  Santissima  Anunziata,'  all  in  vain — 
the  almanachs  and  the  prophets  talk  of 
earthquakes — indeed  we  have  had  some 
procursive  shocks,  .  .  .  and  the 
oldest  inhabitants  are  thrown  back  on 
their  youngest  recollections  for  'qual- 
che  cosa  di  simile.'  It  seems  to  be  ex- 
ceptional weather  throughout  Europe, 
so  we  ought  not  particularly  to  com- 
plain. 

"  What  of  war?  Will  the  Czar  vent- 
ure it  against  us  all  ?  I  am  glad  that 
France  and  England  should  stand  to- 
gether on  such  high  ground.  Tell  us 
more  about  France.  You  seem  satis- 
fied— and  there  is  a  development  of 
better  food,  wider  freedom,  to  be  looked 
for — is  there  not  ?  That  potentiality  of 
the  future  should  be  considered  a  part 
of  the  present.  What  of  Wordsworth  ? 
You  are  writing,  I  do  hope.  Bemember 
us  with  the  affectionate  thoughts  we 
bear  you.  "E.  B.  B." 

The  letters  which  follow  were  written 
after  the  publication  of  "Aurora  Leigh," 
and  the  meetings  during  that  autumn 
season  in  the  Champs  Ely  sees,  which 
Mrs.  Thackeray  Ritchie  and  Mr.  Ham- 
ilton Aide  recall  so  vividly.  These 
friends  often  met  one  another  in  the 
house  of  a  distinguished  woman,  whom 
I  also  had  the  happiness  of  know- 
ing, Mrs.  Corkran,  who  was  enthusi- 
asm and  eloquence  and  sympathy  com- 
bined.     She    was  passionately  fond    of 
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France,  known  to  her  through  the  per-  or  three  miserable  and  incomplete  at- 

sonality    of   the   best   men,    leaders  of  tempts    at    rendering  —  because   one's 

every    sort.      Such    Englishwomen   are  common-sense  is   prompt   to  take   for 

unfortunately  very  rare,  and  their  opin-  granted  that  in  such  a  case  there  is  the 

ions  can  hardly  prevail  against  those  of  least  done  possible — that  if  anything  is 

their  country-folk  who  see  Paris  only  recognized  at  all  through  the  fog  of  the 

from  the  outside  and  from  the  Boule-  intervening  foreign  language,  it  would 

vards.     Nothing  can  be  more  interest-  be  found  to  be  distinct  in  all  its  details 

ing  here  than  these  two  letters  in  one,  could  one  get  closer  to  it  ;  so  here,  the 

with  their  different  handwritings  ;  one  positive  advantages  of  giving  a  fair  idea 

traced  with  a  firm  hand  and  an  iron  of  the  work,  with  your  supervision,  which 

pen,  and  the  other  so  flowing,  so  deli-  will  do  far  more  than  that  (I  mean  that 

cate,  that   you  fancy  a  swan's   feather  not  one  translation   from  the  modern 

touching  the  paper  lightly  as  the  worn-  English  that  I  ever  heard  of  can  have 

an  wrote,  lying  on  a  couch   with   her  been  equally  favored) — these  make  us 

little  son  near  by.  accept   M.   Riou's  service   very  gladly, 

and  we  confirm  all  our  rights  over  his 
"  Florence,  January  31,  1858.  translation  to  you,  and,  if  possible,  re- 
"  My  Dear  Milsand  :  The  sight  of  serve  to  ourselves  the  right  of  authoriz- 
your  handwriting  made  us  very  happy,  ing  another  version  in  case  of  the  failure 
though  I  feel  the  unimmediateness  of  of  this  present  one  only — indeed,  its 
all  letter- writing  so  much  as  to  hinder  success  would  take  out  of  our  hands 
myself  of  getting  the  real  good  that  is  the  power  of  doing  so,  and  may  just 
obtainable  by  that  process,  just  be-  be  alluded  to  as  an  incentive  to  dili- 
cause  the  greatest  good  is  hardly  ob-  gence.  There  !  And  now,  and  ever, — 
tainable.  You  know  what  I  mean  and  succeed  the  version  or  fail, — we  are 
would  express  :  I  wish  you  could  walk  wholly  bound  to  you,  who  will  have 
in  here  every  day  and  sit  down  without  done  your  utmost  for  us,  whether  we 
our  needing  to  say  :  'How  glad  we  are  will  or  no.  (Did  you  ever  see  a  review 
to  see  you  ! '  Let  me  fancy  you  are  sit-  of  '  Aurora '  in  the  Revue  Britannique  a 
ting  there  by  the  fire,  in  an  empty,  large  year  ago  ?  It  was  made  up  of  extracts 
chair  we  have,  and  we  will  begin  talk-  from  English  journals,  and  one  of 
ing  at  once.  Truest  thanks  for  all  you  them,  Blackwood,  having  alluded  to  the 
have  done  and  offer  to  do  about  the  Aunt  in  the  poem, — who  is  never  named 
translation,  with  a  renewed  caution  to  therein, — as  'Aunt  Margery'  (a  nom- 
you  not  to  do  us  more  harm  than  good,  charge  as  if  he  had  called  her  '  ma  mere 
as  you  easily  may,  if  you  make  a  seri-  l'oie'),  the  new  reviewer  constantly  gave 
ous  labor  out  of  the  mere  supervision  her  that  name  in  his  account  of  the 
and  control  which  will  be  quite  valu-  poem,  as  if  he  had  found  it  there, 
able  enough.  I  understand,  I  am  sure,  "  I  shall  let  my  wife  say  a  word  ;  she 
all  about  the  projected  translation —  is  suffering  from  the  cold,  which  is  in- 
what  such  a  thing  might  be  conceived  tense — but  does  not  alarm  me  as  at 
to  realize  of  perfection — what  it  prob-  London  or  Paris.  Pene  is  quite  well 
ably  or  certainly  will  present  of  imper-  and  sweet-tempered,  even  more  than  of 
fection — and  I  accept  the  latter  very  old,  we  think  ;  the  cold  weather  is 
heartily  ;  for  if  there  is  any  vitality  in  lighted  up  and  warmed  for  him  by  the 
the  work  itself,  supposing  it  to  suffer  no  masking  which  begins  to-day  !  I  sym- 
more  than  needs  must — or  almost  needs  pathize  wholly  with  you  about  the  ex- 
must  be  in  such  a  version,  I  count  on  ecrable  and  cowardly  crime  we  all  have 
its  doing  something  for  itself,  as  all  been  shocked  by.  God  bless  you,  dear- 
such  works  must  have  done  ;  even  in  est  friend. 

the  average  hasty  and  careless  transla-  "  Yours  affectionately  ever, 

tions   the    popular    instinct    has    seen  "R.  B." 
through  to  them  in  all  instances.     Take 

that  of   '  Faust,'  which  in  England  at  "  I  feel  as  if  I  would  rather  not  write 

least  was  pretty  exactly  consigned  to  about 'Aurora,' my  dear  friend,  I  am  so 

its  proper  place  on  the  strength  of  two  grateful  to  you  that  my  sense  of  your 
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kindness  g-oes  better  in  Robert's  words 
than  in  any  of  mine  —  and  especially 
this  must  be  so  to-day,  with  the  sort 
of  half  -  soul  and  no-body  feeling  to 
which  the  severe  weather  has  reduced 
me.  Think  of  Arno  being  frozen  for 
the  first  time  since  1827  !  And  in 
Rome  and  Naples  it  freezes  and  snows, 
they  say,  till  the  '  sweet  South '  has 
turned  '  bitter  North  '  over  the  dis- 
tracted magnet. 

"  One  gets  warm  through  it  all,  how- 
ever, to  think  of  the  attempted  crime  in 
Paris.  Whether  Penini  or  I  was  the 
most  furious,  it  is  hard  to  say.  I  think 
he — for  he  cried  out  that  he  '  would 
stay  a  year  in  prison  himself,  to  have 
those  wicked  people  well  punished,' 
a  sacrifice  which  didn't  oc- 
cur certainly  to  me.  'Poor  Napoleon,' 
said  Penini,  with  a  most  pathetic  tone 
of  voice.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  think 
there  is  something  in  '  cet  enfant-la,' 
because  really  I  think  so  too. 

"  I  ought  to  have  written  to  you  long 
ago  in  reply  to  that  kindest  and  most 
welcome  letter  you  wrote  to  me  on  my 
book.  Let  me  say  now  that  it  gives  me 
intense  pleasure." 

The  event  to  which  Mrs.  Browning 
alludes  was  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of 
Napoleon  the  Third.  Her  affection  for 
the  emperor  bursts  out  in  this  letter  ; 
she  admired  in  him  the  liberator  of  It- 
aly. M.  Milsand  had  delighted  her  by 
translating  into  French  one  of  her  po- 
ems, "A  Tale  of  Villafranca."  He  did 
not,  however,  quite  share  the  feelings  of 
his  English  friends  upon  this  subject, 
and  as  his  criticism  had  nothing  to  do 
with  flattery,  he  only  praised  with  reti- 
cence a  very  beautiful  book,  "  Casa 
Guidi  Windows,"  in  which  the  feeling 
of  a  mother  and  political  enthusiasm 
are  strangely  blended.  He  frankly  de- 
clared that  political  poetry  and  poli- 
tique de  sentiment  were  to  his  mind  an- 
omalous. 

I  find  in  Mr.  Browning's  letters  to 
M.  Milsand  other  passages  which  de- 
serve to  be  printed  here. 

"  .  .  .  The  vice  I  hate  most  in 
what  little  English  literature  I  now  see, 
is  the  inveterate  avoidance  of  simplicity 
and  straightforwardness.  If  a  man  has 
a  specific   thing  to  say,  little  or  great, 


he  will  not  say  it,  he  says  something 
else  in  altogether  an  alien  tone  to  the 
real  matter  in  hand,  such  as  it  is,  and 
though,  thanks  to  the  triviality  and  ob- 
viousness of  the  matter,  you  understand 
it  readily  enough  by  rebound,  as  it  were, 
yet  you  are  expected  to  get  along  with 
and  over  and  above  the  matter  itself 
first.  A  pretty  illustration  of  the  same, 
and  next  a  notion  of  the  same,  and  next 
a  notion  of  the  writer's  being  always 
above  his  subject,  not  so  level  with  it, 
so  impressed  by  it  as  to  be  wholly  care- 
less of  aught  but  it.  On  the  contrary, 
you  see,  he  cares  for  the  illustration  as 
well.  To  give  an  example  :  In  a  novel, 
suppose  the  real  intelligence  to  give  is 

simply   that  '  B replied  to  A .' 

You   will  have    some    such   phrase  as: 

'  B proceeded  to  turn  the  enemy's 

flank  by  observing  so  and  so.'  Of 
course  one  might  substitute  scores  of 
such  parallels.  The  reader  at  present, 
while  the  mode  of  writing  is  not  stale, 
goes  on  translating  easily  and  almost 
without  notice  ;  but  one  day  the  trick 
will  grow  wearisome,  and  then  good-by 
to  the  books  that  have  used  it !  Just 
as  with  the  old  euphuists  who  had  their 
vogue  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  who 
addressed  a  beautiful  woman  as  '  Your 
Beauty,'  and  so  on.  Well,  the  absence 
of  anything  in  your  own  articles  but  the 
precise  thing  you  wish  to  say  there, 
makes  them  hard  to  read,  if  you  please, 
but  not  obscure  in  any  way  that  I  can 
account  obscurity. 

tf .  .  .  My  wife  is  suffering  a  little 
from  the  cold,  which  has  come  late,  not 
very  severely  either,  but  enough  to  in- 
fluence her  more  than  I  could  wish. 
We  live  wholly  alone  here.  I  have  not 
left  the  house  one  evening  since  our  re- 
turn. I  am  writing,  a  sort  of  first  step 
toward  popularity  (for  me !),  '  Lyrics/ 
with  more  music  and  painting  than  be- 
fore, so  as  to  get  people  to  hear  and 
see.     .     .     . 

"...  I  enjoy  altogether  your  en- 
joyment of  Beb(',  and  wish  that  grand' 
mhre  (Madame  Milsand)  may  be  tyran- 
nized over  more  and  more  Turkishly  :  it 
is  the  good  time.  Give  my  true  love  to 
whoever  will  take  it  of  your  joyous 
party. 

"  We  hail  the  announcement  of  your 
speedy  arrival  as  ever." 
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I  never  saw  Robert  Browning  in  his 
own  home,  but  I  know  well  from  several 
of  his  worshippers  who  were  familiar 
with  his  house  in  Warwick  Crescent, 
and  later  with  the  house  in  De  Vere 
Gardens,  that  he  was'sometimes  the  vic- 
tim of  an  almost  indiscreet  enthusiasm. 
The  members  of  Browning  societies 
besieged  him  ;  ladies  brought  offerings 
of  flowers ;  mountains  of  cards  were 
heaped  upon  his  table,  and  he  had  so 
much  to  do  in  answering  the  letters 
which  accumulated  that  he  had  scarcely 
time  to  write  a  line  for  himself.  I  am 
glad,  after  all,  to  have  met  him  outside 
the  circle  of  adulation,  and  in  a  very 
different  surrounding ;  at  Neuilly,  in 
the  pretty  suburb  of  Paris  where  his 
friend  Milsand  lived.  As  I  entered  the 
parlor  of  Madame  Milsand  one  day,  I 
saw  comfortably  seated  near  the  fire- 
place, a  square,  solidly  built  man,  with 
white  hair  and  beard,  dressed  in  rough 
gray  cloth,  and  wearing  an  air  of  bour- 
geoise  dignity  and  pleasant  bonhomie 
which  betrayed  nothing  to  me  at  first 
sight  of  the  author  of  the  "Ring  and  the 
Book."  When  we  were  introduced  to 
each  other  my  heart  leaped,  and  it  is  use- 
less to  add  that  my  imagination  helped 
me  to  recognize  immediately  the  signs  of 
genius  in  the  broad  forehead  and  pene- 
trating eyes  under  their  heavy  brows. 
But  what  really  impressed  me  in  Brown- 
ing's look  and  in  his  talk  was  kindness  ; 
simple,  open,  and  buoyant  kindness. 
All  the  chords  of  sympathy  vibrated  in 
his  strong  voice.  What  touched  me 
more  than  anything  was  the  relation  be- 
tween the  two  friends,  and  the  defer- 
ence of  the  greater  man  toward  one 
whose  moral  energy  he  so  much  re- 
spected. It  was  impossible  to  have 
found  them  more  unlike  in  outward 
appearance  :  both  were  short  of  stature, 
but  Mr.  Browning  was  vigorous  and  ex- 
pansive, Joseph  Milsand,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  thin,  nervous,  and  reserved, 
with  an  exquisite  sensibility  which 
showed  itself  in  all  the  lines  of  his  stern 
and  spiritual  face,  from  which  Mrs. 
Cameron  made  her  wonderful  photo- 
graph, that  might  stand  for  St.  Paul  or 
for  a  prophet  in  Israel.     Notwithstand- 


ing these  differences  they  appeared  at 
first  glance  to  be  two  representative 
English  gentlemen  ;  though  Mr.  Mil- 
sand was  anything  but  a  man  of  fash- 
ion, being  completely  indifferent  in  the 
matter  of  dress.  I  remember  that  in- 
stead of  taking  afternoon  tea,  we  were 
given  some  of  the  famous  yellow  wine 
which  was  nowhere  to  be  found  except 
in  Mr.  Milsand's  own  cellars.  He  pos- 
sessed in  Burgundy  some  of  the  most 
valuable  vineyards  among  les  grands 
eras. 

As  to  the  conversation  of  this  very 
intelligent  company  it  was,  strange  to 
say,  almost  entirely  about  animals,  for 
whom  M.  Milsand  had  a  most  tender 
heart,  calling  them  "poor  four-footed 
souls."  He  said  that  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, being  devoted,  boy-like,  to  hunt- 
ing, he  was  so  shocked  one  day  by  a 
look  in  the  eyes  of  a  wounded  bird  that 
he  never  afterward  could  touch  a  gun. 
Ever  since  then  he  could  not  help  a 
feeling  of  impatience  when  sportsmen 
talked  of  their  feats,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  crimes,  and  his  anger  made 
him  sometimes  almost  the  enemy  of 
their  dogs,  as  if  they  were  accomplices. 
On  the  contrary,  he  had  a  curious  liking 
for  cats,  the  dogs'  natural  enemies,  un- 
derstanding marvellously  their  temper 
and  habits.  Many  wonderful  cat  sto- 
ries were  told  that  afternoon,  everything 
was  most  intimate  and  simple.  Brown- 
ing spoke  delightfully  of  M.  Milsand's 
four  young  grandchildren,  who  were 
often  brought  from  the  south,  where 
they  lived,  to  the  house  of  their  grand- 
father in  Paris.  M.  Milsand  himself 
had  the  deepest  love  for  children.  Once 
he  said  to  me :  "While  in  our  relations 
with  our  friends  we  are  constantly 
wishing  for  more  than  we  receive,  we 
always  love  little  children,  whatever 
they  may  do,  as  if  they  gave  us  heaven 
and  earth.  Only  there  is  a  danger  :  I 
try  hard  not  to  forget  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  are  lovable  that  we  love 
them,  but  that  because  we  love  them 
we  find  them  lovable." 

Browning  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Italy.  In  such  visits  to  Paris,  after 
Mrs.  Browning's  death,  he  never  failed 
to  give  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  his 
friend,  who  in  return  went  almost  every 
spring  to  London,  where  he  spent  some 
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weeks  in  Warwick  Crescent  with  Mr. 
Browning  and  his  sister.  They  also 
met  often  in  France  by  the  sea-shore  ; 
from  1866  until  1870  the  Brownings 
came  every  year  to  Saint- Aubin,  in  the 
Calvados,  where  M.  Milsand  had  a  cot- 
tage. This  neighborhood  was  delight- 
ful to  both  men.  Browning  loved  the 
quiet  rusticity  of  the  Norman  beach 
and  its  little  village  ;  every  morning  he 
might  be  seen  walking  along  the  sands 
with  the  small  Greek  copy  of  Homer 
which  was  his  constant  companion. 
On  Sunday  he  went  with  the  Mil  sands 
and  their  daughter,  then  unmarried,  to 
a  service  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Cha- 
teau Blagny,  at  Lion-sur-Mer,  for  the 
few  Protestants  of  that  region.  They 
were  generally  accompanied  by  a  young 
Huguenot  peasant,  their  neighbor,  and 
Browning,  with  the  courtesy  he  showed 
to  every  woman,  used  to  take  a  little  bag 
from  the  hands  of  the  strong  Norman 
girl  notwithstanding  her  entreaties. 
Some  English  friends  came  to  Saint- 
Aubin  from  time  to  time,  Miss  Thack- 
eray among  others ;  to  her  the  poet 
dedicated  his  "Red  Cotton  Night-cap 
Country,"  which  is  no  other  than  the 
Pays  de  Caux,  near  Saint- Aubin.  The 
description  of  Browning's  own  house  is 
near  the  beginning  : 

"That,  just  behind  yon,  is  mine   own   hired 

house  : 
With   right  of   pathway    through   the   field  ill 

front. 
No  prejudice  to  all  its  growth  unsheaved 
Of  emerald  luzern  bursting  into  blue. 
Be  sure  I  keep  the  path  that  hugs  the  wall, 
Of  mornings,  as  I  pad  from  gate  to  gate  ! 
Yon  yellow — what  if  not  wild  mustard  flower  ?" 

It  was  one  of  those  wild  mustard 
flowers  that  an  English  admirer,  who 
had  with  difficulty  discovered  his  hid- 
ing-place, took  away  with  her  as  a  re- 
membrance of  his  life  at  Saint- Aubin, 
here  called  Saint  Rambert. 

Mr.  Browning  has  paid  an  affection- 
ate tribute  to  M.  Milsand  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

11  Talk  to  him  for  five  minutes, 
Nonsense,  sense,  no  matter  what.     .     . 
There  he  stands,  reads  an  English  newspaper, 
Stock  still,  and  now  again  upon  the  move 
Paces  the  beach,  to  taste  the  spring  like  you 
(Since  both  are  human  beings  in  God's  eyes) : 
That  man  will  read  you  rightly  head  to  foot. 


"  He   knows  more  and  loves  better  than  the 

world 
That  never  heard  his  name  and  never  may. 
What  hinders  that  my  heart  relieve  itself  ! 
1 0  friend  !  who  makest  warm  my  wintrv  world, 
And  wise  my  heaven,  if  there  we  consort  too.'  " 

One  day  the  Milsands  had  given  an 
informal  luncheon  to  which  they  had 
asked  their  British  friends.  When  a 
huge  fish  was  brought  to  the  table  the 
poet  took  a  napkin  under  his  arm  and 
began  diligently  to  serve  the  ladies. 
Mademoiselle  Milsand,  who  afterward 
became  Madame  Henri  Blanc,  told  me 
this  with  many  other  small  incidents 
which,  brought  into  relation  with  his 
high  gifts  and  powers,  made  the  poet 
seem  to  her  greater  still. 

The  year  of  the  war,  1870,  Browning 
stayed  longer  than  usual  at  Saint- Aubin. 
Never  did  his  devotion  to  his  friend 
show  itself  more  clearly.  Every  day 
the  two  men  could  be  seen  on  the 
beach,  the  arm  of  Browning  always 
round  Milsand's  shoulders,  as  in  the 
photograph  where  they  are  represented 
admiring  the  picture  of  an  old  woman 
which  the  poet's  son  had  painted. 
Everyone  looked  at  this  pair  of  com- 
rades so  closely  united  in  sorrow,  and 
notwithstanding  the  bad  news  which 
came  fast  and  faster,  the  days  passed 
for  them  less  unhappily  than  could 
otherwise  have  been.  "  How  fortunate 
it  is,"  Browning  was  always  saying, 
"  that  it  is  not  France  and  England 
that  are  at  war ! "  The  stupidity  of 
some  peasants  in  a  neighboring  village, 
who,  mistaking  the  foreign  accent  of 
Browning,  thought  him  to  be  a  Prus- 
sian spy,  forced  him  to  return  un- 
willingly to  England.  It  was  indeed 
necessary,  for  from  day  to  day  there 
was  danger  of  communication  being  at 
an  end  between  the  two  countries.  He 
insisted  upon  taking  his  friends  with 
him,  but  M.  Milsand  refused  to  leave 
France,  no  matter  what  might  happen. 

The  old  days  in  Saint -Aubin  were 
always  a  favorite  theme  for  conversa- 
tion in  later  years.  Soon  after  the  op- 
portunity I  had  of  meeting  Browning 
the  elder,  I  met,  also  at  Neuilly,  Kob- 
ert  Browning,  the  son,  whom  I  had 
only  known  before  by  the  name  of 
"Penini,"  or  "The  Little  Florentine," 
and     from     Hawthorne's     description, 
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which  showed  him  to  belong,  like  his 
mother,  to  the  race  of  elves,  ready  to 
vanish  before  one's  eyes  at  any  moment. 
M.  Milsand  had  said  to  me,  with  the 
fondest  love  for  the  young  man  :  "  The 
father  has  reason  to  be  happy  that  in 
walking  before  he  has  opened  a  path 
for  his  son,  instead  of  making  him 
stumble."  It  is  indeed  seldom  that  a 
celebrated  father  does  not  make  life 
more  difficult  for  his  children.  That 
same  year  Mr.  Browning's  statue  of 
Dryope  was  exhibited  at  the  Salon  in 
the  Champs- Elysees  ;  the  Nymph  be- 
loved of  Apollo  gave  the  strong  impres- 
sion of  having  been  a  study  after  nature, 
and  all  that  I  have  seen  since  in  exhibi- 
tions of  painting  and  sculpture  signed 
with  the  name  of  Robert  Browning, 
belong  evidently  to  the  realistic  school. 
"When  I  met  him  at  Neuilly  he  had  lit- 
tle of  the  ethereal  appearance  of  bygone 
days  ;  the  poetical  "  little  Florentine  " 
had  become  a  sturdy  cosmopolitan  Eng- 
lishman. We  drank  the  poet's  health 
in  M.  Milsand's  wonderful  wines,  which 
were  always  so  generously  placed  before 
his  friends,  although  he  himself  was 
then  the  most  abstemious  of  men. 


IV 


It  seems  needless  to  speak  here  of 
M.  Milsand's  qualities  as  a  writer  :  his 
wonderful  power  of  intuition  and  ab- 
straction, the  unexpected  gleams  of  hu- 
mor which  suddenly  revealed  the  Saxon 
under  the  Frenchman,  and  that  depth 
of  thought,  about  which  he  laughed, 
sometimes  saying  that  it  grew  like  the 
weed  with  endless  roots.  All  these 
qualities  will  be  found  in  his  last  book, 
filled  as  it  is  with  studies  of  Tennyson, 
Dickens,  Browning,  Thomas  Campbell, 
and  William  Blake  ;  but  what  few  peo- 
ple can  know  is  the  degree  of  moral 
influence  which  he  exercised  upon 
those  who  had  the  privilege  of  ap- 
proaching him.  Not  that  he  tried  to 
convert  anybody  ;  no  man  ever  respect- 
ed more  than  he  did  the  freedom  of 
opinion  and  of  belief,  but  the  least 
word  from  his  lips  went  high  and  far, 
and  made  people  reflect.  I  have  never 
known  a  mind  that  was  more  sugges- 
tive than  his,  but  in  the  last  years  of  his 


life  he  wrote  very  little.  To  make  him 
take  up  his  pen  it  was  necessary  that 
his  conscience  impelled  him  to  give  ad- 
vice upon  some  point  of  morals  or  re- 
ligion, and  he  did  this  with  great  re- 
luctance. His  lack  of  self  -  confidence 
was  equalled  only  by  the  disdain  he  felt 
toward  success,  for  the  sake  of  success 
itself.  His  essays  upon  "L'Alleniagne 
et  le  Protestantisme  ; "  "  Le  Code  et  la 
Liberte  :  "  his  treatise  upon  "Luther 
et  le  Serf-arbitre "  are  among  his  last 
productions.  Religious  questions  en- 
grossed him  more  and  more,  he  accused 
himself  of  preaching  too  much,  but  his 
preaching  pleased  those  who  had  the 
least  love  for  being  preached  to.  "In 
my  theology,"  he  said  to  me  very  often, 
"  belief  is  not  so  much  an  affair  of  sub- 
mission or  impiety  ;  the  great  sin  in 
my  opinion  is  not  to  be  able  to  see 
things  en  face."  He  only  liked  minds 
that  were  open  on  all  sides,  and  those 
to  whom  he  could  speak  freely.  With 
him  it  was  impossible  to  stop  with  the 
conventions  of  politeness,  or  where  one 
was  contented  with  a  use  of  the  small 
change  of  sentiment ;  but  when  it  was 
possible  to  come  to  a  full  understand- 
ing, one  could  have  most  delightful  in- 
tercourse with  him.  In  the  great  num- 
ber of  letters  which  I  have  received 
from  M.  Milsand  are  most  striking 
judgments  upon  the  various  questions 
of  the  day  ;  more  than  anything,  bursts 
of  indignation  against  the  so  -  called 
naturalistes  in  France.  "  When  I  hear 
them  speak,"  he  said,  "of  pathological 
studies  and  of  social  anatomy,  I  shrug 
my  shoulders.  The  fact  is  that  they 
are  a  sort  of  drunkards  who  only 
dream  of  Cupid's  bottle,  and  who  can 
only  employ  their  minds  in  new  tricks 
to  rob  their  neighbor's  cellar.  A  sen- 
sual obsession  prevents  them  from  tak- 
ing a  real  interest  in  character,  in  the 
development  of  affection,  or  to  see  what 
is  noble  near  what  is  ignoble."  No  epi- 
thet seemed  strong  enough  to  him 
when  he  spoke  of  pessimistea :  he  hated 
the  sort  of  men  of  letters  who  care  lit- 
tle for  what  is  true  or  false,  and  are 
only  anxious  to  find  what  can  produce 
effect.  His  friends  were  the  na'lfs,  the 
sincere  who  look  things  in  the  face 
with  a  soul  as  ready  to  sympathize  as 
to   blame.     Understood   in  that  sense, 
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the  literature  of  fiction  delighted  him. 
He  was  even  fond  of  the  writings  of 
some  women,  although  the  question  of 
woman's  emancipation,  which  is  insep- 
arable from  the  questions  of  art  and 
literature  from  the  moment  in  which 
women  concern  themselves  with  these, 
found  him  very  cautious.  He  be- 
lieved that  great  missions  in  life  were 
not  so  much  superior  to  smaller  ones, 
and  that  the  mother  who  teaches 
straightforwardness  to  her  child,  or  the 
servant  who  puts  her  conscience  into 
sweeping  a  room,  are  more  useful  to  hu- 
manity than  the  philosopher  who  poi- 
sons some  characters  by  his  treatment 
of  the  highest  questions.  He  used  to 
say  that  the  best  of  women  were  those 
who  in  enlarging  their  minds  remained 
the  most  womanly,  and  that  the  world 
needs  such  women  most  of  all  to  hu- 
manize the  legislative  reasoning  and 
one-sidedness  of  the  stronger  sex.  "  If 
women,"  he  sometimes  said,  "are  not 
capable  of  following  a  profession  with- 
out locking  themselves  up  in  it  as  in  a 
convent,  I  should  hesitate  to  tell  them 
to  go  forward  ;  "  but  he  forgave  heart- 
ily those  who  kept  honest  possession  of 
themselves,  and  great  dreains  did  not 
frighten  him  when  the  dreamer  knew 
how  to  recognize  what  is  true  and  in- 
evitable. All  kinds  of  superstitions 
and  chimeras  were  hateful  to  this  man 
of  strong  sense  ;  he  distrusted  hypnot- 
ism, and  theosophy  he  found  exasper- 
ating. "If  they  offered  to  teach  me 
the  universal  secret,"  he  exclaimed,  "by 
means  of  ecstasy  and  magical  trance,  I 
should  refuse  it.  I  prefer  to  walk  with 
my  own  feet  on  solid  ground." 

Ml  Milsand  wrote  against  the  grant- 
ing of  divorce,  convinced  that  he  did 
this  for  woman's  sake.  He  did  not 
admit  that  the  customs  of  one  country 
could  be  lightly  applied  to  another, 
under  the  pretence  of  reform.  "I  can- 
not," he  once  wrote  to  me,  "  share  the 
liberal  theories  of  Benjamin  Constant, 
de  Tocqueville,  and  Jules  Simon.  It 
appears  to  me  the  dream  of  Latin  Cath- 
olics about  a  civilization  which  is  neith- 
er Catholic  nor  Latin.  Those  gentlemen 
see  and  envy  the  fortunate  results  that 
have  been  produced  in  England  and  in 
America,  but  unable  as  they  are  to  feel 
enough  what  happens  in  Anglo-Saxon 


souls,  the}-  attribute  those  good  results 
to  something  on  the  outside  which 
they  call  Liberty,  and  which  cannot  be 
explained  except  by  an  inborn  faculty, 
a  gift  of  nature.  I  do  not  myself  be- 
lieve that  nature  has  given  to  anyone 
a  faculty  full  grown.  It  seems  to  me 
that  she  gives  only  tendencies  which 
can  take  certain  directions,  and  which 
take  the  good  one  because  something 
prevents  their  taking  any  other.  When 
one  has  lived  in  England  one  per- 
ceives that,  if  the  energies  of  the  in- 
dividual are  turned  toward  justice, 
truth,  and  work,  it  is  because  there  is  in 
the  country  a  strong  family  discipline, 
and  an  unflinching  policy  of  opinion 
which  does  not  allow,  without  being 
punished,  the  parade  of  vanity  and  in- 
dolence." 

All  his  work  was  bent  toward  the 
awakening  of  conscience  and  person- 
al will  in  his  own  country.  He  used 
to  say  with  Luther,  "  If  Moses  had 
wished  to  be  sure  beforehand  of  vic- 
tory over  Pharaoh,  Israel  would  be  still 
in  Egypt."  And  even  when  Milsand 
had  least  hope  in  fighting  modern 
scepticism,  he  still  attacked  it  with  in- 
defatigable energy,  feeling  the  whole 
time,  as  he  declared,  his  double  nature 
of  Frenchman  and  Englishman. 

This  stern  enemy  of  untruth  and 
pretension  had  the  most  indulgent  and 
tender  heart.  Often,  when  he  was 
moved,  poetry  came  from  his  pen.  He 
has  expressed  in  this  way  his  affection 
for  his  devoted  wife,  and  I  find  in  one 
of  his  letters  the  copy  of  some  English 
verse  in  which  he  regrets  not  being 
able  to  see  better  into  the  inmost  souls 
of  those  who  were  dearest  to  him. 

This  idea  often  returned  to  him. 
"  Who  knows  what  a  man  feels  except 
the  spirit  that  is  in  him  ;  and  does 
even  the  spirit  know  ?  "  he  says  once, 
impulsively. 

Every  year  there  are  such  charming 
bits  in  his  letters  written  from  the 
country  at  vintage  time,  in  Burgundy. 
His  daughter  always  came  to  him  then 
with  her  children,  and  the  old  family 
home  at  Villers-la-Faye  was  full  of  hap- 
piness and  rustic  life.  It  was  at  Vil- 
lers-la-Faye that  death  surprised  him. 
That  year,  1886,  he  had  not  been  able 
to  visit  his  dear  friend  Robert  Brown- 
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ing,  as  usual,  in  the  spring,  finding  him-  younger  of  these  two  faithful  comrades 
self  too  weak  for  the  journey.  His  went  first,  and  his  body  was  at  rest  for 
health  was  declining,  but  he  had  not    three  years  in  a  quiet  country  church- 
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Fac-simile  of  Lines  from  a   Manuscript   Poem   by   Milsand. 

the  misery  of  surviving  his  powerful  in-  yard  before  he,  who  had  dedicated  to 

tellect,  which  remained  undimmed    to  Milsand   the   revised    edition  of  "  Sor- 

the  last ;  nor  had  he  the  sorrow  of  see-  dello,"was  entombed  among  the  glories 

ing   his    friend   die   before   him.     The  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


THE    HIDDEN    VALLEY 

By  Charles  Edwin  Markham 

I  stray  with  Ariel  and  Calaban : 

I  know  the  hill  of  windy  pines — I  know 

Where  the  jay's  nest  swings  in  the  wild  gorge  below 

Lightly  I  climb  where  fallen  cedars  span 

Bright  rivers — climb  to  a  valley  under  ban, 

Where  west  winds  set  a  thousand  bells  ablow — 
An  eerie  valley  where  in  the  morning  glow, 

I  hear  the  music  of  the  pipes  of  Pan. 

What  elfin  horns  blow  by  on  the  still  air ! 
A  satyr  steps — a  wood-god's  dewy  notes 
Come  faintly  from  a  vale  of  blowing  oats. 

But  ho !  what  white  thing  in  the  canyon  crossed  ? 

God  !  I  shall  come  on  Dian  unaware, 
Look  on  her  fearful  beauty  and  be  lost. 


THE  POINT  OF 

VIEW 


INTEREST  in  our  educational  problems 
has    been  stimulated  of   late  by   certain 
inquiries  into  the  status,  mental  and  eco- 
nomic, of  the  teachers  in  our  public 
ie  Other  End  of  scnools,   and  by   some  very   plain 

}  al  Problem""  statements  made  b>r  the  President 
of  Harvard  College  concerning  the 
average  degree  of  attainment  of  the  high 
school  pupil  in  this  country  as  compared 
with  that  of  a  boy  of  the  same  age  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany.  President  Eliot 
finds  boys  prepared  for  college  here  less 
fitted  to  enter  at  eighteen  than  most  boys 
abroad,  similarly  prepared,  would  be  at  fif- 
teen. 

This  is  what  many  others  must  have  ob- 
served before  him.  In  what  way  less  fitted  ? 
Leaving  aside  any  particularized  discussion 
of  the  relative  mastery  of  specific  studies, 
one  answers  :  less  fitted  because  of  a  more 
undeveloped  perception  of  the  humanities, 
because  of  a  less  mature  feeling  for  what 
culture  is  and  what  it  means,  and  finally  be- 
cause of  an  indefinable  sense  boys  (and  girls) 
here  give  that  the  first  layers  of  the  educa- 
tional soil  with  them  were  deficient  in  solid- 
ity, and  had  not  that  richness  and  integrity 
which  come  of  a  slow  and  leisurely  and,  one 
might  almost  say,  organic  fusion  of  the  ini- 
tial elements  of  knowledge  at  the  bottom  of 
the  child's  mind. 

Now  it  is  precisely  the  difference  in  the 
laying  of  this  sub-soil,  which  should  prove  to 
American  educators  a  matter  of  the  deepest 
interest.  It  is  not  the  curriculum  of  our 
numerous  "  universities ;  "  it  is  not  the  en- 
trance requirements,  easy  or  stringent,  of  our 
colleges ;  it  is  not  what  enters,  or  does  not 
enter,  into  our  secondary  instruction,  that  is 
of  so  much  consequence.     At  least,  all  this  is 


not  of  so  much  consequence  so  long  as  the 
atmosphere  surrounding  primary  education  in 
America  remains  what  it  is.  One  cannot 
have  had  any  experience  of  the  instruction  of 
European  boys  and  girls  without  being  con- 
scious of  the  radical  contrast  between  the 
spirit  of  the  elementary  school-room  abroad 
and  in  this  country.  There  is  among  the 
little  people  abroad  a  peculiar  sort  of  appli- 
cation of  which  among  American  children 
you  will  find  not  the  smallest  trace.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  industry.  The  juvenile  Ameri- 
can is  as  willing  to  learn  and  as  quick  about  it 
as  any  other.  It  is  a  matter  of  mental  atti- 
tude. The  school-room  where  European  chil- 
dren acquire  the  rudiments  of  education  is, 
in  some  unanalyzable  way,  a  quieter,  remoter 
spot ;  one  more  shut  off  from  the  distractions 
that  come  from  without ;  and,  notably,  more 
serious.  Learning  may  look  to  the  youthful 
minds  within  those  walls  to  be  a  dull  thing, 
but  it  is  certain,  without  their  being  aware 
of  it,  to  seem  a  dignified  thing.  And  the 
routine  has  a  repose  that  gradually  acts  upon 
the  juvenile  scholar  until  it  shapes  him  to  this 
application — to  a  mood  of  patient  attentive- 
ness  and  a  sort  of  ruminating  receptivity, 
that,  so  far  as  ultimate  fruitfulness  is  con- 
cerned, may,  in  every  instance,  be  safely  pre- 
ferred to  all  the  precocious  personal  "  bright- 
ness "  and  "  alertness  "  in  the  world.  The 
European  methods  of  primary  instruction,  in 
short,  proceed  on  the  idea  that  children  are 
young  plants  that  develop  by  passive  absorp- 
tion, in  the  right  conditions  of  growth,  as  a 
peach  ripens  against  a  southern  wall.  They 
receive  their  daily  instillations  of  writing, 
spelling,  grammar,  in  reiterative  doses  that 
have  the  unhurried  persistence  of  suns  and 
rains.     Whatever  measure    of   these    things 
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the  boy  and  girl  assimilate  under  this  regime 
becomes  a  part  of  blood  and  bone.  It  may 
be  that  the  pupil  never  gets  into  the  higher 
studies  at  all,  but  the  elements  have  been 
ground  in  so  deeply  and  securely  that  they 
are  there  to  stay  forever. 

Many  circumstances  with  us  are  against 
this  thoroughness  in  primary  instruction. 
The  conscious  self  of  American  boys  and 
girls  is  earlier  roused  to  action,  and  they  be- 
come individuals  sooner ;  individuals  be- 
fore the  time  when  it  is  possible  that  they 
should  be  anything  but  raw  and  immature 
ones.  Such  material  is  the  hardest  to 
handle  in  the  final  interests  of  culture.  But 
those  who  have  the*  cause  of  education  at 
heart  would  do  well  to  ask  themselves  if 
nothing  can  be  done  to  effect  some  change  at 
this  end  of  the  educational  problem,  to  give 
to  pupils  who  are  beginning  the  more  truly 
studious  and  "  humanistic "  temper  and 
orientation  from  the  start.  It  is  then  that 
the  "  crease "  is  taken.  A  reform  here 
would  make  itself  felt  through  every  grade 
of  education ;  without  it  we  may  be  sure 
that  our  most  ambitious  schemes  will  re- 
main, in  a  large  measure,  sterile.  Our 
strenuous  efforts  after  culture,  as  a  people, 
will  still  have  that  mechanical,  and,  as  a  re- 
cent writer  has  said,  that  manufactured 
character  which  stamps  them  now,  because 
our  low-grade  instruction  does  not  go  deep 
enough,  does  not  plough  up  the  soil  enough, 
does  not  guard  and  nourish  the  seed 
carefully  and  perseveringly  enough  when 
it  is  first  sown.  What  young  Ameri- 
can children  acquire  always  has  the  air  of 
lying  on  the  surface.  By  and  by,  when  one 
sees  Vassar  students  writing  letters  that  an 
English  girl  brought  up  by  a  resident  gov- 
erness— and  never  within  gun-shot  of  the 
higher  studies — would  disdain,  and  Har- 
vard professors  complaining  that  much  of 
the  four  years  which  should  be  given  to 
those  higher  studies  are  wasted  by  them 
in  teaching  the  elements  of  rhetoric  and 
composition  to  insufficiently  trained  youths, 
that  fact  recurs  to  one,  and  makes  one 
pensive. 

It  is  still  a  superstition  with  some  people 
that  boys  and  girls  should  be  sent  abroad  to 
"  finish."  We  do  not  always  see  the  neces- 
sity of  that.  As  things  are,  the  more  advis- 
able course  would  be  to  send  them  there  to 
begin. 


East  and  West. 


MR.  GODKIN,  in  an  article  in  the 
Forum  about  the  political  situation, 
touches  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
West  toward  the  East,  and  thinks  it  not  too 
much  to  say  that  "  in  spite  of  a  high  degree 
of  culture  at  certain  points  the  West  is  suf- 
fering all  the  observed  consequences  of  too 
great  isolation — that  is,  want  of 
more  contact  with  other  social  con- 
ditions and  other  forms  of  civilization." 
Doubtless  the  West  will  not  share  this  opin- 
ion, but  will  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
trouble  is  with  the  East,  because  it  is  not 
open  enough  to  the  great  Western  ideas  born 
of  the  prairies  and  the  energetic  manhood 
which  they  produce.  Whichever  view  is  pre- 
ferred the  opinion  is  pretty  generally  preva- 
lent that  the  West  and  the  East  do  not  see 
all  things  with  a  single  eye,  and  have  need  to 
get  together. 

There  are  two  familiar  processes  for  pro- 
moting that  end :  one  is  for  the  Eastern 
people  to  go  West,  the  other  for  the  Western 
people  to  come  East.  The  former  has  been 
in  active  operation  for  nearly  a  century  and 
still  continues,  though  with  lessened  volume. 
The  latter  never  was  a  wholesale  process,  and 
does  not  promise  at  present  to  become  so  ; 
but  it  exists  and  is  perceptible,  and  increases. 
There  is  this  radical  difference  between  the 
two  processes :  Eastern  people  who  go  West 
go  to  make  money,  but  the  Westerners  who 
come  East  come,  as  a  rule,  to  spend  it. 
Moreover,  the  Eastern  people  who  go  West 
promptly  grow  up  with  the  country  and  be- 
come the  very  Westerners  in  whom  Mr. 
Godkin  observes  the  effects  of  isolation. 
They  cannot  be  looked  to  to  leaven  the  West- 
ern mind,  for  they  are  themselves  of  that 
mind,  and  have  left  the  East  and  its  ideas 
permanently  behind  them. 

Men  who  have  gone  West  and  succeeded 
in  life  value  their  places  in  the  communities 
that  know  them  best,  and  do  not  readily 
abandon  their  Western  homes  or  forfeit 
their  influence  and  position  among  their 
neighbors.  Still,  if  they  get  rich  enough, 
Eastern  life  and  Eastern  society  and  the  shore 
of  the  ocean  are  apt  to  have  attractions  for 
them,  and  if  not  for  themselves  at  least  for 
their  families.  There  are  people  who  go  West 
and  get  rich,  and  then  come  East,  bag  and 
baggage,  and  live  on  their  gains ;  but  a  com- 
moner thing,  and  one  that  we  see  more  of 
every  year,  is  for  well-to-do  Western  families 
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to  have  houses  in  the  East  where  they  spend 
part  of  the  year,  while  they  still  pay  their 
taxes  and  vote  at  home,  and  maintain  home- 
steads there.  In  Washington  and  New 
York  one  sees  great  houses  where  people 
from  Chicago  or  San  Francisco  spend  their 
winters.  At  Newport,  in  the  Berkshires,  at  Bar 
Harbor,  and  all  along  the  New  England  shore 
are  the  summer-houses  of  Western  people. 
Some  of  the  finest  houses  in  San  Francisco 
are  owned  and  maintained  by  people  who 
spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  East  or  in 
Europe.  Cleveland  "is  said  to  abound  in  the 
palaces  of  owners  who  are  seldom  at  home, 
and  the  existence  of  analogous  phenomena  in 
Cincinnati  is  suggested  by  the  account  in  a 
New  York  newspaper  of  a  recent  Cincinnati 
wedding,  as  to  which  we  learn  that  "  the 
millionaire  Blank  family  came  on  from  their 
Rhode  Island  home  and  opened  their  Dash 
Street  mansion  solely  for  the  wedding ;  after 
which  the  Blank  mansion  was  closed  again 
and  all  parties  returned  East." 

One  gains  at  least  two  impressions  from 
these  observed  phenomena :  that  Western 
people  who  can  afford  it  intend  to  make  just 
as  much  use  of  the  East  as  they  find  con- 
venient, and  explore  its  social  mysteries,  and 
enjoy  its  big  cities  and  its  agreeable  manifes- 
tations of  summer  climate.  They  are  not  so 
bigoted  in  their  allegiance  to  the  West  as 
not  to  feel  that  the  whole  of  the  United 
States  belongs  to  them,  and  to  claim  the 
usufruct  of  as  much  of  it  as  they  can  reach 
and  assimilate.  And  further  that  Western 
people  are  loyal  to  their  own  section  of  coun- 
try, and  loath  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Both 
of  these  impressions  are  reassuring  as  far  as 
they  go ;  and  if  the  movement  could  be  gen- 
eral nothing  more  would  be  needed  to  bring 
about  community  of  opinion.  The  mischief 
is,  that  it  costs  much  money  to  travel  any 
considerable  part  of  the  distance  between  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  and 
the  Westerners  who  can  do  it  are  a  very  few 
out  of  a  great  multitude.  It  is  true  that  the 
great  non-migrating  majority  must  get  its 
"  contact  with  other  social  conditions  and 
other  forms  of  civilization  "  through  slower 
means ;  but  the  mutual  knowledge  that  means 
harmony  may  still  be  trusted  to  keep  ahead 
of  sectional  demagogues. 


THE  East  and  the  West  meet  in  Wash- 
ington every  winter  and  dispute  and 
legislate  there  for  five  or  six  months. 
Undoubtedly  the  mingling  of  their  represent- 
atives at  the  capital  is  highly  use- 
.   .  ,   „  i  -iTT  Nominating 

ful,  and  Eastern  and  Western  con-    .- 
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gressmen  are  modified  more  or  less 
in  their  conceptions  of  things  by  prolonged 
and  familiar  contact  with  one  another.  But 
Washington  is  not  so  much  the  place  where 
political  ideas  are  formulated  for  distribution 
as  where  ideas  already  formed  and  definite 
find  their  expression.  The  Western  men  at 
Washington  are  not  sent  there  to  imbibe 
political  conceptions  so  much  as  to  represent 
the  convictions  of  the  voters  who  send  them. 
Congressmen  are  didactic  by  necessity.  If 
they  show  themselves  so  open-minded  as  to 
be  persuaded  of  the  inexpediency  of  measures 
which  their  constituents  desire,  when  it  comes 
election  time  again  they  get  leave  to  remain 
at  home.  Consequently  Washington  is  not 
so  great  a  centre  of  harmonizing  influences 
as  it  might  be,  or  may  become.  The  great 
political  machine  for  bringing  East  and  West, 
and  North  and  South  together  is  not  so  much 
Congress  as  the  Presidential  election,  and 
the  places  where  both  the  clash  and  the  re- 
conciliation of  conflicting  interests  and  con- 
trary minds  can  best  be  observed  are  the 
great  nominating  conventions  in  June  or  July. 
So  many  people  share  the  belief  that  the 
national  conventions  are  on  the  whole  the 
greatest  periodical  shows  that  our  civiliza- 
tion affords,  that  the  conventions  of  late 
years  have  been  very  much  overcrowded 
with  observers,  and  have  adjourned  pretty 
regularly  with  an  expressed  determination 
to  restrict  the  number  of  spectators  within 
much  narrower  limits  next  time.  Never- 
theless this  year's  conventions  promise  to  be 
held  in  great  halls,  and  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  many  people  about  as  usual,  and  great 
spectacles  they  will  be.  It  is  matter  of  dis- 
pute as  to  what  proportion  of  the  men  who 
really  govern  the  country  may  be  found  at 
any  time  in  Congress,  but  there  is  no  question 
that  the  proportion  of  our  actual  rulers  who 
will  be  on  exhibition  at  St.  Louis  and  Chi- 
cago will  be  large.  Most  of  the  bosses  will 
be  there,  and  very  many  of  the  editors ; 
statesmen  from  Washington  and  statesmen 
who  would  like  to  hail  from  Washington  ; 
silver  men  and  gold  men ;  tariff  for  protec- 
tion men  and  tariff  for  revenue  men  ;  jingoes 
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and  conservatives,  sympathizers  with  Cuba 
and  sympathizers  with  the  victims  of  hard 
times  in  the  United  States ;  men  with  a  for- 
eign policy  and  men  whose  policy  it  is  to  try 
to  cure  our  domestic  ills  before  we  try  over- 
much to  straighten  out  the  disputes  of  our 
neighbors.  All  these  gentlemen  will  want 
their  convictions  to  appear  as  "  planks ;  " 
and  the  task  of  making  a  platform  for  either 
party  on  which  anyone  but  an  acrobat  can 
keep  his  feet  will  be  difficult  enough  this  year 
to  afford  exceptional  entertainment. 

But,  after  all,  the  feature  of  a  convention 
regarded  as  a  spectacle  is  its  enthusiasms, 
and  they  are  not  aroused  so  much  by  princi- 
ples or  platforms  as  by  men.  The  moment 
that  the  spectator  tries  hardest  not  to  miss  is 
that  noisiest  moment,  when  the  feeling  which 
has  had  only  abstract  expression  begins  to 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  settling  upon 
one  man.  Then  a  convention  shows  what 
elements  of  excitement  it  possesses.  It  is  a 
live  thing,  full  of  emotions,  liable  to  stampede, 
impossible  to  control,  and  very,  very  difficult 
to  steer.  It  is  its  independent  life  and  its 
extreme  liability  to  unexpected  action  that 
make  it  so  acutely  interesting. 

Not  many  of  us  will  get  either  to  St.  Louis 
or  Chicago,  but  we  can  all  read  the  newspa- 
pers, and  the  next  best  thing  to  being  present 
at  a  convention  is  to  read  about  it.  Happily 
there  is  nothing  that  the  American  reporter 
does  better  than  the  work  of  describing  one, 
and  nothing  in  which  the  American  newspa- 
per shows  its  good  points  to  better  advantage 
than  its  getting  his  stories  so  swiftly  into  print. 
We  shall  all  read  them  for  a  week  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  most  of  our  other  business,  and 
Heaven  send  they  may  give  us  comfort  and 
satisfaction,  not  only  as  stories  well  told,  but 
as  the  records  of  wise  and  statesmanlike  ac- 
tion opportunely  taken. 

HENRY  CUYLER  BUNNER,  the 
writer  of  stories  and  poems  some  of 
which  are  in  almost  every  American 
reader's  memory,  and  from  its  beginning  one 
of  the  most  welcome  and  valued  contribu- 
tors to  this  Magazine,  died  on  May  i  ith  at  his 
home  in  Nutley,  N.  J. 

It  would  be  to  do  what  he  especially  dis- 
liked, to  speak  of  the  "  place  "  of  his  work  in 


the  literature  which  he  loved.     What  he  did 
seriously  he  did  in  the  finest  and  truest  spirit 

of  a  man  of  letters  ;  he  put  into  it    TT    _  _ 
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his  best  for  love  of  it,  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  motive  which  is  almost  the  touch- 
stone of  the  true  literary  quality.  He  got 
pleasure  from  his  work  exactly  in  proportion 
as  it  approached  the  immutable  if  indefin- 
able standards  of  such  a  man  ;  and  this  even 
in  his  trifling.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
think  of  anyone  less  misled  by  false  stand- 
ards of  comparison,  or  whom  the  laurels  of 
others  moved  less  except  to  generous  admi- 
ration. 

It  is  also  impossible  for  anyone  who  knew 
him  well  to  write  of  his  personal  side  other- 
wise than  with  deep  feeling.  His  unfailing 
cheerfulness,  courage,  loyalty  to  his  friend- 
ships, and  complete  sincerity  were  traits,  in- 
deed, to  be  felt  rather  than  analyzed  ;  every- 
thing that  he  did  was  very  simple  and  direct ; 
and  he  belonged  to  the  fortunate  men  whom 
their  friends  talk  of  but  do  not  discuss. 
These  qualities  were  felt  far  beyond  his  per- 
sonal circle,  and  in  one  part  of  his  work  at 
least  made  a  direct  impression  on  the  public. 
In  Puck,  the  journal  of  which  he  was  the 
editor  for  many  years,  they  prompted  some 
political  writing  of  which  the  clarity,  force, 
and  healthy  optimism  were  even  more  tem- 
peramental than  purely  intellectual. 

Mr.  Bunner  contributed  to  the  first  num- 
bers of  this  Magazine  the  little  masterpiece 
called  "  The  Story  of  a  New  York  House  ;  " 
and  in  the  June  number  of  a  month  ago  was 
printed  the  last  of  a  series  of  "  Urban  and 
Suburban  Sketches,"  written  in  a  vein  in 
which  he  was  always  especially  attractive. 
In  the  ten  years  between  these  two  appeared 
many  stories  which  every  reader  of  the 
Magazine  will  recall :  "  Natural  Selection," 
"Zadoc  Pine,"  "A  Second-Hand  Story," 
"  As  One  Having  Authority,"  "  Our  Aroma- 
tic Uncle,"  and  more  whose  mere  enumera- 
tion will  make  many  realize  for  the  first  time 
how  much  enjoyment  he  has  given  them. 
Of  his  work  in  general,  and  especially  of  his 
work  as  a  poet,  something  will  be  said  later 
and  more  adequately ;  but  this  paragraph 
may  serve  to  show  what  one  body  of  readers 
has  owed  to  him,  and  how  greatly  he  will  be 
missed. 


THE  DESIGNER  ON  W  OOD— PA  INTERS' 
MOTIFS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY—  THE 
TRUE  DECORATOR. 

TILL  another  attempt  is 
being  made  to  show  that 
the  wood-engraver's  art 
is  not  a  vanishing  one. 
A  new  journal  has  been 
established  i  n  Paris, 
called  Li  Image  the 
specimen-prospectus  of 
which  bears  a  very  appropriate  little  vignette 
by  Lepere,  in  which  a  frantic  and  importunate 
crowd  of  va  nu-pieds,  with  their  wives  and 
their  children  and  aided  by  a  great  horn  in  the 
mouth  of  the  biggest,  address  their  despairing 
clamors  to  the  Amis  des  Livres,  anx  Ama- 
teurs and  aux  Artistes.  All  the  illustrations 
of  this  "  protestant "  publication  are  to  be 
executed  honestly  on  the  face  of  the  block 
with  the  old-fashioned  tool ;  and  the  society 
which  issues  it  has  for  its  object  "  the  pres- 
ervation of  an  art  which  mechanical  processes 
tend  to  make  disappear."  This  resuscitation 
will  come  too  late  to  aid  another  more  or  less 
artistic  trade,  now  completely  a  thing  of  the 
past,  since  photographic  transferences  have 
everywhere  superseded  the  method  employed 
a  few  decades  back  by  the  draughtsman  on 
wood.  Formerly,  however,  an  immediate 
and  practical  opening  was  thus  offered  to 
the  student  or  amateur  with  some  knowledge 
of  drawing  but  no  other  technical  training  to 
speak  of.  In  the  slightness  of  this  prelim- 
inary capital  and  the  fair  prospect  of  imme- 
diate, though  small,  material  returns  lay 
the  peculiar  value  of  this  opening.  No  north 
light  and  no  studio  properties  '  were  re- 
quired ;  a  small  office  with  a  fairly  good  win- 
dow light,  or  "  desk  room  "  in  the  same, —  even 
Vol.  XX.— lo 


the  hall-bedroom  of  his  own  boarding-house 
would  suffice.  It  was  better  to  be  in  some 
central  commercial  quarter,  such  as  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  old  Herald  building  in  this  city, 
but  Brooklyn  or  Harlem  would  do  for  the 
modest  aspirant.  For  implements,  a  few 
hard  lead-pencils  (in  HHHHHH  and  that 
neighborhood),  a  ruler,  a  stick  of  India-ink, 
a  bottle  of  Chinese  white,  and  a  few  sable 
or  camel's-hair  brushes,  were  all  that  were 
absolutely  required.  If  the  beginner  was  pre- 
paring to  supply  the  commercial  designs  with 
which  most  of  these  professionals  opened  their 
career,  various  drawing-instruments,  one  or 
two  small,  steel  T-squares,  tracing-paper,  etc., 
and  even  one  or  two  cakes  of  water-color 
blues,  greens,  or  Indian-red,  to  give  a  little 
greater  transparency  and  color  to  his  India- 
ink  washes,  would  gradually  be  added.  Then, 
if  one  of  his  first  commissions  came  from  a 
job-printer,  he  probably  made  a  bargain  for 
a  certain  number  of  business-cards,  on  which 
was  proudly  announced  :  "  Thomas  Evans  ; 
Designer  on  Wood." 

The  small  knowledge  of  drawing  necessary 
to  open  business  had  to  be  supplemented  by 
an  ability  to  work  neatly  and  cleanly,  and  to 
make  smooth,  transparent  washes — not  so 
easily  done  on  the  boxwood  block  as  on 
paper ;  a  certain  skill  in  at  least  plain  letter- 
ing was  also  very  desirable,  and  since  every- 
thing was  drawn  directly  on  the  face  of  the 
block,  the  design  was  necessarily  always 
reversed.  Moreover,  the  artist  had  to  be 
able  to  whiten  the  surfaces  of  his  own  blocks, 
as  the  face  supplied  by  the  wood-merchant 
was  far  from  satisfactory.  For  this  purpose, 
having  purchased  his  block,  duly  squared  and 
of  the  right  dimensions,  he  began  by  pumice- 
stoning  the  face  slightly  with  a  little  water 
to  remove  all  possible  grease.     Then,  with  a 
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damp  sponge  and  some  Chinese-white  a  thin 
coating  was  applied  to  the  surface,  this  being 
immediately  rubbed  down,  in  both  directions, 
with  the  ball  of  the  hand,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  only  a  smooth,  thin  layer  of  white  ; 
through  this  the  pleasant  warm  color  of  the 
wood  showed  faintly,  and  it  would  neither 
come  up  and  cause  muddiness  under  the 
subsequent  washes,  nor  flake  off  under  the 
engraver's  tool.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
art  the  highly  enamelled  surface  of  the  visit- 
ing-cards of  the  period  furnished  a  very  good 
material  for  this  whitening.  If  this  prelimi- 
nary operation  were  successful,  there  was 
provided  on  the  surface  of  the  block  when  it 
dried  a  beautiful  face  on  which  to  work,  with 
just  enough  "  tooth  "  to  be  pleasant  for  the 
lead-pencil,  and  on  which  flat,  transparent 
washes  of  color  could  be  applied  to  any  de- 
sired shade.  The  larger  and  cheaper  blocks, 
of  poplar  or  pear  for  coarser  work,  and 
of  pine  for  posters,  were  accepted  ready 
whitened.  All  blocks  were  to  be  kept  on 
edge  when  not  in  use,  to  hinder  warping,  and 
a  careful  draughtsman  wet  the  back  as  well 
as  the  face,  with  the  same  object  in  view. 

In  establishing  this  artistic  -  commercial 
pursuit  the  first  step  was  to  visit  all  the 
probable  wood-engravers  or  job-printers  in 
the  neighborhood  with  some  sample  draw- 
ings on  the  block,  done  with  the  neophyte's 
utmost  knowledge.  If  these  were  neatly  and 
carefully  executed,  without  visible  false  lines 
or  erasures,  and  without  disturbing  the  care- 
fully smoothed  surface  of  the  wood,  the 
probabilities  were  that  in  a  week  or  two  the 
new  -  comer  would  begin  to  receive  small 
orders  for  drawings,  probably  of  cuts  for 
newspaper  advertising.  Very  unimportant 
productions,  or  those  wanted  in  a  hurry, 
might  be  executed  on  "  scraps,"  or  unsquared 
sections  of  the  tree.  These  were  always  of 
the  requisite  type-height,  and  were  afterward 
squared  up,  the  greatest  economy  of  wood 
being  practised.  There  were  many  special- 
ties in  this  mechanical  designing,  practised 
by  more  skilful  draughtsmen  at  higher  prices 
— stoves,  buildings,  furniture,  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  ornamental  lettering,  etc.  The 
photograph  was  much  less  in  use  in  these 
early  days,  and  a  careful  and  accurate  pre- 
liminary sketch  had  frequently  to  be  made 
at  the  manufactory  or  the  store.  If  opportu- 
nity offered  and  a  human  figure,  an  animal, 
or  a  bit  of  landscape,  could  be  introduced,  the 


designer  felt  that  he  was  at  last  in  a  fair  way 
of  becoming  "an  artist."  A  great  step  had 
been  made  in  this  desirable  direction  when 
he  received  a  commission  to  draw  fashion 
figures  for  the  catalogues  of  the  paper-pattern 
manufacturers ;  if  he  occasionally  secured  a 
"  comic  "  to  put  on  the  wood  (for  about  $5 
on  an  average),  he  considered  himself  fairly 
on  the  highway  to  success,  and  the  swelling 
moment  when  he  actually  received  a  roll  of 
MS.  and  a  block  on  which  to  illustrate  the 
story,  from  The  New  York  Ledger  or  The 
Fireside  Companio7i  was — far  and  away — 
the  proudest  of  his  life. 

In  this  pursuit,  commercial  on  the  part  both 
of  the  engraver  and  the  designer,  the  only 
yearning  in  the  direction  of  the  artistic  was 
frequently  furnished  by  the  latter,  unless  he 
were  a  mechanical  draughtsman  pure  and 
simple.  Under  these  circumstances  the  work 
was  usually  very  well  adapted  to  its  ends,  the 
natural  competition  tending  to  secure  both  its 
technical  excellence  and  the  suppression  of  any 
superfluous  meddling  with  it.  Many  of  the 
drawings  and  engravings  of  elaborate  pieces 
of  furniture,  of  architecture,  or  of  machinery 
were  admirable  specimens  of  mechanical 
work,  the  engraver  being  greatly  aided  in  his 
task  by  the  "  ruling  machine,"  which  would 
cut  either  a  perfectly  even  flat  tint  or  one 
graded  gradually  from  darker  to  lighter  to 
imitate  the  rounding  of  a  cylinder.  The  pe- 
culiar sharpness  of  definition  required  for  this 
elaborate  mechanical  representation  tended 
to  protect  this  class  of  wood-engraving  some- 
what longer  against  the  destroying  "  process." 
When  that  not  always  exact  line  which  sep- 
arates the  definite  and  well-ordered  land  of 
mechanics  from  the  much  more  uncertain 
region  of  "  art  " — as  sharply  on  the  face  of 
a  box  -  wood  block  as  anywhere  else  —  was 
passed,  complications  were  apt  to  arise. 
The  more  important  engravers  were  gener- 
ally elderly  men,  with  elderly  men's  positive  - 
ness  of  opinion,  and  were  apt  to  be  firmly 
wedded  to  certain  traditions  of  their  profes- 
sion. The  draughtsman  was  frequently  in- 
clined to  unsanctified  methods,  and  to  more 
or  less  uncertainty  of  adherence  to  the  sacred 
canons  :  the  amount  of  arbitrary  contrast  of 
black  and  white  masses ;  the  proper  allow- 
ance of  pencilling  over  the  washed  tint ; 
the  direction  and  quality  of  the  engraver's 
line ;  the  due  proportion  of  arbitrary  little 
chunks  of  pure  white  and  pure  black  to  give 
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"  glitter,"  and  the  like.  The  great  authorities 
were  long  such  as  Sir  John  Gilbert,  F.  O.  C. 
Darley,  and  a  Mr.  George  White  of  this  city, 
whose  black  and  white  methods  were  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  many  publishers  and 
engravers  some  twenty-five  years  ago.  This 
was  not  realistic  art ;  anything  like  close 
consideration  of  the  painter's  "  values  "  was 
never  thought  of ;  nor  was  there  any  of  that 
close  imitation  of  other  arts,  the  charcoal 
drawing  or  the  painting,  lithography  or  etch- 
ing, which  has  since  so  excited  the  wrath  of 
some  of  those  who  uphold  the  dignity  or  the 
"legitimacy"  of  xylography.  Nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  there  much  of  that  effort  for 
extreme  fineness  of  line  ;  that  wanton  sacri- 
fice of  a  clear,  wholesome  line  which  resulted 
in  an  indiscriminate  chopping  up  into  woolly 
cross-hatchings,  at  the  sacrifice  of  modelling, 
texture,  transparency,  and  color,  and  which 
has  done  so  much  to  injure  American  wood- 
engraving,  was  not  one  of  the  sins  of  the 
period.  Instead  of  working  from  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  drawing  set  up  before  him, 
the  engraver  had  his  drawing  on  the  face  of 
the  block,  destroying  it  as  he  went  along  in 
his  translation  of  it,  and  consequently  unable 
to  refer  to  it  as  a  whole  at  any  time  after  he 
began.  He  was  additionally  hampered  by  his 
usual  method  of  covering  the  face  of  the 
block  with  a  piece  of  paper,  to  protect  the 
drawing,  and  working  only  through  a  little 
hole  torn  in  this  paper  which  he  enlarged  as 
he  went  along.  Nevertheless,  it  might  be 
said  that,  forced  to  carry  his  general  plan  in 
his  head,  he  worked  with  intelligence  at  what 
might  be  called  his  color  masses  with  refer- 
ence to  the  whole,  always  keeping  in  mind  a 
certain  economy  of  labor  ;  while  the  later  en- 
graver, cutting  away  at  the  baddish  photo- 
graph on  the  face  of  his  block,  embarrassed 
by  many  new  ambitions,  dangers,  and  theo- 
ries, sometimes  forgot  everything  but  the  bit 
under  his  tool  and  fussed  away  at  the  minute 
detail  while  neglecting  the  broad,  artistic  qual- 
ities of  his  picture. 

THAT  there  are  plenty  of  motives  for 
the  painter  in  New  York  City,  nearly 
every  one  will  admit.  We  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  in  these  columns  the  pic- 
turesque quality  of  the  much-abused  high 
buildings,  as  "  media  for  nature  to  work 
upon."  The  same  might  be  said  of  several 
other  characteristic    features  of    New  York, 


which  are  supposed  to  make  it  aestheti- 
cally unbearable,  instead  of  adding  to  its 
beauty.  The  cable-cars,  for  instance,  are 
certainly  trying  enough  to  our  susceptibilities 
in  the  daytime.  But  he  who  waits  till  night- 
fall, and  then  walks  dpwn  Seventh  Avenue 
from  Fifty-third  Street,  must  be  stolid  indeed 
if  he  is  not  stirred,  at  least  for  the  moment,  by 
the  spectacle  of  the  clustering,  moving,  ap- 
pearing, and  disappearing  lights  in  the  broad 
avenue  and  in  the  open  space  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  where  Broadway  intersects  Seventh 
Avenue.  The  square  is  especially  interest- 
ing ;  the  converging  and  diverging  lines, 
along  which  the  lights  move,  are  remarkably 
fine,  the  bells  clamor  less  wildly  here  than 
elsewhere  as  there  are  but  few  foot  passen- 
gers ;  the  place  is  comparatively  empty  and 
deserted,  and  very  impressive  on  misty  nights 
when  the  many-colored  lights  move  about  in 
a  dreamlike  haze  of  radiance.  A  Whistler, 
if  he  could  live  here,  might  paint  this  for  us  ; 
might  obtain  harmony  out  of  the  violent  con- 
trasts of  Herald  Square  or  the  brilliancy  and 
conflicts  and  impetuosity  of  Broadway  at 
Madison  Square.  All  this  is  fiery  and  high- 
strung,  and  not  to  be  coped  with  by  small 
talents.  The  man  who  would  do  it  must 
have  a  temperament  that  would  be  thrilled 
by  it,  an  eye  and  a  hand  that  could  tender  it, 
a  mind  capable  of  keeping  away  from  his 
picture  all  the  elements  of  discord  that  are 
more  ready  to  obtrude  themselves  here  than 
elsewhere,  and  sufficient  concentration  of 
purpose  to  keep  all  disturbing  influences  from 
his  mind.  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  there  is  nothing  in  New  York  of  a  milder 
nature.  There  is  one  feature  that  has  a  good 
deal  of  the  restful  charm  of  nature  modified 
by  man  that  we  feel  in  Japanese  landscape 
painting  and  enjoy  in  the  rural  districts  of 
some  of  the  old  countries :  the  lanes,  "  where 
the  carts  go,"  through  Central  Park.  We 
need  not  wait  for  spring-time  and  the  fairy- 
tale charm  of  suggestive  glimpses  of  green 
lawns  and  growing  trees  at  the  top  of  rough- 
hewn  walls.  A  walk  through  one  of  these 
lanes  on  a  gray  clay  in  winter  brings  a  whole 
gallery  of  varying  pictures,  and  infinite  op- 
portunities for  delicate  studies.  First  comes, 
perhaps,  an  interesting  problem  of  dark  and 
light  round  a  centre  of  moving  life  as  a  team 
emerges  from  the  gloom  of  the  tunnel  into 
the  full  light  beyond.  Farther  on  there  will 
be  a  Japanese  arrangement  of  picturesque, 
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spreading  pines,  and  jagged,  upright  rocks 
thrown  in  relief  against  a  distant  causeway, 
with  its  fringe  of  bushes  and  cascade  of 
vines.  As  for  values,  they  are  innumerable  ; 
all  the  fine  and  delicate  patinas  of  the  rocks, 
in  blacks,  browns,  golds,  and  greens ;  all 
the  soft  gradations  of  air  and  distance,  light 
and  dark  that  play  along  the  curves  and  over 
and  about  the  mouths  of  the  tunnels.  The 
road  winds  too  (the  man  who  designed  it 
all  was  an  artist),  and  altogether  these  quiet 
lanes  are  not  only  full  of  picturesque  sugges- 
tion, but  of  certain  broad  and  soothing  qual- 
ities that  are  doubly  valuable  here  in  New 
York. 

SOME  young  artists  were  discussing  Pu- 
vis  de  Chavannes,  the  other  day,  and 
his  work  in  the  Boston  Public  Library 
and  elsewhere,  and  various  opinions  were 
enounced.  One  was  sure  that  he  was  not  a 
colorist,  and  all  that  he  could  not  draw  ;  his 
Boston  panel  was  dissected  and  condemned, 
and  this  awkwardness,  and  that  insufficiency, 
plain  for  all  the  world  to  see,  were  pounced 
upon.  Finally  an  artist  a  little  older  than  the 
others,  who  was  asked  for  his  opinion,  vent- 
ured to  remark  that  M.  Puvis's  things  "  always 
looked  well  in  place,"  and  the  others  admitted 
that  on  the  whole  they  did  look  well  in  place. 
And  is  it  not  the  end  and  aim  of  a  decoration 
"  to  look  well  in  place  ?  "  We  are  beginning 
to  be  much  interested  in  decorative  painting 
in  this  country,  as  has  been  already  noted 
in  this  department,  and  now  is  a  good  time 
for  a  little  sermon  on  the  text  furnished  by 
this   story.     The  function  of   a   decoration, 


my  friends,  is  to  decorate,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose it  is  not  sufficient  that  it  shall  be  a  good 
painting.  A  man  may  be  a  colorist  and  a 
draughtsman,  and  a  master  of  light  and  shade 
into  the  bargain ;  he  may  be  all  that  you 
think  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is  not ;  he  may  be 
a  painter  of  the  first  rank,  and  prove  his  rank 
in  the  thing  he  has  put  upon  a  wall  ;  and  yet, 
as  a  decorator,  he  may  fail.  Or  he  may  be 
none  of  these  things,  and  yet.be  a  born  dec- 
orator, and  his  paintings  will  have  an  aston- 
ishing knack  of  "  looking  well  in  place."  For 
la  belle  fteinture  will  not  make  a  decoration 
any  more  than  les  beaux  vers  will  make  a 
poem.  The  execution  counts  for  little  in 
decorative  painting,  and  a  well-designed  dec- 
oration might  almost  be  executed  anyhow  and 
by  anybody-.     What  is  essential  is  the  idea. 

Of  course,  by  the  idea  is  not  meant  the 
story  told,  or  the  thought  expressed.  We 
are  dealing  with  painting  and  not  literature, 
and  the  idea  must  be  a  pictorial  and  a  dec- 
orative idea.  The  decorator,  then,  is  he 
who  sees  and  conceives  in  a  decorative  way, 
largely  and  simply ;  he  whose  scheme  of 
composition  and  color  is  a  logical  and  inevita- 
ble development  of  the  architectural  whole  of 
which  it  forms  a  part ;  he  whose  work  looks 
as  if  it  had  grown  out  of  the  wall,  not  as  if  it 
had  been  placed  upon  it.  Nowadays  every- 
body can  paint  well,  more  or  less,  but  the 
born  decorator  is  as  rare  as  ever,  or  rarer  than 
ever.  When  you  have  found  him  and  his 
work  "  looks  well  in  place,"  do  not  worry  as 
to  whether  or  not  he  can  draw  in  an  impec- 
cable manner,  or  whether  or  not  he  is  a  col- 
orist.    He  is  an  artist,  let  that  suffice. 
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THAT  New  York  is  a  proper  home  for 
only  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich, 
is  a  favorite  saying  among  those 
less  fortunate  individuals  who  occupy  an  in- 
termediate stage  of  financial  responsibility. 
For  the  mass  of  excellent  citizens  who  have 
metropolitan  tastes  with  provincial  purses 
the  great  city  is  reputed  to  have  only  envy 
and  disappointment.  The  results  of  this 
theory  and  of  the  peculiar  geographical  re- 
strictions of  Manhattan  Island  are  the  popu- 
lous suburban  communities,  which  harbor  the 
families  of  actually  a  great  majority  of  New 
York  business  men  with  bank  accounts  and 
pedigrees  too  good  to  give  them  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  the  one  order,  and  without 
the  resources  that  might  enroll  them  in  the 
other  favored  class.  Almost  every  available 
locality,  within  an  hour  of  the  city,  has  been 
exploited — together  with  many  regions  which 
are  available  rather  through  the  unremitting 
efforts  of  the  real-estate  agent  than 
from  inherent  eligibility.  The  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson,  the  north 
shore  of  Long  Island,  the  Jersey 
mountains,  and,  perhaps,  Staten  Island,  ap- 
pear to  offer  opportunities  for  future  profit- 
able exploration  by  the  indefatigable  com- 
muter ;  but  no  doubt  another  decade,  with  its 
extension  of  rapid  transit  facilities,  will  so 
thoroughly  organize  the  business  of  selling 
land  and  houses  in  these  districts  too,  that 
adventurous  souls  will  find  no  more  subur- 
ban worlds  to  conquer  without  the  leader- 
ship of  the  reigning  agent. 

But  this  suburban  habit  is  a  distinctly 
family  affair.  The  average  indigent  bach- 
elor has  neither  the  courage  nor  the  oppor- 
tunity nor  the  temptation  for  such  rural  ex- 
periences as  our  comic  papers  are  prone  to 
ring  the  changes  on.  Moreover,  in  the 
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choicer  suburban  districts  the  cost  of  living 
has  advanced  to  a  figure  which  in  many  de- 
partments of  housekeeping  rival  the  city 
prices.  What  shall  the  poor  bachelor  do  ? 
If  he  be  of  the  laboring  class  and  can  afford 
to  spend  $4  or  §5  a  week  for  board — those 
who  have  attempted  to  exist  in  New  York 
pensio7is  whose  standards  are  represented  by 
three  or  four  times  those  rates  will  need  no 
more  emphatic  suggestion  of  that  man's  fate. 
Amid  the  many  sociological  schemes  which 
thrive  under  the  phrase  "  the  housing  of  the 
poor,"  there  is  one  which  has  in  our  mind 
the  elements  of  unusual  picturesqueness  and 
efficiency  for  the  domiciliary  salvation  of  this 
particularly  forsaken  corps  of  New  York 
workingmen.  The  foundations  are  even  now 
being  laid  for  a  gigantic  hotel  near  Washing- 
ton Square,  which  edifice  is  to  occupy  an  en- 
tire block,  ten  stories  of  fifteen  hundred 
rooms.  We  will  refrain  from  an  attempt  to 
daze  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  the  number 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  which 
are  to  be  expended  in  the  construction  of  this 
mammoth  retreat  for  the  unfortunate  bach- 
elor portion  of  the  city ;  it  gives  a  better 
idea  of  the  plan  to  repeat  its  projector's  as- 
surance that  not  the  Waldorf,  nor  the  Savoy, 
nor  the  Holland  House  will  boast  more  per- 
fect equipment  than  this  great  edifice  for  all 
reasonable  comforts  of  life.  So  far  the  an- 
nouncement does  not  read  very  differently 
from  the  complimentary  notices  with  which 
enterprising  hotel  managers  are  wont  to 
herald  the  housewarmings  of  a  new  "  palace  " 
through  a  diplomatic  acquaintance  with  the 
press.  But  there  is  more  anon  ;  notwith- 
standing its  perfect  sanitary  arrangements, 
its  electric  lighting,  its  location  in  the  heart 
of  the  older  city,  its  magnificent  system  of 
baths,  superior  to  those  of  any  other  Amer- 
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ican  hotel,  its  reading-rooms,  smoking-rooms, 
library,  entertainment  halls,  its  alluring  pro- 
spectus of  gastronomic  departments  and  the 
whole  round  of  stock  excellences — the  tariff 
per  inhabitant  is  to  be  fixed  at  about  twenty 
cents  per  night !  If  any  considerable  portion 
of  the  readers  of  this  paragraph  have  had  ex- 
perience, as  it  is  fair  to  assume  they  have, 
with  life  at  the  hostelries  about  which  such 
things  are  generally  said,  and  with  the  result- 
ing interviews  with  the  cashier  that  follow 
more  surely  than  taxes,  there  is  no  fear  for 
the  force  of  our  rhetorical  climax.  The 
capitalist  who  is  supplying  the  funds  for  this 
venture  is  no  new  hand  at  philanthropic  in- 
vestments ;  he  is  a  shrewd,  and  far-seeing 
business  man,  and  it  is  as  certain  as  mundane 
things  can  be,  that  he  will  carry  through  this 
striking  experiment  as  it  has  been  planned. 
An  important  economic  feature  of  this  pro- 
gramme is  the  relation  of  the  expected  revenue 
to  the  capital  expended.  Mr.  Mills  antici- 
pates that  he  will  net  five  per  cent,  on  the 
money  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the 
building,  and  he  is  going  to  see  that  such  a 
financial  return  shall  materialize,  since  the 
success  of  that  element  in  the  transaction 
will  be  the  most  powerful  possible  incentive 
for  other  wealthy  men  to  make  an  analogous 
use  of  their  money.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  this  hotel  will  fill  that  primary  require- 
ment of  a  successful  industrial  concern  which 
demands  a  fairly  continuous  run  at  full  ca- 
pacity. There  will  undoubtedly  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  who  shall  not  be  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  this  "  palace  "  at  twenty  cents 
per  night,  and  a  vast  deal  of  discretion  and 
keen  moral  perception  will  be  necessary  to 
give  the  benefits  of  the  hotel  to  those  who 
most  need  and  deserve  them.  Its  builder  is 
fortunate  in  having  lieutenants  who  can 
supply  these  rare  qualities,  if  they  are  within 
human  reach.  It  is  expected  that  the  huge 
caravansary  will  become  a  natural  centre  of 
opportunity  for  the  entertainment  and  edifi- 
cation of  these  classes. 

IT  is  reasonably  certain  that  no  man  who 
has  the  spirit  of  a  man  laments  the 
reversal  in  his  own  race  of  that  well- 
ascertained  natural  law  which  equips 
the  males  of  birds  and  less  perfectly 
organized  animal  species  with  neater 
forms,  brighter  and  more  beauteous  hues, 
more   sweetly   ringing  voices,  and  a   whole 
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round  of  more  vivacious  accomplishments 
than  their  feminine  consorts.  One  shudders 
at  the  thought.  Even  if  every  selfish  interest, 
as  well  as  every  gallant  instinct,  did  not  in- 
fuse multiplied  delight  into  personal  charms 
through  their  possession  by  the  "  sex  " — an 
observation  of  those  perverted  races  which 
reserve  the  higher  order  of  pulchritude  for 
the  male  creatures  should  have  a  substantial 
warning  for  any  unnatural  beaux  whose 
vanity  might  lead  them  to  envy  and  rival 
their  sweethearts.  The  character  of  the 
peacock,  who  so  far  transcends  in  gaudy 
plumage  his  modest  spouse,  has  for  several 
thousand  years  suffered  notoriously  and  pro- 
verbially by  the  imputation  of  foolish  vanity. 
No  one  envies  the  turkey  chieftain  the  ex- 
traordinary lustre  of  plumage  and  majesty 
of  gait — in  the  blaze  of  which  his  hens  seem 
to  be  a  distinct  and  inferior  fowl — when  such 
adornments  lead  to  such  strutting  and  gob- 
bling bombast.  The  family  of  blackbirds, 
more  especially  the  "  soldier-blacks,"  present 
a  greater  contrast  between  the  rich  flaming 
regimentals  of  the  males  and  the  dingy  drab 
of  the  female  than  one  would  believe  possible 
in  the  same  species ;  but  one  notes  a  sad 
lapse  into  noisy  garrulousness ;  and  mark 
you,  it  is  the  male  bird  whose  tongue  is  least 
under  control. 

Such  instances  are  too  cheap  to  multiply 
further,  but  if  ever  the  masculine  mind  could 
find  that  the  fitness  of  things  demanded  a 
dispossession  of  ladies'  adornments,  that 
mood  is  present  when  one  finds  one's  self 
at  the  play,  ensconced  behind  some  huge 
umbrageous  growth  of  feminine  head-gear. 
The  horrors  of  the  situation  and  its  in- 
justice have  been  much  dwelt  on  of  late  by 
the  pens  of  authority ;  and  it  is  rather  the 
purpose  of  this  paragraph  to  seek  for  some 
glimmer  of  practical  relief.  Now  were  men 
the  ornate  half  of  the  race,  and  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  monumental  hats,  it  were 
comparatively  easy  to  request  the  removal  of 
the  obnoxious  object,  failing  which  the  wearer 
might  be  promptly  and  justly  insulted  and 
engaged  in  personal  combat,  to  the  intense 
relief  of  one's  righteous  paroxysms  of  indigna- 
tion. As  it  is,  with  no  course  open  but  dumb 
suffering,  various  theoretical  alleviations  have 
been  vainly  suggested,  such  as  reserving  a 
part  of  the  theatre  for  bachelors  at  an  ad- 
vanced price  per  seat,  with  a  hundred  other 
more   fanciful   schemes,  the  product    of  the 
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highly  wrought  imagination  of  harried  vic- 
tims. It  is  an  old  evil  ;  in  Fanny  Burney's 
time,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  the 
populace  was  raised  to  a  pitch  of  excitement 
that  threatened  mob  violence  by  its  inability 
to  see  through  the  magnificent  bonnets  of 
a  pair  of  marvellously  arrayed  fashionables. 
Societies  have  been  formed  to  fight  the 
abuse  ;  editorial  indignation  has  vented  itself 
in  periodical  spurts,  and  open  letters  galore 
from  "  Old  Subscriber  "  and  the  rest  of  his 
tribe  have  swelled  the  flood  of  protest — all 
to  no  practical  avail.  What  does  it  signify 
though  all  the  ambrosial  locks  in  your  row  be 
uncovered  by  their  converted  wearers  if  one 
unregenerate  little  head  in  the  seat  before  you 
is  crowned  with  obscuring  ostrich  plumes. 

When,  from  the  mere  multiplicity  and  vari- 
ety of  failures  to  suppress  it,  the  play-going 
hat  had  come  to  be  considered  an  unavoid- 
able if  not  a  necessary  evil,  there  has  sudden- 
ly appeared  a  ray  of  hope.  The  legislators 
of  Ohio  have  dared  to  forbid  the  practice  of 
wearing  hats  under  penalty  of  the  rigor  of 
the  law.  Even  these  intrepid  senators,  led  by 
Mr.  Fosdick,  whose  name  will  go  gloriously 
down  to  posterity,  coupled  with  this  benefi- 
cent precept  —  even  these  promoters  of  lib- 
erty and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  did  not 
venture  to  impose  a  direct  penalty  upon  the 
feminine  offenders  ;  nor,  indeed,  would  they 
vote  for  the  bill  at  all  until  assured  that  the 
moral  support  of  a  goodly  female  contingent 
was  behind  them.  The  onus  of  enforcing 
the  law  is  put  upon  the  manager  of  the 
theatre,  who  can  be  fined  $5  on  the  com- 
plaint of  any  play-goer  who  detects  and  ex- 
poses a  hat-wearer  in  the  theatre.  It  re- 
quires no  special  scepticism  in  legislative 
panaceas  to  perceive  that  the  Fosdick  Law 
is  incapable  of  effecting  an  immediate  and 
perfect  cure  of  the  hat  evil.  Indeed  the  first 
cases  in  which  the  law  was  applied  simply 
added  to  the  total  of  human  misery  by  in- 
cluding the  theatre  manager  in  the  general 
distress,  since  that  courteous  official  refused 
to  interfere  with  the  head-dress  of  the  screen- 
ing damsels  and  cheerfully  paid  the  fines  ; 
but  gallantry  such  as  this  has  its  limits  in  the 
very  nature  of  pecuniary  things.  Then  the 
law  has  already  had  the  effect  of  enormously 
increasing  the  number  of  hatless  theatre- 
goers through  the  mere  fear  it  aroused  of 
legal  interruption,  if  from  no  higher  impulse  ; 
and  the  best  principle  of  the  whole  effort  is 


the  invitation  given  to  an  organized  and 
authorized  protest  which  may  afford  any 
sufferer  an  outlet  for  his  turbulent  emotions 
whatever  be  the  final  disposition  of  the  of- 
fender. The  Western  States,  with  their  op- 
timistic tendencies  to  arrive  at  desirable 
reforms  by  short-cut  legislative  methods 
that  would  stagger  the  more  "  effete " 
localities,  have  done  some  royal  good  things 
by  brushing  away  the  argument  from 
authority  ;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  Others 
will  doubtless  follow  in  Ohio's  lead.  Word 
has  come,  indeed,  that  Minnesota  is  already 
agitating  the  question. 

THE  bicycling  fever  has  reached  a  pitch 
of  intensity  even  higher  than  the  Eng- 
lish craze,  which  attained  its  apogee  a 
year  or  more  before  the  use  of  the  wheel 
became  so  universal  in  America.  On  the 
smoother  and  more  quiet  streets  of  our  large 
cities  the  crowds  of  cyclists  are  so  constant 
and  dense  during  the  hours  that  allow  bread- 
winners to  ride,  as  to  form  an  actual  proces- 
sion in  which  there  is  difficulty  in  moving 
faster  than  the  pace  of  one's  fellows.  Un- 
doubtedly there  is  a  distinct  element  of  bicy- 
cling which  has,  more  than  anything  else, 
brought  its  astonishing  popularity, 

and  which  will  insure  a  permanent 

.  ,        .  11-  n        the  Bicycle, 

place  for  the  wheel  in  most  well- 
regulated  households.  One  often  hears  an 
objection  to  the  athletic  enthusiasms  of  our 
colleges  on  the  ground  that  fierce  competition 
and  semi-professionalism  in  games  tend  to 
bring  forward  only  the  phenomenally  muscu- 
lar and  robust  men,  leaving  the  rank  and  file 
of  students,  who  have  most  need  of  physical 
training,  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  indeed 
to  actually  discourage  them  from  outdoor 
games  by  setting  athletic  standards  so  im- 
possible for  them  to  attain.  The  absolute 
physical  inability  to  shine  in  the  fiercer  ath- 
letic sports  has  certainly  resigned  many  an 
anaemic  youth  to  a  steady  and  unremitting 
grind  at  his  books — where  a  biceps  under 
the  normal  need  prove  no  bar  to  the  capture 
of  honors.  In  spite  of  the  active  efforts  of 
the  better  equipped  colleges  to  counteract 
this  tendency — notably  by  entirely  separating 
the  "  athletic  "  events  from  the  department 
of  physical  cultuie  proper — it  remains  true 
that  the  men  who  need  the  most  out-of-door 
exercise  and  muscular  effort  get  the  least  of 
these  antidotes  to  the  effect  of  mental  applica- 
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tion.  If  this  be  true  in  the  colleges,  it  is  a 
still  more  decided  evil  in  business  life,  where 
the  inertia  that  must  be  overcome  in  order  to 
take  part  in  any  systematic  outdoor  exercise  is 
so  appalling,  and  where  the  approval  and  pleas- 
ures to  be  won  by  physical  prowess  are  even 
less  easy  of  attainment  than  in  the  colleges. 

Now  the  bicycle  has  offered  to  the  great 
majority  of  citizens  a  means  of  athletic  ex- 
ercise and  open-air  enjoyment  for  which  they 
need  not  be  specially  equipped  by  nature. 
Man  and  woman,  weak  and  strong,  dwarf  and 
three-hundred-pounder — all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  can  and  do  learn  to  wheel,  and 
with  comparatively  small  perseverance  be- 
come as  proficient  for  all  practical  purposes 
as  the  most  handsomely  endowed  athlete  of 
them  all.  This  is  the  true  secret  of  the  bicy- 
cle's firm  hold  on  the  public,  and  here  is  its 
greatest  value. 

The  more  intangible  benefits  which  the 
bicycle  has  brought  to  the  dwellers  in  our 
cities  are  without  a  doubt  incalculable.  This 
is  truer  now  than  in  the  first  flush  of  the 
wheeling  fever,  for  the  repeated  warnings  of 
family  physicians  have  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  indulgence  of  bicyclists  in  their  favorite 
exercise  to  something  like  proper  limits  ;  and 
the  notion  has  been  exploded,  happily,  that 
wheeling  is  a  panacea  for  all  ailing  folks  and 
all  ailments.  In  the  early  enthusiasm  of  find- 
ing their  bicycle-legs,  the  budding  devotees 
generally  overdid  the  thing  entirely;  even 
now  the  physicians  say  that  the  exuberant  de- 
light which  attends  success  after  the  fran- 
tic struggle  of  "  learning  to  ride  "  is  almost 
certain  to  lead  to  over-indulgence  at  first. 

But  altogether  apart  from  the  actual  phy- 
siological betterment  from  deep  breathing, 
swiftly  coursing  blood,  and  the  purer  air  of 
the  parks,  there  is  a  psychic  and  moral  void 
in  city  life  which  the  "  bike  "  goes  farther  to- 
ward filling  than  any  other  single  institution. 
That  too-much-used  word  "  recreation "  is 
before  us  each  day  in  a  thousand  advertise- 
ments, and  its   principle   is  advocated   con- 


stantly from  as  many  pulpits,  but  where  and 
when  is  it  given  to  the  toilers  of  the  great 
town  ?  What  real  joy,  what  entertainment, 
what  surcease  have  they  ?  Is  there  a  ghast- 
lier ugliness  in  our  civilization  than  this  lack 
of  playtime  and  playthings  ?  The  summer 
vacation  is  good,  but  it  is  two  weeks  out  of 
fifty-two,  and  more  often  than  not,  scantily 
affords  a  mere  foothold  to  struggle  with  un- 
impaired tissues  through  the  harassing  hot 
season  which  in  three  months  renders  most  of 
our  cities,  East  and  West,  all  but  unbearable 
workshops.  With  his  wheel  at  hand,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  hard-driven  clerk  who  may 
not  look  forward  each  day  to  a  comforting 
flight  from  the  demnition  grind.  Fat  Ger- 
mans, with  their  fatter  fraus,  leave  the  swel- 
tering heat  of  East-Side  tenement  rows  and 
skim  gayly  through  the  park,  along  the  Hud- 
son, and  away  into  pleasant  country  places 
with  the  same  steeds,  the  same  privileges, 
and  the  same  enjoyment  that  is  given  to  the 
gilded  youth — and  gilded  age  too — which 
crosses  the  Fifty-ninth  Street  entrance  at  a 
slightly  different  angle.  Nothing  else  can 
compare  to  the  wheel  as  a  leaven  for  the 
heavy  lump  of  joylessness  in  our  streets.  Sit- 
ting in  a  stuffy  theatre  during  irrational  hours, 
before  a  play  too  silly  to  be  bad — that  is  poor 
sport  even  if  the  prices  were  not,  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  average  play-goer,  exorbi- 
tant. Base-ball,  save  for  the  office-boy  with 
his  very  mortal  system  of  relatives,  is  an  in- 
accessible, unrestful,  and  rather  sodden  sport. 
Horse-racing,  as  at  present  raced,  is  not  a 
safe  nor  cheerful  pleasure  to  pin  one's  faith 
on.  The  summer  resorts  near  the  city  are 
apt  to  be  too  stupid  or  vulgar  in  their  environ- 
ment to  afford  great  gladness,  or  more  than 
mere  amusement  in  a  rare  mood,  and  at  any 
or  all  of  these  the  rhythm  of  life  is,  if  it  be  too 
rapid  for  perfect  health,  rather  accelerated 
than  retarded.  And  what  else  is  there  for 
town-folks  to  play  at  ?  The  "  bike  "  is  in 
"  fashion  "  to  be  sure,  but  how  refreshing  to 
have  at  least  one  healthy  fad  ! 
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ON   THE   TRAIL  OF   DON   QUIXOTE 
By  August  F.  Jaccaci  —  Illustrated  by  Vierge 


I 


T  was  night  in  July, 
and  I  was  bowling 
along-  toward  the 
same  dreary  plains  of  La 
Mancha,  that  were  the 
scenes  of  my  youthful 
tramps.  Friends  had 
just  warned  me  most  ear- 
nestly not  to  venture  into 
that  country  of  rough, 
half-savage  folk  unless  I  secured  an  es- 
cort of  police  from  whose  sight  there 
must  be  no  wandering,  "  for,"  they  ad- 
ded, "the  navaja  (the  knife)  is  handy 
down  there  :  "  and  the  manner  of  their 
speech  was  tragic.  But  then  they  were 
Spaniards,  and  must  regard  things  in 
the  national  way,  —  that  is,  to  revile 
natives  of  other  provinces  than  their 
own,  and  more  particularly  the  inhabi- 
tants of  unlovely  La  Mancha,  the  most 
backward  region  of  Spain. 

Copyright,  1396,  by  Charles  Scr 


"With  occasional  sleepy  glances  into 
the  future  (I  was  stretched  on  the  long 
seat  of  an  empty  carriage),  mingled  a 
shifting  consciousness  of  the  adieux  of 
the  people  of  the  Madrid  hostelry — 
doubly  cordial  in  expectation  of  a  prom- 
ised reward  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the 
luggage  left  with  them  —  of  the  drive 
through  the  narrow  streets  to  the  sta- 
tion looking  all  the  way  at  the  Madri- 
lenes,  out  for  the  freshness  of  the  even- 
ing. They  little  knew  how  glad  I  was  to 
be  among  them  again,  and  how  delight- 
ful was  to  me  the  animated  spectacle  of 
their  streets.  I  remembered  distinctly 
in  a  little  plaza,  over  whose  miserable 
pavements  my  rickety  carriage  went 
bumping  in  unexpected  and  distressing 
fashion,  the  candle-lighted  booth,  frail 
amxir  of  wood  and  paper,  where  I  stopped 
t<>  buy  delicious  oranges,  for  next  to  a 
smile,  from  a  swarthy  woman  dressed  in 
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rags,  lier  liair  atangle  but  with  the  con- 
descending manners  of  a  princess.  In 
the  station,  stiff  and  gloomy,  a  porter, 
loaded  with  a  tiny  package,  my  one 
change  of  linen,  preceded  me  with  dig- 
nified steps,  and  throwing  open  the 
door  of  a  first-class  carriage  with  a  bang 
that  re-echoed  all  over  the  place  seemed 
thus  to  apprise  onlookers  of  the  fact 
that  here  was  indeed  a  lordly  person, 
one  who,  in  spite  of  his  diminutive  lug- 
gage, could  afford  the  luxury  of  the 
best.  There  are  always  lookers-on  at 
the  departure  of  a  train  in  Spain.  Trav- 
elling is  such  an  unusual  and  risky  pro- 
ceeding that  family  and  friends  feel 
called  upon  to  testify  by  their  presence 
to  their  concern  in  the  perilous  under- 
taking. No  doubt  prayers  are  indulged 
in  for  weeks  previous,  letters  are  sent 
beforehand  informing  all  of  the  fateful 
event  ;  even  after  the  great  day  has 
come  and  gone,  how  can  the  household 
or  the  little  <rircle  of  friends  at  the 
cafe  resume  Me  even  tenor  of  its  way 
without  hearty  expressions  of  concern 
and  wishes  that  all  may  be  well  with 
the  adventurous  one  ? 


What  a  contrast  was  Ciudad  Real,  the 
capital  of  La  Mancha,  "  Imperial  and 
the  Seat  of  the  Grod  of  Smiles,"  as  Cer- 
vantes termed  it,  to  the  bustling  New 
York  I  had  left  but  twelve  days  pre- 
vious. In  the  early  morning,  pure 
and  fresh,  the  crystalline  magnificence 
of  the  pale  green  sky  brought  out  in 
strong  relief  the  insignificance  of  the 
little  town,  and  its  rambling  low  houses. 
The  bareness  of  the  white-washed  walls 
was  made  more  emphatic  here  and  there 
by  some  iron-screened  window,  or  a 
door  bristling  with  nails  and  ornate 
locks  and  hinges.  All  was  strangely 
quiet  in  the  long,  narrow,  unpaved 
street,  and  the  same  oppression  of  si- 
lence so  striking  in  Arab  cities  falls 
upon  the  traveller.  Indeed  La  Mancha 
is  Moorish,  country  and  people.  The 
Moors  have  left  their  thumb-mark,  the 
traces  of  their  long  domination,  on  the 
aspect  of  the  towns  and  the  physiognomy 
of  the  people,  not  less  than  on  the  char- 
acter and  temperament  of  the  inhabi- 
tants and  their  social  and  domestic  re- 
lations. 

It  was  Arab  hospitality  of  the  best 
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kind  that  awaited  me  as 
I  knocked,  a  stranger  at 
an  unseemly  hour,  at  the 
house  of  the  father  of 
Carlos,  the  friend  I  had 
just  left  in  Paris.  All 
was  done  to  make  Car- 
los's  friend  feel  at  home  ; 
and  my  new  acquaint- 
ances proved  so  much 
more  helpful  than  our 
national  representatives 
in  Madrid  had  been  that 
by  ten  o'clock  I  was  able 
to  continue  my  journey, 
having  in  my  posses- 
sion an  order  from  the 
governor  of  the  jn'ovince  that  I  should 
be  furnished  with  an  escort  of  mounted 
police  wherever  I  might  wish  during 
my  travels. 

The  train  crawled  along  in  an  Afri- 
can landscape.  The  plain,  with  vegeta- 
tion the  color  of  its  soil,  stretched  in 
supreme  desolation  under  the  blue  sky 

filled  with  the  cruel  majesty  of  the  drudges  can  reach,  keep  them  relent- 
noonday  sun.  Xo  settlement,  no  houses  lessly  there,  thus  getting  the  most  work 
nor  any  signs  of  life  enlivened  this  tor-  for  the  least  expense.  But  they  shrewd- 
rid  desert  till  on  the  path  running  be-  ly  allow  the  young  ones  to  grow  in 
side  the  track  some  brown  specks  came  freedom  and  comparative  plenty  so  as 
bobbing  up  and  down  toward  us — a  to  be  strong  for  the  ordeal  to  come, 
characteristic   group  ;  ahead   the   man        The  wayfarers  had  nearly  passed,  the 


Plaster  Mill. 


It  was  a  melancholy  contrast  of  sexes, 
which  the  woman  did  not  realize  ;  more 
melancholy  perhaps  was  the  contrast 
between  the  man  and  the  beast  he  be- 
strode, which  looked  as  if  each  weary  step 
would  be  its  last.  Spanish  owners  of 
beasts  of  burden,  knowing  the  very  last 
notch  of  fatigue  and  hunger  their  poor 


on  donkey-back,  his  legs  dangling,  his 
head  thrown  back  and  a  glimmer  at  his 
open  lips.  Following  on  foot  came  the 
woman,  with  long,  swinging  strides  that 
sent  her  heavv  skirts  flving  in  rhvthmi- 
cal  and  recurring  folds.  A  young  don- 
key wandered  behind  his  dam  in  his 
own  sweet,  fitful  fashion,  all  ready  to 
scamper  in  case  of  pursuit. 


man  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and 
looking  straight  before  him,  when  the 
woman  turned  her  eagle's  profile  and 
gave  us  a  sharp  glance.  In  all  prob- 
ability she  had  never  travelled  on  the 
cars  and  never  would,  and  the  poor 
creature  must  have  been  marvelling  in 
her  dumb  way  why  people  should  wan- 
der   so    far   afield   instead    of   staying 
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On  the  Road  t  isilla. 
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where  they  were  born.     The  little  don-  the  year,  the  driver  said,  but  it  did  not 

key's  reflections  were  as  plainly  written  persuade   him  to    spare  his  team.     At 

on  his  countenance  as  if  they  had  been  the  incessant  crackling  of  his  whip  the 

uttered  in  pure  Castilian,  as  he  stood  a  four  horses  raced  forward  in   a  stam- 

moment,  an  expressive  silhouette,  star-  pede,  raising  thick   clouds   of  stinging 

ing     in     bewilderment.       "Demonios!  dust  which  blurred  completely  road  and 

what's  that  infernal  machine  about !  "  landscape  and  brought  the  sensation  of 

was    his    conclusion,     whereupon     he  travelling  in   a  furnace  at  white  heat, 

whirled  around  and  scampered  off  fling-  The  coach-dog  barked,  the  board-seats 
ing  his  four  legs  in 


as  many  directions 

There  was  a  change 
of  trains  at  Manzan- 
ares,  a  settlement 
which  in  sjnte  of  its 
antiquity  and  of  its 
poetical  name  looks 
a  handful  of  houses 
scattered  hap-hazard 
on  the  bare  soil  like 
children's  blocks  in  a 
nursery  corner. 
However,  it  is  alive, 
and  has  one  of  the 
finest  distilleries 
(Bodegas)  of  Spain, 
where  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  peas- 
ant workmen  eating 
their  lunch  in  a  clean 
modern-built  shed  by 
a  row  of  formidable 
clay  jars,  each  of 
which,  I  was  told, 
holds  some  twelve 
hundred  gallons  of 
wine.  But  the  many  chalk  mills,  where 
gypsum  is    ground    to  powder  for  the 


. 


In  the 


rattled,  while  the  vehicle  creaked  and 
plunged.     Here  was  old-time  travelling 


manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris,  and  with  a  vengeance, 
the  brick-yards,  I  saw  were  primitive  That  part  of  me  which  is  monopo- 
and  old-fashioned,  and  in  open  paved  lized  by  the  artist,  I  shall  call  it  my 
areas  scattered  everywhere  threshing  Quixote  self,  rather  revelled  in  this  ex- 
was  going  on  in  the  same  way  as  in  cess  of  local  color,  but  my  Sancho  Pan- 
tile days  of  the  Moors,  the  Romans,  or  za  side,  caked  with  dirt,  shaken  and 
the  Iberians.  A  band  of  donkeys,  bruised  by  the  jolting,  was  in  a  deplor- 
horses,  and  mules  were  simply  hitched  able  condition.  His  resigned  martyr- 
to  a  flat  board  upon  which  the  driver  dom  lasted  for  an  hour,  till  a  stop  was 
stood  urging  his  team  round  and  round  made  to  water  the  horses.  Thereafter, 
in  ever-narrowing  circles  till  the  pile  our  pace  relaxing,  occasional  glimpses 
of  grain  lay  flat.  could  be  had  on  either  side  of  the  road 
By  the  lonely  station-building  of  Ar-  of  fields  of  scorched  wheat,  with  each 
gamasilla,  the  one  bit  of  life  was  the  separate  stem  a  shining,  bristling 
postal-carriage,  a  four-wheeled  affair,  spear.  Before  us  the  village  of  Arga- 
springless,  with  insecure  board  bench-  masilla,  "  birth-place  of  Don  Quixote," 
es  under  an  arch  of  plaited  straw  cov-  the  guide-book  says  unblushingly,  re- 
ered  with  canvas.  It  was  the  hottest  vealed  more  and  more  distinctly  its 
part  of  the  day,  and  the  hottest  day  of  white  houses   nestled  under  the  trees. 
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The  purple  Sierras,  dreamy  sentinels  was  the  most  picturesque  place  imagin- 
ed the  plains,  stood  on  the  extreme  bor-  able.  Here  at  last  I  had  plunged  from 
der  of  the  horizon.  Above  it  all  won-  civilization  and  nineteenth  century  to 
derfully  shaped  clouds  made  against  the  condition  of  ancient  days,  and  ap- 
the  azure  background  an  exquisite  mo-  parently  reached  bottom.  "  Apparent- 
saic  of  translucent  tones.  ly  "  is  said  advisedly,  for  later  on  I  was 

We  entered  the  pueblo  with  crack-  to  see  infinitely  more  primitive  scenes. 
ling  whip.  Xot  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  However,  this  first  sensation  at  passing 
until  the  solitary  slouchy  figure  of  the     from  the  glare  to   that  smelly  purplish 

interior,  comfortless 
but  plentiful  of  dirt. 
was  intense. 

Like  its  ancestor, 
the  Moorish  Cara- 
vanserai, the  Posada 
was  a  series  of  ir- 
r  e  gula  r  con  struc- 
tions  built  around  a 
courtyard.  In  the 
room  in  which  I 
found  myself  the  life 
of  the  place  centred. 
Walls  and  pillars  rose 
in  confusion,  and 
arches  opened  unex- 
pected vistas  into 
dirty,  smelly  empti- 
ness, streaked  by 
s  t  r  a  y  irlimmers  of 
sunlight.  Close  rows 
of  blackened  tree- 
trunks,  forming  the 
ceiling,  w  ere  con- 
cealed under  cobweb 
garlands. 

Hundreds  of  fiies 
inn-keeper  emerged  from  under  the  droned  a  ceaseless,  loud  murmur  like 
mat  covering  the  door  of  the  Posada  the  strings  of  a  symphony,  broken  upon 
— "Al  Parador  del  Carmen,  Casa  Greg-  by  the  recurrent  snores  from  limp  bod- 
orio."  Gregorio,  hardly  able  to  re-  ies  coiled  in  corners  on  the  bare  earth 
press  his  astonishment  at  the  unusual  and  by  the  sharp,  insistent  munching 
sight  of  a  guest,  looked  at  the  horses  of  the  mules  at  their  forage  in  the 
and     said   nothing.       But    the     driver     stables. 


^f;- 


kindly  ventured  an  introduction, 
"He  is  for  you.  Gregorio."  "Yes,"  I 
added,   "and    for    some  time,   I    hope, 


Following  Gregorio  upstairs  I  hastily 
arranged  for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  little 
whitewashed     room,  fitted     with     three 


Don  Gregorio,  if  I  may  have  a  bed  in  beds  with  bulky  mattresses  rolled  on 
your  house."  A  "don"  well  placed  the  board,  at  the  exorbitant  price  of 
never  fails  to  please  a  Spaniard,  even  if    ten   cents  a   day — it  was  policy  to  pro- 


he  be  that  most  independent  and  des- 
potic  of  beings — an  inn-keeper  of  low 
order.  "  Of  course,  senor,  and  why 
not?"  and  upon  these  slight  prelimi- 
naries I  followed  Gregorio  under  the 
straw  curtain. 

My  first  look  at  the  Parado  del  Car- 


pitiate  this  man  Gregorio3  the  "in<>.  the 
soul  of  this  establishment — and  then 
hurried  down  again  t<»  enchantment  ! 

But  my  Pan/a.  rising  in  his  might,  in- 
sisted on  something  more  substantial 
than  sensations,  which  la-  thought  were 
not     to  be    indulged   in  on    an    empty 


men  did  my  Quixote  self  good,   for  it     stomach.     Unfeelingly    I     had    t<>    dis- 
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odor  of  crude  olive  -  oil  was  too  at- 
tractive to  be  resisted,  or  that  the  un- 
usual spectacle  of  a  man  eating  with 
fork  as  well  as  with  knife  could  not 
be  missed?  Whatever  it  may  have 
been,  they,  like  a  pack  of  small  dogs 
watching  another  dog  munch  his  bone, 
sat  or  stood  around  observing  each  dis- 
appearing morsel  till  the  oppression  of 
these  glittering  eyes  steadfastly  fixed 
on  my  movements  made  me  feel  that 
something  was  expected  and  must  be 
done.  I  had  not  failed  to  offer  a  share 
of  my  tortilla  to  one  and  all  before 
touching  it,  and  now  the  psychological 
moment  had  come  which  must  trans- 
form the  silent  watchers  into  friends, 
or  else  life  would  be  a  failure  for  the 
next    few    days. 


turb  the  a  mo,  who,  seated  on  a  stone 
bench,  his  head  between  his  hands  and 
his  elbows  on  his  knees,  was  evidently 
wondering  what  manner  of  man  was 
this  stranger,  dressed  as  a  countryman, 
but  with  a  queer  stamp  which  he  was 
unable  to  locate.  Panza  felt  elated  at 
the  answer  that  it  might  be  possible  to 
have  something  to  eat.  "  What  can  I  iously  enforced  by 
have  then,  g??*o?"  I  continued.  "De  high  and  low.  A 
Todo  "  (Of  everything),  "  sefior  " — elu- 
sive  abbreviation  for  "  of  all  that  you 


With  my  best  man- 
ner I  offered  a 
draught  of  my  wine 
around.  It  was  re- 
fused, a  customary 
denial  that,  going 
against  the  grain,  is 
nevertheless    reliff- 


bring,"   and    I    had    brought    nothing. 


second  and  more  fa- 
miliar offer,  "  Vam- 
os,  vamos  hombres  " 


The  fates  were  kind,  however,  for  with  ("  Come  on,  men  "), 
the  help  of  three  females,  a  boy,  and  an  brought  each  one  to 
old  dilapidated  character,  a  necessary  the  mark.  Then  as  the  pig- skin  bot- 
functionary  of  all  posadas,  whose  duties  tie  passed  from  hand  to  hand  the  place 
are  to  run  errands,  amuse  the  house-  became  alive.  Cigarettes  were  lit,  re- 
hold  and  be  the  butt  of  its  jokes,  a  marks  ventured,  questions  asked  and 
complicated  tortilla  was  slowly  manu-  answered,  the  song  of  the  flies  became 
factured.     In  a  little    dark    room,  the  but  a  distant  accompaniment  to  human 


key    of    whose 
carefully    locked 
door  dangled  at 
his  belt,  the  a  mo 
went  to  fetch  the 
ingredients   \; 
which  composed 
it  —  eggs,    pota- 
toes,   onions,     herbs, 
and   ham,   besides    I 
know  not  what.  When 
it  was  finally  served 
on  a  bench  and  fam- 
ished   Panza    seated 
before   it,   every  one 
came    slouching    by. 
Was  it  that  the  strong 


voices,  and  the  world 
of  Argamasilla  began 
unfolding  itself  be- 
fore me. 

Very  like  our  world 
it  was,  yet  character- 
istic in  a  hundred 
little  and  big  ways. 
The  manner  of  those 
half  Moors,  who  like 
the  natives  of  south- 
ern Italy  are  born  for 
finessing,  and  love  to 
reach  their  ends  by 
slow  roundabout  ap- 
proaches, was  fine  to 
watch.     After   learn  - 

.  I  tnong  the  //  'omen. 
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ing  what  they  already  knew, 
that  I  was  a  stranger  (a  term 
which  applies  to  any  one  not 
a  Manchego),  they  dangled 
a  variety  of  bait  that  should 
tempt  me  to   disclose  what 
manner  of  man  I  was   and 
what  I  had  come  for.     One 
imagines  that  if  cats  could, 
they   would    talk    just    the 
way  those  people  did — slow- 
ly,   with   the    same    imper- 
turbable glare  in  their  hxed, 
brilliant  eyes.     Figuratively 
speaking,    those    muleteers 
and  inn  folk  ventured  cau- 
tiously  one  paw  here,   one 
there,    retreated,    advanced, 
till     enough    facts 
having    been    se- 
cured,   the    pretty 
game  ended.    Then 
having    learned 
what    I    wished    to 
do,  everyone  fell  to 
giving  me  the  ben- 
efit of  his  ideas  and 
experiences.     The 
most  interesting  were  those  of  the 
chief  courtier  of  the  a  m  o ;  a  worth- 
less, lazy  chap,  marked  out  by  a 
greasy  old  cap  sporting  the  fatidi- 
cal initials  of  the  bull  ring,  P.  D. 
I.,  which  proclaimed  the  wearer  a  lover    with  everybody  in  a  nice  way.    But  then 
and  connoisseur  of  the  great  game.  I  don't  know  the  book.     There  is  some- 

"Yes,  sefior,  Don  Quixote  was  a  thing  in  it  I  can't  get  hold  of  which 
funny  chap.  It's  a  great  book  though,  makes  priests  and  the  like  read  it  over 
and  known  to  the  whole  world,  even  to  and  over.  Don  Federigo,  a  lawyer,  who 
the  heathen  and  to  the  English  and  the  lives  now  in  Madrid,  says  there  is  not 
others.  I  read  it  and  found  it  droll  another  book  like  it,  so  full  of  politics 
reading,  but  the  best  of  it  I  did  not  get.  and  everything.'' 
There  is  much  in  it  for  persons  of  learn-  "Si,  Sefior,  Argamasilla  is 
ing.  They  all  say  who  know  that  the  full  of  Quixote.  There  is  his 
science  of  the  world  is  there,  and  that  portrait  in  the  church,  and  his 
when  you  understand  it  you  can  get  as  house  was  torn  down  only  a 
rich  as  you  want.     But  I  am     short  time  ago,  and  here  is 


ignorant  and  was  only  amused. 

Don  Quixote  was  n  very  ridic- 
ulous fellow  surely  !  Think 
of  his  taking  those  wenches 
;it  the  venta  for  castle  maid- 
ens !  Jesu,  what  an  ass  he 
was  !  " 

"  And   Sancho,   you   say  ? 

Well,  he  is  like  you  and  me, 

.    he  wants   to   <at  and 


the  gentleman  (a  general 
bow  of  the  company  to  the 
citined-looking  young  man 

who  then  en- 
1  c  red    the 


place)  who 
has  installed 
a  tine  bode- 
ga on  its 
site,  as  per- 
sleep  and  get  along    feci  a  bode- 


•'■ 
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ga  as  you  have 
seen  in  Madrid. 
And  we'll  show 
you  also  the  pris- 
on where  Cer- 
vantes wrote  the 
book." 

A  moderate 
distribution  of 
wine  brought  a 
score  of  idlers 
and  notables, 
who  kept  up  the 
discussion  on 
Quixote.  And  in 
such  pleasant 
manner  the  rest 
of  the  day  was 
passed.  Late  in 
the  evening  I  sat 
f  with  the  amo  in 

the  darkness  out- 
side the  door,  under  the  sombre,  lapis- 
lazuli  sky  clustered  with  stars.  A 
trembling  murmur,  like  the  heaving  of 
a  calm  sea,  intensified  all  accidental 
noises,  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  jingling 
of  the  bells  of  the 
mules  hurrying 
to  their  night's 
shelter.  A  laborer 
coming  home  from 
the  fields  passed 
on  at  a  rapid  gait, 
which  one  felt  to 
be  rapid,  though 
the  energetic  sound 
of  his  footsteps  was  _TZ 
deadened  in  the  a 
dust.  He  sang  with 
a  rich,  full,  uncul- 
tivated voice,  a  song 
of  Andalusia,  one 
of  those  Malageu- 
nas  which  are  re- 
placing the  distinc- 
tive provincial 
songs  all  over  the 
peninsula.  Each 
verse  was  a  com- 
plete musical 
phrase,  given  as  a 
trill  and  ending  in 
vibrating  minor  note, 
long  pauses  between  the  verses. 

"  Nor  with  thee,  nor  without  thee, 
Have  my  troubles  any  remedy 


With  thee,  because  thou  killest  me, 
And  without  thee,  because  I  die  of  it." 

The  voice,  alternately  crying  and  sigh- 
ing, kept  its  male  ring,  while  the  pa- 
thetic words  were  flung  into  space  with 
the  most  passionate  expression.  It  was 
like  the  nightingale's  song,  as  impul- 
sive, as  harmonious  with  the  scene  and 
hour. 

The  following  days  gave  me  a  good 
opportunity  to  see  truly  typical  posada 
life.  The  amo,  one  of  the  rare  well-to- 
do  persons  of  the  Argamasilla,  owning 
vineyards  and  wheat-fields,  had  to  de- 
vote his  early  mornings  and  late  after- 
noons to  overseeing  his  laborers.  He 
would  come  back  usually  at  nine  in  the 
morning,  with  his  son  and.  some  of  his 
men,  who  had  been  up  and  at  work  at 
the  threshing-ground  since  as  early  as 
three  o'clock.  All  had  then  their  first 
meal  in  common.  The  long  knives  were 
unsheathed ;  each  man  proceeded  to 
cut  a  thin  slice  of  bread,  stuck  the  point 
of  his  knife  into  it,  and  used  it  as  a 
spoon  to  dip  into  the  dish  of  hard  peas 
and  cucumbers  swimming  in  mixed  oil 
and  water,  which  was 
placed  on  a  stool  in 
the  middle  of  the 
group.  A  new  spoon 
had  to  be  cut  for 
each  spoonful,  and 
much  dexterity  is 
needed,  even  with  the 
help  of  one's  thumb, 


to 


enough 


i 


Tf 


From  the  painting  in  the  Parish   Church 


a  long-sustained 
and  there    were 


peas  on  the  flat  piece 
of  bread.  The  amo 
passed  the  wine-bot- 
tle round  but  once, 
the  men  indulging 
in  it  sparingly. 
When  a  man  had  fin- 
ished, he  would  wipe 
his  lips  with  the  back 
of  the  hand,  get  up, 
and,  going  to  a  stand 
where  the  water-pit- 
cher was  held,  lift  it, 
and,  holding  it  at 
arm's  length,  take  a 
then,  lighting  his  ciga- 
rette, he  would  be  off  to  work  again. 
What  a  frugal  diet !  No  wonder  the 
peasants  are  such  healthy  creatures, 
solid  and  limber ;  that  they  walk  with 
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The  Entrance  to  Cervantes's  Prison 

an  elastic,  light  step,  and  in  repose 
seem  ever  ready  to  move,  suddenly, 
without  effort — the  whole  body  ready 
to  spring.  Our  notions  of  Spanish 
indolence  are  true  enough  of  the 
"  classes/'  but  the  peasants  are  as  hard- 
working a  people  as  can 
be  found  anywhere,  and 
they  perform  their  work 
on  fare  which  not  even 
the  low  Italians  would 
rind  sufficient. 

During  the  warm  hours 
the  amo  remained  at 
home.  A  couple  of  par- 
asites kept  him  company, 
smiled  at  his  jokes,  and 
feasted  on  his  sententious 
wisdom.  While  I  was 
st  lying  there  Gregorio 
made  himself  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  his  friends, 
enjoying  the  rare  oppor- 
tunity, sat  and  watched 
admiringly  the  progress 
of  the  work.  The  fact 
that  Gregorio  was  doing 
something  became  known 


in  the  neighborhood,  and  other  idlers 
would  come  and  join  the  circle  from 
time  to  time  and  marvel  how  the  wor- 
thy man  did  his  work  so  well.  "Were  it 
not  for  these  happenings  the  posada 
would  have  been  as  quiet  as  the  town. 

The  women-folk,  mother  and  two 
daughters,  were  left  strictly  alone.  The 
old.  wrinkled  ama  had  charge  of  the 
cooking,  the  ingredients  for  which  were 
given  to  her  by  her  husband  after  a 
good  deal  of  noisy  bickering,  he  claim- 
ing that  she  did  not  make  the  best  of 
what  he  gave,  she  that  he  never  gave 
her  enough.  The  daughters,  modest 
girls  of  jneasing  looks,  were  working 
all  the  time,  helping  in  the  kitchen, 
keeping  the  three  guest-rooms  in  order, 
fetching  water  from  the  well,  sprin- 
kling the  premises,  or  sewing.  'Twas  all 
work  and  no  play  with  them  unless, 
once  in  a  while,  they  indulged  in  quiet 
games  with  cats  and  puppies  when  no 
one  was  looking. 

Upon  this  dull  background  of  the 
posada  life  there  defiled  day  and  night 
all  sorts  of  types  of  muleteers — fantas- 
tic fellows,  wild-looking  as  the  wild 
beasts,  who  strode  in  and  out  silently 
with  hardly  a  glance  at  anyone.  After 
taking  care  of  their  mules  they  would 
sit  in  a  corner  and  eat  the  hard  bread 
and  bit  of  cheese  they  had  brought  with 
them,  or  lie  down  to  sleep  anywhere  on 
the    bare    soil,    with  no    covering'   over 


^ 
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them  and  but  a  convenient  stone  for  a 
pillow. 

The  amo's  return  at  sunset  was  the 
signal  for  supper.  Gregorio's  was  a 
well-to-do  family,  having  meat  once  a 
day  every  day  during  the  harvest-time. 
In  ordinary  times,  of  course,  they  had  it 
but  once  a  week.  That  meat  was  always 
served  in  a  sort  of  soup.  The  girls,  with 
flowered  kerchiefs  around  their  necks, 
the  men  in  shirt-sleeves  with  red  tur- 
ban-like rags  on  their  heads,  barefooted 
all,  dipped  their  wooden  spoons  demo- 
cratically in  the  same  bowl.  There  Avas 
no  attempt  at  conversation,  only  at 
times  the  shrill  voice  of  the  am  a  would 
tell  some  laborer  to  go  slow,  that  he 
was  eating  more  than  his  portion.  The 
hanger-on  before  mentioned  would  sit 
against  a  pillar,  his  old  frame  bent  on 
his  staff,  and,  keeping  his  keen,  knowing 
eyes  looking  steadfastly  away  from  the 
table,  appear  perfectly  indifferent  to 
what  was  going  on.  The  dogs  of  the 
house  had  more  rights  than  he  had, 
230or  chap.  Toward  the  middle  of  the 
dinner  Gregorio  would  ask  him  to  join 
the  circle,  whereupon  the  ama,  venting 
her  displeasure,  would  make  chilling 
remarks  such  as  "the  door  of  the  po- 
sada  was  as  wide  open  as  the  gates  of 
the  city,"  to  which  the  gentlemanly  fel- 
low would  answer,  mildly,''  Yes,  Sefiora, 
and  I  hope  many  good  things  may  come 
in  at  it  besides  dust." 

Such  was  the  routine  of  the  days  at 


■ 
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( 'uriosity, 


To  f>ost  his  niece  at  an  u/>/>er  window. 


the  posada.  I  was  told  that  once  a 
month,  on  market-day,  all  was  bustle 
and  movement,  and  that  a  dance  was 
sometimes  indulged  in  ;  but  Sundays 
were  days  like  the  others,  except  that 
the  men  improved  the  chance  of  mak- 
ing coarse  remarks  about  the  women 
going  to  church.  There  is  mighty  lit- 
tle religion  and  a  great  deal  of  super- 
stition among  these  Argamasilla  folk. 
The  going  to  church  is  the  one  diver- 
sion in  the  terribly  monotonous,  hard 
life  of  the  women  ;  but  the  men  prefer 
to  sit  or  stand  around  the  square,  or  on 
a  friendly  doorstep,  and  in  the  same 
breath  indulge  in  sneers  at  the  priest 
and  the  Church  and  professions  of  loy- 
alty to  "  Our  Lady." 

The  chief  glory  of  Argamasilla  is  the 
Casa  de  Medrano,  a  solid  stone  house, 
standing  probably  in  the  same  condition, 
but  for  the  decay  of  age,  as  when  Cer- 
vantes was  kept  a  prisoner  in  its  cellar. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  very 
place  where  the  design  of  the  book,  which 
was  "engendered  in  a  prison"  (see  pro- 
logue to  the  first  part  of  Don  Quixote) 
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was  first  moulded.  Some  twenty-five  vented  to  prove  by  long  foolish  disser- 
feet  by  eight,  and  seven  feet  high,  with  tations,  many  of  them  in  book  form, 
a  mere  hole  for  window,  this  unhealthy  that  Cervantes  and  Quixote  did  all  sorts 
cell  is  so  dark  that  when  the  original  of  things  in  each  of  the  villages.  At  a 
door,  still  partly  standing,  with  its  iron  low  computation,  taking  into  account 
clamps  and  nails,  is  closed,  it  pre-  only  the  most  persistent  claimants, 
eludes  the  possibility  of  Cervantes  hav-  Cervantes  was  born  in  six  different 
ing  been  able  to  write  in  it,     But  to    places.       Yet    he    lived   unappreciated 

and  in  misery.  And  his  master-piece, 
which  has  become  the  property  of  man- 
kind, and  of  whose  three  hundred  edi- 
tions more  than  half  are  other  than 
Spanish,  was  for  more  than  a  century 
and  a  half  only  a  sort  of  a  chap-book 
for  the  million.  In  Spain  particularly 
it  was  regarded  as  scarcely  deserving 

of  attention  bv 


mm 


men  of  letters. 
The  recognition 
of  its  worth  first 
came  from  Eng- 
land.     '*  Spain 
may  have  begot- 
ten the   child, 
but  England 
was  its   foster- 
mother  "    (H. 
W.  Watts).  The 
Spaniards  have 
since     scram- 
bled   frantical- 
ly to  do  tardy 
justice    to    the 
"Prince  of  the 
Spanish    Geni- 
uses."    Thus  a 
tribute  has  been  paid  in 
this  very  spot  by  one  of 
its    children.     In    this 
same   Casa   de  Medrano, 
some    thirty    years    ago, 
Rivadeneyra    established 
a  printing-office  for   the 
sole    purpose   of   issuing 
two  beautiful  editions  of 
Don  Quixote,  and  an  In- 
fanta pulled   from    the 
press  the  first  sheets  of 
the  large  edition. 

The   extraordinary   in- 
terest manifested  in  Cer- 
say  this  would  be  to  the  Argamasillans    vantes  now  points  to  a  national  honor 
a  personal  insult.  which    each    village    tries    to    monop- 

The  villages  of  New  Castile  fight  olize.  In  this  country  of  contrasts, 
fiercely  for  the  honor  of  having  given  where  the  differences  of  climate  and 
birth  to  Cervantes  or  to  his  hero,  surroundings  have  made  the  peninsula 
There  are  local  traditions  used  and  in-     a  land    of  well-defined    provinces,  with 
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His  favorite  chair  in  the  barber-shop. 
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distinct  habits  and  costumes  evolved 
from  the  conditions  of  each  separate 
milieu,  patriotism  is  sectional.  "lam 
not  a  Spaniard,  I  am  a  Catalan,"  ex- 
presses the  general  attitude.  But  here, 
in  La  Mancha,  villages  are  up  in  arms 
against  other  villages,  simply  on  ac- 
count of  Cervantes. 
It  is  proved  that 
Miguel  de  Cervantes 
was  born  in  Alcala 
del  Henares,  a  town 
of  New  Castile  east 
of  Madrid,  and  that 
in  Argamasilla  the 
"meagre,  shrivelled, 


On  market  day. 
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book.  In  an  old  painting,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  parish  church,  he  and 
his  niece  are  kneeling  before  the  Vir- 
gin thanking  her  for  her  assistance,  as 
set  forth  in  the  quaint  description  at 
the  bottom  of  the  picture  : 

"  Our  Lady  appeared  to  Don  Rodrigo 
de  Pacheco  on  the  eve  of  St.  Matthew, 
in  the  year  1601,  and  cured  him — who 
had  promised  her  a  lamp  of  silver,  and 
called  day  and  night  upon  her  in  his 
great  affliction — of  a  great  pain  he  had 
in  his  brain  through  a  chilliness  which 
had  fallen  into  it." 

The  good  priest,  Cervantist  by  birth 
whimsical "  child  of  and  choice,  who  had  accompanied  me 
his  genius  was  con-  to  the  church,  and  who  was  pleased  at 
ceived.  There  are  my  interest  in  the  picture,  diplomati- 
also  strong  proba-  cally  disguising  the  object  of  his  argu- 
bilities  of  truth  in    ment  under  flowers  of  Castilian  rhetoric, 

tried  to  make  me  agree  with  him  and 
the  Argamasillans.  I  was  not  conscious 
that  I  failed  to  realize  that  there  was 
Don  Quixote  in  flesh  and  blood.  The 
high  cheek-bones  and  wandering  eyes 
seemed  Don    Quixote  enough,   though 


the  local  claim  that 
the  original  of  Don 
Quixote  w  a  s  Don 
Pacheco,  a  royal  col- 
lector of  taxes,  the  one  hidalgo  of  Ar- 
gamasilla at  the  time  of  Cervantes's  ap 


pearance  in  the  town.  It  was  by  the  the  sensual  full  lower  lip  hardly  so. 
authority  of  Pacheco  that  Cervantes  But  later  on  I  became  convinced  that 
was  imprisoned  in  the  cellar  of  the  my  enthusiasm  was  not  freely  enough 
Casa  de  Medrano,  and  Pacheco's  house,  displayed  to  reassure  my  new  acquaint- 
lately  destroyed,  corresponded  in  its  ance,  for  he  stuck  to  me  during  my 
main  points  with  the  description  in  the  stay  in  Argamasilla,  going  so  far  as  to 
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often  abandon  his  favorite  chair  in  the 
barber-shop  to  convince  me  again  and 
again  that  Don  Pacheco  was  undoubt- 
edly the  original  of  Don  Quixote.  He 
had  hopes  that  on  returning  to  America 
I  should  stand  up  boldly,  challenging 
all-comers  to  disprove  that  important 
fact,  and  thereby  exalt  the  fame  and 
glory  of  his  town. 

He  went  so  far  as  to  j)ost  his  niece  at 
an  upper  window  of  his  comfortable 
house  to  watch  should  I  happen  to  pass 
in  the  lonely  street,  so  that  he  might 
know  where  I  went,  and  go  and  button- 
hole me.  The  duty  can  hardly  have  been 
irksome  to  the  damsel  —  it  chimed  in 
too  well  with  local  customs,  for  at  the 
approach  of  footsteps  in  the  usually 
deserted  streets  the  latticed  windows 
would  always  be  seen  to  blossom  for 
an  instant  with  inquisitive  female  faces. 
This  curiosity  is  never  offensive,  and 
one  can't  help  feeling  thankful  to  be  a 
source  of  innocent  distraction  to  peo- 
ple whose  life  turns  hopelessly  in  the 
same  narrow  circle.  Wherever  I  went 
wiles  were  indulged  in  to  look  at  me 
without  impertinence.  Some  fortuitous 
duty  had  to  be  performed,  the  street  had 
to  be  sprinkled,  or  the  woman  was  im- 
mersed in  conversation  on  her  neigh- 
bor's threshold,  gesticulating  about 
something  which  was  not  said,  and  eyes 
and  ears  fixed  on  that  most  unusual 
sight — an  American  in  Argamasilla. 

On  my  last  evening  there  Gregorio 
and  I  had  a  walk  through  the  village, 
kicking  the  thick-lying  dust  and  knock- 
ing our  feet  on  the  rough  stones  of  the 
irregular  streets  without  sidewalks. 
Here  and  there  a  stranded  cart,  groups 
sitting  silently  before  their  open  doors 
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— the  lights,  in  that  harmony  of  gray 
and  purple,  pitching  in  a  warm  note 
like  a  gaudy  flower  in  the  dark  hair  of 
an  Andalusian  girl.  The  customary 
salutations  were  exchanged  in  a  low, 
grave  voice — "  Go  yourself  with  God  " 
accompanied  us  on  our  way.  We  sat 
on  the  little  bridge  which  spans  that 
curious  river  the  Guadiana,  and  in  the 
dense  foliage  over  us  the  nightingales 
were  singing,  and  little  falls  near  by 
playing  the  accompaniment.  Gregorio 
told  many  a  story,  which  had  the  mus- 
ty j:>erfuine  of  bygone,  forgotten  days, 
about  this  wonderful  Guadiana,  that 
had  its  birth  in  swamps,  and  after 
running  for  miles  loses  itself,  to  reap- 
pear seven  leagues  farther  on.  "Very 
mysterious,  isn't  it  ? "  says  my  com- 
panion. "  Once  one  of  the  kings  of 
Spain  was  talking  about  his  country 
with  the  king  of  France,  and  to  his 
chagrin  was  finding  that  all  that  Spain 
had,  France  also  had.  It  had  olives  and 
wheat  and  grapes,  and  everything  that 
Spain  had,  until  the  king  thought  of  the 
Guadiana,  and  he  said  :  '  I  have  a  bridge 
of  seven  leagues  in  length.'  The  poor 
French  king  had  nothing  further  to  say." 
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He  dropped   his  gun  and   leaped  and   crouched   and    laughed  and   wept  for  joy.  —  Page    159. 
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By  George  W.  Cable 


J^alHE  man  of  whom  I  am 
speaking  was  a  tall- 
ish,  slim,  young  fel- 
low, shaped  well 
enough,  though  a  tri- 
fle limp  for  a  Louisi- 
anian  in  the  Missis- 
sippi cavalry.  Some 
camp  wag  had  fastened  on  him  the 
nickname  of  "  Crackedfiddle."  Our  ac- 
quaintance began  more  than  a  year 
before  Lee's  surrender;  but  Gregory 
came  out  of  the  war  without  any  start- 
ling record,  and  the  main  thing  I  tell  of 
him  occurred  some  years  later. 

I  never  saw  him  under  arms  or  in 
uniform.  I  met  him  first  at  the  house 
of  a  planter,  where  I  was  making  the 
most  of  a  flesh-wound,  and  was,  myself, 
in  uniform  simply  because  I  hadn't  any 
other  clothes.  There  were  pretty  girls 
in  the  house,  and  as  his  friends  and 
fellow-visitors — except  me — wore  the 
gilt  bars  of  commissioned  rank  on 
their  gray  collars,  and  he,  as  a  private, 
had  done  nothing  glorious,  his  ap- 
pearance was  always  in  civilian's  dress. 
Black  he  wore,  from  head  to  foot,  in 
the  cut  fashionable  in  New  Orleans 
when  the  war  brought  fashion  to  a 
stand  :  coat- waist  short,  skirt  solemnly 
long  ;  sleeves  and  trousers  small  at  the 
hands  and  feet,  and  puffed  out — phew ! 
in  the  middle.  The  whole  scheme  was 
dandyish,  dashing,  zou-zou ;  and  when 
he  appeared  in  it,  dark,  good-looking, 
loose,  languorous,  slow  to  smile  and 
slower  to  speak,  it  was — confusing. 

One  sunset  hour  as  I  sat  alone  on  the 
planter's  veranda  immersed  in  a  ro- 
mance, I  noticed,  too  late  to  offer  any 
serviceable  warning,  this  impressive 
black  suit  and  its  ungenerously  nick- 
named contents  coming  in  at  the  gate 
unprotected.  Dogs,  in  the  South,  in 
those  times,  were  not  the  caressed  and 
harmless  creatures  now  so  common. 
A  Mississippi  planter's  watch-dogs  were 
kept  for  their  vigilant  and  ferocious 
hostility  to  the  negro  of  the  quarters 
Vol.  XX. —16 


and  to  all  strangers.  One  of  these,  a 
powerful,  notorious,  bloodthirsty  brute, 
long-bodied,  deer-legged — you  may  pos- 
sibly know  that  big  breed  the  planters 
called  the  "cur-dog"  and  prized  so 
highly — darted  out  of  hiding  and  si- 
lently sprang  at  the  visitor's  throat. 
Gregory  swerved,  and  the  brute's  fangs, 
whirling  by  his  face,  closed  in  the  sleeve 
and  rent  it  from  shoulder  to  elbow. 
At  the  same  time  another,  one  of  the 
old  "  bear-dog "  breed,  was  coming  as 
fast  as  the  light  block  and  chain  he  had 
to  drag  would  allow  him.  Gregory 
neither  spoke  nor  moved  to  attack  or 
retreat.  At  my  outcry  the  dogs  slunk 
away,  and  he  asked  me,  diffidently,  for 
a  thing  which  was  very  precious  in 
those  days — pins. 

But  he  was  quickly  surrounded  by 
pitying  eyes  and  emotional  voices,  and 
was  coaxed  into  the  house,  where  the 
young  ladies  took  his  coat  away  to 
mend  it.  While  he  waited  for  it  in  my 
room  I  spoke  of  the  terror  so  many 
brave  men  had  of  these  fierce  home- 
guards.  I  knew  one  such  beast  that 
was  sired  of  a  wolf.  He  heard  me  with 
downcast  eyes,  at  first  with  evident 
pleasure,  but  very  soon  quite  gravely. 

"  They  can  afford  to  fear  dogs,"  he 
replied,  "when  they've  got  no  other 
fear."  And  when  I  would  have  it  that 
he  had  shown  a  stout  heart  he  smiled 
ruefully. 

"I  do  everything  through  weakness," 
he  soliloquized,  and,  taking  my  book, 
opened  it  as  if  to  dismiss  our  theme. 
But  I  bade  him  turn  to  the  preface, 
where  we  read  something  like  this  : 

That  the  seed  of  heroism  is  in  all  of 
us  ;  else  we  should  not  forever  relish, 
as  we  do,  stories  of  peril,  temptation, 
and  exploit  Their  true  zest  is  no 
mere  ticklement  of  our  curiosity  or 
wonder,  but  comradeship  with  souls 
that  have  courage  in  danger,  faithful- 
ness under  trial,  or  magnanimity  in 
triumph  or  defeat.  "We  have,  more- 
over, it  went  on  to  say,  a  care  for  human 
excellence  in  general,  by  reason  of  which 
we  want  not   alone  our  son,  or  cousin, 
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or  sister,  but  man  everywhere,  the  norm, 
man,  to  be  strong1,  sweet,  and  true  ;  and 
reading  stories  of  such,  we  feel  this 
wish  rebound  upon  us  as  duty  sweet- 
ened by  a  new  hope,  and  a  new  yearn- 
ing for  its  fulfilment  in  ourselves. 

"  In  short,"  said  I,  closing  the  book, 
"those  imaginative  victories  of  soul 
over  circumstance  become  essentially 
ours  by  sympathy  and  emulation,  don't 
they?" 

"  O  yes,"  he  sighed,  and  added  an  in- 
distinct word  about  "spasms  of  virtue." 
But  I  claimed  a  special  charm  and  use 
for  unexpected  and  detached  heroisms, 
be  they  fact  or  fiction.  "If  adventi- 
tious virtue,"  I  argued,  "  can  spring  up 
from  unsuspected  seed  and  without  the 
big  roots  of  character " 

"You  think,"  interrupted  Gregory, 
"  there's  a  fresh  chance  for  me." 

"For  all  the  common  run  of  us!"  I 
cried.  "  Why  not  ?  And  even  if  there 
isn't,  hasn't  it  a  beauty  and  a  value  ?  Isn't 
a  rose  a  rose,  on  the  bush  or  off?  Gold 
is  gold  wherever  you  find  it,  and  the 
veriest  spasm  of  true  virtue,  coined 
into  action,  is  true  virtue,  and  counts. 
It  may  not  work  my  nature's  whole  re- 
demption, but  it  works  that  way,  and  is 
just  that  much  solid  help  toward  the 
whole  world's  uplift."  I  was  young 
enough  then  to  talk  in  that  high-flown 
manner,  and  he  actually  took  comfort 
in  my  words,  confessing  that  it  had 
been  his  way  to  count  a  good  act  which 
was  not  in  character  with  its  doer  as 
something  like  a  dead  loss  to  every- 
body. 

"I'm  glad  it's  not,"  he  said,  "for  I 
reckon  my  ruling  motive  is  always  fear." 

"  Was  it  fear  this  evening  ?  "  I  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "it  was.  It  was 
fear  of  a  coward's  name,  and  a  sort  of 
abject  horror  of  being  one." 

"  Too  big  a  coward  inside,"  I  laughed, 
"to  be  a  good  stout  coward  outside," 
and  he  assented. 

"Smith,"  he  said,  and  paused  long, 
"if  I  were  a  hard  drinker  and  should 
try  to  quit,  it  wouldn't  be  courage  that 
would  carry  me  through,  but  fear ; 
quaking  fear  of  a  drunkard's  life  and  a 
drunkard's  death." 

I  began  to  reply,  but  kept  my  tongue. 
He  read  the  warning  accusation  in  my 
eye. 


"I'm  afraid  so,"  he  responded.  You 
can  guess  what  we  meant.  "  I  had  a 
strange  experience  once,"  he  presently 
added,  abstractedly,  as  if  reminded  of 
it  by  what  we  had  last  said.  "  I  took  a 
prisoner." 

"By  the  overwhelming  power  of 
fear  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"Partly,  yes.  I  saw  him  before  he 
saw  me  and  I  felt  that  if  I  didn't  take 
him  he'd  either  take  me  or  shoot  me, 
so  I  covered  him  and  he  surrendered. 
We  were  in  an  old  pine-clearing  grown 
up  with  oak-bushes." 

"  Would  it  have  been  less  strange," 
I  inquired,  "if  you  had  been  in  an 
old  oak-clearing  grown  up  with  pine- 
bushes  ?  " 

"  No,  he'd  have  got  away  just  the 
same." 

"What !   you  didn't  bring  him  in  ?  " 

"  Only  part  of  the  way.  Then  he 
broke  and  ran." 

"And  you  had  to  shoot  him  ?  " 

"No,  I  didn't  even  shoot  at  him.  I 
couldn't,  Smith  ;  he  looked  so  much  like 
me.  It  was  like  seeing  nry  own  ghost. 
All  the  time  I  had  him  something  kept 
saying  to  me,  '  You're  your  own  prison- 
er— you're  your  own  prisoner.'  And — 
do  you  know? — that  thing  comes  back 
to  me  now  every  time  I  get  into  the 
least  sort  of  a  tight  place  !  " 

"  I  wish  it  would  come  to  me,"  I  re- 
sponded. A  slave  girl  brought  his  coat 
and  our  talk  remained  unfinished  until 
five  vears  after  the  war. 


II 


Gregory  had  been  brought  up  on  the 
shore  of  Mississippi  Sound,  a  beauti- 
ful region  fruitful  mainly  in  apathy  of 
character.  He  was  a  skilled  lover  of 
sail-boats.  When  we  all  got  back  to 
New  Orleans,  paroled,  and  cast  about 
for  a  living  in  the  various  channels 
"  open  to  gentlemen,"  he,  largely,  I 
think,  owing  to  his  timid  notion  of  his 
worth,  went  into  the  rough  business  of 
owning  and  sailing  a  small,  handsome 
schooner  in  the  "  Lake  trade,"  which, 
you  know,  includes  Mississippi  Sound. 
I  married,  and  for  some  time  he  liked 
much  to  come  and  see  us — on  inclem- 
ent evenings,  when   he  knew  we'd  be 
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alone.  He  was  in  love  yet,  as  he  had 
been  when  we  were  fellow  -  absentees 
from  camp,  and  with  the  same  girl. 
Bat  his  passion  had  never  presumed  to 
hope,  and  the  girl  was  of  too  true  a  sort 
ever  to  thrust  hope  upon  him.  What 
his  love  lacked  in  courage  it  made  up 
in  constancy,  however,  and  morning, 
noon,  and  night — sometimes  midnight 
too,  I  venture  to  say — his  all  too  pa- 
tient heart  bowed  mutely  down  toward 
its  holy  city  across  the  burning  sands 
of  his  diffidence.  When  another  fel- 
low stepped  in  and  married  her,  he 
simply  loved  on,  in  the  same  innocent, 
dumb,  harmless  way  as  before.  He 
gave  himself  some  droll  consolations. 
One  of  these  was  a  pretty,  sloop-rigged 
sail-boat,  trim  and  swift,  on  which  he 
lavished  the  tendernesses  he  knew  he 
should  never  bestow  upon  any  living  she. 
He  named  her  Sweetheart  ;  a  general 
term  ;  but  he  knew  that  we  all  knew 
it  meant  the  mender  of  his  coat.  By 
and  by  his  visits  fell  off  and  I  met  him 
oftenest  on  the  street.  Sometimes  we 
stopped  for  a  moment's  sidewalk  chat, 
New  Orleans  fashion,  and  I  still  envied 
the  clear  bronze  of  his  fine  skin,  which 
the  rest  of  us  had  soon  lost.  But  after 
a  while  certain  changes  began  to  show 
for  the  worse,  until  one  day  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  fifth  year  he  tried  to  hurry  by 
me.  I  stopped  him,  and  was  thinking 
what  a  handsome  fellow  he  was  even 
yet,  with  such  a  quiet,  modest  fineness 
about  him,  when  he  began,  with  a  sud- 
den agony  of  face,  "My  schooner's  sol  I 
for  debt !  You  know  the  reason  ;  I've 
seen  you  read  it  all  over  me  every  time 
we  have  met,  these  twelve  months — O 
don't  look  at  me  !  " 

His  slim,  refined  hands — he  gave  me 
both  —  were  clammy  and  tremulous. 
"Yes,"  he  babbled  on,  "it's  a  fixed  fact, 
Smith  ;  the  cracked  fiddle's  a  smashed 
fiddle  at  last !  " 

I  drew  him  out  of  the  hot  sun  and  into 
a  secluded  archway,  he  talking  straight 
on  with  a  speed  and  pitiful  grandilo- 
quence totally  unlike  him.  "I've  fin- 
ished all  the  easy  parts — the  first  ecsta- 
sies of  pure  license — the  long  down-hill 
plunge  with  all  its  mad  exhilarations 
— the  wild  vanity  of  venturing  and  de- 
fying— that  bigness  of  the  soul's  expe- 
riences which  makes  even  its  anguish 


seem  finer  than  the  old  bitterness  of 
tame  propriety — they  are  all  behind  me, 
now — the  valley  of  horrors  is  before  ! 
You  can't  understand  it,  Smith.  O  you 
can't  understand " 

But  I  did.  Are  we  not,  all,  sinners 
together?  And,  anyhow,  one  does  not 
have  to  put  himself  through  a  whole 
criminal  performance  to  apprehend  its 
spiritual  experiences.  I  understood  all, 
and  especially  what  he  unwittingly  be- 
trayed even  now  ;  that  deej3  thirst  for 
the  dramatic  element  in  one's  own  life, 
which,  when  social  conformity  fails  to 
supply  it,  becomes,  to  an  eager  soul, 
sin's  cunningest  allurement. 

I  tried  to  talk  to  him.  "  Gregory,  that 
day  the  dogs  jumped  on  you — you  re- 
member?— didn't  you  say  if  e^  r  you 
should  reach  this  condition  yc  ir  fear 
might  save  you  ?  " 

He  stared  at  me  a  moment.  "Do 
you  " — a  ray  of  humor  lighted  his  eyes 
— "  do  you  still  believe  in  spasms  of 
virtue  ?  " 

"  Thank  heaven,  yes !  "  laughed  I, 
and  he  said  good-by  and  was  gone. 

I  heard  of  him  twice  afterward  that 
day.  About  noon  some  one  coming 
into  the  office  said  :  "  I  just  now  saw 
Crackedfiddle  buying  a  great  lot  of 
powder  and  shot  and  fishing-tackle. 
Here's  a  note.  He  says  first  read  it  and 
then  seal  it  and  send  it  to  his  aunt." 
It  read  : 

"Don't  look  for  me.  You  cant  find 
me.  I'm  not  going  to  kill  or  hurt  my- 
self, and  I'll  report  again  in  a  month." 

I  delivered  it  in  person  on  my  way 
uptown,  advising  his  kinswoman  to 
trust  him  on  his  own  terms  and  hope 
for  the  best.  Privately,  of  course,  I 
was  distressed,  and  did  not  become  less 
so  when,  on  reaching  home,  my  wife 
told  me  that  he  had  been  there  and 
borrowed  an  arm-load  of  books,  saying 
he  might  return  some  of  them  in  a 
month,  but  would  probably  keep  others 
for  two.  So  he  did  ;  and  one  evening, 
when  he  brought  the  last  of  them  back. 
he  told  us  fully,  my  wife  and  I — spir- 
itual experiences  and  all  —  what  had 
occurred  to  him  in  the  interval. 

The  sale  of  the  schooner  had  pail 
its  debt  and  left  him  some  cash  over. 
Better  yet,  Sweetheart  was  still  his. 
On   the   day   of  his   disappearance   she 
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was  lying  at  the  head  of  the  New  Basin, 
distant  but  a  few  minutes'  walk  from  the 
spot  where  we  met  and  talked.  When 
he  left  me  he  went  there.  At  the  stores 
thereabout  he  bought  a  new  hatchet 
and  axe,  an  extra  water-keg  or  two,  and 
a  month's  provisions.  He  filled  all  the 
kegs,  stowed  everything  aboard,  and  by 
the  time  the  afternoon  had  half  waned 
was  rippling  down  the  New  Canal 
under  mule-tow  with  a  strong  lake 
breeze  in  his  face. 

At  the  lake  (Pontchartrain),  as  the 
tow-line  was  cast  off,  he  hoisted  sail, 
and,  skimming  out  by  light-house  and 
breakwater,  tripped  away  toward  Pointe- 
aux-Herbes  and  the  eastern  skyline 
beyond,  he  and  Sweetheart  alone,  his 
hand  clasping  hers — the  tiller,  that  is — 
hour  by  hour,  and  the  small  waves  tip- 
toeing to  kiss  her  southern  cheek  as 
she  leaned  it  away  from  the  saucy 
north  wind.  In  time  the  low  land 
and  then  the  light-house  sank  and  van- 
ished behind  them ;  on  the  left  the  sun 
went  down  in  the  purple-black  swamps 
of  Manchac ;  the  intervening  waters 
turned  crimson  and  bronze  under  the 
fairer  changes  of  the  sky,  while  in  front 
of  them  Fort  Pike  Light  began  to  glim- 
mer through  an  opal  haze,  and  by  and 
by  to  draw  near.  It  passed.  From  a 
large  in-bound  schooner  gliding  by  in 
the  twilight  came,  in  friendly  recog- 
nition, the  drone  of  a  conch- shell,  the 
last  happy  salutation  Sweetheart  was 
ever  to  receive.  Then  the  evening  star 
silvered  their  wake  through  the  deep 
Bigolets,  and  the  rising  moon  met 
them,  her  and  her  lover,  in  Lake 
Borgne,  passing  the  dark  pines  of 
Bound  Island,  and  hurrying  on  toward 
the  white  sand-keys  of  the  Gulf. 

The  night  was  well  advanced  as  they 
neared  the  pine- crested  dunes  of  Cat 
Island,  in  whose  lee  a  more  cautious 
sailor  would  have  dropped  anchor  till 
the  morning.  But  to  this  pair  every 
mile  of  these  fickle  waters,  channel  and 
mud-lump,  snug  lagoon,  open  sea  and 
hidden  bar,  each  and  all,  were  known 
as  the  woods  are  known  to  a  hunter, 
and,  as  he  drew  her  hand  closer  to  his 
side,  she  turned  across  the  track  of  the 
moon  and  bounded  into  the  wide  south. 
A  maze  of  marsh  islands — huddling  along 
that  narrow,  half-drowned  mainland  of 


cypress  swamp  and  trembling  prairie 
which  follows  the  Mississippi  out  to  sea 
— slept,  leagues  away,  below  the  west- 
ern waters.  In  the  east  lay  but  one 
slender  boundary  between  the  voyager 
and  the  shoreless  deep,  and  this  was  so 
near  that  from  its  farther  edge  came 
now  and  again  its  admonishing  mur- 
mur, the  surf-thunder  of  the  open  Gulf 
rolling  forever  down  the  prone  but  un- 
shaken battle -front  of  the  sandy  Chan- 
deleurs. 


Ill 


So  all  night,  lest  wind  or  resolve 
should  fail  next  day,  he  sailed.  How 
to  tell  just  where  dawn  found  him  I 
scarcely  know.  Somewhere  in  that 
blue  wilderness,  with  no  other  shore  in 
sight,  yet  not  over  three  miles  north- 
east of  a  "  pass "  between  two  long 
tide-covered  sand -reefs,  a  ferment  of 
delta  silt — if  science  guesses  right — 
had  lifted  higher  than  most  of  the 
islands  behind  it  in  the  sunken  west 
one  mere  islet  in  the  shape  of  a  broad 
crescent,  with  its  outward  curve  to  sea- 
ward and  a  deep,  slender  lagoon  on 
the  landward  side  filling  the  whole 
length  of  its  bight.  About  half  the 
island  was  flat  and  was  covered  with 
those  strong  marsh  grasses  for  which 
you've  seen  cattle,  on  the  mainland, 
venture  so  hungrily  into  the  deep  ooze. 
The  rest,  the  southern  half,  rose  in 
dazzling  white  dunes  twenty  feet  or 
more  in  height  and  dappled  green  with 
patches  of  ragged  sod  and  thin  groups 
of  dwarfed  and  wind-flattened  shrubs. 
As  the  sun  rose,  Sweetheart  and  her 
sailor  glided  through  a  gap  in  the  sand 
reef  that  closed  the  lagoon  in,  luffed, 
and  as  a  great  cloud  of  nesting  pelicans 
rose  from  their  dirty  town  on  the  flats, 
ran  softly  upon  the  inner  sands,  where 
a  rillet,  a  mere  thread  of  sweet  water, 
trickled  across  the  white  beach.  Here 
he  waded  ashore  with  the  utensils  and 
provisions,  made  a  fire,  washed  down  a 
hot  breakfast  of  bacon  and  pone  with 
a  pint  of  black  coffee,  returned  to  his 
boat  and  slept  until  afternoon.  Wak- 
ened at  length  by  the  canting  of  the 
sloop  with  the  fall  of  the  tide,  he  rose, 
rekindled  his  fire,  cooked  and  ate  again, 
smoked  two  pipes,  and  then,  idly  shoul- 
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dering  his  gun,  made  a  long  half-cir- 
cuit of  the  beach  to  south  and  east- 
ward, mounted  the  highest  dune  and 
gazed  far  and  wide. 

Nowhere  on  sand  or  sea  under  the 
illimitable  dome  was  there  sign  of  hu- 
man presence  on  the  earth.  Nor  would 
there  likely  be  any.  Except  by  misad- 
venture no  ship  on  any  course  ever 
showed  more  than  a  topmast  above  this 
horizon.  Of  the  hunters  and  fisher- 
men who  roamed  the  islands  nearer 
shore,  with  the  Chandeleurs,  the  storm- 
drowned  Grand  Gosiers  and  the  deep- 
sea  fishing  grounds  beyond,  few  knew 
the  way  hither,  and  fewer  ever  sailed  it. 
At  the  sound  of  his  gun  the  birds  of 
the  beach — sea-snipe,  curlew,  plover — 
showed  the  whites  of  their  wings  for  an 
instant  and  fell  to  feeding  again.  Save 
when  the  swift  Wilderness — you  remem- 
ber the  revenue  cutter — chanced  this 
way  on  her  devious  patrol,  only  the 
steamer  of  the  light  -  house  inspection 
service,  once  a  month,  came  up  out  of 
the  southwest  through  yonder  channel 
and  passed  within  hail  on  her  way  from 
the  stations  of  the  Belize  to  those  of 
Mississippi  Sound  ;  and  he  knew — had 
known  before  he  left  the  New  Basin — 
that  she  had  just  gone  by  here  the  day 
before. 

But  to  Gregory  this  solitude  brought 
no  quick  distress.  With  a  bird  or  two 
at  his  belt  he  turned  again  toward  his 
dying  fire.  Once  on  the  way  he  paused, 
as  he  came  in  sight  of  the  sloop,  and 
gazed  upon  it  with  a  faintness  of  heart 
he  had  not  known  since  his  voyage  be- 
gan. However,  it  presently  left  him, 
and  hurrying  down  to  her  side  he  be- 
gan to  unload  her  completely,  and  to 
make  a  permanent  camp  in  the  lee  of 
a  ridge  of  sand  crested  with  dwarfed 
casino  bushes,  well  up  from  the  beach. 
The  night  did  not  stop  him,  and  by  the 
time  he  was  tired  enough  for  sleep  he 
had  lightened  the  boat  of  everything 
stowed  into  her  the  previous  day.  Be- 
fore sunrise  he  was  at  work  again,  re- 
moving her  sandbags,  her  sails,  flags, 
cordage,  even  her  spars.  The  mast 
would  have  been  heavy  for  twro  men  to 
handle,  but  he  got  it  out  whole,  though 
not  without  hurting  one  hand  so  pain- 
fully that  he  had  to  lie  off  for  over  two 
hours.     But  by    mid-day  he   was  busy 


again,  and  when  at  low  water  poor 
Sweetheart  comfortably  turned  upon 
her  side  on  the  odorous,  clean  sand,  it 
was  never  more  to  rise.  The  keen, 
new  axe  of  her  master  ended  her  days. 

"  No  !  O  no  ! "  he  said  to  me,  "  call 
it  anything  but  courage  !  I  felt — I 
don't  want  to  be  sentimental  —  I'm 
sure  I  was  not  sentimental  at  the 
time,  but  —  I  felt  as  though  I  were 
a  murderer.  All  I  knew  was  that 
it  had  to  be  done.  I  trembled  like  a 
thief.  I  had  to  stoop  twice  before  I 
could  take  up  the  axe,  and  I  was  so  cold 
my  teeth  chattered.  When  I  lifted  the 
first  blow  I  didn't  know  where  it  was 
going  to  fall.  But  it  struck  as  true  as 
a  die,  and  then  I  flew  at  it.  I  never 
chopped  so  fast  or  clean  in  my  life.  I 
wasn't  fierce  ;  I  was  as  full  of  self-de- 
light as  an  overpraised  child.  And  yet 
when  something  delayed  me  an  instant 
I  found  I  was  still  shaking.  Cour- 
age," said  he,  "  O  no  ;  I  know  what  it 
was,  and  I  knew  then.  But  I  had  no 
choice  ;  it  was  my  last  chance." 

I  told  him  that  any  one  might  have 
thought  him  a  madman  chopping  up 
his  last  chance. 

"Maybe  so,"  he  replied,  "but  I 
wasn't  ;  it  was  the  one  sane  thing  I 
could  do  ; "  and  he  went  on  to  tell  me 
that  when  night  fell  the  tallest  fire  that 
ever  leapt  from  those  sands  blazed 
from  Sweetheart's  piled  ribs  and  keel. 

It  was  proof  to  him  of  his  having 
been  shrewd,  he  said,  that  for  many 
days  he  felt  no  repentance  of  the  act 
nor  was  in  the  least  lonely.  There  was 
an  infinite  relief  merely  in  getting  clean 
away  from  the  huge  world  of  men, 
with  all  its  exactions  and  tempta- 
tions and  the  myriad  rebukes  and  re- 
buffs of  its  crass  propriety  and  thrift. 
He  had  endured  solitude  enough  in 
it ;  the  secret  loneliness  of  a  spiritual 
bankruptcy.  Here  was  life  begun 
over,  with  none  to  make  new  debts  to 
except  nature  and  himself,  and  no  be- 
setments  but  his  own  circumvented 
propensities.  What  humble,  happy 
masterhood  !  Each  dawn  he  rose  from 
dreamless  sleep  and  leaped  into  the 
surf  as  into  the  embrace  of  a  new  exist- 
ence. Every  hour  of  day  brought  some 
unfretting  task  or  bale  pastime.  With 
sheath-knife    and   sail-needle    he    made 
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of  his  mainsail  a  handsome  tent,  using 
the  mainboom  for  his  ridge-pole,  and 
finishing  it  just  in  time  for  the  first 
night  of  rain — when,  nevertheless,  he 
lost  all  his  coffee  ! 

He  did  not  waste  toil.  He  hoarded 
its  opportunities  as  one  might  husband 
salt  on  the  mountains  or  water  in  the 
desert,  and  loitering  in  well- calculated 
idleness  between  thoughts  many  and 
things  of  sea  and  shore  innumerable, 
filled  the  intervals  from  labor  to  labor 
with  gentle  entertainment.  Skyward 
ponderings  by  night,  canny  discoveries 
under  foot  by  day,  quickened  his  mind 
and  sight  to  vast  and  to  minute  signifi- 
cances, until  they  declared  an  Author 
known  to  him  hitherto  only  by  tradi- 
tion, and  every  acre  of  the  barren  islet 
grew  fertile  in  beauties  and  mysteries, 
and  a  handful  of  sand  at  the  door  of 
his  tent  held  him  for  hours  guessing 
the  titanic  battles  that  had  ground  the 
invincible  quartz  to  that  crystal  meal 
and  fed  it  to  the  sea. 

I  may  be  more  rhetorical  than  he 
was,  but  he  made  all  the  more  of  these 
conditions  while  experiencing  them,  be- 
cause he  knew  they  could  not  last  out 
the  thirty  days,  nor  half  the  thirty,  and 
took  modest  comfort  in  a  will  strong 
enough  to  meet  all  present  demands, 
well  knowing  there  was  one  exigency 
yet  to  arise,  one  old  usurer  still  to  be 
settled  with  who  had  not  yet  brought 
in  his  dun. 


IV 


It  came  —  began  to  come  —  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  week.  At  its  fa- 
miliar approach  he  felt  no  dismay,  save 
a  certain  inert  dismay  that  it  brought 
none.  Three,  four,  five  times  he  went 
bravely  to  the  rill,  drowned  his  thirst 
and  called  himself  satisfied  ;  but  the 
second  day  was  worse  than  the  first ; 
the  craving  was  better  than  the  rill's 
brief  cure  of  it,  and  once  he  rose 
straight  from  drinking  of  the  stream 
and  climbed  the  dune  to  look  for  a  sail. 

He  strove  in  vain  to  labor.  The  pleas- 
ures  of  toil  were  as  stale  as  those  of 
idleness.  His  books  were  put  aside 
with  a  shudder,  and  he  walked  abroad 
with  a  changed  gait  ;  the  old  extor- 
tioner was  levying  on  his  nerves.     And 


on  his  brain.  He  dreamed  that  night 
of  war-times;  found  himself  comman- 
der of  a  whole  battery  of  heavy  guns, 
and  lo,  they  were  all  quaker- cannon. 
When  he  would  have  fled  monstrous 
terrors  met  him  at  every  turn,  till  he 
woke  and  could  sleep  no  more.  Dawn 
widened  over  sky  and  sea,  but  its  vast 
beauty  only  mocked  the  castaway.  All 
day  long  he  wandered  up  and  down 
and  along  and  across  his  glittering  pri- 
son, no  tiniest  speck  of  canvas,  no  faint- 
est wreath  of  smoke,  on  any  water's 
edge  ;  the  horror  of  his  isolation  grow- 
ing— growing — like  the  monsters  of  his 
dream,  and  his  whole  nature  wild  with 
a  desire  wdiich  wras  no  longer  a  mere 
physical  drought,  but  a  passion  of  the 
soul,  that  gave  the  will  an  unnatural 
energy  and  set  at  naught  every  true 
interest  of  earth  and  heaven.  Again 
and  again  he  would  have  shrieked  its 
anguish,  but  the  first  note  of  his  voice 
rebuked  him  to  silence  as  if  he  had 
espied  himself  in  a  glass.  He  fell  on 
his  face  voiceless,  writhing,  and  prom- 
ised himself,  nay,  pledged  creation  and 
its  Creator,  that  on  the  day  of  his  re- 
turn to  the  walks  of  men  he  would  drink 
the  cup  of  madness  and  would  drink  it 
thenceforth  till  he  died. 

When  night  came  again  he  paced  the 
sands  for  hours  and  then  fell  to  work 
to  drag  by  long  and  toiling  obliques  to 
a  favorable  point  on  the  southern  end 
of  the  island  the  mast  he  had  saved,  and 
to  raise  there  a  flag  of  distress.  In  the 
shortness  of  his  resources  he  dared  not 
choose  the  boldest  exposures,  where  the 
first  high  wind  would  cast  it  down  ;  but 
where  he  placed  it  it  could  be  seen 
from  every  quarter  except  the  north, 
and  any  sail  approaching  from  that  di- 
rection was  virtually  sure  to  come  with- 
in hail  even  of  the  voice. 

Day  had  come  again  as  he  left  the 
finished  task,  and  once  more  from  the 
highest  wind-built  ridge  his  hungering 
eyes  swept  the  round  sea's  edge.  But 
he  saw  no  sail.  Nerveless  and  ex- 
hausted he  descended  to  the  southeast- 
ern beach  and  wratched  the  morning 
brighten.  The  breezes,  that  for  some 
time  had  slept,  fitfully  revived,  and  the 
sun  leaped  from  the  sea  and  burned  its 
way  through  a  low  bank  of  dark  and 
ruddy  clouds  with  so  unusual  a  splen- 
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dor  that  the  beholder  was  in  some  de- 
gree both  quickened  and  tranquillized. 
He  could  even  play  at  self-command, 
and  in  child  fashion  bound  himself  not 
to  mount  the  dunes  again  for  a  north- 
ern look  within  an  hour.  This  south- 
ern half-circle  must  suffice.  Indeed, 
unless  these  idle  zephyrs  should  amend, 
no  sail  could  in  that  time  draw  near 
enough  to  notice  any  signal  he  could 
offer. 

Playing  at  self-command  gave  him 
some  earnest  of  it.  In  a  whim  of  the 
better  man  he  put  off  his  clothes  and 
sprang  into  the  breakers.  He  had 
grown  chill,  but  a  long  wrestle  with 
the  surf  warmed  his  blood,  and  as  he 
reclothed  himself  and  with  a  better 
step  took  his  way  along  the  beach 
toward  his  tent  a  returning  zest  of 
manhood  refreshed  his  spirit.  The 
hour  was  up,  but  in  a  kind  of  equili- 
brium of  impulses  and  with  much 
emptiness  of  mind,  he  let  it  lengthen 
on,  made  a  fire,  and  for  the  first  time 
in  two  days  cooked  food.  He  ate  and 
still  tarried.  A  brand  in  his  camp  fire, 
a  piece  from  the  remnant  of  his  boat, 
made  beautiful  flames.  He  idly  cast  in 
another  and  was  pleased  to  find  himself 
sitting  there  instead  of  gazing  his  eyes 
out  for  sails  that  never  rose  into  view. 
He  watched  a  third  brand  smoke  and 
blaze.  And  then,  as  tamely  as  if  the 
new  impulse  were  only  another  part  of 
a  continued  abstraction,  he  arose  and 
once  more  climbed  the  sandy  hills.  The 
highest  Avas  some  distance  from  his 
camp.  At  one  point  near  its  top  a 
brief  northeastward  glimpse  of  the 
marsh's  outer  edge  and  the  blue  waters 
beyond  showed  at  least  that  nothing 
had  come  near  enough  to  raise  the  peli- 
cans. But  the  instant  his  sight  cleared 
the  crown  of  the  ridge  he  rushed  for- 
ward, threw  up  his  arms,  and  lifted  his 
voice  in  a  long,  imploring  yell.  Hardly 
two  miles  away,  her  shapely  canvas 
leaning  and  stiffening  in  the  aug- 
mented breeze,  a  small  yacht  had  just 
gone  about,  and  with  twice  the  speed 
at  which  she  must  have  approached 
w;is  hurrying  back  straight  into  the 
north. 

The  frantic  man  dashed  back  and 
forth  along  the  crest,  tossing  his  arms, 
waving  his  Madras  handkerchief,  curs- 


ing himself  for  leaving  his  gun  so  far 
behind,  and  again  and  again  repeating 
his  vain  ahoys  in  wilder  and  wilder  al- 
ternations of  beseeching  and  rage.  The 
lessening  craft  flew  straight  on,  no  ear 
in  her  skilled  enough  to  catch  the  dis- 
tant cry,  and  no  eye  alert  enough  to 
scan  the  dwindling  sand-hills.  He 
ceased  to  call,  but  still,  with  heavy 
notes  of  distress  to  himself,  waved  and 
waved,  now  here,  now  there,  while  the 
sail  grew  smaller  and  smaller.  At  length 
he  stopped  this  also  and  only  stood  gaz- 
ing. Almost  on  first  sight  of  the  craft 
he  had  guessed  that  the  men  in  her  had 
taken  alarm  at  the  signs  of  changing 
weather,  and  seeing  the  freshening 
smoke  of  his  fire  had  also  inferred  that 
earlier  sportsmen  were  already  on  the 
island.  Oh,  if  he  could  have  fired  one 
shot  when  she  was  nearest  !  But  already 
she  was  as  hopelessly  gone  as  though 
she  were  even  now  below  the  horizon. 
Suddenly  he  turned  and  ran  down  to 
his  camp.  Not  for  the  gun  ;  not  in 
any  new  hope  of  signalling  the  yacht. 
No,  no  ;  a  raft !  a  raft  !  Deliverance 
or  destruction,  it  should  be  at  his  own 
hand  and  should  wait  no  longer  ! 

A  raft  forthwith  he  set  about  to  make. 
Some  stout  portions  of  his  boat  were 
still  left.  Tough  shrubs  of  the  sand- 
hills furnished  trennels  and  suppler 
parts.  Of  ropes  there  was  no  lack. 
The  mast  was  easily  dragged  down 
again  to  the  beach  to  be  once  more  a 
mast,  and  in  nervous  haste,  yet  with 
skill  and  thoroughness,  the  tent  was 
ripped  up  and  remade  into  a  sail,  and 
even  a  rude  centreboard  was  rigged  in 
order  that  one  might  tack  against  un- 
favorable winds. 

Winds,  at  nightfall,  when  the  thing 
began  to  be  near  completion,  there  were 
none.  The  day's  sky  had  steadily  with- 
drawn its  favor.  The  sun  shone  as  it  sank 
into  the  waves,  but  in  the  northwest 
and  southeast  dazzling  thunderheads 
swelled  from  the  sea's  line  high  into  the 
heavens,  and  in  the  early  dusk  began 
with  silent  kindlings  to  challenge  each 
other  to  battle.  As  night  swiftly  closed 
down  the  air  grew  unnaturally  still. 
From  the  toiler's  brow,  worse  than  at 
noon,  the  sweat  rolled  off,  as  at  last  he 
brought  his  work  to  a  close  by  the  glare 
of  his  leaping  camp-fire.     Now,  unless 
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he  meant  only  to  perish,  he  must  once 
more  eat  and  sleep  while  he  might. 
Then  let  the  storm  fall ;  the  moment  it 
was  safely  over  and  the  wind  in  the 
right  quarter  he  would  sail.  As  for  the 
thirst  which  had  been  such  torture 
while  thwarted,  now  that  it  ruled  un- 
challenged, it  was  purely  a  wild,  glad 
zeal  as  full  of  method  as  of  diligence. 
But  first  he  must  make  his  diminished 
provisions  and  his  powder  safe  against 
the  elements  ;  and  this  he  did,  covering 
them  with  a  water-proof  stuff  and  bury- 
ing them  in  a  northern  slope  of  sand. 

He  awoke  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
night.  The  stars  of  the  zenith  were 
quenched.  Blackness  walled  and  roofed 
him  in  close  about  his  crumbled  fire, 
save  when  at  shorter  and  shorter  inter- 
vals and  with  more  and  more  deafening 
thunders  the  huge  clouds  lit  up  their 
own  forms,  writhing  one  upon  another, 
and  revealed  the  awe-struck  sea  and 
ghostly  sands  waiting  breathlessly  be- 
low. He  rose  to  lay  on  more  fuel,  and 
while  he  was  in  the  act  the  tornado 
broke  upon  him.  The  wind,  as  he  had 
forecast,  came  out  of  the  southeast.  In 
an  instant  it  was  roaring  and  hurtling 
against  the  farther  side  of  his  island 
rampart  like  the  charge  of  a  hundred 
thousand  horse  and  tossing  the  sand 
of  the  dunes  like  blown  hair  into  the 
northwest,  while  the  rain  in  one  wild 
deluge  lashed  the  frantic  sea  and  wel- 
tering lagoon  as  with  the  whips  of  the 
Furies. 

He  had  kept  the  sail  on  the  beach  for 
a  protection  from  the  storm,  but  before 
he  could  crawl  under  it  he  was  as  wet  as 
though  he  had  been  tossed  up  by  the 
deep,  and  yet  was  glad  to  gain  its  cover 
from  the  blinding  floods  and  stinging 
sand.  Here  he  lay  for  more  than  an 
hour,  the  rage  of  the  tempest  continu- 
ally growing,  the  heavens  in  a  constant 
pulsing  glare  of  lightnings,  their  ter- 
rific thunders  smiting  and  bellowing 
round  and  round  its  echoing  vault,  and 
the  very  island  seeming  at  times  to 
stagger  back  and  recover  again  as  it 
braced  itself  against  the  fearful  onsets 
of  the  wind.  Snuggling  in  his  sail-cloth 
burrow,  he  complacently  recalled  an 
earlier  storm  like  this,  which  he  and 
Sweetheart,  the  only  other  time  they 
ever  were  here,   had  tranquilly  weath- 


ered in  this  same  lagoon.  On  the  main- 
land, in  that  storm,  cane-  and  rice-fields 
had  been  laid  low  and  half  destroyed, 
houses  had  been  unroofed,  men  had 
been  killed.  A  woman  and  a  boy,  un- 
der a  pecan-tree,  were  struck  by  light- 
ning ;  and  three  men  who  had  covered 
themselves  with  a  tarpaulin  on  one  of 
the  wharves  in  New  Orleans  were  blown 
with  it  into  the  Mississippi,  poor  fel- 
lows, and  were  drowned  ;  a  fact  worthy 
of  second  consideration  in  the  present 
juncture. 

This  second  thought  had  hardly  been 
given  it  before  he  crept  hastily  from 
his  refuge  and  confronted  the  gale  in 
quick  alarm.  The  hurricane  was  veer- 
ing to  southward.  Let  it  shift  but  a 
point  or  two  more,  and  its  entire  force 
would  sweep  the  lagoon  and  its  beach. 
Before  long  the  change  came.  The 
mass  of  canvas  at  his  feet  leapt  clear  of 
the  ground  and  fell  two  or  three  yards 
away.  He  sprang  to  seize  it,  but  in  the 
same  instant  the  whole  storm  —  rain, 
wind,  and  sand — whirled  like  a  troop 
of  fiends  round  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  the  ceaseless  lightnings  show- 
ing the  way,  and  came  tearing  and 
howling  up  its  hither  side.  The  white 
sail  lifted,  bellied,  rolled,  fell,  vaulted 
into  the  air,  fell  again,  tumbled  on,  and 
at  the  foot  of  a  dune  stopped  until  its 
wind-buffeted  pursuer  had  almost  over- 
taken it.  Then  it  fled  again,  faster, 
faster,  higher,  higher  up  the  sandy 
slope  to  its  top,  caught  and  clung  an 
instant  on  some  unseen  bush,  and  then 
with  one  mad  bound  into  the  black  sky, 
unrolled,  widened  like  a  phantom,  and 
vanished  forever. 

Gregory  turned  in  desperation,  and 
in  the  glare  of  the  lightning  looked  back 
toward  his  raft.  Great  waves  were  roll- 
ing along  and  across  the  slender  reef 
in  wide  obliques  and  beating  them- 
selves to  death  in  the  lagoon,  or  sweep- 
ing out  of  it  again  seaward  at  its  more 
northern  end.  On  the  dishevelled  crest 
of  one  he  saw  his  raft,  and  on  another 
its  mast.  He  could  not  look  a  second 
time.  The  flying  sand  blinded  him  and 
cut  the  blood  from  his  face.  He  could 
only  cover  his  eyes  and  crawl  under 
the  bushes  in  such  poor  lee  as  he  could 
find  ;  and  there,  with  the  first  lull  of 
the   storm,  heavy  with  exhaustion  and 
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despair,  be  fell  asleep  and  slept  until 
far  into  the  day.  When  he  awoke  the 
tempest  was  over. 

Even  more  completely  the  tumult 
within  him  was  quieted.  He  rose  and 
stood  forth  mute  in  spirit  as  in  speech ; 
humbled,  yet  content,  in  the  conscious- 
ness that  having  miserably  failed  first 
to  save  himself  and  then  to  rue  himself 
back  to  destruction,  the  hurricane  had 
been  his  deliverer.  It  had  spared  his 
supplies,  his  ammunition,  his  weapons, 
only  hiding  them  deeper  under  the 
dune  sands  ;  but  scarce  a  vestige  of  his 
camp  remained  and  of  his  raft  nothing, 
and  as  once  more  from  the  highest 
sand-ridge  he  looked  down  upon  the 
sea  weltering  in  the  majestic  after-heav- 
ings  of  its  passion,  at  the  eastern 
beach  booming  under  the  shock  of  its 
lofty  rollers,  and  then  into  the  sky  still 
gray  with  the  endless  flight  of  south- 
ward-hurrying scud,  he  felt  the  stir  of 
a  new  attachment  to  them  and  his  wild 
prison,  and  pledged  alliance  with  them 
thenceforth. 


Here,  in  giving  me  his  account, 
Gregory  asked  me  if  that  sounded  sen- 
timental. I  said  no,  and  thereupon  he 
actually  tried  to  apologize  to  me  as  a 
professional  story-teller,  for  having  had 
so  few  deep  feelings  in  the  moments 
where  the  romancists  are  supposed  to 
place  them.  I  told  him  what  I  had 
once  seen  a  mechanic  do  on  a  steep, 
slated  roof  nearly  a  hundred  feet  from 
the  pavement.  He  had  faced  around 
from  his  work,  which  was  close  to  the 
ridge-tiles,  probably  to  kick  off  the 
shabby  shoes  he  had  on,  when  some 
hold  failed  him  and  he  began  to  slide 
toward  the  eaves.  We  people  in  the 
street  below  fairly  moaned  our  horror, 
but  he  didn't  utter  a  sound.  He  held 
back  with  all  his  skill,  one  leg  thrust 
out  in  front,  the  other  drawn  up  with 
the  knee  to  his  breast,  and  his  hands 
liattened  beside  him  on  the  slates,  but 
he  came  steadily  on  down  till  his  for- 
ward foot  passed  over  the  eaves  and  his 
heel  caught  on  the  tin  gutter.  Then 
he  stopped.  We  held  our  breath  below. 
He  slowly  and  cautiously  threw  off  one 


shoe,  then  the  other,  and  then  turned, 
climbed  back  up  the  roof  and  resumed 
his  work.  And  we  two  or  three  wit- 
nesses down  in  the  street  didn't  think 
any  less  of  him  because  he  did  so  with- 
out any  show  of  our  glad  emotion. 

"  O,  if  I'd  had  that  fellow's  nerve," 
said  Gregory,  "  that  would  be  another 
thing  ! " 

My  wife  and  I  smiled  at  each  other. 
"  How  would  it  be  '  another  thing  ?  '  " 
we  asked.  "  Did  you  not  quietly  get 
up  and  begin  life  over  again  as  if  noth- 
ing had  occurred  ?  " 

"  There  wasn't  anything  else  to  do," 
he  replied,  with  a  smile.  "  The  feel- 
ings came  later,  too,  in  an  easy  sort  o' 
gradual  way.  I  never  could  quite  make 
out  how  men  get  such  clear  notions  of 
what  they  call  '  Providence,'  but,  just 
the  same,  I  know  by  experience  there's 
all  the  difference  of  peace  and  misery, 
or  life  and  death,  whether  you're  in 
partnership  with  the  things  that  help 
the  world  on,  or  with  those  that  hold  it 
back." 

"  But  with  that  feeling,"  my  wife 
asked,  "did  not  your  longing  for  our 
human  world  continue  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  but  I  got  a  new 
liking  for  it — although,  you  understand, 
/  never  had  anything  against  it,  of 
course.  It's  too  big  and  strong  for  me, 
that's  all ;  and  that's  my  fault.  Your 
man  on  that  slippery  roof  kicking  his 
shoes  off  is  a  sort  of  parable  to  me.  If 
your  hand  or  your  foot  offend  you  and 
you  have  to  cut  it  off,  that's  a  physi- 
cal disablement,  and  bad  enough.  But 
when  your  gloves  and  your  shoes  are 
too  much  for  you,  and  you  have  to 
pluck  them  off  and  cast  them  from  you, 
you  find  each  one  is  a  great  big  piece 
of  the  civilized  world,  and  you  hardly 
know  how  much  you  did  like  it,  till 
you've  lost  it.  And  still,  it's  no  use 
longing,  when  you  know  your  limita- 
tions, and  I  saw  I'd  got  to  keep  my 
world  trimmed  down  to  where  I  could 
run  barefooted  on  the  sand." 

He  told  us  that  now  he  began  for 
the  first  time  since  coming  to  the 
island,  to  find  his  books  his  best  source 
of  interest  and  diversion.  He  learned, 
he  said,  a  way  of  reading  by  which  sea, 
sky,  book,  island,  and  absent  humanity, 
all  seemed  parts  of  one  whole,  and  all 
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to  speak  together  in  one  harmony, 
while  they  toiled  together  for  one  har- 
mony some  day  to  Toe  perfected.  Not 
all  books,  nor  even  all  good  books, 
were  equally  good  for  that  effect,  he 
thought,  and  the  best 

"  You  might  not  think  it,"  he  said, 
"  but  the  best  was  a  Bible  I'd  chanced 
to  carry  along  ; "  he  didn't  know  pre- 
cisely what  kind,  but  "just  one  of 
these  ordinary  Bibles  you  see  lying 
around  in  people's  houses."  He  ex- 
tolled the  psalms  and  asked  my  wife  if 
she'd  ever  noticed  the  beauty  of  the 
twenty-third.  She  smiled  and  said  she 
believed  she  had. 

"Then  there  was  one,"  he  went  on, 
"  beginning,  '  Lord,  my  heart  is  not 
haughty,  nor  mine  eyes  lofty  ;  neither 
do  I  exercise  myself  in  great  matters, 
or  in  things  too  wonderful  for  me ; ' 
and  by  and  by  it  says,  '  Surely,  I  have 
quieted  myself  as  a  child  that  is  weaned  : 
my  soul  is  even  as  a  weaned  child.' ' 

One  day,  after  a  most  marvellous  sun- 
set, he  had  been  reading,  he  said,  "  that 
long  psalm  with  twenty-two  parts  in  it — 
a  hundred  and  seventy-six  verses."  He 
had  intended  to  read  "Lord,  my  heart 
is  not  haughty "  after  it,  though  the 
light  was  fast  failing,  but  at  the  hun- 
dred and  seventy-sixth  verse  he  closed 
the  book.  Thus  he  sat  in  the  nearly 
motionless  air,  gazing  on  the  ripples  of 
the  lagoon  as,  now  singly,  and  now  by 
twos  or  threes,  they  glided  up  the  beach 
tinged  with  the  colors  of  parting  day 
as  with  a  grace  of  resignation,  and 
sank  into  the  grateful  sands  like  the 
lines  of  this  last  verse  sinking  into  his 
heart ;  now  singly — "  I  have  gone  astray 
like  a  lost  sheep  ; "  and  now  by  twos — 
"  I  have  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep  ; 
save  thy  servant;"  or  by  threes — "I 
have  gone  astray  like  a  lost  sheep ; 
save  thy  servant ;  for  I  do  not  forget 
thy  commandments." 

"  I  shouldn't  tell  that,"  he  said  to  us, 
"  if  I  didn't  know  so  well  how  little  it 
counts  for.  But  I  knew  at  the  time  that 
when  the  next  day  but  one  should  bring 
the  light -house  steamer  I  shouldn't 
be  any  more  fit  to  go  ashore,  to  stay, 
than  a  jelly-fish."  We  agreed,  he  and 
I  (my  wife  dissenting)  that  there  can 
be  as  wide  a  distance  between  fine  feel- 
ings and  faithful  doing  as,  he  said,  "  be- 


tween listening  to  the  band  and  charg- 
ing a  battery." 

On  the  islet  the  night  deepened.  The 
moon  had  not  risen,  and  the  stars 
only  glorified  the  dark,  as  it,  in  turn, 
revealed  the  unearthly  beauties  of  a 
phosphorescent  sea.  It  was  one  of 
those  rare  hours  in  which  the  deep  con- 
fessed the  amazing  numbers  of  its  own 
living  and  swarming  constellations.  Not 
a  fish  could  leap  or  dart,  not  a  sinuous 
thing  could  turn,  but  it  became  an  ani- 
mate torch.  Every  quick  movement 
was  a  gleam  of  green  fire.  No  drifting, 
flaccid  life  could  pulse  so  softly  along 
but  it  betrayed  itself  in  lambent  out- 
lines. Each  throb  of  the  water  became 
a  beam  of  light,  and  every  ripple  that 
widened  over  the  strand  — still  whisper- 
ing, "  I  have  gone  astray  " — was  edged 
with  luminous  pearls. 

In  an  agreeable  weariness  of  frame, 
untroubled  in  mind,  and  counting  the 
night  too  beautiful  for  slumber  he  re- 
clined on  the  dry  sands  with  an  arm 
thrown  over  a  small  pile  of  fagots  which 
he  had  spent  the  day  in  gathering  from 
every  part  of  the  island  to  serve  his 
need  for  the  brief  remainder  of  his 
stay.  In  this  search  he  had  found  but 
one  piece  of  his  boat,  a  pine  board. 
This  he  had  been  glad  to  rive  into  long 
splinters  and  bind  together  again  as  a 
brand,  with  which  to  signal  the  steamer 
if — contrary  to  her  practice,  I  think  he 
said — she  should  pass  in  the  night. 
And  so,  without  a  premonition  of  drow- 
siness, he  was  presently  asleep,  with  the 
hours  radiantly  folding  and  expiring 
one  upon  another  like  the  ripples  on 
the  beach. 

When  he  came  to  himself  he  was  on 
his  feet.  The  moon  was  high,  his  fire 
was  smouldering ;  his  heart  was  beat- 
ing madly  and  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  steamer,  looming  large,  moving  at 
full  speed,  her  red  light  showing,  her 
green  light  hid,  and  her  long  wake 
glowing  with  comet  fire.  In  a  moment 
she  would  be  passing.  It  was  too  late 
for  beacon-flame  or  torch.  He  sprang 
for  his  gun,  and  mounting  the  first  low 
rise  fired  into  the  air,  once  ! — twice  ! — 
and  shouted,  "Help  ! — help  !  " 

She  kept  straight  on.  She  was  pass- 
ing, she  was  passing !  In  trembling 
haste  he  loaded  and  fired  again,  again 
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wailed  out  his  cry  for  help,  and  still 
she  kept  her  speed.  He  had  loaded 
for  the  third  discharge,  still  frantically 
calling  the  while,  and  was  lifting  his 
gun  to  fire  when  he  saw  the  white  light 
at  her  foremast-head  begin  to  draw 
nearer  to  the  red  light  at  her  waist 
and  knew  she  was  turning.  He  fired, 
shouted,  and  tried  to  load  again  ;  but 
as  her  green  light  brightened  into  view 
beside  the  red,  he  dropped  his  gun  and 
leaped  and  crouched  and  laughed  and 
wept  for  joy. 

"  Why,  Gregory  !  "  the  naval  lieuten- 
ant cried,  as  the  castaway  climbed 
from  the  steamer's  boat  to  her  deck. 
"  Why,  you  blasted  old  cracked  fiddle  ! 
what  in " 

"  Right,  the  first  guess  ! "  laughed 
Gregory,  "  there's  where  I've  been  !  " 
and  in  the  cabin  he  explained  alL 

"The  fiddle's  mended," he  concluded. 
"You  can  play  a  tune  on  it — by  being 
careful." 

"  But  what's  your  tune  ?  "  asked  his 
hearer  ;  "  you  cannot  go  back  to  that 
island." 

"  Yes,  I'll  be  on  it  in  a  week — with  a 
schooner-load  of  cattle.  I  can  get  them 
on  credit.  Going  to  raise  cattle  there 
as  a  regular  business.  They'll  fatten 
in  that  marsh  like  blackbirds." 

True  enough,  before  the  week  was 
up  the  mended  fiddle  was  playing  its 
tune.  It  was  not  until  Gregory's  second 
return  from  his  island  that  he  came  to 
see  us  and  told  us  his  simple  story. 
We  asked  him  how  it  wras  that  the 
steamer,  that  first  time,  had  come  so 
much  earlier  than  she  generally  did. 

"She  didn't,"  he  replied.  "I  had 
miscounted  one  day." 

"Don't  you,"  asked  my  wife,  who 
would  have  liked  a  more  religious  tone 
in  Gregory's  recital,    "  don't    you  have 


trouble  to  keep  run  of  your  Sabbaths 
away  out  there  alone  ?  " 

"  Why  "  —  he  smiled  —  "  it's  always 
Sunday  there.  Here  almost  everybody 
feels  duty  bound  to  work  harder  than 
somebody  else,  or  else  make  somebody 
else  work  harder  than  he,  and  you  need 
a  day  every  now  and  then  for  Sunday — 
or  Sabbath,  at  least.  Oh,  I  suppose  it's 
all  one  in  the  end,  isn't  it  ?  You  take 
your's  in  a  pill,  I  take  mine  in  a  pow- 
der. Not  that  it's  the  least  bit  like  a 
dose,  however,  except  for  the  good  it 
does." 

"And  you're  really  prospering,  even 
in  a  material  way  !  "  I  said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "O  yes;  the 
island's  already  too  small  for  us." 

"It's  certainly  very  dangerously  ex- 
posed," said  my  wife,  and  I  guessed  her 
thought  was  on  Last  Island,  which,  you 
remember,  though  very  large  and  pop- 
ulous, had  been,  within  our  recollec- 
tion, totally  submerged,  with  dreadful 
loss  of  life. 

"Oyes,"  he  responded,  "there's  al- 
ways something,  wherever  you  are. 
One  of  these  days  some  storm's  going 
to  roll  the  sea  clean  over  the  whole 
thing." 

"  Then,  why  don't  you  move  to  a  big- 
ger island  closer  inshore  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Gregory,  and 
smiled. 

"  Afraid  !  '  said  my  wife,  incredu- 
lously. 

"  Yes,"  he  responded.  "  I'm  afraid 
my  prisoner'll  get  away  from  me." 

As  his  hand  closed  over  hers  in  good- 
by  I  saw,  what  he  could  not,  that  she 
had  half  a  notion  to  kiss  it.  I  told  her 
so  when  he  was  gone,  and  kissed  hers 
— for  him. 

"I  don't  care,"  she  said,  dreamily,  as 
it  lingered  in  mine,  "I'm  glad  I  mend- 
ed his  coat  for  him  that  time." 


IN    SLIGO    BAY 

By  R.  H.  Stoddard 

Wild  winds  are  blowing, 
And  strong  arms  rowing 
To  the  ship  that  is  going 

To  the  far,  foreign  shore  ; 
The  hot  tears  blind  me, 
For  all  things  remind  me 
Of  those  that  behind  me 

I  leave  and  deplore — 
The  wife,  children,  friends, 

I  shall  see  no  more. 

The  last  link  is  broken, 

And  the  last  words  are  spoken ; 

My  soul  has  a  token 

Of  what  is  to  be  : 
A  black  thunder-cloud, 
A  storm  wailing  loud, 
And  a  heavy-shotted  shroud 

Plunging  into  the  sea  ; 
But  it  may  be  for  another, 

And  not  for  me. 

Row  away,  boys,  away,  boys, 
Out  into  the  bay,  boys  ; 
No  longer  delay,  boys, 

For  the  pennant  floats  on  high. 
Henceforth  a  wild  ranger, 
To  peril  no  stranger, 
Familiar  with  danger, 

I  fear  not  to  die  : 
If  there  are  tyrants  on  earth, 

There  is  God  in  the  sky ! 

Soft  airs  are  blowing, 
And  bright  rivers  flowing, 
Where  palm-trees  are  growing 

In  the  fair  Southern  zone  ; 
But  river  or  tree  there, 
Whatever  may  be  there, 
I  shall  be  more  free  there 

Than  the  king  on  his  throne. 
He  needs  all  his  guards  ; 

I,  my  good  sword  alone! 


DJOIXIXG  the  street 
through  which  I  al- 
ways, in  my  child- 
hood, walked  slowly 
each  Sunday,  on  my 
way  to  and  fro  m 
church,  was  a  spot 
to  detain  lingering 
footsteps  —  a  beautiful  garden  serene 
with  the  atmosphere  of  a  worthy  old 
age,  a  garden  which  had  been  tended 
for  over  half  a  century  by  a  withered 
old  man  and  his  wife,  whose  golden  wed- 
ding was  spent  in  the  house  they  had 
built  and  in  the  garden  they  had  planted 
when  they  were  bride  and  groom.  His 
back  was  permanently  bowed  with  con- 
stant weeding  and  pruning  and  plant- 
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ing  and  hoeing,  and  his  hands  and  face 
were  brown  as  the  soil  he  cultivated. 
The  "  hot  -  glowing  ''  crimson  peonies 
were  seedlings  which  the  wife  had  sown 
in  her  youth  ;  now  great  shrubs,  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  in  circumference.  The 
flowering  shrubs  were  almost  trees. 
The  vigorous  borders  of  box  crowded 
across  the  paths  and  towered  on  either 
side,  till  one  could  scarcely  walk  through 
them.  There  were  beautiful  fairy  groves 
of  foxgloves  "  gloriously  freckled,  pur- 
ple, and  white,"  and  tall  Canterbury 
bells ;  and  at  stiffly  regular  intervals 
were  set  flowering  almonds,  St.  Peter's 
wreath,  Persian  lilacs,  "  Moses  in  the 
burning  bush/'  which  were  not  common 
in  our  town,  and  "  laburnums  rich  in 
streaming  gold,  syringas  ivory  pure." 
At  the  lower  ends  of  the  flower-bor- 
ders were  rows  of  honey-blob  gooseber- 
ries, and  aged  currant  bushes,  gray 
with  years,  overhung  by  a  few  patriar- 
chal quince  and  crab -apple  trees,  in 
whose  gnarled  branches  I  spent  many 
a  summer  afternoon,  a  happy  visitor, 
though  my  own  home  garden  was  just 
as  beautiful  and  flower-filled. 

The   varying   grades    of   city  streets 
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had  gradually  risen  around  the  garden 
until  it  lay  depressed  several  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  adjoining  streets,  a 
pleasant  valley — like  Avalon, 

Deep-meadowed,    happy,    fair,    with    orchard 

lawns. 
And    bowery    hollows    crown'd    with    summer 

seas. 

A  night  of  stone  steps  led  down  to  it 
— steps  very  steep,  narrow,  and  slippery 


with  green  moss  and  ladies'  delights 
that  crowded  and  blossomed  in  every 
crack  and  crevice  of  the  stones.  On 
each  side  arose  terraces  to  the  street, 
and  in  the  spring  these  terraces  flushed 
a  solid  mass  of  vivid,  glowing  rose-color 
from  blooming  moss-pink,  forming  such 
a  glory  that  pious  church-going  folk 
from  the  other  end  of  the  town  did  not 
think  it  wicked  to  walk  thither,  on  a 
Sunday  morn  in  May,  to  look  at  the  rosy 
banks  that  sloped  to  the  valleyed  garden, 
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Daffodils,  that  come  be/ore  the  swallow  dares,  and  take  the  zvinds  of  March  with  beauty, 


as  they  had  walked  there  in  February  or 
March  to  see 

Winter,  slumbering  in  the  open  air, 
Wear  on  his  smiling  face  a  dream  of  spring, 

in  the  shape  of  the  first  crocuses  and 
snow-drops  that  opened  beside  a  snow- 
drift still  lingering  on  a  shaded  bank, 
and  to  watch  the  first  benumbed  honey- 
bees who  greeted  every  flower  that 
bloomed  iu  that  cherished  spot,  and 
who  buzzed  in  bleak  March  winds  over 
the  purple  crocus  and  "blue-flushing" 
grape-hyacinth  as  cheerfully  as  though 
they  were  sipping  the  scarlet  poppies 
in  sunny  August. 


The  garden  edges  and  the  street  were 
overhung  by  graceful  larches  and  by 
thorny  honey-locust  trees  that  bore  on 
their  trunks  great  clusters  of  powerful 
spines,  and  sheltered  in  their  branches 
an  exceedingly  unpleasant  species  of 
fat,  fuzzy  caterpillars,  who  always  chose 
Sunday  to  drop  on  my  garments  as  I 
walked  to  church,  and  to  go  with  me  to 
meeting,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  long 
prayer  to  parade  on  my  neck,  to  my 
startled  disgust  and  agitated  whisking 
away,  and  consequent  reproof  for  being 
noisy  in  meeting. 

What  fragrances  arose  from  that  old 
garden,  and  were  wafted  out  to  passers- 
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Flower-de-luce,  puiple  and  straw-color;   over  seventy  years  old,  with  roots  four  feet  in  diameter. 

VIEWS    IN    A    CENTURY-OLD    GARDE 


by  !  The  ever-present,  pungent,  dry  aro- 
ma of  box  was  overcome  or  tempered, 
through  the  summer  months,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  delicate  flower  -  scents  that 
hung  over  the  garden -vale  like  an  im- 
perceptible mist ;  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fect and  clear  among  memory's  retro- 
spective treasures  was  that  of  the  pale 
fringed  snow -pink,  and,  later,  "sweet- 
william  with  its  homely  cottage  smell." 
Phlox  and  ten-weeks  stock  were  there, 
as  everywhere,  the  last  sweet-scented 
flowers  of  autumn. 

At  no  time  was  this  old  garden  sweet- 
er than  in  tiie  twilight,  the  eventide, 
when  all  the  great  clumps  of  snowy 
phlox,  night  -  rockets,  and  luminous 
evening- primrose,  and  all  the  tangles 
of  pale  yellow  and  white  honeysuckle 
shone  irradiated :  when 

In  puffs  of  balm  the  night-air  blows 
The  burden  which  the  day  foregoes, 


and  scents  far  richer  than  any  of  the 
day — the  "  spiced  air  of  night  "  —  float 
out  in  the  dusky  gloaming. 

Though  the  old  garden  had  many 
fragrant  leaves  and  flowers,  their  deli- 
cate perfume  was  sometimes  fairly  dead- 
ened by  an  almost  mephitic  aroma  that 
came  from  an  ancient  blossom,  a  favor- 
ite in  Shakespeare's  day — the  jewelled 
bell  of  the  noxious  crown  -  imperial. 
This  stately  flower,  with  its  rich  color 
and  pearly  drops,  has,  through  its  evil 
scent,  been  firmly  banished  from  our 
garden  borders. 

One  of  the  most  cheerful  flowers  of 
this  and  of  my  mother's  garden  was 
the  happy-faced  little  pansy  that,  under 
various  fanciful  folk -names,  has  ever 
been  loved.  Like  Montgomery's  daisy 
it  blossomed  everywhere.  Its  Italian 
name  means  idle  thoughts  ;  the  Ger- 
man, "little  stepmother."  Spenser  called 
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Poppies  flaunting  near  the  graves. 


it  "  pawnee."  Shakespeare  said  maidens 
called  it  "Love  in  Idleness,"  and  Dray- 
ton named  it  heartsease.  Dr.  Prior 
gives  these  names  —  "  Herb  Trinity, 
Three  Faces  under  a  Hood,  Fancy, 
Flamy,  Kiss  Me,  Pull  Me,  Cuddle  unto 
You,  Tickle  my  Fancy,  Kiss  Me  Ere  I 
Rise,  Jump  Up  and  Kiss  me,  Kiss  Me  at 
the  Garden  Gate,  Pink  of  My  Joan." 
To  these  let  me  add  the  New  England 
names  :  bird's-eye,  garden- gate,  johnny- 
jump-up,  kit-run-about,  none-so-pretty, 
and  ladies'  delight.  All  these  testify  to 
the  affectionate  and  intimate  friendship 
felt  for  this  laughing  and  fairly  speak- 
ing little  garden  face,  not  the  least  of 
whose  endearing  qualities  was  that, 
after  a  half- warm,  snow-melting  week  in 
January  or  February,  this  brightsome 
little  "delight"  often  opened  a  tiny 
blossom  to  greet  and  cheer  us — a  true 
"jump-up-and-kiss-me,"  and  proved  by 


its  blooming  the  truth  of  the  graceful 
Chinese  verse, 

Ere  man  is  aware 
That  the  spring  is  here 

The  plants  have  found  it  out. 

Another  dearly  loved  spring  flower  was 
the  daffodil,  beloved  also  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish dramatists  and  poets,  and  of  mod- 
ern authors  as  well,  when  we  find  that 
Keats  names  a  daffodil  as  the  thing  of 
beauty  that  is  a  joy  forever.  Perhaps 
the  happiest  and  most  poetic  descrip- 
tion of  daffodils  is  that  of  Dora  Words- 
worth, when  she  speaks  of  them  as 
gay  and  glancing,  and  laughing  with 
the  wind.  Perdita,  in  "  The  Winter's 
Tale,"  thus  describes  them  in  her  ever- 
quoted  list  :  "  Daffodils,  that  come  be- 
fore the  swallow  dares,  and  take  the  winds 
of  March  with  beauty."  Most  cheerful 
and    sunny   of  all    our   spring  flowers, 
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they  have  never  lost  their  old-time  pop- 
ularity, and  they  still  laugh  at  bleak 
March  winds. 

Bouncing  Bet  and  her  comely,  hearty 
cousins  of  the  Pink  family  made  de- 
lightsome many  a  corner  of  our  home 
garden.  The  pinks  were  Jove's  own 
flowers,  and  the  carthusian  pink,  china 
pink,  clove  pink,  snow  pink,  plumed 
pink,  mullein  pink,  sweet  -  william, 
maltese  cross,  ragged  robin,  catch-fly, 
and  campion  all  made  gay  and  sweet 
the  summer.  The  clove  pink  was  the 
ancestor  of  all  the  carnations. 

The  richest  autumnal  glory  came 
from  the  cheerful  marigold,  the  "  golde  " 
of  Chaucer,  and  "  marybud  "  of  Shake- 
speare. This  flower,  beloved  of  all  the 
old  writers  as  deeply  suggestive  and 
emblematic,  has  been  coldly  neglected 
by  modern  poets,  as  for  awhile  it  van- 
ished from  modern  town  gardens  ;  but 
it  may  regain  its  popularity  in  verse  as 
it  has  in  cultivation.  In  farm  gardens 
it  has  always  flourished,  and  every  au- 
tumn has  "  gone  to  bed  with  the  sun 
and  with  him  risen  weeping,"  and  has 
given  forth  in  the  autumn  air  its  acrid 
odor,  which  to  me  is  not  dis- 
agreeable, though  my  old  her- 
bal calls  it  "a  very  naughty 
smell." 

A  favorite  shrub  in  our  gar- 
den, as  in  every  country  door- 
yard,   was    southernwood,    or 
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Cock's-comb,  Princess  Feather,  Poppies,   Larkspur  and  Lavender. 


lad's-love.  A  sprig  of  it  was  carried 
to  meeting  each  summer  Sunday  by 
many  old  ladies,  and  with  its  finely 
dissected,  bluish  -  green  foliage,  and 
clean,  pungent  scent,  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  in  the  meeting-house,  and  pleasant 
to  sniff  at.  The  "  virtues  of  flowers  " 
took  a  prominent  place  in  the  descrip- 
tions in  old-time  botanies.  The  south- 
ernwood had  strong  medicinal  quali- 
ties, was  used  to  cure  "  vanityes  of  the 
head." 

"  Take  a  quantitye  of  Suthernwood 
and  put  it  upon  kindled  coales  to  burn, 
and  being  made  into  powder  mix  it 
with  the  oyle  of  radishes  and  anoynt  a 
balde  place  and  you  shall  see  great  ex- 
periences." 

And  it  was  of  power  as  a  love-charm. 
If  you  placed  a  sprig  in  each  shoe  and 
wore  it  through  the  day  when  you  were 
in  love  you  would  then  also  in  some 
way  "  see  great  experiences." 

In  the  tender  glamour  of  happy  as- 
sociation, all  flowers  in  the  old  garden 
seem  to  have  been  loved  save  the  garish 
petunia,  whose  sickish  odor  grew  more 
offensive  and  more  powerful  at  night- 
fall, and  made  me  long  to  tear  it  away 
from  its  dainty  garden-fellows,  and  the 
portulacca  with  its  fleshy,  worm-like 
stems  and  leaves,  and  its  aggressive- 
ly pushing  habits,  "  never  would  be 
missed."  Perhaps  its  close  relation  to 
the  "pusley,"  most  hated  of  weeds, 
makes  us  eye  it  askance. 

Yet  these  old  weeds  should  not  be 
forgotten  in  the  story  of  the  garden, 
for,  as  the  Spaniard  truly  says  : 

More  in  the  garden  grows 
Than  the  gardener  sows. 

The  plantain  was  called  by  the  Indians 
the  "  white  man's  foot,"  for  close  did  it 
follow  in  the  white  man's  track.  Not 
less  closely  do  such  old  weeds  as  chick- 
weed,  motherwort,  and  wild  mustard 
cling  to  man  and  thrive  in  every  door- 
yard.  They  grow  to  be  so  familiar,  so 
truly  domestic,  that  they  almost  seem 
friends.  The  vast  spider-webs,  too, 
were  never  a  blemish  in  the  garden, 
and  when  their  delicate  lace-work  was 
spangled  with  dew  seemed  fairly  an 
ornament. 

There  was  one  attribute  of  the  gar- 
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THE    "PEACE    TREE"    ON    THE    OLD    WILLIAMS    PLACE    AT    FARMINGTON,   CONN. 
(An  elm  planted  to  commemorate  the  close  of  the   Revolutionary  War.) 


den,  one  part  of  Nature's  economy, 
which  added  much  to  its  charm — it  was 
the  crowding  abundance,  the  over-ful- 
ness of  leaf,  bud,  and  blossom.  Nature 
there  displayed  no  bare  expanses  of  na- 
ked soil,  as  in  some  modern  too-care- 
fully-kept parterre  ;  the  dull  earth  was 
covered  with  a  tangle  of  ready-growing, 
self -so  wing,  lowly  flowers,  that  tilled 
every  space  left  unoccupied  by  the  state- 
lier garden  favorites,  and  crowded  every 
corner  with  cheerful,  though  unostenta- 
tious bloom.  And  the  close  juxtaposi- 
tion, and  even  intermingling,  of  flowers 
with  herbs,  vegetables,  and  fruits  gave 


a  sense  of  homely  simplicity  and  useful- 
ness as  well  as  of  beauty.  The  soft, 
purple  eyes  of  the  mourning  bride  were 
no  less  lovely  to  us  in  "  our  garden  "be- 
cause they  opened  under  the  shade  of 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  ;  and  the 
sweet  alyssum  and  candy -tuft  were  no 
less  honey-sweet.  The  delicate,  pinky- 
purple  hues  of  the  sweet-peas  were  not 
dimmed  by  their  vivid  neighbors  at  the 
end  of  the  row  of  poles — the  scarlet 
runners.  The  adlumia,  or  mountain 
fringe,  was  a  special  vine  of  our  own, 
and  known  by  a  special  name — virgin's 
bower.      "With    its    delicate    leaves,    al- 
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most  as  beautiful  as  a  maiden-hair  fern, 
and  its  dainty  pink  flower,  it  festooned 
the  ripening  corn  as  wantonly  and  lux- 
uriantly as  it  encircled  the  snowball  and 
lilac  bushes. 

Though  "colored  herbs"  were  culti- 
vated in  England  in  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  as   carefully 


as  were  flowers — striped  hollies,  varie- 
gated myrtles,  and  bays  being  the  gar- 
dener's pride — yet  in  our  old  American 
gardens  few  plants  were  grown  for  their 
variegated  or  odd-colored  foliage.  The 
familiar  and  ever-present  ribbon- grass, 
also  called  striped  grass,  canary  grass, 
and  gardener's  garters  —  whose  pretty 


THE    BEE-HIVES    AND    QUINCE    TREES    OF    AN    OLD    DUTCH    GARDEN. 
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expanded  panicles  formed  an  almost 
tropical  effect  at  the  base  of  the  garden 
hedge — the  variegated  wandering  jew, 
the  striped  leaves  of  some  varieties  of 
day-lilies ;  the  dusty  miller,  with  its 
"frosty  pow "  (which  was  properly  a 
house  plant),  fill  the  short  list.  The  box 
was  the  sole  evergreen. 

And  may  I  not  enter  here  a  plea  for 
the  preservation  of  the  box-edgings  of 
our  old  garden  borders  ?  I  know  they 
are  almost  obsolete — have  been  winter- 
killed and  sunburnt — and  are  even  in 
sorry  disrepute  as  harborers  of  unpleas- 
ant and  unwelcome  garden  visitors.  One 
lover  of  old  ways  thus  indignantly 
mourns  their  passing  : 

"I  spoke  of  box-edgings.  We  used 
to  see  them  in  little  country  gardens, 
with  paths  of  crude  earth.  Nowadays, 
it  has  been  discovered  that  box  harbors 
Blugs,  and  we  are  beginning  to  have 
tx  ds  with,  tiled  borders,  while  the  walks 
are  of  asphalt.  For  a  pleasure-ground 
in  Dante's  'Inferno,'  such  materials 
might  be  suitable." 

For   its  beauty  in   winter  alone,  the 


box  should  still  find  a  place  in  our  gar- 
dens. It  grows  to  great  size.  Bushes 
of  box  are  to  be  seen  in  the  desert- 
ed garden  at  Vaucluse  that  are  fifteen 
feet  in  height,  and  over  which  spread 
the  branches  of  forest  trees  that  have 
sprung  up  since  that  neglected  pleas- 
aunce  was  planted,  over  a  century  ago. 
Still  larger  is  the  box  at  Sylvester  Man- 
or, and  more  patriarchal  Over  two  cen- 
turies ago  colonial  dames  walked  be- 
tween these  trim  box-borders. 

Our  mothers  and  grandmothers  came 
honestly  by  their  love  of  gardens..  They 
inherited  this  affection  from  their  Puri- 
tan, Quaker,  or  Dutch  forebears,  perhaps 
from  the  days  when  the  famous  hang- 
ing gardens  of  Babylon  were  made  for 
a  woman.  Bacon  says:  "A  garden  is 
the  purest  of  human  pleasures,  it  is  the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of 
man."  A  garden  was  certainly  the 
greatest  refreshment  to  the  spirits  of  a 
woman  in  the  early  colonial  days,  and 
the  purest  of  her  pleasures — too  often 
her  only  pleasure. 

Quickly,  in  tender  memory  of  her  fair 
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English  home,  the  homesick  goodwife, 
trying  to  create  a  new  semblance  of  the 
birthplace  she  still  loved,  planted  the 
seeds  and  roots  of  homely  English  flow- 
ers and  herbs  that  grew  and  blossomed 
under  bleak  New  England  skies,  and  on 
rocky  New  England  shores,  as  sturdily 
and  cheerfully  as  they  had  sprung  up 
and  bloomed  by  the  green  hedgerows 
and  door-sides  in  the  home  beyond  the 
sea. 

The  first  account  of  the  gardens  of 
the  planters  of  New  England  is  found  in 
Josselyn's  "  New  England's  Rarities  Dis- 
covered," written  in  1663.  He  names 
the  many  fruits  and  vegetables  that  grew 
apace  as  soon  as  English  husbandly  had 
tamed  the  rugged  coasts  of  the  bleak 
land  ;  and  also  the  plentiful  garden 
herbs  "  planted  for  physick  ; "  blood- 
wort,  that  grew  "  but  sorrily,"  and  pa- 
tience "  very  pleasantly  ; "  wormwood, 
which  became  a  roadside  weed  ere  a  cen- 
tury had  passed  ;  chevril,  summer  sa- 
vory, winter  savory,  thyme,  sage,  spear- 
mint, rue,  pennyroyal,  fennel,  coriander, 
dill,  tansy,  and  anise,  all  of  use  in  the  do- 
mestic pharmacopoeia  and  cuisine  ;  and 
then  the  familiar  garden  flowers,  already 
planted  by  the    goodwives,   "all   sorts 


of  flowers  the  ayre  will  be  permit  to  be 
noursed  up  "  —  hollyhocks,  feverfew, 
lavender  cotton,  rosemary,  eglantine,  or 
"  sweet  Bryer,"  which  "  in  three  years 
they  will  make  a  hedge  as  high  as  a 
man,  which  you  may  keep  thick  and 
handsome  with  cutting."  Josselyn  also 
named  "  white  satten,  which  groweth 
pretty  well " — of  which  Gerard  says  : 
"We  call  this  sattin,  and  among  our 
women  it  is  called  honestie."  Josselvn 
said  also  :  "  Gilly-flowers  thrive  exceed- 
ingly, and  are  very  large  ;  the  Collibuy, 
or  humming  bird,  is  much  pleased  with 
them.  Our  dames  make  syrup  of  them 
without  fire."  I  presume  Josselyn's 
gilly-flowers  may  have  been  our  pinks, 
for  the  wTord  was  almost  as  various  in 
application  as  in  spelling.  I  have  found 
sixteen  various  spellings  in  old  English 
of  Shakespeare's  "  gillyvors."  Josselyn 
particularly  specifies,  as  did  Johnson, 
in  his  "Wonder-working  Providence," 
the  towns  of  Dorchester,  Roxbury,  Bos- 
ton, Charlestown,  and  Ipswich,  as 
"  much  beautified  and  adorned  "  with 
gardens. 

The  Puritans  were  not  the  only  flow- 
er-lovers in  the  new  land.  Beverley 
wrote  of  Virginia,  in  1720  :  "A  garden 


The   Hutchinson    Garden   at   Milton,  Mass. 

(Governor  Thomas  Hutchinson,  the   last  Royal  Governor  of   Massachusetts,  built  the   house   in  1743  and   laid  out  the  garden. 
Many  of  the  trees  and  the   box  borders  date   back  to  that  time.) 
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is  no  where  sooner  made  than  there. 
Tulips  from  the  seed  flower  the  second 
year.  And  yet  they  Han't  many  Gar- 
dens in  that  Country,  fit  to  bear  the 
name  of  Gardens."  But  William  Byrd 
and  other  travellers,  a  few  years  later, 
saw  many  beautiful  terraced  gardens  in 
Virginian  homes.  Floriculture  in  Phil- 
adelphia, aided  by  such  flower-lovers  as 


Edward  Shippen,  John  Bartram,  Charles 
Norris,  Andrew  Hamilton,  reached  a 
high  point.  Mrs.  Anne  Grant  writes  at 
length  of  the  love  and  care  the  Dutch 
women  of  the  past  century  had  for 
flowers  : 

"  The  care  of  plants,  such  as  needed 
peculiar  care  or  skill  to  rear  them,  was 
the  female  province.   Every  one  in  town 


WANDERING    OVER    AND    HIDING    THE    UNTRODDEN     FOOT-PATHS    OF    OTHER    DAYS. 
(Lilac-bush,  Rose  of  Sharon,  Harrison   rose,  polyanthus,  larkspur,  lemon    lilies,  "  love   lies  bleeding,"   May  pinks,  etc) 
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Typical   Connecticut  Garden. 


or  country  had  a  garden.  Into  the  gar- 
den no  foot  of  man  intruded  after  it  was 
dug  in  the  spring.  I  think  I  see  yet 
what  I  have  so  often  beheld — a  respect- 
able mistress  of  a  family  going  out  to 
her  garden,  in  an  April  morning,  with 
her  great  calash,  her  little  painted  bas- 
ket of  seeds,  and  her  rake  over  her 
shoulders,  to  her  garden  of  labours.  A 
woman  in  very  easy  circumstances  and 
abundantly  gentle  in  form  and  manners 
would  sow  and  plant  and  rake  inces- 
santly." 

Anne  Eliza  Bleecker  also  writes  of 
the  delights  of  her  garden,  near  Al- 
bany. 

Some  of  the  stiffly  laid-out  but  beau- 
tiful Dutch  gardens  have  remained  till 


our  own  day.  The  charm- 
ing tangle  of  luxuriant 
bloom  in  the  old  Bergen 
homestead,  at  Bay  Ridge,  is 
shown  on  p.  168 — the  home 
of  flowers  and  bees.  Let  me 
quote  a  part  of  its  descrip- 
tion, written  by  one  whose 
clear  touch  makes  beauti- 
ful, yet  renders  truthfully, 
everything  she  describes  : 

" Over  the  half-open 
Dutch  door  you  look 
through  the  vines  that 
climb  about  the  stoop,  as 
into  a  vista  of  the  past. 
Beyond  the  garden  is  the 
great  quince  orchard  of 
hundreds  of  trees  in  pink 
and  white  glory.  This  or- 
chard has  a  story  which  you 
must  pause  in  the  garden 
to  hear.  In  the  Library  at 
Washington  is  preserved, 
in  quaint  manuscript,  '  The 
Battle  of  Brooklyn,'  a  farce 
written  and  said  to  have 
been  performed  during  the 
British  occupation.  The 
scene  is  partly  laid  in  '  the 
orchard  of  one  Bergen,' 
where  the  British  hid  their 
horses  after  the  Battle  of 
Long  Island — this  is  the 
orchard.  But  the  blossom- 
ing quince-trees  tell  no  tale 
of  past  carnage.  At  one 
side  of  the  garden  is  a 
quaint  little  building  with 
moss-grown  roof  and  climbing  hop- 
vine — the  last  slave-kitchen  left  stand- 
ing in  New  York — on  the  other  side 
are  rows  of  homely  bee-hives.  The  old 
locust-tree  overshadowing  is  an  ancient 
landmark  —  it  was  standing  in  1690. 
For  some  years  it  has  worn  a  chain  to 
bind  its  aged  limbs  together." 

All  this  beauty  of  tree  and  flower 
lived  till  1890,  when  it  was  swept  away 
by  the  growing  city.  "  Though  now 
but  a  memory,  it  has  the  perfume  of 
its  past  flowers  about  it." 

The  charming  gardens  at  the  Van 
Cortlandt  Manor  House,  at  Croton- 
on-Hudson,  were  beautiful.  The  lit- 
tle walled  -  in  garden  was  delightful- 
ly   old  -  fashioned    and    suggestive    of 
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flaunting  peacocks,  sun  -  dials,  and 
years. 

In  New  York,  before  the  Revolution, 
were  many  beautiful  gardens,  such  as 
that  of  Madam  Alexander  on  Broad 
Street,  where  in  their  proper  season 
grew  "  paus  bloemens  of  all  hues,  lay- 
locks  and  tall  May  roses  and  snowballs 
intermixed  with  choice  vegetables  and 
herbs,  all  bounded  and  hemmed  in  by 
huge  rows  of  neatly-clipped  box  edg- 
ings. '  We  have  a  pretty  picture  also, 
in  the  letters  of  Catharine  Rutherfurd, 
of  an  entire  company  gathering  rose- 
leaves  in  June  in  Madam  Clark's  gar- 
den, and  setting  the  rose-still  at  work 
to  turn  their  sweet-scented  spoils  into 
rose-water. 

A  trade  in  flower  and  vegetable  seeds 
formed  a  lucrative  and  popular  means 
by  which  women  could  earn  a  liveli- 
hood in  colonial  days.  I  have  found  in 
one  of  the  dingy  little  newspaper  sheets 
of  those  days,  in  the  large  total  of  nine 
advertisements,  contained  therein,  the 
announcements,  by  five  Boston  seeds- 
women,  of  lists  of  their  wares.  For  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  "  busi- 
ness woman"  is  wholly  a  product  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  I  have  seen 
ante  -  revolutionary  advertisements  of 
women  teachers,  embroiderers,  jelly- 
makers,  cooks,  waxworkers,  fan-makers, 


japanners,  milliners,  mantua-makers — 
all  truly  feminine  enjoyments — and 
of  women  dealers  in  crockery,  musical 
instruments,  hardware,  farm  products, 
groceries,  drugs,  wines,  and  sjurits.  I 
have  the  names  of  fifteen  women  who 
published  newspapers  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  many  of  them  did  the 
government  printing.  Hawthorne  not- 
ed one  colonial  dame  who  carried  on  a 
blacksmith's  shop,  but  I  doubt  not  she 
cultivated  a  flower-garden  near  her 
forge. 

The  earliest  list  of  names  of  flower- 
seeds  which  I  have  chanced  to  note 
was  in  the  Boston  Evening  Post  of 
March,  1760,  and  is  of  much  interest  as 
showing  to  us  with  exactness  the  flow- 
ers beloved  and  sought  for  at  that 
time.  They  were  "holly-hook,  purple 
Stock,  white  Lewpins,  Africans,  blew 
Lewpins,  candy-tuff,  cyanus,  pink,  wall- 
flower, double  larkin-spur,  venus  navel- 
wort,  brompton  flock,  princess  feather 
balsam,  sweet-scented  pease,  carnation, 
sweet  williams,  annual  stock,  sweet  fea- 
bus,  yellow  lewpins,  sunflower,  convolus 
minor,  catch-fly,  ten-week  stock,  globe 
thistle,  globe  amaranthus,  nigella,  love- 
lies-bleeding,  casent  hamen,  polianthus, 
canterbury  bells,  carnation  poppy,  india 
pink,  convolus  major,  Queen  Margrets." 
This  is  certainly  a  very  pretty  list  of 


Old-fashioned   Cottage   Garden   of   New   England. 
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AN  OLD  GARDEN  AT 


flowers,  nearly  all  of  which  are  still 
loved,  though  sometimes  under  other 
names — thus  the  Queen  Margrets  are 
our  asters.  And  the  homely  old  Eng- 
lish names  seem  to  bring  the  flowers  to 
our  very  sight,  for  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  on  very  friendly  intimacy,  on  very 
sociable  terms  with  flowers,  unless  they 
have  what  Miss  Mitford  calls  "  decent, 
well-wearing  English  names ; "  we  can 
have  no  flower  memories,  no  affections 
that  cling  to  botanical  nomenclature. 
Yet  nothing  is  more  fatal  to  an  exact 
flower  knowledge,  to  an  acquaintance 
that  shall  ever  be  more  than  local,  than 
a  too  confident  dependence  on  the  folk- 
names  of  flowers.  Our  bachelor's-but- 
tons are  ragged  sailors  in  a  neighbor- 
ing State  ;  they  are  corn-jnnks  in  Plym- 
outh, ragged  ladies  in  another  town, 
blue  bottles  in  England,  but  Cyanus 
everywhere.  Ragged  robin  is,  in  the 
garden  of  one  friend,  a  pink,  in  another 
it  flaunts   as  London  pride,   while  the 


true  glowing  London  pride  has  half  a 
dozen  pseudonyms  in  as  many  different 
localities,  and  only  really  recognizes  it- 
self in  the  botany.  An  American  cow- 
slip is  not  an  English  cowslip,  an  Ameri- 
can primrose  is  no  English  primrose, 
and  the  English  daisy  is  no  country 
friend  of  ours  in  America. 

While  nearly  all  our  garden  favorites 
came  to  us  from  England  and  Holland, 
we  must  not  forget  that,  after  all,  we 
owe  them  to  an  older,  a  more  flower- 
loving  land — the  Orient — the  land  of 
the  bulbul  and  the  rose.  From  Orien- 
tal gardens  we  have  a  rich  gift — holly- 
hocks, lilacs,  asters,  chrysanthemums, 
balsams,  love-lies-bleeding,  crown-im- 
perial, tulips,  althaeas,  dicentras,  am- 
aranths, cockscomb,  mignonette,  and 
many  others.  And  we  must  go  to  the 
Orientals  to  learn  how  to  love  flowers. 
A  writer  from  India  says  : 

"  In  Bombay  I  found  the  Parseesuse 
the  Victoria  gardens  chief!}-  to  walk  in, 
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SALEM,    MASSACHUSETTS. 


to  'eat  the  air.'  The  Hindoo  would 
stroll  through  them,  attracted  from 
flower  to  flower,  not  by  its  form  or 
color,  but  by  its  scent.  He  would  pass 
from  plant  to  plant,  snatching  at  the 
flowers  and  crushing  them  between  his 
fingers,  as  if  he  were  taking  snuff. 
Presently  a  Persian,  in  flowing  robes  of 
blue,  and  on  his  head  his  sheepskin  hat, 
would  saunter  in  and  stand  and  medi- 
tate oyer  every  flower  he  saw,  and  always 
as  if  half  in  vision ;  and  when  the  vision 
was  fulfilled,  and  the  ideal  flower  he  was 
seeking  found,  he  would  spread  his  mat 
and  sit  before  it,  and  fold  up  his  mat 
again  and  go  home.  And  the  next  night, 
and  night  after  night,  until  that  partic- 
ular flower  faded  away,  he  would  return 
to  it,  and  bring  his  friends,  in  ever-in- 
creasing troops,  to  it,  and  sit  and  play 
the  guitar  and  lute  before  it ;  and  they 
would  all  pray  together  there,  and  after 
prayer  still  sit  before  it,  sipping  sherbet 
and  talking  late  into  the  moonlight,  and 


so  again  and  again  every  evening  until 
the  flower  died.  Sometimes,  by  way  of 
a  grand  finale,  the  whole  company  would 
suddenly  rise  before  the  flower  and 
serenade  it  with  an  ode  from  Hafiz,  and 
then  depart." 

What  cheerful  and  appropriate  fur- 
nishings the  old  -  time  gardens  had  ; 
benches  full  of  bee-skepes  and  wooden 
bee -hives,  those  homelike  and  busy 
dwelling-places  ;  frequently,  also,  a  well- 
filled  dovecote.  Ofttimes  was  seen  a 
sun-dial — once  the  e  very-day  friend  and 
suggestive  monitor  of  all  who  wandered 
among  the  flowers  of  an  hour ;  now 
known,  alas  !  only  to  the  antiquary.  But 
few  remain  to  cast  their  instructive 
shadow  before  our  sight.  There  is  one 
on  the  college  campus  in  Hartford,  one 
before  St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Ports- 
mouth, R.  I.  ;  one  has  stood  for  years  in 
the  old  box-bordered  garden  at  Homo- 
gansett  Farm,  at  Wickford,  R.  I.  Gov- 
ernor Endicott's  dial  is  in  the  Essex  In- 
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THE    VAN    CORTLANDT    MANOR    GARDEN    AT    CROTON,    N.  Y.  (lately  destroyed). 


stitute,  at  Salem  ;  and  Jacob  Fairbanks, 
his  contemporary,  had  one  dated  1650, 
which  is  now  in  the  rooms  of  the  Ded- 
ham  Historical  Society.  Dr.  Bowel  itch, 
of  Boston,  had  a  sun-dial  which  was 
thus  inscribed  : 

WITH  WARNING  HAND  I  MARK  TIMES  RAPID 
FLIGHT 

FROM  LIFE'S  GLAD  MORNING  TO  ITS  SOLEMN 
NIGHT. 

AND  LIKE  GOD'S  LOVE  I  ALSO  SHOW 

THERE'S  LIGHT  ABOVE  ME,  BY  THE  SHADE  BE- 
LOW. 

Another  garden-dial  thus  gives,  "  in 
long,  lean  letters,"  its  warning  word  : 

STOP  MORTALL  AS  YOU  PASS  THIS  SPOT 
AND  MARK  THE  FLEETING  HOVR, 

AS  SURELY  IS  GRIM  DEATH  THY  LOT 
AS  FADES  Til'  NEIGHBRING  FLOVR. 

These  dials  are  all  of  heavy  metal,  usu- 
ally lead  ;  sometimes  with  gnomon  of 
brass  ;  but  I  have  heard  of  one  which 
was  unique,  it  was  cut  in  box. 

So  many  thoughts  crowd  upon  us  in 


regard  to  the  old  garden  ;  one  is  the 
age  of  its  flowers.  We  have  no  older 
inhabitants  than  these  garden  plants, 
they  are  old  settlers.  Clumps  of  flower- 
de-luce,  double  buttercups,  peonies, 
yellow  day-lilies  are  certainly  seventy- 
five  years  old.  Many  lilac  bushes  a 
century  old  still  bloom  in  New  England, 
and  syringas  and  flowering  currants  are 
as  old  as  the  elms  and  locusts  that 
shade  them.  And  this  established 
constancy  and  yearly  recurrence  of 
bloom  is  one  of  the  garden's  many 
charms. 

To  those  who  have  known  and  loved 
an  old  garden  in  which 

There  grow  no  strange  flowers  every  year, 
But  when  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant 

places, 
The  same  dear   things   lift  up   the  same  fair 

faces, 

and  faithfully  tell  and  retell  the  story 
of  the  changing  seasons  by  their  growth, 
blossom,  and  decay,  nothing  can  seem 
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more  artificial  than  the  modern  show- 
beds  of  full- grown  plants  which  are  re- 
moved as  soon  as  they  have  flowered 
to  be  replaced  by  others,  only  in  turn 
to  bloom  and  disappear.  These  seem 
to  form  a  real  garden  no  more  than 
does  a  child's  posy-bed  stuck  with 
short-stemmed  flowers  to  wither  in  a 
morning. 

And  the  tiresome,  tasteless  ribbon- 
beds  of  our  day  were  preceded  in  ear- 
lier centuries  by  figured  beds  of  divers- 
colored  earths — and  of  both  we  can 
Bay,  with  Bacon,  "  they  be  but  toys,  you 
may  see  as  good  sights  many  times  in 
tarts." 

The  promise  to  Noah,  "while  the 
earth  remaineth  seed-time  and  harvest 
shall  not  cease,  "  when  heeded  in  the 
garden,  brings  various  interests.  For 
the  seed-time,  the  springing- up  of  fa- 
miliar favorites,  and  the  cherishing  of 
these  favorites  through  their  ingather- 
ing of  seeds  or  bulbs  or  roots  for  an- 
other year,  bring  pleasure  as  much  as 
does  their  inflorescence. 

Another  pathetic  trait  of  many  of 
the  old  -  time  flowers  should  not  be 
overlooked  —  their  persistent  clinging 
to  life  after  they  have  been  exiled  from 
the  trim  garden  borders  where  they 
first  saw  the  chill  sun  of  a  New  Eng- 
land spring.  You  see  them  blooming 
against  old  stone  walls,  where  their  up- 
torn  roots  have  been  thrown  to  make 
places  for  new  and  more  popular  favor- 
ites. You  find  them  cheerfully  spread- 
ing, pushing  along  the  foot-paths,  turn- 
ing into  vagrants,  becoming  flaunting 
weeds.  You  see  them  climbing  here 
and  there,  trying  to  hide  the  deserted 
chimneys  of  their  early  homes,  or  wan- 
dering over  and  hiding  the  untrodden 
foot-paths  of  other  days.  A  vivid  imag- 
ination can  shape  many  a  story  of  their 
life  in  the  interval  between  their  first 
careful  planting  and  their  present  neg- 
lected exile. 

The  sites  of  colonial  houses  which 
are  now  destroyed,  the  trend,  almost 
the  exact  line  of  old  roads,  can  be 
traced  by  the  cheerful  faces  of  these 
garden  strays.  The  situation  of  old 
Fort  Nassau,  in  Pennsylvania,  so  long  a 
matter  of  uncertainty,  is  said  to  have 
been  definitely  determined  by  the  old 
familiar  garden  flowers  found  growing 
Vol.  xx.— is 


on  one  of  these  disputed  sites.  It  is  a 
tender  thought  that  this  indelible  mark 
is  left  upon  the  face  of  our  native  land 
through  the  affection  of  our  forebears 
for  their  gardens. 

The  botany  tells  us  that  Bouncing 
Bet  has  "  escaped  from  cultivation" — 
she  has  been  thrust  out,  but  unresentrnL- 
ly  lives  and  smiles  ;  opening  her  tender 
pinky -opalescent  flowers  adown  the 
dusty  roadsides,  and  even  on  barren 
gravel-beds  in  railroad  cuts.  Butter-and- 
eggs,  tansy,  chamomile,  spiked  loose- 
strife, velvet-leaf,  bladder-campion,  cy- 
press spurge,  live-f or-ever,  money- vine — 
all  have  seen  better  days,  but  now  are 
flower-tramps.  Even  the  larkspur,  be- 
loved of  children,  the  moss-junk,  and 
the  grape-hyacinth  may  sometimes  be 
seen  growing  in  country  fields  and  by- 
ways. The  homely  and  cheerful  blos- 
soms of  the  ephemeral  lily,  and  the 
spotted  tiger-lily,  whose  gaudy  colors 
glow  with  the  warmth  of  far  Cathay — 
their  early  home — now  make  gay  many 
of  our  roadsides  and  crowd  upon  the 
sweet  cinnamon  roses  of  our  grand- 
mothers, which  also  are  undaunted  gar- 
den exiles. 

Driving  once  along  a  country  road, 
I  saw  on  the  edge  of  a  field  an  ex- 
panse of  yellow  bloom  which  seemed  to 
be  an  unfamiliar  field-tint.  It  proved 
to  be  a  vast  bed  of  coreopsis,  self-sown 
from  year  to  year  ;  and  the  blackened 
outlines  of  old  cellar- walls  in  its  midst 
showed  that  in  that  field  once  stood  a 
home,  once  there  a  garden  smiled. 

While  the  valleyed  garden  of  our  old 
neighbors  was  sweet  with  blossoms,  my 
mother's  garden  bore  a  still  fresher  fra- 
grance— that  of  green  growing  things, 
of  "posies,"  lemon-balm,  rose  geranium, 
mint,  and  sage.  I  always  associate  with 
it  in  spring  the  scent  of  the  strawberry- 
bush,  or  calycanthus,  and  in  summer 
of  the  fraxinella,  which,  with  its  tall 
stem  of  larkspur-like  flowers,  and  grace- 
ful ash-like  leaves,  grew  there  in  rich 
profusion  and  gave  forth  from  leaf. 
stem,  and  blossom  a  jmre,  a  memory- 
sweet  perfume  half  like  lavender,  half 
like  anise. 

Truly,  much  of  our  tenderest  love  of 
flowers  comes  from  association  and 
many  are  lovingly  recalled  solely  by 
their  odors.      Balmier  breath   than  v. 
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ever  borne  by  blossom  is  to  me  the 
pure  pungent  perfume  of  ambrosia, 
rightly  named  as  fit  for  the  gods.  Not 
the  miserable  weed  ambrosia  of  the 
botany,  but  a  lowly  herb  that  grew 
throughout  the  entire  summer  every- 
where in  "  our  garden  ;  "  sowing  its 
seeds  broadcast  from  year  to  year ; 
springing  up  unchecked  in  every  unoc- 
cupied corner,  and  under  every  shrub 
and  bushy  plant  ;  giving  out  from  ser- 
rated leaf  and  irregular  raceme  of  tiny 
pale-green  flowers,  a  spicy,  aromatic  fra- 
grance if  we  brushed  past  it,  or  pulled 
a  weed  from  among  it  as  we  strolled 
down  the  garden  walk.  And  it  is  our 
very  own — I  have  never  seen  it  else- 
where than  at  my  old  home,  and  in  the 
gardens  of  neighbors  to  whom  its  seeds 
were  given  by  the  gentle  hand  that 
planted   "  our  garden "   and  made  it  a 


delight.  Goethe  says,  "Some  flowers 
are  lovely  to  the  eye,  but  others  are 
lovely  to  the  heart."  Ambrosia  is  love- 
ly to  my  heart,  for  it  was  my  mother's 
favorite. 

And  as  each  "spring  comes  slowly 
up  the  way,"  I  say,  in  the  words  of  Solo- 
mon, "Awake,  O  North  Wind;  and 
come,  thou  South  ;  blow  upon  my  gar- 
den, that  the  spices  thereof  may  flow 
out " — that  the  balm  and  mint,  the 
thyme  and  southernwood,  the  sweet- 
briar  and  ambrosia,  may  spring  afresh 
and  shed  their  tender  incense  to  the 
memory  of  my  mother,  who  planted 
them  and  loved  their  pure  fragrance, 
and  at  whose  presence,  as  at  that  of 
Eve,  flowers  ever  sprung — 

And   touched   by    her   fair   tendance   gladlier 
grew. 


AFTER 

By  George  Cabot  Lodge 

Toward  thine  Eastern  window,  when  the  morn 
Steals  through  the  silver  mesh  of  silent  stars, 
I  come  unlaurelled  from  the  strenuous  wars 

Where  men  have  fought  and  wept  and  died  forlorn. 

But  here  across  these  early  fields  of  corn 
The  loving  silence  dwelleth,  and  the  gray, 
Sweet  earth-mist,  wThile  afar  the  sounding  spray 

Breathes  from  the  ocean  like  a  Triton's  horn. 


Open  thy  lattice,  for  the  gage  is  won 

For  which  this  world  has  journeyed  through  the  dust 
Of  shattered  systems,  cold  about  the  sun  ; 
Nowr,  proved  by  sin,  by  mighty  loves  impearled, 

A  voice  cries  through  the  sunrise — "  Time  is  just :  " 
And  falls  like  dew  God's  pity  on  the  wrorld. 
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By  Eleanor  Stuart 


HE  great  Rondelle  who 
sings  and  endorses  the 
tonic  wines — which  he 
never  even  tastes,  the 
hypocrite ! — is  my  cou- 
sin -  german,  although 
very  fortunate  in  other 
ways.  The  world  knows  him  as  its 
greatest  baritone ;  he  is  also  gay  and 
generous,  and  as  simple  as  he  is  super- 
stitious. 

He  is  a  little  spoiled  and  perhaps  af- 
fected. Protecting  himself  from  the 
English  climate  is  his  worst  affectation. 
No  sooner  has  his  great  foot  stamped 
English  soil  than  he  takes  to  a  fur  coat 
— their  opera  season  is  in  summer ! — 
and  red  pepper  lozenges,  and  a  futile, 
fantastic  profanity,  that  seems  childish 
to  a  practical  nature  like  mine. 

He  comes  a  great  deal  to  London,  a 
town  of  inconsequent  side  streets  and 
depressing  thoroughfares,  but  a  town 
with  which  we  have  associations.  It  is 
an  amusing  place,  although  the  English 
mean  it  seriously.  Their  buildings  seem 
struck  by  moonlight,  they  are  so  white 
and  gray,  and  the  American  brokers  are 
the  only  people  besides  myself  who  see 
the  fun  of  the  motto  on  their  Stock  Ex- 
change :  "  The  Earth  is  the  Lord's  and 
the  Fulness  thereof." 

If  Rondelle  will  but  retire  while  still 
in  good  voice  no  one  will  ever  impeach 
his  excellence.  Singers  leave  nothing 
behind  them  whereby  the  coming  world 
may  gauge  their  worth,  nothing  but 
grateful  hearts  whose  burdens  were 
once  lightened  with  their  vivid  voices. 
The  hearing  of  the  old-time  audiences 
fails  as  age  creeps  upon  the  singer,  and 
no  songs  but  those  that  have  been  sung 
shall  ever  again  stir  their  enthusiasms. 

Ah,  du  Belsoze,  you  have  your  senti- 
ments as  well  as  your  philosophies  ! 

II 

I,  Comte  Hector  du  Belsoze,  remem- 
ber in  exact  detail  the   evening  upon 


which  we  started  on  our  first  visit  to 
England.  My  cousin's  mother  had  come 
up  from  Aries  to  see  the  last — as  she 
thought — of  her  huge  son.  Like  most 
peasants,  she  was  without  geographical 
instinct  and  fancied  -England  as  remote 
as  Ceylon.  My  uncle  had  married  her, 
as  he  had  done  many  things,  without 
regard  to  philosophy  or  reason  ;  but  as 
he  had  died  almost  immediately  and 
given  me  my  best-loved  companion  in 
the  person  of  Jacques  du  Belsoze  — 
stage-named  Rondelle — I  never  thought 
of  him  with  rancor. 

There  was  an  odd  commingling  of 
household  effects  in  our  Paris  apart- 
ment. The  strict  old  woman's  belong- 
ings were  there  on  equal  terms  with 
ours.  She  brought  with  her  birds  and 
beads,  chattering  to  the  first  and  fin- 
gering the  last,  whispering — getting  in 
no  one's  way,  but  concerned  and  prayer- 
ful about  her  big1  boy's  iournev. 

Jacques  had  had  a  couch  especially 
manufactured  to  contain  his  great 
length.  Upon  this  he  lay,  making 
grand  opera  gestures  of  farewell  to  his 
mother,  to  keep  up  her  spirits.  He 
wore  a  plaid  travelling  coat — what  I 
have  since  learned  is  merely  a  French- 
man's idea  of  an  Englishman's  travel- 
ling coat  —  and  his  mother  marvelled 
proudly  at  the  amount  of  cloth  it  took 
to  cover  him.  His  head,  with  its  quan- 
tity of  fine  black  hair,  was  propped 
against  a  pillow  made  of  yellow  cigar 
ribbons.  It  was  sent  to  him  without  a 
name  and  was  very  finely  sewed,  demon- 
strating the  enduring  patience  of  what 
sane  men  do  not  believe  to  be  the  weak- 
er sex. 

One  gets  many  things  for  singing  be- 
sides the  pay. 

At  last  he  rose,  kissed  his  mother 
impetuously,  and  together  we  drove 
away. 

On  the  journey  we  met  the  famous 
Polish  alto,  who  made  eyes  at  Jacques 
at  once  and  coquetted  with  him  in  her 
deep  voice.  But  his  manner  was  always 
quite  chilly  with  artists  until  he  had 
heard  them  sing.    Although  we  travelled 
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with  the  troupe  we  put  up  quietly  at  a 
little  hotel  in  Mayfair. 

After  our  arrival  I  saw  very  little  of 
Jacques  for  a  few  days  ;  he  was  busy 
with  rehearsals.  I  strolled  about,  satir- 
izing all  I  saw,  and  when  I  returned  the 
long  fellow  would  be  stretched  on  a  sofa 
as  much  too  short  for  him  as  are  the 
tenors  with  which  he  acts.  He  was 
grumbling*  at  the  new  climate. 

The  day  before  he  was  to  make  his 
London  debut  he  stood  a  long  time  at 
the  window  looking  childishly  into  the 
street.  I  might  mention  here  that  he 
reads  nothing  but  his  bills  and  letters, 
and  a  book  of  Fechter's  on  mediaeval 
costumes.  "  They  have  no  birds  but 
sparrows,"  he  said  at  last,  in  utter  dis- 
gust. 

"  Come,  come,"  I  rejoined,  "  to-mor- 
row you  will  shake  up  these  dull  men 
and  women.  They  will  call  you  their 
'  fad,'  and  that  is  the  great  pet  name 
of  these  English.  They  will  name  col- 
lars after  you,  and  hats,  and  horses,  and 
perhaps  a  street  when  you  have  sung 
here  several  seasons." 

He  looked  more  cheerful  at  this,  but 
he  answered,  shrewdly,  "No,  hats  it  may 
be,  but  they  name  their  streets  after 
their  generals  who  killed  us  Frenchmen 
and  their  merchants  who  made  money." 

"And  their  peers,"  said  I,  "who  be- 
came evangelists." 

As  this  was  the  last  impersonal  con- 
versation we  had  for  years,  I  remember 
it  gratefully.  It  could  not  be  continued, 
for  the  accompanist  arrived  and  Jacques 
began  on  Valentine's  death  in  a  voice 
that  found  all  the  nerves  in  my  body 
and  plagued  them.  I  left  the  room  in 
one  of  a  series  of  forced  exits  that  has 
lasted  just  as  long  as  my  cousin's  dra- 
matic career. 

When  the  day  dawned  whose  evening 
was  to  bring  forth  its  new  star  in 
the  vocal  firmament,  Rondelle  was  very 
nervous.  He  said  he  could  not  sing  a 
note  and  refused  to  do  anything  but  a 
set  of  exercises  that  are  as  scourges  to 
a  high-strung  temperament. 

"  Come  and  walk,"  said  I. 

"Where?"  said  he.  "  There  is  no  sun. 
The  women  have  red  faces  and  their 
i Manner  is  apologetic.  There  is  noth- 
ing pleasant  to  see." 

"  Come  and  look  at  the  men's  coats 


in  Piccadilly,"  I  suggested,  and  we  went 
together  to  look  at  the  parade  of  Eng- 
lish square  shoulders. 

At  the  corner  of  Piccadilly  and  the 
street  in  which  we  lived,  a  knot  of  peo- 
ple stood  in  front  of  a  quiet  victoria, 
drawn,  when  in  motion,  by  sorrel  horses. 
The  back  wheel  was  badly  damaged,  but 
a  small  woman  of  great  presence  was 
still  seated  within  the  vehicle.  Her 
manner  was  more  than  distant,  it  was 
remote.  Her  pale  eyes  looked  over  the 
head  of  the  irate  drayman  who  explained 
to  her  companion — a  lively,  elderly  lady, 
much  diverted  at  the  accident — just 
how  his  share  in  the  smash  had  been 
inevitable.  The  lad}'  on  the  pavement 
called  a  cab,  into  which  she  assisted  the 
calm  blonde,  and  presently  they  were 
gone. 

"That  lady,"  said  I,  "held  herself 
above  needless  talk." 

"  She  is  above  it,"  Eondelle  answered, 
shortly. 

"Do  you  know  her?"  I  asked. 

"  I  never  saw  her  before  in  my  life," 
he  replied,  with  an  embarrassed  laugh. 

As  a  rule,  Eondelle  was  sensitive 
about  his  English,  but  he  turned  to  a 
man  at  his  side  and  spoke  to  him  in  it 
as  boldly  as  badly. 

"Who  is  that?  "  said  the  fellow,  re- 
peating Jacques's  question ;  "  oh,  that  is 
the  Princess  Irmelin-Tellin  of  Haiar- 
Tellin.  She  is  in  London  for  our  little 
Duke's  christening." 

Jacques  thanked  him  and  we  strolled 
on  ;  his  nervousness  was  forgotten. 

"Do  you  suppose,"  he  asked  me, 
"that  Irmelin-Tellin  is  very  famous?" 

"Why  not?"  said  I;  "men  talk  a 
good  deal  about  pretty  faces." 

"I  never  heard  of  her,"  he  said. 

"  Doubtless  she  never  heard  of  you, 
Popinjay,"  said  I,  snubbing  him. 

I  feared  to  say  too  much.  Artists 
are  vain,  although  this  one  fancies  him- 
self very  modest.  He  stopped  in  front 
of  a  shop  and  looked  in  at  the  window 
humming  through  his  eyes,  a  curious, 
mellow  hum,  to  me  the  most  attractive 
of  his  musical  accomplishments.  It  is 
also  the  least  noisy. 

Presently  he  looked  behind  him  to 
the  scene  of  the  small  accident. 

"  Didi,"  said  he — this  is  the  name  he 
called   me   when  we  were  children  and 
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the  name  wherewith  he  still  coaxes  rue 
— "  go  back  and  ask  that  fellow  if  she 
is  married.'' 

"Jacques  Rondelle,"  said  I,  "you 
may  be  your  own  detective.  I  think 
you  ask  a  great  deal " 

"I  usually  get  a  lot,"  he  replied,  with 
advisedly  reproachful  gratitude. 

"This  would  be  too  much,"  said  I, 
whereupon  he  sulked,  but  that  was 
better  than  being  nervous. 

I  had  always  expected  this  sort  of 
thing  from  Jacques,  and  now  wondered 
that  it  had  not  come  before. 

That  night  I  was  to  be  a  supernu- 
merary in  the  chorus.  It  was  more  en- 
livening than  sitting  in  the  stalls,  and 
I  wished  to  be  near  Jacques  when  he 
strutted  and  sang  as  Telramand.  The 
prima  had  chosen  "  Lohengrin  "  to  open 
the  season,  and  Rondelle  liked  his  role 
well  enough.  He  disliked  Rikki,  the 
tenor,  and  to  this  day  bleats  out  "  Tro- 
vatore  "  like  him  when  we  need  a  laugh. 

I  had  my  place  and  costume  assigned 
to  me  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
curtain  was  to  rise,  being  given  a  light 
blue  garment  and  leggings  of  yellow 
cloth,  discerned  as  leather  by  the  eye 
of  theatrical  faith.  My  function  was 
to  hold  one  of  the  guide-cords  which 
hung  from  the  pole  of  a  pendant  ban- 
ner, whereon  was  inscribed  what  pur- 
ported to  be  the  annorial  emblems  of 
Brabant. 

The  under-manager  had  lost  his  voice 
early  in  life,  roaring  at  the  chorus.  He 
now  informed  me,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
that  I  was  to  be  in  "the  same  effect " 
as  a  huge  man  he  moved  about  before 
him  as  though  he  were  on  castors,  and 
a  small  boy  of  fourteen.  The  man  was 
a  giant,  and  had  served  as  one  in  a 
travelling  show,  but  his  feet  would  not 
stand  the  strain  of  all-day  exhibition,  so 
he  took  to  opera  work  where  he  had 
only  to  stand  on  his  merits  in  the  even- 
ing, save  for  occasional  matinees. 

He  confided  this  to  me  between  the 
acts  ;  at  first  we  were  too  busy  to  at- 
tempt talk,  we  were  learning  our  "ef- 
fect." 

"  Keep  your  knees  together,"  said  the 
manager  to  me.  "I  never  dreamed  a 
gentleman  could  have  such  knees. 
Here,  toe  this  line,  keep  your  toes  out. 
I  never  saw  such    toes  ;  tliev   box  the 


compass  every  time  I  take  my  eves  off 
them." 

I  did  not  feel  depressed  at  my  ana- 
tomical shortcomings.  The  giant  was 
told  that  his  neck  was  the  most  awk- 
ward ever  seen,  and  the  boy's  hands 
were  said  to  "  dabble  "  instead  of  hav- 
ing "  proper  stiffening." 

The  giant  stood  near  the  footlights, 
holding  aloft  the  Brabant  trademark, 
and  I  parodied  with  some  wit  the  bal- 
lad Jacques  and  I  learned  from  the 
Englishman  who  taught  us  his  language 
in  Paris  : 

I  will  stand  on  thy  right  hand 
And  keep  the  badge  with  thee. 

The  little  boy  stood  like  the  other 
adherent  of  Horatius,  on  the  left. 

Rondelle  and  the  Polish  alto  came  in 
and  placed  themselves  as  Telramund 
and  Or  trad,  the  wig-master  rubbed  a 
little  more  make-up  on  them  with  the 
flat  of  his  hand  and  left  the  stage.  The 
rising  of  the  inner  curtain  was  delayed 
because  the  king  had  something  in  his 
eye,  and  Rikki,  half -dressed  and  with 
wig  awry,  brought  in  an  eye-bath  and 
removed  the  mote  skilfully.  The 
prompter  wet  his  efficient  fingers  and 
thrust  them  into  the  fluttering  pages 
of  the  prompt-book,  and  a  tapping  on 
the  floor  a  moment  later  announced 
his  arrival  in  the  box.  The  overture 
began  and  ended,  the  curtain  rose,  and 
for  the  first  time  I  saw  the  world  for  a 
moment  from  Jacques's  standpoint. 

Among  musicians  one  hears  much 
affected,  and  some  sincere,  talk  of 
"tone-color."  I  think  the  actual  colors 
in  the  orchestra,  patent  to  the  eye  of  a 
man  whom,  like  me,  Jacques  would  de- 
clare to  be  without  an  ear,  quite  enough 
beauty  to  justify  the  opera.  The  browns 
and  reds  of  the  actual  instruments  af- 
fect me  as  the  thought  of  home  used, 
before  I  learned  to  prefer  my  present 
way  of  living.  One  chocolate-colored 
viola  has  a  permanent  place  in  my 
memory. 

Our  effect  was  stationary.  Having 
no  walking  about  to  do,  I  scanned  the 
house,  as  Jacques  blames  his  fellow- 
artists  for  doing.  My  eyes  had  not 
wandered  far  before  they  rested  on  the 
Princess    Irmelin-Tellim      The    strong 
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light  shone  upon  her  face  and  the 
sparkling  emerald  tiara  upon  her  blonde 
head.  Her  eyebrows  stood  out  from  a 
white  forehead  in  two  perfect  ink-black 
arches. 

As  soon  as  I  heard  Jacques's  voice 
I  knew  that  he  had  seen  her.  I  could 
hardly  hear  the  orchestra,  for  the  sound 
goes  into  the  auditorium,  but  there  are 
certain  great  organ-notes  in  my  cousin's 
voice  that  he  uses  to  introduce  himself 
to  a  new  audience,  and  these  one  could 
hear  distinctly.  I  knew  his  secret  at 
the  first  sound  he  uttered,  and  so  did 
every  woman  in  the  house  probably, 
were  she  worthy  the  name  of  woman. 

He  was  not  even  disturbed  when 
Rikki  came  on.  This  tenor  has  thin 
legs  and  a  bad  habit  of  crossing  them 
in  the  flies.  To-night,  as  usual,  he  had 
dented  the  artificially  fatted  calf  of  his 
right  leg  by  throwing  it  over  his  left.  I 
heard  Jacques  caution  him  about  this 
one  night  in  Paris,  and  threaten  to  get 
the  management  to  compel  him  to  wear 
plaster  calves. 

In  the  second  act  Jacques  was  un- 
usually fine.  I  knew  he  thought  great 
things  of  himself  when  I  saw  him  run 
off  the  stage,  redfaced  and  laughing, 
and  crouch  down  behind  a  pasteboard 
buttress,  to  efface  the  dimple  in  the 
knightly  leg  of  Lohengrin. 

That  night  I  lay  awake  in  my  bed 
and  thought  of  Jacques.  It  was  not  to 
be  hoped  that  he  could  meet  this  proud, 
blond  lady  of  the  light  eyes  and  dark 
brows.  The  rubber  -  tired  hansoms 
passed  beneath  my  windows  with  their 
bells  and  sound  of  sagging  leather.  I 
slept  just  long  enough  to  feel  that  the 
art  of  sleeping  was  not  lost  to  me, 
dreaming  that  the  morning  papers  made 
fun  of  Rikki  and  that  the  chorus  light- 
ed their  pipes  against  orders,  burning 
Covent  Garden  to  the  ground. 

Feeling  strangely  apart  from  Jacques, 
I  rose  and  dressed.  The  papers  were 
already  in  the  sitting-room,  and  they 
gave  unstinted  praise  to  our  singer. 

I  struggled  with  an  idea  ;  it  became 
a  determination.  I  put  on  my  over- 
coat and  paused.  Pushing  my  head 
into  my  hat  with  the  violence  of  unwis- 
dom, I  rushed  to  a  retailer  of  the  like- 
nesses of  celebrities.  He  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant. 


"  Good-morning,"  I  said  to  the  shop- 
man, "  sell  me  photographs  of  the  Prin- 
cess Irmelin-Tellin." 

"  Sir,"  he  replied,  "  she  has  never  put 
any  on  sale.  There  was  a  dark  gentle- 
man came  in  for  one  just  before  you,  sir." 

"  A  tall  man  ?  "  said  I. 

"Tall  and  dark,"  he  answered. 

Ciel !  Jacques  had  sung  in  Grand 
Opera  the  night  before,  had  risen  early 
and  proceeded  breakfastless  and  with- 
out looking  at  a  newspaper,  to  buy  a 
photograph  of  a  woman  who  might  the 
next  day  be  entering  a  convent,  or  for 
the  past  ten  years  have  been  happily 
married  to  the  head  of  any  of  the  mon- 
archical side-shows  in  southern  Europe. 

I  reached  home  and  faced  him. 

"  You  didn't  get  it,"  said  I. 

"Pshaw!"  he  returned,  "you  know 
everything.  Surely  a  man  may  get 
what  he  fancies  !  " 

"  Only  when  it  is  in  the  market,"  said 
I,  with  dramatic  emphasis. 


Ill 


Each  opera  night  we  saw  the  Princess 
of  Tellin.  Sometimes  she  ranged  her- 
self with  royalty  and  again  she  was 
placed  as  I  had  first  seen  her,  in  a  box 
next  but  one  to  the  stage.  Her  jewels 
and  gowns  were  very  wonderful  but  too 
complex  to  suit  my  classic  taste  ;  how- 
ever their  perfections  drew  immoderate 
praise  from  the  lips  of  Jacques. 

He  used  to  monopolize  the  hole  in 
the  curtain  that  he  might  study  her. 
When  he  had  looked  a  long  time  he 
would  pull  in  his  breath  until  his  chest 
swelled  most  enormously  ;  then  forsak- 
ing the  man  and  assuming  the  actor, 
he  would  veil  his  emotions  in  simulated 
indifference  and  strut  away. 

I  sat  quietly  in  the  stalls  the  first 
night  he  sang  Valentine  in  "Faust." 
After  the  death  of  that  unfortunate 
youth,  there  was  an  appreciative  but 
unruly  demonstration  from  the  audi- 
ence. "  Rondelle  "  was  demanded  by 
name  ;  and  after  his  seventh  recall,  al- 
ready laden  with  flowers,  a  bunch  of 
orchids  was  given  to  him.  I  recognized 
it  as  that  carried  by  the  Princess  Irme- 
lin  as,  surveyed  by  me,  she  crossed  the 
lobby  earlier  in  the  evening. 
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I  said  nothing  of  this  until  we  ar- 
rived at  the  hotel.  It  was  Jacques's  cus- 
tom to  send  his  flowers  to  the  cripples' 
hospital  after  he  had  saved  out  a  big 
bunch  for  the  hotel  manager,  an  oblig- 
ing woman  and  French,  like  ourselves. 

To-night  he  picked  up  the  orchids, 
evidently  thinking  to  give  them  to  her. 

"  Orchids,"  he  said,  "  are  unnatural 
things.  Lame  children  wouldn't  like 
them." 

"You  would  like  them,"  I  retorted, 
"if  you  knew  who  sent  them  to  you." 

"  If  you  would  ever  let  me  finish,"  he 
returned  with  fire,  "you  might  some- 
times find  out  what  I  mean  to  say. 
Lame  children  would  not  like  them,  so 
I  am  going  to  keep  them  myself." 

"Jacques,"  said  I,  "you  are  almost 
rather  clever."  And  this  slight  compli- 
ment from  me  pleased  him. 

The  Princess  had  one  habit  of  which 
I  had  spoken  to  Jacques.  As  soon  as 
the  curtain  descended  she  would  turn 
in  her  seat  and  talk  to  those  behind  her 
whether  the  music  had  ceased  or  not. 
This  did  not  seem  to  either  of  us  to 
denote  a  love  of  music. 

But  our  singer  felt  sure  that  Her 
Highness  admired  him.  "  It  is  the 
strangest  thing,"  he  said  often,  "I  can 
feel  that  woman  hear  me  sing.  I  thrill 
her,  and  her  feelings  react  on  me. 
Singing  is  very  much  a  matter  of  the 
heart," 

My  mother,  a  de  Cherburge,  by  the 
way,  was  a  Huguenot,  while  my  father 
was  so  sincerely  indifferent  to  everv 
creed  that  I  escaped  all  knowledge  of 
the  forms  of  the  religious.  But  Jacques 
is  an  ardent  Catholic,  besides  being  the 
close  friend  of  the  organist  in  their  big 
London  church. 

A  Sunday  in  that  city  is  a  fearful 
thing.  No  one  walks  in  the  streets 
except  a  few  of  their  plainest  women, 
wearing  mottoes  expressive  of  personal 
piety  devised  as  nickel-plated  and  blas- 
phemous breastpins ;  they  also  carry 
heavy  Bibles  under  their  arms.  In  an- 
other country  they  would  translate  the 
breastpins  into  a  dead  language,  and 
find  gilded  youths  to  carry  the  Bibles. 

Jacques  offered  to  take  me  with  him 
to  his  church  and  I  agreed  to  go.  We 
sat  with  the  organist  in  a  gallery  at  the 
side  of  the  building  where  were  placed 


the  organ  and  choir.  The  solos  were 
beautiful  and  the  gloom  of  the  sacred 
edifice  suggestive  ;  at  the  back  of  the 
altar-space  were  burning  candles  which 
seemed  to  me  like  sentinel  fireflies.  I 
wras  glad  I  came. 

I  had  composed  myself  to  observe 
Jacques's  devotions  when  the  Princess 
of  Tellin  came  up  the  aisle,  a  shaggy 
old  graybeard  leaning  on  her  arm,  shuf- 
fling along  rapidly  as  though  afraid  to 
be  late. 

"  Husband  or  brother !  "  said  I  to 
Jacques,  nodding  at  the  graybeard  as  he 
moved  into  the  pew. 

My  cousin  rebuked  my  irreverence 
with  a  glance. 

After  service  he  offered  his  voice  to 
the  organist  for  the  next  Sunday.  As 
this  wras  a  thing  he  often  did,  at  first  I 
did  not  connect  it  with  Her  Serene 
Highness.  But  later  I  learned  that  the 
organist  had  told  him  that  she  went 
to  that  church  every  day.  Evidently 
Jacques  meant  to  sing  there  on  Sunday 
for  the  remainder  of  her  stay. 

"Of  course,"  said  he,  "if  the  father 
notices  the  music  " — the  organist  had 
said  that  the  graybeard  was  most  atten- 
tive to  singing,  "the  daughter  must 
love  it  too." 

"  I  think  he  is  her  husband,"  said  I. 

Jacques  was  perturbed  ;  sitting  with 
him  as  he  ate  his  outlandishly  early  din- 
ner, I  saw  the  servant  bring  to  him  the 
"Almanach  de  Gotha." 

"Haiar- Tellin,"  said  Jacques,  opening 
it.  For  a  moment  he  was  absorbed  in 
the  book,  but  presently  he  said,  exult- 
ing, "It's  her  father,  and  he  is  going  to 
be  eighty  years  old  in  two  months." 

"  My  cousin,"  said  I,  "  don't  be  in 
earnest  about  her  ;  she  is  a  princess.  It 
is  just  as  bad  to  be  in  earnest  about  a 
woman  who  is  above  you,  as  it  is  were 
she  some  ranks  below. " 

"It  is  not,"  said  my  cousin,  bringing 
his  fist  down  on  the  table.  As  for  me, 
I  nearly  blushed,  for  I  remembered  the 
marriage  of  his  mother  with  my  uncle. 
Evidently  he  inherits  a  taste  for  mar- 
riage outside  his  class  from  both  par- 
ents. 

Not  long  after  this  I   sustained   a 
vere  attack   of  social  duty.     Reaching 
the    crisis    I    became    heroic    and    left 
cards  upon  those    English   that  I  had 
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met  in  Rome  and  Berlin  and  else- 
where, and  who  had  parted  from  me 
tenderly.  Upon  my  return  to  the  hotel 
I  heard  a  great  practising  going  for- 
ward in  our  sitting-room.  Jacques 
was  singing  of  a  pine-tree  that  loved  a 
pink  cloud  in  the  sunset,  which,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  faded  when  the  sun 
went  down. 

I  have  often  thanked  God  that  this 
dreary  song  is  short. 

Some  young  American  ladies  were 
sitting  on  their  trunks  in  our  corridor. 
(The  women  of  America  keep  these 
articles  in  the  halls  of  the  caravansaries 
wherein  they  sojourn.)  They  appeared 
ill  at  ease  under  my  searching  glance, 
for  they  saw  that  I  knew  they  were  al- 
ways in  the  halls  on  their  boxes  if 
Jacques  were  practising. 

There  was  a  marvellous  elasticity  no- 
ticeable in  my  cousin  ;  he  was  playing 
on  the  piano  and  singing  at  the  top  of 
his  lungs. 

"Read  that,"  he  said,  tossing  me  a 
type-written  letter. 

It  was  from  his  manager,  and  stated 
that  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the 
Castle  of  Haiar-Tellin  was  arranging  a 
fete-chorale  in  honor  of  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  its  hereditary  governor, 
Knut  v.  Haiar-Tellin.  He  was  desirous 
of  obtaining  Europe's  first  talent  under 
the  direction  of  Gripette,  on  September 
17th,  natal  day  of  Knut,  at  Haiar. 

I  reflected  that  an  artistic  career  in- 
duces jealousy  as  Rondelle  looked  over 
his  shoulder,  saying,  "They  don't 
want  Rikki ;  they've  got  the  St,  Peters- 
burg tenor." 

Jacques  had  heard  that  there  was  to 
be  a  thanksgiving  service  at  nine  the 
morning  of  September  17th,  undertaken 
by  local  singers.  Then  at  twelve  there 
was  to  be  a  state  concert,  in  which  the 
Polish  alto  and  the  St.  Petersburg  tenor, 
with  the  members  of  the  local  opera 
troupe,  were  to  sing.  He  was  to  have 
the  last  song  on  the  programme,  and  it 
was  to  be  of  his  own  choosing.  I 
thought  with  pity  of  the  feelings  of  the 
local  soprano  at  hearing  this. 

"  It  looks  as  if  they  liked  my  sing- 
ing," said  Jacques,  and  I  was  obliged  to 
assent. 

We  arrived  at  the  last  night  of  Ron- 
delle's   first    London   season.     The  en- 


thusiasm was  tremendous.  He  was  bom- 
barded with  bouquets  ;  young  women 
wept  as  the  great,  graceful  fellow  bowed 
his  last  for  a  year  to  come  in  the  face 
of  this  violently  admiring  audience. 
"  Rondelle  !  "  they  cried  from  the  gal- 
leries before  they  called  the  prima. 

This  was  the  7th  of  July,  and  we  were 
to  separate  the  next  day — he  to  spend 
his  vacation  studying  new  roles  at 
Aries,  while  I  was  intent  upon  a  trip  to 
America,  where  I  have  friends  as  clear- 
sighted and  witty  as  are  the  French. 

I  wished  to  accompany  him  to  Haiar, 
and  he  arranged  things  accordingly. 
When  the  Americans  should  hear  that 
my  cousin  Rondelle  was  to  sing  at  a 
fete-chorale  of  a  prince  potentate  of 
whom  they  were  as  yet  ignorant,  I  knew 
I  should  seem  a  greater  man  to  them 
than  I  had  on  my  first  visit ;  when,  be  it 
said,  I  did  very  well. 

Besides,  I  wished  to  see  him  on  the 
native  heath  of  Irmelin,  speaking  with 
her  of  music.  After  half  an  hour's  talk 
on  that,  I  believed  he  would  broach  any 
topic. 


IV 


We  met  again  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber in  the  Paris  apartment.  This  time 
my  aunt  was  in  Aries,  and  we  were  to 
start  on  our  journey  early  in  the  after- 
noon. The  Polish  alto,  the  St.  Peters- 
burg tenor,  and  M.  Gripette,  director 
of  opera  at  Haiar-Tellin,  were  all  to 
breakfast  with  us,  proceeding  to  Haiar 
also  in  our  company. 

"Jacques,"  said  I,  "how  is  the  Prin- 
cess?" 

"I  feel,"  he  answered,  solemnly,  "as 
if  she  were  very  well.  If  I  knew  Gri- 
pette better  I  would  ask  after  her,  but 
he  is  such  a  coarse  brute." 

The  morning  mood  of  man  is  not 
commendable,  the  morning  mood  of  ar- 
tists— well,  forgive  them,  they  are  up 
very  late.  At  breakfast  M.  Gripette 
instanced  this  in  an  impassioned  mono- 
logue. He  told  us  how  he  had  helped 
famous  singers  to  achieve  their  suc- 
cesses, and  cautioned  Jacques,  who  is 
very  temperate,  against  liquors,  of 
which  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
take  huge  draughts.  He  also  told  us 
how  women-singers  had  found  in   him 
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an  emotional  inspiration.  No  one  pre- 
tended to  believe  him,  nor  did  we  de- 
mean ourselves  with  challenging  any 
statements  that  he  made.  He  carried 
their  denial  on  his  face. 

Jacques  clung  to  me  on  our  journey. 
He  spoke  of  the  Princess,  and  wondered 
if  she  would  notice  how  both  the  rest 
and  the  study  of  the  past  two  months 
had  improved  him.  He  also  said  that 
Gripette  had  told  him  how  greatly 
the  old  prince  loved  his  singing,  and 
that  this  shaggy  potentate  had  also 
possessed  a  voice  in  his  youth.  I  told 
Jacques  that  he  should  have  inquired 
if  the  Princess  had  inherited  it,  and  I 
could  see  that  my  cousin  regretted  not 
having  thought  of  this  simple  question. 

Haiar  is  a  quiet  city  ;  tourists  do  not 
see  it,  for  the  hotels  are  very  vile.  Its 
industry  is  the  preparation  of  dry  per- 
fumes for  the  Parisian  market,  so  that 
the  prophecy  of  next  season's  fashion- 
ably pervasive  scent  is  told  in  the  breath 
of  the  drowsy  stronghold  ;  and  in  and 
out  of  the  town  windows  the  clinging 
odors  greet  and  caress  one  with  an 
oppressive  omnipresence.  A  sluggish 
river  saunters  by,  a  mirror  to  the  stag- 
nant life  on  its  shores,  and  a  railway 
stops  outside  the  town  -  wall.  Castle 
people  and  perfume  buyers  seem  to  be 
the  only  passengers  on  the  trains,  which 
stop  capriciously  and  resume  their  ways 
with  an  alarming  lack  of  system. 

An  omnibus  met  us  on  our  arrival 
there  and  proceeded  straightway  past 
rows  of  leisurely,  gaping  townfolk  to 
the  castle.  We  had  been  a  night  and 
two  days  getting  to  Haiar,  and  were  to 
rehearse  the  concert  that  evening  in  the 
big  theatre  of  the  princely  residence. 

The  next  day  was  Knut's  birthday. 

It  had  been  raining,  but  now  a  gener- 
ous sun  shone  forth  in  pathlike  rays, 
through  an  atmosphere  that,  if  damp, 
it  least  warm.  The  birds  were  en- 
couraged and  said  so  in  the  songs  they 
sang  from  every  glistening  tree.  The 
walk  in  the  castle  grove  was  bordered 
with  white  chrysanthemums,  and  Knut's 
name  and  age  flowered  across  the  grass 
of  the  old  tilt-yard  where  young  men 
>n  green  benches  purring  their  cig- 
arettes. 

We  were  met  courteously  by  a  sleek 
underling,  the  king's  secretary's  secre- 


tary, and  were  invited  through  him  to 
walk  in  the  grove  until  the  time  of  re- 
hearsal. The  like  invitation  was  not 
extended  to  our  travelling  companions, 
so  after  our  meal  of  mutton-chops  and 
sweetened  sago,  we  stepped  into  the 
wide  walk  bordered  with  white  chrysan- 
themums. 

Above  us  clustered  woolly  clouds 
with  spaces  of  clear  blue  among  them, 
and  the  damp  grass  smelt  sweeter  than 
our  cigarette  smoke.  A  gracious  breeze 
arose  that  was  not  chilly,  and  the  leaves 
stirred  in  it  with  the  sound  of  lapping 
waters  on  a  lake  shore. 

Presently  Jacques  raised  his  head 
with  a  jerk,  like  a  cavalry  horse  that 
hears  a  bugle.  I  looked  also  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  gaze  and  sawr,  as  he  did, 
the  Princess  Irmelin-Tellin  coming  to- 
ward us  with  her  companion  of  the  car- 
riage accident.  The  ladies  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  tiny  dog  bearing  upon  its 
person  the  infallible  signs  of  feminine 
ownership,  i.e.,  the  fat  induced  by  un- 
restrained gluttony.  I  have  known  this 
dog  well  for  some  years  now. 

We  had  no  hats  to  remove,  having 
stepped  defenceless  from  our  rooms  to 
the  mild  air  ;  but  we  bowed  deeply  to 
the  courteous  ladies  who  added  a  smile 
to  their  decorous  inclinations. 

We  wandered  on  until  Jacques  ejacu- 
lated unintelligibly  and  hurried  toward 
the  castle. 

I  saw  that  the  peace  of  our  evening 
mood  was  destroyed.  Hastening  after 
him,  I  arrived  in  the  little  study  ap- 
pointed to  our  use,  just  as  he  was  play- 
ing the  soft  prelude  to  a  song  that  I 
did  not  know.  It  told  of  winds  that 
wooed  the  forest -trees  and  of  a  lover 
who  wooed  with  sighs. 

I,  remembering  both  the  lady  and 
the  breeze  in  our  late  walk  abroad, 
thought  Jacques  audacious  but  the 
song  delightful. 

"  Who  invented  that  agreeable  noise  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Scarlatti,  God  bless  him,"  Jacques 
said. 

"It  makes  your  suit  easy,"  said  I. 

He  replied  from  the  artist's  stand- 
point, "  It  was  difficult  to  sing  it." 

He  did  not  care  to  confess  what  he 
was  quite  aware  that  I  knew.  The  song 
was   a  means  to  an  end,  it  recurred  to 
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his  mind  as  we  walked  together,  and 
now  he  was  a  little  ashamed  of  a  bright 
idea. 

"  I  sing  it  to-morrow  morning,"  he 
said,  trying  to  speak  casually.  He  had 
not  mentioned  it  as  yet  to  Gripette,  as 
I  also  knew. 

"You  are  quite  good  enough  for  any 
princess,"  I  said  to  him,  stupidly,  for  I 
suppose  I  was  proud  of  him,  like  his 
mother. 

At  eight  the  next  morning  guns  went 
booming  over  all  the  town.  This  was 
the  hour  of  the  birth  of  Haiar's  ruler. 
Bells  wrangled  from  the  towers  of 
churches  that,  differing  in  denomination, 
united  in  clamor  as  much  as  if  it  had 
been  a  Sunday  and  the  faithful  exhort- 
ed from  the  pulpits.  The  streets  were 
dressed  with  arches  of  flags  and  knots 
of  yellow  flowers.  Presents  arrived  mo- 
mently in  the  grand  hall. 

The  tilt-yard  was  set  with  tables  for 
the  banquet,  and  the  wide  American 
piazza  on  the  modern  side  of  the  great 
building  was  also  filled  with  little  cafe 
tables  brought  from  the  town  in  hay 
wagons. 

Jacques  and  I  did  not  attend  the 
church  ;  we  knew  it  would  be  thronged 
and  stuffy.  The  odor  of  sanctity  is 
overpowering  at  these  democratic  re- 
joicings of  mother  Church.  My  cousin 
plucked  moodily  at  a  guitar,  suddenly 
turning  to  me  with  a  rhapsodic  smile 
and  then  coloring  deeply.  We  were, 
both  of  us,  excited  and  expectant. 

Noon  arrived  and  we  were  conducted 
to  the  grand  hall,  where  a  little  stage 
was  set  between  two  windows,  the  sing- 
ers appearing  and  disappearing  through 
them  to  a  covered  balcony  sweet  with 
flowers  and  warmed  with  the  sun. 

The  songs  went  by,  the  programme 
punctuated  with  thunderous  applause, 
Jacques  had  sung  once,  with  passionate 
emphasis  but  purposely  reserved  effect. 
One  by  one  the  singers  disappeared  to 
receive  royal  commendation,  and  soon 
Jacques  and  I  were  alone  with  some 
servants  who  were  making  ready  other 
tables  to  occupy  the  balcony  when  the 
concert  should  be  done. 

Of  course  the  French  windows  were 
closed  except  for  one  pane  that  opened 
and  shut  independently  of  the  whole 
casement.    Through  this  we  could  hear 


the  local  prima's  encore  song.  In  a 
moment  she  would  be  in  the  audience 
and  Jacques  would  be  on  the  stage. 

"  She  has  a  lovely  voice,"  he  said  to 
me,  dreamily,  "  there  is  just  the  right 
amount  of  throb  in  her  trill." 

Her  song  ended  on  a  high  note 
pulled  down  from  heaven,  and  as  her 
lips  closed,  she  stood  firm  to  receive  the 
shock  of  applause  that  was  probably 
dearer  to  her  ears  than  her  song  had 
been  to  its  hearersT 

"Eondelle,"  whispered  Gripette  at 
the  open  pane. 

My  cousin  appeared  on  the  stage. 

He  sang  an  operatic  air — I  forget 
just  now  what  it  was — sparing  neither 
voice  nor  emotion.  The  audience, 
emulating  the  enthusiasm  of  a  musical 
monarch,  waved  their  scarfs  and  roared 
at  him  like  Italians. 

He  showed  his  face  at  the  casement ; 
it  was  triumphant,  as  if  the  Princess 
Irmelin's  hand  already  rested  in  his. 

Gripette  went  to  the  piano  and 
played  a  softly  flowing  prelude,  and 
then  the  noble  voice  of  the  great  Bon- 
delle  joined  Scarlatti's  woodland  song 
softly,  swelling  to  a  mighty  climax,  that 
is  this  song's  refrain.  Another  verse 
began,  and  Jacques's  personal  feelings 
were  soon  in  the  possession  of  the  au- 
dience, impersonally  expressed  in  this 
great  boon  of  song.  Again  he  sang  the 
refrain  and  this  time  softly,  the  ap- 
plause bursting  on  him  in  a  sudden 
storm.  Bowing  low,  he  stepped  into 
the  audience  as  the  others  had  done. 

The  prima's  maid  was  helping  one  of 
the  castle  servants  set  punch-cups  on 
the  tables,  but  I  thought  I  would  wait 
until  Jacques  came  to  look  for  me,  al- 
though I  saw  that  the  servants  wished 
me  away.  It  was  warm  where  I  was,  it 
was  too  warm  where  the  others  were. 

Ten  minutes  of  odorous  silence 
elapsed  ;  they  were  my  solace  in  a  world 
of  sound  forever  at  concert  pitch. 

"  Who,"  said  the  prima's  maid,  in 
French,  "  who  is  that  beautiful  lady 
standing  by  the  chair,  she  who  is  also 
so  beautifully  dressed  in  mauve  ?  " 

I  looked  and  saw  the  Princess  Irme- 
lin-Tellin. 

"That,"  said  the  castle-servant,  "  is 
our  Princess  Irma.  She  looks  the  best 
of  them  all,  but  she  is  stone  deaf,  since 
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her  diphtheria  ;  six  years  since  then  it 
is.  She  hears  no  sound,  and  they  speak 
to  her  by  tapping  with  their  fingers  on 
her  hand.  She  is  sensitive,  and  goes 
everywhere  to  seem  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  but  she  cannot  hear  a  word  they 
say  to  her." 

I  felt  a  heavy  hand  fall  on  my  shoul- 
der, and  looking  up  I  saw  Jacques,  with 
his  face  as  white  as  chalk  and  his  eyes 
closing  weakly,  as  if  he  were  faint. 

"Did  you  hear?"  he  said,  vaguely. 

"  It  was  superb  !  "  I  answered  at 
once,  for  the  servants  had  noticed  his 
trembling  and  pallor.  "  You  sang  well, 
but  you  look  done.  Get  cognac,"  said 
I  to  the  man,  and  the  maid  followed  him. 

"  I  mean,  did  you  hear  what  they 
said  ?  "  he  asked  me.  And  the  wild  sor- 
row in  the  face  of  this  emotional  man  of 
song  hurt  me  to  witness. 

"Yes,"  I  said,  "but  these  endings 
are  common  to  chance  fancies."  And 
I  strove  to  put  my  mind  on  some  help- 
ful philosophy  until  the  cognac  should 
come. 

"  She  was  no  fancy,"  he  said,  fever- 
ishlv,  "  and  she  never  heard  me  sing  a 
note." 

"I  have  heart  failure,"  he  added, 
"  tell  them  so,  and  that  I  must  go  away 
at  once." 

He  had  no  such  thing,  and  his  great 
strength  was  soon  revived  with  a  sip  of 
cognac.  Neither  had  I  his  witless  emo- 
tions to  make  an  announcement  that 
would  cause  any  good  manager  to  hesi- 
tate before  he  engaged  the  first  bari- 
tone in  Europe. 

I  got  him  to  our  rooms  where,  fortu- 
nately, a  telegram  from  his  costumers 
awaited  us.  This  I  construed  into  a 
summons  to  the  deathbed  of  my  aunt  in 
Aries.  The  Prince's  secretary's  secre- 
tary deeply  lamented  the  absence  of  his 
monarch's  favorite  singer,  as  a  place 
had  been  prepared  for  him  at  the  royal 
table. 

AVe  could  not  get  a  train  for  some 
hours,  and  while  I  sat  with  Jacques — 
whose  lips  quivered  childishly  now  and 
again,  and  whose  big  frame  was  more 
than  once  convulsed  with  stormy  sobs, 
— the  sound  of  feasting  and  merriment 
floated  round  us,  and  the  steady  beat  of 
dance  tunes  throbbed  in  the  air. 

I  did  not  speak.    I  dared  not  leave  him. 


"She  never  heard  me  sing  a  note," 
he  said  once  in  the  blank  voice  of  de- 
spair. He  was  no  more  operatic,  but  as 
docile  as  grieving. 

I  cannot  tell  how  we  got  through 
those  hours.  Knut's  secretary  himself 
came  to  our  room  with  an  emerald  for 
Jacques  and  the  Prince's  condolences. 
I  wrote  a  note  of  thanks  for  both  and 
signed  Jacques's  name,  as  I  often  do  for 
autograph  collectors. 

My  writing  does  very  well ;  it  is  al- 
ways like  Jacques's  autograph,  whereas 
his  own  penmanship  is  often  dissimilar. 
The  sentiment  of  the  thing  is  the  same, 
whether  he  write  or  I. 

In  real  grief  my  cousin  changed  his 
coat  for  our  journey.  He  ate  a  bowl  of 
milk -toast — being  an  artist,  he  always 
lives  simply  when  under  a  mental  strain, 
and  further  condescended  to  look  at 
the  emerald  which,  until  this  time,  had 
lain  unnoticed  on  the  table. 

"Life  is  hard,"  said  he  to  me. 

"My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "many 
poets  have  said  that  much  better."  I 
should  not  have  dared  to  say  j^hiloso- 
phers. 

"The  halls  are  quiet,"  I  said  at  last ; 
"  go  you  to  the  carriage.  I  will  see 
that  our  things  are  "cared  for  and  our 
rugs  strapped."  I  rose,  and  then 
watched  Jacques  cross  the  main  hall. 

He  walked  slowly  among  the  wrecked 
garlands  that,  hanging  on  every  wall, 
had  made  the  morning  world  so  gay. 
They  had  fallen  to  the  floor  and  he 
trampled  on  them.  I  saw  him  start  as 
he  had  done  last  evening  in  the  grove 
walk  bordered  with  white  chrysanthe- 
mums. Again  he  stood  still,  bowing 
low. 

The  Princess  Irmelin-Tellin  entered 
the  hall  at  the  far  end.  Her  state  robes 
were  stained  with  the  green  grass  of 
the  tiltyard,  where  she  had  feasted  in 
silence  among  all  the  merry  voices. 
She,  too,  trod  on  the  fading  garlands 
as  she  made  her  way  through  the  hall. 
The  dog  of  which  I  spoke  followed  her. 

It  ran  at  once  to  Jacques,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  our  joint  lives  my  cousin 
surprised  me.  He  picked  up  the  creat- 
ure and  hid  it  in  the  big  cape  he  car- 
ried over  his  arm. 

There  was  a  stifled  but  indignant 
bark  ;  the  Princess  moved  on  unheed- 
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ing  ;  while  her  attendant  hurried  into 
the  house  after  her,  and  I  gazed  upon 
Jacques  in  wonder,  an  unrelenting  dog- 
stealer. 

"Love  brings  one  very  low,"  said  I, 
as  he  adroitly  flung  all  the  wraps  on 
the  little  creature  to  keep  the  servants 
who  closed  the  coupe  door  from  see- 
ing it. 

My  cousin  turned  a  burning1  scarlet. 
"I   will  send    her   a   better 
Paris,"  he  answered. 

Now,  when  people  tell  me  that  deli- 
cacy induces  the  great  Rondelle  to  hire 


dog  from 


a  female  secretary  to  overhaul  the  im- 
mense feminine  correspondence  that 
"accrues  to  him  at  the  end  of  each  sea- 
son, I  agree  with  them  ;  but  noting  a 
certain  princess  of  a  petty  principality 
who  sits  in  Jacques's  audiences  very 
often,  I  know  that  he  shuns  contact 
with  a  sex  composed  of  beings  similar 
to  her,  as  she  wrought  him  great  dole  in 
one  summer  season  early  in  the  eighties. 

I  frequently  say  to  him,  "  All  women 
are  not  deaf,  Jacques." 

And  he  replies,  "No,  but  I  wish  they 
were." 


REGNUM    SPIRITUS 

By  Annie  Fields 

"  Le  monde,  tel  qifil  est,  est  triste  et  amer  ;  mais  la  voix  qui  s'echappe  de  nos  ames  est  con- 
solante,  brillante  d'espoir."— Edgar  Quinet. 

Poor  and  forlorn  and  blind,  the  prey  of  death, 
Through  the  sweet  August  day,  as  in  a  dream, 

An  old  man  sits  and  draws  his  painful  breath 
Where  the  street  noises  sweep  in  endless  stream. 

His  neighbor  too,  a  pallid,  busy  child, 

Through  shops  and  alleys  all  the  livelong  day 

Still  goes  and  comes  ;  pretty  and  undefiled, 

But  ignorant  of  the  fields  where  children  play. 

In  the  green  wilderness  beside  the  sea 

Low  rain-clouds  overhang  the  weedy  strand, 

And  all  is  fresh  and  still  and  silvery, 

Even  the  waves  that  silent  touch  the  sand. 


Silent !     There  is  one  voice,  one  song  escapes 
Out  of  the  human  heart  whether  we  lie 

Gate-beggars,  or  pursue  the  shadowy  shapes 
Love  paints  upon  the  forehead  of  the  sky. 
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STRANGERS 

A    COMEDIETTA. 
IN    ONE   ACT 

By  Awnk  Eliot 


Persons  —Frances  K  ingsley 
Walter  Evanston 
Susan  -»a  maid 

Scene. — A  parlor.     At   the  front,  as  near  the  centre  of 
the  stage  as  possible,  stands  a  large  jar. 


Enter  Frances,  in  out-of-door  costume  ;  she  has  an  open 
note  in  her  hand  and  looks  annoyed. 

Frances.  It  is  simply  too  vexatious  !  The  third  time 
within  two  weeks  he  has  sent  me  an  excuse  at  the  last 
moment  for  breaking  an  engagement.  And  he  knows  I 
can't  go  without  him  to  Mr.  Davidson's  studio.  He  is 
certainly  very  inconsiderate  of  my  wishes  and  my  con- 
venience. And  of  course  he  will  go  on  being  more  and 
more  so.  He  was  attentive  enough  a  month  ago  because 
he  wasn't  sure  then.  [With  some  feeling.)  I  care  more 
than  ever  to  please  him.  (Withjiathos.)  It's  always  the 
woman  who  suffers,  poor  dear  !  It  is  because  she  is  the 
one  that  cares.  {Rising  with  a  tragic  gesture.)  How 
foolish  it  is  to  care.  {Paces  the  floor.)  I  have  always  de- 
spised the  woman  who  permits  herself  to  be  made  a  play- 
thing of — to  be  petted  and  put  away  on  the  shelf.  ]\fcf 
time  is  as  precious  as  his,  nowadays.  I  had  an  afters- 
noon  whist-party  to-day,  a  meeting  of  the  Civic  Club,  a 
lecture  on  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "  Religio  Medici,"  and 
two  teas — but  of  course  teas  don't  count.  And  I  gave 
them  all  up  fdr  him  ! — every  one.  He  expects  me  to  ! 
It  is  nothing  to  him.  And  then  he  does  not  come  !  It 
is  hideous  injustice.  {Absent-mindedly.)  I  hate  whist 
and  I'm  tired  of  the  Civic  Club — I've  been  a  voter 
nearly  a  year  now — and  I  never  heard  of  the  "Religio 
Medici,"  and  I  dare  say  it  is  some  horrid,  new  advanced 
thing,  anyway.  Well,  this  cannot  go  on!  I  cannot  go 
on  giving  up  all  sorts  of  dpUgJitful  things  to  suit  his 
convenience.  {Picks  up  note.)  "Forego  the  pleasure,  my 
darling."  But  what  does  it  mean  after  all? — that  lie 
thinks  I'm  to  be  soothed  with  soft  words.  That  is  what 
men  think  of  women  ;  oh,  I  know  that — let  them  have 
their  own  way  in  trifles  and  then  they  won't  notice  es- 
sentials—and that  is  just  what  women  think  about  men.^fcCjjf 


won't  be  called   his  darling   while   '. 


~\  too.  JNo,  1  wont  oe  cane< 
treated  with  callous  indifference.  And  since  that  sort 
of  thing  must  be  stopped,  why  not  stop  everything  ? 
since  he  no  longer  loves  me.  (Pauses,  startled.)  Has  it 
come  to  this— that  he  no  longer  loves  me !  Let  me  think 
it  over  calmly— perfectly  calmly.  It  is  in  small  things 
that  feeling  is  chiefly  manifested.  He  thinks  nothing 
of  disappointing  me  in  small  things,  consequently  he 
has  no  feeling  for  me.  If  he  has  no  feeling  for  me  it  is  j| 
better  that  we  part.  If  we  part  at  all  it  is  better  that 
we  part  at  once.  (Breaks  down  ;  a  brief  silence.  Re- 
covers herself  .  Firmly.)  My  feelings!  No  matter  what 
my  feelings  are,  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  always  to  control 
them.  One  must  do  what  is  best.  Let  me  compose  my 
mind  before  I  write  to  him.  (Picks  up  book  and  begins 
to  read  ;  looks  up  once  to  say  :)  Yes,  it  is  decided— quite 
— quite  decided. 

Enter,  in  a  few  moments,  Walter  ;  he  is  in  smiling  haste 
and  good  spirits. 

Walter.  Here  I  am,  my  dearest,  I—  (He  bends  to  kiss 
her,  but  she  draws  back  with  decided  coldness.)  Why— 
what's  the  matter  ? 

Fran.  (Coldly.)     Pray  sit  down. 

Walt.  But,  I  say,  what's  the  matter?     Who  am    I 
that  I  should  pray  sit  down? 
j      Fran.  You  can  stand  if  you  like,  but  I  should  think 
Yes  -quite-   you  would  prefer  a  chair.     You  certainly  haven't  any 

— auite    decayed,     idea  of  going  out  with  me. 

^  Walt.  (Eagerly.)     Oh,  but  I  have.     I  got  away  just 

as  I  thought  I  was  in  for  the  afternoon,  and  there's  time 
now  if  we  hurry. 

Fran.  I  don't  care  to  hurry,  and  there  isn  t  time  it  1 
did.  You  told  me— or  wrote  me— that  you  had  sent  Mr. 
Davidson  a  note. 

Walt.  Oh,  I  know,  but  we  can  get  there  almost  as 
soon  as  the  note— it  will  be  all  right. 

Fran.  I  dare  say.  But  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
suing my  own  regrets  to  places. 

Walt.  It  is  generally  somebody  else  s  regrets   that 
>ursue  you  from  places,  isn't  it  ? 
^  Fr\n.  Oh,  don't  be  epigrammatic,  I  beg  of  you. 
feskf  Walt.  (Dejectedly  as  he  sits,  r.)     I  thought  that  was 
'iW&         rather  neat  myself. 

Fran.  I  dare  say  it  was— rather  neat. 

Walt.  Frances,   what   in   the   world   are  you   stufly 

about? 

Fran.  I  wasn't  aware  that  I  was  stuffy— as  you  so 

'elegantly  express  it. 

i  Walt.  (Doggedly.)  I've  elegantly  expressed  it  that 
way  before,  and  so  have  you  ;  didn't  you  want  to  see 
me  ?     Do  you  want  me  to  go  away  ? 

Fran.  I  should  like  to  have  seen  you  somewhat  ear- 
lier in  the  day.  .    . 

Walt.  Why,  you  surely  don't  mean  to  say  that  ltlias 
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made  all  that  difference  ? — the  fact  that  I  wasn't  on 
earlier.     I'm  awfully 

Fran.  Of  course,  men  never  think  women  s  enga 
ments  are  of  any  importance. 

"Walt.  Yes,  a  man  does — very  important — when 
his  engagement  too. 

Fran.  (Rising.)     This  is   no  laughing  matter — I 
quite  serious. 

Walt.  (Retreating  a  step.)     Be  as  serious  as  you  like 
— only  tell  me  what  the  matter  is. 

Fran.  Whv  didn't    vou  come  to  go  with  me    to 
Mr 
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Davidson's  studio  ? 
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Walt.  (A  little  impatiently.)  Because,  as  I  wrote 
you,  I  was  unexpectedly  detained. 

Fran.  Oh,  of  course — detained. 

Walt.  Well,  if  you  like  it  better — retained,  and  in  a 
big  case.  I  thought  you'd  be  uncommonly  pleased.  It 
means  a  handsome  fee,  too.  Wouldn't  you  rather  have 
me  buy  you  something  pretty  than  go  to  that  blamed 
studio  ? 

Fran.  (Stiffly.)  I'm  very  glad  you  have  a  big  case,  but 
I'm  not  a  child  to  be  appeased  by  a — bauble. 

Walt.  Oh,  a  bauble,  by  all  means — I  knew  you'd  say 
a  bauble.  I  didn't  know  vou  cared  anvthins:  about  see- 
ing  Davidson's  landscapes.  To  be  sure,  you'll  never  see 
anything  like  'em  anywhere  else.  You  have  to  go  some- 
where indoors  to  see  such 

Fran.  (Indignantly.)  I  didn't  want  to  go  !  That 
makes  it  all  the  worse  ! 

Walt.  (Blankly.)  Oh.  (After  a  pause — gently.)  Xow 
do  you  know  I  shouldn't  have  thought  that — not  just  by 
myself. 

Fran.  You  would  know  if  you  were  a  woman.  I  didn't 
want  to  go  at  all.  I  hate  Mr.  Davidson's  pictures,  and 
I  never  know  what  to  say  when  he  shows  them  to  me, 
and  I  never  recognize  one  of  them,  and  he  always  says 
why  it's  that  little  bit  down  the  Medford  road,  you 
know,  and  I  never  do  know ;  and  I  get  so  tired  of  saying 
that  the  color  is  delicious,  and  I  like  the  tone,  and  "How 
much  atmosphere,"  and  all  those  things  that  don't  mean 
anything,  and  I  don't  dare  say  anything  more  intelligent, 
and  he  always  listens  and  waits  for  you  to  say  something, 
and  it's  awful !  But  he's  a  friend  of  yours,  and  you 
wanted  to  take  me  there — and  to  make  up  my  mind 
what  I'd  wear  so  that  I'd  blend  with  his  horrid  purples 
and  magentas 

Walt.  (Indignantly.)  You  don't  blend  with  anything 
horrid 

Fran.  (Unheeding.)  And  to  get  all  ready  and  to  have 
to  hurry  to  be  ready  in  time  and  not  keep  you  waiting 
because  Mrs.  Sampson  came  to  lunch  and  stayed  till  the 
last  minute,  and  I  hate  to  hurry,  and  I  had  to  sew  a 
button  on  my  glove,  and  then  I  tore  a  hole  in  my  veil. 
and  then  to  just  wait,  and  wait,  and  wait,  and  at  last 
have  a  telegraph  boy  bring  your  n  .  and  he  would 

insist   on  having  the  time,  and  the  clock   had  stopped. 


.that  little  bit  cWn  the 
Medford  road.you  know; 


I  thought  I'd  never  find  out  what  time  it  was 


Jw    And  then  you  had  been  unexpectedly  detained ! 

Walt.  (Much  overcome.)  Frances,  I  leave  this  house 
for  the  penitentiary.     It's  the  only  place  for  such  as  I. 

Fran.  There  it  is.  You  think  you  can  always  straight- 
en things  out  by  making  me  laugh.  I  tell  you  there 
are  annoyances  that  are  not  a  theme  for  laughter. 

W alt/ Laughter!  The  glove  and  the  veil  and  the 
clock  ! — are  they  visions  for  ribald  merriment  ?  No,  in- 
deed. If  what  you  want  is  to  see  me  haunted  by  re- 
morse, I  solemnly  assure  you  that  it  now  sits  upon  my 
crupper. 

Fran.  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  very  seriously,  Walter. 
And  it  would  please  me  if  you  would  for  a  moment  lay 
aside  your  usual  jests. 

Walt.  (Murmurs.)  It  was  a  new  jest,  but  never  mind. 
(Cheerfully.)  Then  it  is  decided  that  we  play  about  by 
ourselves  this  afternoon  and  do  not  go  and  throw  rocks 
at  Davidson's  pictures  ? 

Fran.   (Significantly.)     We    shall   not   go  out  of   the 
^W  house  this  afternoon— together. 

J^      Walt.   (Seats  himself.)     I'm  not  altogether   sorry,  as 
^^c>  >^-  jHfkvthings  go.     (A  slight  pause.) 

Fran.  Walter. 
Walt.  Yes,  dear. 

Fran.  I— I  have  been  thinking  things  over  while  I 
waited  for  vou. 

Walt.  Oh,  I  felt  that.  It  was  better  to  think  them 
than  to  sav  them.     I  always  do  when  I  can. 

Fran.  (With  irritation.)  Walter,  we  shall  both  regret 
it  if  you  persist  in  refusing  to  take  me  seriously. 

Walt.  I  mean  to  take  you  for  better  or  worse,  Fran- 
ces— which  includes  the  serious  as  well  as  the  lighter 
asoects. 

Fran.   (Warningly.)     Don't  be  so  sure  of  me,  Walter. 
Walt.   (More  gravely.)     Do  you  really  mean  that  you 
are  determined  to  enlarge  this  molehill  of  my  tardiness 
into  the  mountain  of  our  first  real  quarrel  ? 

Fran.  I  mean  that  you  have  shown  a  persistent  disre- 
gard of  my  convenience  in  little  things  that  argues  ill 
for  your  consideration  in  greater. 
Walt.  Frances  ! 

Fran.  (Hurriedly.)  Yes,  Walter,  you  have.  You  have 
broken  engagements  with  me— you  have  put  me  off  time 

and  again  with  one  excuse  or  another 

Walt.  But  never  without  seeking  you  at  the  earliest ; 
possible  moment. 

Fran.  (Loftily.)  Two  people  cannot  go  through  life 
together  happily  whose  earliest  possible  moments  occur 
at°such  widely  different  periods. 

Walt.  Such  a  discrepancy  certainly  carries  a  hint  of 
disturbance  on  the  solar  system.  But,  my  dearest,  if 
yours  was  an  important 
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Fran.   (Thoroughly  roused.)     There!  that  is  precisely*' 
the   trouble.     My  affairs  are   of  no  importance— yours 
are  of  the  greatest.     I  am  not  used  to  such  an  assump- 
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tion  on  anybody's  part,  and  I  refuse  to  submit  to  it  from 
you  !     (A  pause.) 

Walt.  (Quietly.)  If  it  has  become  a  question  of  re- 
senting assumption  on  the  part  of  either  of  us  I  think 
the  matter  has  certainly  gone  beyond  any  but  serious 
treatment. 

Fran.  I  am  glad  you  are  at  last  convinced  of  that. 
Walt.   (Facing  her.)    Yes,  I  am  convinced.    And  now, 
what  will  you  have  ?     An  apology  ?     I  am  under  the  im- 
pression that  I  offered  you  one  when  I  came  in. 
Fran.   (Somewhat  disconcerted.)     I  believe  you  did. 
Walt.  Well  ?     If  not  an  apology,  what  ? 
Fran.  (Desperately.)     My  freedom  ! 
Walt.  Your  freedom  ?     Does  that  mean  that  you  wish 
to  be  released  from  our  engagement  ? 
Fran.  Yes. 

Walt.  (After  a  pause.)     Oh,  very  well. 
Fran.   (Rising.)    And  you  can  say,  "  Very  well !  "    You 
can  be  so  hard — so  indifferent !     It  shows  me  that  I 
am  right — that  we  would  be  utterly  wretched  together  ! 
You  do  not  understand  me  !     You  do  not  realize  that 
I  am  an  independent,  thinking,  acting,  resolving  human 
being  !     I  am  not  anybody's  pale  reflection  ! 
Walt.  (Under  his  breath.)     No,  no. 
Fran.   (Hotly.)     I  must  be  met  on  equal  ground  or  not 
at  all !     My  time  or  your  time — my  engagements  or 
your  engagements. 

Walt.  Both  held  with  equal  lightness  ?  Very  well,  I 
accept  the  new  code — if  it  is  a  new  one.  I  make  no 
move  to  hold  you  to  your  promises.  Why  should  I — it 
would  be  a  masculine  exaggeration  of  their  value.  Have 
it  as  you  will. 

Fran.   (A  trifle  blankly.)     Then — then  I  am  free. 
Walt.  By  all  means.     You  are  free.     (A  pause.)    And 
now  that  that  is  decided,  be  good  enough  to  indicate, 
for  my  guidance,  our  future  relations. 

Fran.  Why — why  we  shan't  have  any — shall  we  ? 
Walt.  (Coolly.)    Shan't  we  ?    Then  you  mean  that  we 
must  avoid  one  another  absolutely  ? 

Fran.  We  may  meet — I  suppose  we  shall  meet — but 
we  shall  meet  as  strangers. 

Walt.  As  absolute  and  persistent  strangers  ?  Sup- 
pose we  are  presented  to  one  another,  what  then  ? 

Fran.  (Petulantly.)  How  you  insist  upon  details  !  If 
we  meet  in  that  way  let  it  be  as  if  for  the  first  time. 

Walt.  (Murmurs.)  "I  may  hold  your  hand  but  as 
long  as  all  may.  Or  so  very  little  longer  ?  "  Very  well. 
And  we  may  as  well  begin  at  once,  I  suppose. 

Fran.  Why — naturally.  (As  her  eye  falls  on  a  ring 
she  wears.)  But  first  let  me  give  you'  back — this.  (She 
draws  it  off.) 

Walt.  (Politely.)  It  would  give  me  great  pleasure  if 
you  would  keep  it — to  remember  one  who,  though  a  ) 

stranger 

Fran.  I  shall  not  keep  it.     Take  it,  please. 

Walt.   (Still  politely.)     Oh,  certainly.     (He  leans  for 


warr/,  a?K?  sfte  drops  it  into  his  hand,  watching  him  with 
a  suggestion  of  regret  as  he  turns  it  over  and  looks  at  the 
inscription.) 

Walt.  (Easily.)  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  an  awk- 
ward thing  to  have  a  ring  returned  to  one  in  person. 
Just  what  to  do  with  it,  you  know.  If  you  had  sent  it 
to  me  you  would  never  have  known  what  I  did  with  it. 
But  a  man  looks  rather  absurd  sitting  and  holding  a 
ring — and  it  seems  such  bathos  to  drop  it  into  one's 
vest  pocket. 

Fran.  Evidently  you  have  given  the  matter  some  con- 
sideration. 

Walt.     Well,  it  is  one  of  those  things  one  thinks  of. 

Fran.  I  never  thought  of  it. 

Walt.  No?  If  I  should  fling  it  back  — why  you 
wouldn't  catch  it  if  you  could,  and  it  would  lie  on  the 
floor,  and  we  should  both  be  haunted  by  the  unacknowl- 
edged fear  of  stepping  on  it.  Of  course,  it  wouldn't 
matter  if  we  did  step  on  it 

Fran.  It  would  matter  very  much.  How  stupid  to 
step  on  a  valuable  ring  ! 

Walt.  Perhaps  it  would  be— stupid.  If  I  could  wear 
it  it  would  have  a  certain  dramatic  significance,  if  some- 
what wanting  in  taste— seem  a  shining  mark  that  Death 
loves— the  death  of  sentiment,  of  affection,  of 

Fran.  How  can  you  be  so  utterly  absurd  ! 

Walt.  Oh,  I  couldn't  be  so  absurd  — as  you  say. 
(Rises.)  I  know  what  I'll  do.  (Goes  up  to  the  jar  stand- 
ing l.  c.)  An  excellent  idea.  I  will  drop  it  in  here. 
(It  tinkles  down  into  the  jar.) 

Fran.  Walter !  (Aside.)  Callous— that  is  what  I  said 
— it  is  true  ! 

Walt.  Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Fran.  You  can't  leave  it  there. 

Walt.  Why  not  ?  y  *£ 

Fran.  Because— why  because— it  isn't  safe. 

Walt.  What  matter  ?  ->. 

Fran.  Don't  be  silly.     Of  course  it  matters.  _     J 

Walt.  Well,  then,  it  would  be  a  most  idly  investiga- 
tive burglar  who  would  look  at  the  bottom  of  a  jar  like 
J  that  for  a  gem.     No  one  but  a  pearl-diver  would  have 

the  outfit. 

Fran.  But  a  maid  might  easily— by  mistake 

Walt.  I  put  it  to  your  honor.  Is  that  vase  often— 
I  what  do  you  call  it  ?— dusted— on  the  inside  ? 

Fran.  (Evasively.)  You  know  that  is  a  foolish  thing 
to  do  with  it.     I  can't  let  it  stay  there. 

Walt.  (Sits,  l.)  I  assure  you  that  I  am  quite  easy 
j  about  it  and  (gently)  you  know  it  is  no  longer  your  prop- 

Fran.  Oh,  very  well.  . 

Walt.  And  now  that  that  little  matter  is  off  both  our 
minds  we  can  remember  that  we  have  no  past. 

Fran.  A  very  simple  matter,  of  course.  (A  little  agi- 
[  tated.  she  goes  'to  the  mirror  and  removes  her  hat  sticking 
)  the  pins  into  it  with  a  touch  of  ferocity.     Be  ivatches  her.) 
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Walt.  It's  a  bit  difficult  this  beginning  to  be  stran- 
gers, isn't  it  ?  Of  course,  after  the  ice  is  once  broken  it 
is  easy  going  on  being  strangers  forever — but  just  at 
first 

Fran.  You  don't  seem  to  find  it  difficult. 

Walt.  Oh,  but  I  haven't  begun  yet — I'm  only  accom- 
plishing the  transition. 

Fran.  I  don't  seem  to  count  at  all  in  the  matter. 

Walt.  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Fran.   I- — 

Walt.  But  this  will  never  do,  you  know.  We  are 
rapidly  getting  back  upon  terms  of  intimacy — nothing 
is  so  intimate  as  mutual  recrimination. 

Fran.  (Hl-temperedly.)  The  only  thing  for  you  to  do 
is 

Walt.  Is? 

Fran.  To  go.  I  should  think  you  would  not  need  to 
be  told  that. 

Walt.  I  suppose  my  staying  is  in  questionable  taste. 

Fran.   (With  asperity.)     Hardly  that. 

Walt.  (Coolly.)  I  should  go  instantly  if  it  were  not 
for  this— it  seems  to  me  better  that  we  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  accustom  ourselves  to  the  new  relations. 
It  is  better  to  be  prepared,  and  therefore  I  make  this 
suggestion.  Let  us  assume  that  the  possible  has  taken 
place,  that  we  have  been  presented  to  one  another,  and 
that,  with  your  permission,  I  have  come  to  make  a  first 
call  upon  you. 

Fran.  Simply  have  a  rehearsal  in  other  words. 

Walt.  Why  not  ?  as  long  as  we  have  parts  to  play 
later. 

Fran.  (With  slight  bitterness,  seating  herself  and  pich- 
^  her  embroidery.)     Very  well,  "  let  us  talk  about 
eather,"   then,  by  all   means.    (A  pause,  during 
Frances  finds   her  gaze  wandering   to  the  jar — 
g  his  eyes,  she  drops  her  own  guiltily.) 

(Formally.)     You  are  going  to  the  theatricals 
ek,  I  hope. 

By  all  means.  (Recalls  the  fact  that  she  had 
to  go  ivith  him.)  I  hear  that  it's  hard  to  get — 
that  the  tickets  are  selling  well. 
,t.  (Recalling  the  same  fact.)  I  have  some  tickets 
that  are  at  your  disposal  if  you  will  allow  me  to  send 
them  to  you. 

Fran.  (Coldly.)    Oh,  thank  you,    I  couldn't   think 
taking  them. 

Walt.  (Nettled.)  It  strikes  me  that  you  might  accept 
so  trifling  an  attention  even  from  a  stranger. 

Fran.   (Composedly.)     We  have  different  ideas.     I 
sure  you  will  have  no   difficulty  in  disposing  of  them 
among  your  friends. 

Walt.  Oh,  no  doubt,  (Rises  and  walks  to  window. 
Aside.)  Hanged  if  I  see  why  she  need  be  quite  so 
literal ! 

Fran.  (Aside.)  He  doesn't  seem  altogether  pleased 
when  I  apply  his  own  regulations.     I'll  keep  on  with 
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them.     (Aloud.)     Ada  Scott  came  here  yesterday  to  get 
me  to  take  her  part — she  wants  to  go  South. 

AY  alt.  (Stands,  e.)  You're  not  going  to  do  it,  I  hope  ! 

Fean.  No,  I  am  not,  but 

Walt.  I  don't  want  you  to.  It  isn't  a  good  enough 
part  for  you.  You  were  wise  to  keep  out  of  the  whole 
thing. 

Fean.  (With  nonchalance.)  Very  good  of  you,  I'm 
sure.  So  nice  of  you  to  take  an  interest.  I  didn't  ex- 
pect it  from  a  stranger. 

Walt.  (Looks  at  her  a  moment,  then  turns  off  abruptly 
and  sits,  l.)  Of  course  you  know  best  about  your  own 
affairs. 

Fean.  (Sweetly.)  Yes,  I  think  so.  But  it's  so  nice  to 
have  people  offer  their  opinion  frankly. 

Walt.  (Aside.)     Confound  her  civility  ! 

Fean.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Walt.  I  said  that  I'm  taking  a  great  deal  of  your 
valuable  time. 

Fean.  (With  a  laugh  of  society.)  My  time  valuable  ! 
Oh,  you're  not  in  earnest — you  don't  really  think  it  is, 
you  know. 

Walt.  Time  is  most  valuable  when  we  lose  it. 

Fean.  (Still  laughing.)  Like  some  other  things  per- 
haps. 

Walt.  (Growing   grave   as  she  grows  gay.)   Perhaps      k, 
like  some  other  things — but  there  are  still  others  that 
are  precious  while  they  are  ours  and — after. 

Fean.  (Flippantly.)     Oh,  of  course,  like  goodness. 

Walt.  Like  goodness,  yes,  but  (violently)  they  seem 
more  like  its  opposite  now  and  then. 

Fean.  (Lightly.)  How  interesting.  Can't  you  tell  me 
more  ? 

Walt.  I  could,  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate  in  my 
choice  of  confidences. 

Fean.  Or  of  confidantes,  perhaps.  I  assure  you  I  am 
the  one  you've  been  looking  for.  Young  men  always 
confide  in  me. 

Walt.  (Stiffly.)     Oh,  they  do  ? 

Fean.  Always.  (With  ingenuous  coquetry.)  Come, 
begin. 

Walt.  I  don't  begin  with  confidences.  I  end  with 
them. 

Fean.  (Half-aside.)  So  we  haven't  gotten  to  the  end 
after  all.  (Aloud.)  Then  you  are  not  a  bit  like  the 
others. 

Walt.  What  others? 

Fean.  Why,  the  other — strangers. 

Walt.  It  is  pleasant  to  be  one  of  a  series. 

Fean.  So  long  as  one  is  not  the  first — that  is  over 
with  so  early  and  put  back  on  the  shelf. 

Walt.  I  can't  flatter  myself  that  I  am  the  last. 

Fean.  (With  genuine  apprehension.)  Oh,  I  hope  not! 
(A  knock.)  ^Come  1_ 
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Enter  Susan  ?/.«i7/i  a  note  and  a  bunch   of  violets  tied  up 
in  paper.     Frances  £o£es  //ie??i  ?/^. 

Susan.  The  boy  is  outside,  Miss  Frances. 

Fran.  (To  Walter.)     Will  you  excuse  me  ? 

Walt.  (Ill-temper edly  fingering  bric-a-brae.)  Certainly. 
(Aside,  as  Frances  reads.)  I  must  say  I  like  her  man-  ; 
ner  with  strangers !  So  she  hopes  I'm  not  the  last  of 
the  series !  She  is  flippant  and  light-minded,  and  so  I  j= 
should  take  pleasure  in  telling  her.  Flirting  under  my 
very  eyes  with  another — (Considers  a  moment) — well,  to 
be  sure,  it  isn't  another  man,  but  it's  just  as  bad  as  if  it 
was. 

Fran.  (Beading.)     You  needn't  wait,  Susan. 

[Exit  Susan. 

Walt.   (Violently;  aside.)     She  has  no  right  to  put  a 
man  into  the  confounded  pickle  of  being  jealous  of  him-/ 
self  ! 

Fran.  (Absent-mindedly.)  Walter,   have   you   a 
cil? 

Walt.  Yes,  Miss   Kingsley.      (She  glances   up 
gives  it  to  her,  bites  her  lip,  and  returns  to  her  note' 

Fran.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Evanston.     (Writes.) 

Walt.  (Aside.)  Violets  !  I  don't  believe  I'm  the  last 
of  the  series.  (She  scribbles  on  a  half-sheet  she  tears  off 
the  note.) 

Fran.  (Looking  up.)     What  day  is  to-morrow? 

Walt.  Is  there  a  to-morrow?  I  have  the  feeling  that 
everything  comes  to  an  end  to-day. 

Fran.  (Goes  back  to  her  writing.)  It's  Tuesday,  and 
I've  nothing  to  do,  afternoon  or  evening.     How  nice  ! 

Walt.  (Aside.)  I  was  to  have  been  here  to-morrow 
afternoon  and  evening — and  now  I  have  nothing  to  do  ! 
How  nice  !  (A  pause.)  She's  writing  him  a  volume.  (Ir- 
ritably.) Confound  him  !  And  on  a  half-sheet  of  his  own 
paper.  It  must  be  a  man  she  knows  very  well  or  she 
wouldn't  be  so  informal.  (She  rises,  goes  to  a  desk  and 
fetches  an  envelope.)  She  never  answered  my  notes  on 
half-sheets  till — well,  till  things  were  farther  on  than 
they  seem  to  be  now.  And  already  she's  writing  notes 
on  half-sheets  to  another  man.     I  hate  informality. 

Fran.  (Coming,  c.)  Would  you  mind — but  of  course 
not — I'll  ring.  (She  steps  to  the  bell,  but  he  is  there  before 
her  and  lays  his  hand  on  hers  ;  a  pause.) 

Walt.  Don't  ring.  Of  course  I  wouldn't  mind.  Do 
you  want  me  to  give  the  note  to  the  boy? 

Fran.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  to  do  so,  but  I  won't 
trouble  you. 

Walt.  (His  hand  still.on  hers.)  No  trouble.  (Re  holds 
out  his  other  hand  for  the  note ;  another  pause.) 

Fran.   (Coolly.)    Aren't  you  going  rather  fast  ?    I  think 
it  is  not  customary  for  the  gentleman  to  hold  the  lady's 
hand  until  they  have  ceased  to  be  strangers.     I —    (He 
drops  her  hand  and  turns  off  with  the  note.     Exit  Walter. 
looks  after  him,  smiling.) 
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And  I  never  engaged  to  take  things  back — at 
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Fran.  He  seems  annoyed.  And  yet  I  have  but  yielded  y^EST\' 
to  his  own  suggestion.  The  illogical  mind  of  man  !  tk^LjJ 
To  be  sure  he  yielded  to  my  suggestion  first,  and  thatgf?fc 
annoyed  me.  Well,  the  illogical  mind  of  woman,  theni 
I  don't  care  (Smelling  the  violets),  I'm  glad  these  hap- 
pened to  come  just  now.  Jealousy  is  an  old  card,  but 
it  can  still  be  played.  But  what  a  goose  he  was  about 
ing — my  pretty  ring  !  (She  lays  down  the  violets, 
across  the  room,  and  peers  into  the  jar.)  I  don't 
see  it.  (Shakes  jar.)  But  I  hear  it.  (T?Hes  to  reach  it 
and  fails.)  How  silly  of  him.  I  don't  want  it  back  *9 
again,  of  course,  but  it  makes  me  nervous  to  have  it 
there.  (Walter  enters  unperceived.)  I  wouldn't  take 
it  out  for  worlds.     But  I  wish  he  would. 

Walt.     Well,  I  won't. 

Fran.  (Starting.)   I —  (Defiantly.)    I  never  engaged  to 
( /]  store  your  property. 

Walt 
t  a  reduction — a  ruinous  reduction  ! 

\     Fran.  (With  a  dignified  return  to  formality.)     Thank 
[  you  for  giving  the  note  to  the  boy. 

Walt.  Don't  mention  it. 

Fran.  (Sits,)  Such  a  nice  note  from  an  old  friend. 
(Picks  up  flowers  again.)  He  is  only  going  through  to- 
day, but  will  come  back  to-morrow  and  spend  the  after- 
noon with  me. 

Walt.  How  very  pleasant ! 

Fran.  (With  a  sweet  smile.)  Oh,  very.  I  am  sorry  he 
didn't  come  to-day — you  would  have  enjoyed  meeting 
him. 

Walt.  (Pointedly.)  Yes,  I'm  sorry  he  didn't  come  to- 
day— earlier.  The  presence  of  a  stranger  might  have 
averted — matters. 

Fran.  (Still  sweetly.)  Oh,  not  at  all,  I  assure  you. 
You  need  not  have  been  troubled  on  that  account. 

Walt.  (Explosively.)  Troubled  !  I  wouldn't  have  been 
troubled  !  I  spoke  in  a  sanguine  spirit.  If  a  stranger 
had  been  present 

Fran.  (Kindly.)   Oh,  we  wouldn't  have  minded — really. 

Walt.  "We!" 

Fran.  (With  true  amiability.)     Yes,  neither  he  nor  I. 

e  should  both  have  enjoyed  seeing  you. 

Walt.  (Looks  at  her  a  moment — she  is  smelling  the  vio- 
lets ;  sullenly.)     I  was  not  thinking  of  him. 

Fran.  No,  of  course  not.  He  is  no  stranger.  Oh, 
dear  me,  no,  not  at  all. 

Walt.  (Aside.)  Hang  it — this  is  going  too  far  alto- 
gether. Bracketing  herself  with  another  man  and  leav- 
ing me  out !  It's  bad  taste,  that's  what  it  is.  (Aloud.) 
Frances. 

Fran.  Mr.  Evanston. 

Walt.  He — this  is  an  old  friend,  you  say. 

Fran.  (Animatedly.)  Yes,  indeed  —  quite  an  old 
friend.  We  used  to  see  one  another  often  at  Bar 
Harbor. 
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I  should  choose  for 
man. 

Fran.  (Enthusiastically.)     I  think  one 
people  so  well  in  a  place  of  that  kind. 

Walt.  (Dryly.)     So  I've  heard. 

Fran.  (Quite  absorbed  in  her  work.)  I  haven't  seen  so 
much  of  him  for  the  past  year,  but  I  hope  this  visit 
means  that  business  is  going  to  call  him  this  way  often. 

AY  alt.  {Thoughtfully.)  And  he  will  be  here,  sitting 
where  I  am  now,  to-morrow  afternoon. 

Fran.  (Smiling.)  I  suppose  so.  (Threads  her  needle 
and  matches  silks.) 

Walt.  (Bising,  aside.)  And  she  will  smile  at  him  like 
that !  And  he  will  sit  and  look  at  her  while  she  works. 
I  am  not  finding  it  particularly  satisfactory  to  sit  and 
look  at  her,  while  she  works,  myself,  but  I  don't  care 
about  handing  my  position  over  to  a  substitute.  Con- 
found his  impertinence  !  I  didn't  know  when  I  was  well 
off — on  the  whole  I'd  rather  be  jealous  of  myself  than  of 
another  man. 

Fran.  (With  a  transparent  wish  to  please.)  But  we 
won't  talk  about  him  any  more.  I'd  so  much  rather 
talk  about  you. 

Walt.  Tremendously  good  of    you,    I'm  sure,    Mis 
Kingsley. 

Fran.  Oh,  not  at  all.     I'm  so  interested  in  people. 

Walt.  (Aside.)  The  deuce  she  is  !  (Aloud,  with  a  cer- 
tain curiosity.)  May  I  ask  if  you  are  always  as  inter- 
ested in  young  men — who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
you  at  home  ? 

Fran.  (Frankly.)  Well,  almost  always.  That  is  if 
they  are  nice  ;  and,  do  you  know,  Mr.  Evanston,  I  think 
you  are  very  nice. 

Walt.  (Dryly.)      Oh,    I'm    sure.        (Aside,    angrily 
She's  not  the  woman  I  thought  her.     But  she  has  nerve. 

Fran.  (Aside.)  I've  never  seen  anyone  more  restive 
under  courteous  treatment.  (A  imuse.  She  works ;  he 
fumes.) 

Walt.  Why  didn't  you  ever  tell  me  before  about  this 
man  ? 

Why,  I've  just  been  telling  you  all  about  him. 
I  sav  whv  didn't  you  tell  me  before  ? 


■ 
(Demurely.)     Well,  you  see  we  have  no  past —  <  " 


Fran. 

Walt 

Fran. 
and 

Walt.  (Hotly.)     We  have  a 
past  !     Strangers  have  a  past  ! 

Fran.  He  doesn't  belong  to  the  past,  you  see — not  en-  If*^ 
tirely.     He  is  rather  in  the  present,  too.     I  knew  any 
time  he  might  come  back,  and 


past !     Anybody   has 


And 


YOU 


Walt.  (Losing  his  head  entirely.) 
did  you  dare  to — to  cherish  such   a  sentiment  toward 
any  man  without  telling  me,  when  I  have  every  right  to  "r 
know  and  to  be  told — (Re  pauses,  she  is  standing,  coldly'^ 
regarding  him.) 

Fran.   (Slowly.)     I    am    almost   always    interested    in 
nice  3*oung  men  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  find  me  at 


home.  But  they  do  not  claim  any  rights  in  conse- 
quence, nor  do  they  call  upon  me  to  submit  to  any  in- 
quisition upon  why  I — cherish — sentiments. 

Walt.  (Throwing  himself  into  a  chair.)  I  hope  you 
are  pleased  with  your  pitiful  advantage. 

Fran.  (Nobly.)  I  ask  no  advantage.  I  demand  only 
the  barest  justice.  It  is  you  who  seek  an  unfair  advan- 
tage in  a  return  to  certain  bygones,  which  we  have  both 
— both  agreed  to  forget. 

Walt.  Oh,  go  on. 

Fran.  I  am  going — into  the  other  room  for  some  yel- 
low embroidery  silk.  I  hope  on  my  return  you  will  be 
in  a  more  becoming  frame  of  mind.  (Sweeps  half-way 
to  the  door,  her  di^ess  brushes  the  jar,  she  pauses,  glances 
at  it  irresolutely,  glances  back  at  Walter  who  has  risen 
but  does  not  look  at  her.)  You  can't  leave  it  there,  you 
know. 

Walt.  Leave  what  ? 

Fran.   (With  a  gesture.)     You  know. 

Walt.  (Shortly.)     I  shall  never  take  it  out. 

[Exit  Frances. 

Walter.  (Walks  up  and  down  stormily — represses  an 
inclination  to  kick  the  jar.)  She  has  checkmated  me 
all  around.  I  won't  be  flirted  with  like  a  gentleman, 
and  I  lose  my  head  when  she  talks  about  another  possi- 
ble lover.  I'm  an  unreasonable  idiot.  But  the  idiocy 
began  in  submitting  too  easily  in  the  first  place.  I 
ihought  it  was  the  best  way  to  make  her  see  her  folly, 
ut  I  didn't  anticipate  such  a  ready  adoption  of  the  new 
situation.  I  believe  she's  glad  to  get  rid  of  me.  By 
Jove,  if  she  really  is,  there's  not  much  for  me  to  do ! 
But  I  have  a  decent  reluctance  all  the  same  to  having 
my  place  filled  to-morrow  afternoon  !  I  hold  with  ob- 
serving the  dramatic  unities — and  they  demand  a  cer- 
tain interval  between  the  old  love  and  the  new.  (Vehe- 
mently.) I'm  not  going  to  be  the  old  love  !  At  least,  if 
I  am,  I'm  going  to  be  the  new  love  too  !  There's  an 
idea.  There's  no  bringing  her  to  terms  on  the  present 
lines,  but  how  if  I  begin  all  over  again.  Confide  in  her, 
perhaps,  rouse  a  little  pique  and  then,  grand  passion — 
first  sight — never  made  love  to  a  woman  before — I'm 
not  sure  she'll  like  that  last.  But  just  a  little  jealousy, 
if  possible — it's  an  old  card,  but  (moodily)  it's  not  for 
me  to  say  it  doesn't  sometimes  take  the  trick — I'll  try 
the  new  tactics. 

Enter  Frances,  with  a  skein  of  yellow  silk. 


Walt.  (Pleasantly.)  I  have  employed  the  interval  of 
your  absence  well.  I  am  in  a  more  becoming  frame  of 
mind. 

Fran.  I  am  glad  of  that.     (Sits  ;  takes  up  work.) 
Walt.  (Still  standing  ;  ivith  sprightly  ease.)     It  is  so, 
often  the  way  you  know,  just  as  you  get  into  the  proper 
frame  of  mind  the  occasion  for  it  slips  away.   (Takes  up 
his  hat.) 


Fran.  (Looks  up.     The   silk 
Does  that  mean  that  you  are- 


falls  from  her  fingers.) 


Walt.  That  I  am  going — yes,  isn't  it  time  ? 

Fran.  You  know  best — but  it  didn't  seem  to  be  time 
when  I  left  the  room,  and  it's  not  so  very  much  more 
time  now. 

Walt.  (Impressively.)  Oh,  but  you  were  a  long  while 
away,  you  know. 

Fran.  How  nice  of  you. 

Walt.  But  I  am  thankful  for  what  I  can  get — and  I 
have  had  much  of  your  time — verv  much  for  a  first 
call. 

Fran.  (Suppressing  a  smile.)  Shall  I  ask  you  to  come 
again  ? 

Walt.  If  you  will  be  so  good.  (A  pause.  She  does 
not  ask  him,  but  keeps  her  eyes  on  her  work.)  And 
(Laughing)  I  could  confide  in  you  next  time — like  the 
other  young  men. 

Fran.  (With  slight  vexation.)  Why  is  everything  inter- 
esting always  going  to  happen  next  time  ? 

Walt.  You  haven't  asked  me  to  stay  this  time,  you 
know. 

Fran.  But  neither  have  I  asked  you  to  go. 

Walt.    (Thoughtfully.)     Perhaps,  as  you  were   good 
enough  to  imply,  by  the  cold  and  unfeeling  calculation 
of  the  clock  hands  it  isn't  really  so  long  that  you  were . 
away.  \ 

Fran.  Perhaps  not.  ^ 

Walt.  Oh,   then  I  may  stay. 
drops  promptly  into  a  chair.) 

Fran.  What  an  ideal  visitor  !  Flattering  implications 
not  allowed  to  blind  his  better  judgment.  Really  it 
would  be  a  pity  not  to  ask  you  to  come  again. 

Walt.  Really  it  would. 

Fran.  I  wonder  if  you'd  keep  on  being  ideal. 

Walt.  (Pensively.)  Not  that,  no,  not  that  !  Ideal ! 
It  is  so  easy  to  talk  of  our  ideals — to  use  the  word 
lightly  as  you  did  just  now.  But  they  are  pretty  eva- 
sive things  after  all — pretty  evasive  and  pretty  real ! 
looks  at  him  rather  curiously.  He  has  thrown  his 
head  back,  and  is  apparently  slipping  into  reverie.) 

Fran.  And  evasively  pretty,  I've  no  doubt,  and  really 
pretty  ? 

Walt.  (Smiling,  but  still  absent.)  Oh,  yes. 

Fran.  (Laying  her  work  dovm.)  Then  you've  seen  her  ? 

Walt.  Seen  my  ideal  ?  Who  sees  his  ideal  ?  She  is 
always  just  beyond — out  of  reach — just  unrealized. 

Fran.  (Picks  up  work.)  Oh!  (A pause,  with  a  little 
laugh.)  You  might  begin  your  confidences  by  telling 
me  about  your  ideal. 

W.alt.  Oh,  that  would  be  so  very  youthful  a  way  of 
trespassing  on  your  time  !     No,  I  can't  quite  do  that. 

Fran.  But  I'd  rather  you  would. 

Walt.  (With  reluctance.)  But  it's  a  hard  thing  to  put 
into  words — to  describe — a  man's  ideal  !  As  I  say,  it's 
evasive — it  comes  onlv  in  waking  dreams. 


(Puts   down  his    hat,  fe 
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Fran.  And  some 
dream. 

Walt.  (Shaking  his  head  gently.)  Oh,  does  she, 
ever  ? 

Fran.  (Beginning  to  be  a  little  annoyed.)  I  suppose 
at  least  you  know  what  color  her  eyes  are. 

Walt.  (Promptly.)  Yes,  I  know  that  —  black  — 
(Frances's  eyes  a  re  blue.)  (Enthusiastically.)  That  melt- 
ing, sombre,  gleaming  black  ! 

Fran.  (Sharply.)  I  didn't  know  you  cared  for  black 
eyes.     And  her  hair  ? 

Walt.  (His  eyes  still  looking  into  vacancy.)  Dark, 
too.  (Frances's  hair  is  reddish  blonde.)  Great  coils  of 
lustrous  midnight  winding  themselves  around  her  head 
and  making  dusky  shadows  on  her  ivory  skin. 

Fran.   (With  ill-disguised  displeasure.)  Quite  an  houri. 

Walt.  An  houri?  Oh,  no — no  flash  and  glitter — but 
a  woman  of  a  great,  calm  serenity. 

Fran.  Oh,  serenity  ! 

AY  alt.  Unruffled,  looking  at  things  with  a  fine,  undis- 
turbed freedom,  impersonal. 

Fran.  (Dropping  her  work  ivith  an  air  of  finality  and 
leaning  back  in  her  chair.)  A  large  lady,  I  suppose,  to  do 
all  that. 

Walt.  Oh,  yes,  large.  (Frances  is  small.)  On  grand, 
noble  lines,  physical  as  well  as  mental. 

Fran.  (Swallowing  her  irritation.)  I  don't  think  a  man 
looks  particularly  well  with  an  Amazon. 

AY  alt.  Oh,  not  quite  an  Amazon.  (Softly.)  Besides, 
what  matter  how  I  look.  I  should  not  be  thinking  of 
that.  But —  (Jumping  up)  I'm  boring  you.  I've  no 
right  to.     Really,  I  must  go. 

Fran.  (With  imperious  distinctness.)  Walter,  sit 
down!  (He  reseats  himself  mechanically.)  I  wish  to  hear 
more  about  your  ideal.  I  suppose  she  is  exorbitantly 
clever. 

Walt.  Deeply  intellectual,  with  a  natural  distaste  for 
pettiness— a  soul  that  looks  abroad  upon  life  with  a  gaze 
that  sees  no  trivialities. 

Fran.  She  doesn't  seem  to  me  an  evasive  person. 
(Sjntefully.)     I'm  sure  I  sha'n't  care  for  her  clothes ! 

Walt.  Oh,  if  I  might  only  believe  that  you  could  see 
her — that  she  would  come — that  I  might  show  her  to 
you! 

Fran.  I  don't  want  to  see  her ! 

Walt.  You  wouldn't  ask  if  she  were  well  dressed  or 
not. 

Fran.  Oh,  no,  I  shouldn't  ask. 

Walt.  But  I  think  she  is  well  dressed — my  ideal. 
She  is  too  harmonious  not  to  be — too  symmetrical. 

Fran.  (Wlio  has  reached  the  end  of  her  endurance.) 
Oh,  that's  all  you  know  about  it !  And  what  do  you  ex- 
pect her  to  do  ? — when  her  soul  is  not  gazing  abroad, 
that  is 

Walt.  (Frankly.)  She  does  seem  a  grand  creature  to 
take  up  with  me  !     To  let  me  sit  and  look  at  her  while 


S^ske  works,  as  I  have 
you're  not  working— 


Fran.  No,  I'm  not. 

Walt.  Let  me  look  at  her  and  make  love  to  her. 
y  Fran,  (Rising.  Passionately.)  And  you  could  look  at 
me  and  make  love  to  me,  while  all  the  time  your  ideal 
woman  was  a — a  brunette  giantess  !  Yes,  she  is,  you 
said  so — a  giantess — and  weighs  a  ton  !  You  could  talk 
to  me  about  my  eyes  and  my  hair  (A  catch  in  Iter  voice) 
and  make  me  think — oh,  all  sorts  of  things. 

Walt.  But  you  are  going  back — we  have  no  past — 
we  are  beginning  oyer  ;  we 

Fran.  You  stop  !     And  all  the  time  you  were  just  set- 
€?   ting  your  ideal  aside 

Walt.  (Siqipressing  a  smile.)     Not  such  an  easy  thing 
P     to  do,  according  to  your  interpretation  ! 

Fran.  Oh,  yes,  it  is  easy  for  you  to  be  funny 

Walt.  For  me  f 

Fran.  (Wrathfully.)     Don't  you    dare  to  imply  that 
I'm  funny! — setting  her  aside  and  making  the  best  of 
ffi    me  because  you  couldn't  find  her  !  and  I  thought — oh, 
Walter —     {Her  voice  breaks)  I  thought 

Walt.  [Coming  close.)     Yes,  what  did  you  think? 

Fran.  {Recovering  herself .)  I  will  neyer  tell  you  what 
I  thought. 

Walt.  {Following  her.)  Is  it  something  that  you  can- 
not tell  a  stranger? 

Fran.  {Retreating.)  And  serenity !  And  largeness ! 
And  depth !  And  a  soul  above  trivialities  !  Oh-h-h 
(Clinching  her  hands.)  How  I  should  hate  her!  And 
she  is  your  ideal !  She  is  the  woman  you  will  love  when 
you  find  her !     I  hope  you'll  never  find  her  ! 

Walt.  Do  you  know  your  manners  are  rapidly  be- 
coming informal.  {Aside.)  I  don't  hate  informality  as 
much  as  I  did  either.  {Aloud.)  I'm  feeling  less  and 
less  of  a  stranger. 

Fran.  {Wearily.)  Why  keep  up  the  farce ?  I've  long 
ago  forgotten  my  lines. 

Walt.  {Aside.)  But  I  remember  mine.  {Aloud.)  But 
there  is  such  a  thing,  believe  me,  as  love  at  first  sight. 
(She  looks  up.)  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  you,  I,  who 
never  made  love  to  a  woman  before  ! 

Fran.  Walter !  How  dare  you  ?  (Bitterly.)  And 
you  would  pretend  to  forget.  You,  who  have  told 
me  that  you  loved  me  over  and  over  !  (Sinks  into  a 
chair.) 

Walt.  (Aside.)  She  is  finding  how  foolish,  yet  how 
trying,  a  thing  it  is  to  be  jealous  of  one's  self.  (Aloud.) 
But  when  have  I  had  the  opportunity  ?  A  stranger  like 
myself ! 

Fran.   (With  a  despairing   gesture.) 
stranger,  alas  ! 

Walt.  (Going  quickly  over  to  her.) 
have  been  waiting  for  you  to  tell  me  that.     And  now  lei 
me  tell  you — that  I  have  been  describing  only  the  ideal 
of  a  man  who  has  never  known  you.     (She  permits  her- 
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And  serenity!  And  depth! 


You   are   not 


Am  I  not? 


'Q'W, 

Walt.  True. 


self  to  listen.)  As  for  that  fortunate  man  who  has— his 
ideal  is  an  entirely  different  one — entirely. 

Fran.  Are  you  sure  ? 

Walt.  Quite  sure.     (He  bends  over  her.) 

Fran.  (Springing  up.)  No,  wait.  You  do  not  like  a 
woman  to  be  very  dark  ? 

Walt.  No. 

Fran.  Nor   large?     Nor— nor    serene?     Nor   any   of 

those  things  ? 

Walt.  (Positively.)  No,  small— and— and  disturbed— 
and  all  those  things.     (She  permits  herself  to  smile.) 

Fran.  And  I've  knocked  that  ideal  all  to — to 

Walt.  (Promptly.)  Flinders  !  large,  serene  flinders, 
but  flinders  just  the  same.  And  now — is  that  man  go- 
ing to  have  all  to-morrow  afternoon  and  evening  to  him- 
self? 

Fran.  (Innocently.)     Why,  no,  he's  coming  to  meet 

you. 

Walt.  To  meet  me  ?     But 

Fran.     Yes.     I  told  him  you  would  be  here. 
,     Walt.  You— told— him  I  would— be  here? 
v   Fran.  Yes.     (While  he  looks  at  her,   somewhat  over- 
come blj  a  woman's  foresight,  she  snatches  her  hand  away 
and  points  to  the  jar.)     You  can't  leave  it  there,  you 


But  I  said  I  should  never  take  it  out. 
Fran.  Then  I  will!     (Dropping  on  her  knees,  c,  she 
looks  up  at  him  and  laughs.     Just  as  the  curtain  falls  he 
kneels  beside  her  and  takes  her  hand  in  his— in  the  jar  /) 
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CHAPTER   XXVII 

THE    LONGER    CATECHISM 

IN  the  meantime  Mr.  McLean  was 
walking  slowly  to  the  Quharity 
Arms,  fanning  his  face  with  his 
hat,  and  in  the  West  town  end  he 
came  upon  some  boys  who  had  gathered 
with  offensive  cries  round  a  girl  in  a 
lustre  jacket.  A  wave  of  his  stick  put 
them  to  flight,  but  the  girl  only  thanked 
him  with  a  look,  and  entered  a  little  house 
whose  window  showed  a  brighter  light 
than  its  neighbors.  Dr.  McQueen  came 
out  of  this  house  a  moment  afterward, 
and  as  the  two  men  now  knew  each 
other  slightly  they  walked  home  to- 
gether, McLean  relating  humorously 
how  he  had  spent  the  evening.  "And 
though  Commander  Sandys  means  to 
incarcerate  me  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don," he  said,  "  he  did  me  a  good  ser- 
vice the  other  day,  and  I  feel  an  inter- 
est in  him." 

"What  did  the  inventive  sacket  do?" 
the  doctor  asked,  inquisitively ;  but 
McLean,  who  had  referred  to  the  in- 
cident of  the  pass-book,  affected  not  to 
hear.  "  Miss  Ailie  has  told  me  his  his- 
tory," he  said,  "and  that  he  goes  to 
the  University  next  year." 

"  Or  to  the  herding,"  put  in  McQueen, 
dryly. 

"Yes,  I  heard  that  was  the  alterna- 
tive, but  he  should  easily  carry  a  bur- 
sary ;  he  is  a  remarkable  boy." 

"  Ay,  but  I'm  no  sure  that  it's  the  re- 
markable boys  who  carry  the  bursaries. 
However,  if  you  have  taken  a  fancy  to 
him  you  should  hear  what  Mr.  Cathro 
has  to  say  on  the  subject ;  for  my  own 
part  I  have  been  more  taken  up  with 
one  of  his  band  lately  than  with  himself 
— a  lassie,  too." 

"  She  who  went  into  that  house  just 
before  you  came  out?" 
Vol.  XX  —20 


"  The  same,  and  she  is  the  most  puz- 
zling bit  of  wxunankind  I  ever  fell  in  with. " 

"  She  looked  an  ordinary  girl  enough," 
said  Mr.  McLean. 

The  doctor  chuckled.  "  Man,"  he 
said,  "in  my  time  I  have  met  all  kinds 
of  women  except  ordinary  ones.  What 
would  you  think  if  I  told  you  that  this 
ordinary  girl  had  been  spending  three 
or  four  hours  daily  in  that  house  entirely 
because  there  was  a  man  dying  in  it?" 

"  Some  one  she  had  an  affection  for?  " 

"My  certie,  no  !  I'm  afraid  it  is  long 
since  anybody  had  an  affection  for  shil- 
pit,  hirpling,  old  Ballingall,  and  as  for 
this  lassie  Grizel,  she  had  never  spoken 
to  him  until  I  sent  her  on  an  errand  to 
his  house  a  week  ago.  He  was  a  single 
man  (like  you  and  me),  without  women- 
folk, a  schoolmaster  of  his  own  making, 
and  in  the  smallest  way,  and  his  one  at- 
traction to  her  was  that  he  was  on  his 
death-bed.  Most  lassies  of  her  age  skirl 
to  get  away  from  the  presence  of  death, 
but  she  prigged,  sir,  fairly  prigged,  to 
get  into  it !  " 

"  Ah,  I  prefer  less  uncommon  girls," 
McLean  said.  "  They  should  not  have 
let  her  have  her  wTish  ;  it  can  only  do 
her  harm." 

"  That  is  another  curious  thing,"  re- 
plied the  doctor.  "  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  done  her  harm  ;  rather  it  has 
turned  her  from  being  a  dour,  silent 
crittur  into  a  talkative  one,  and  that,  I 
take  it,  is  a  sign  of  grace." 

He  sighed,  and  added  :  "  Not  that  I 
can  get  her  to  talk  of  herself  and  her 
mother.  (There  is  a  mystery  about 
them,  you  understand.)  No,  the  obsti- 
nate brat  will  tell  me  nothing  on  that 
subject ;  instead  of  answering  my  ques- 
tions she  asks  questions  of  me — an  end 
less  rush  of  questions,  and  all  about 
Ballingall.  How  did  I  know  he  was 
dying?  When  you  put  your  fingers  on 
their  wrist,  what  is  it  you  count?  which 
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is  the  place  where  the  lungs  are?  when 
you  tap  their  chest  what  do  you  listen 
for?  are  they  not  dying  as  long  as  they 
can  rise  now  and  then,  and  dress  and 
go  out?  when  they  are  really  dying  do 
they  always  know  it  themselves?  If 
they  don't  know  it,  is  that  a  sign  that 
they  are  not  so  ill  as  you  think  them? 
When  they  don't  know  they  are  dying, 
is  it  best  to  keep  it  from  them  in  case 
they  should  scream  with  terror  ?  and  so 
on  in  a  spate  of  questions,  till  I  called 
her  the  Longer  Catechism." 

"  And  only  morbid  curiosity  prompt- 
ed her?" 

"Nothing  else,"  said  the  confident 
doctor ;  "  ii  there  had  been  anything 
else  I  should  have  found  it  out,  you  may 
be  sure.  However,  unhealthily  minded 
though  she  be,  the  women  who  took 
their  turn  at  Ballingall's  bedside  were 
glad  of  her  help." 

"The  more  shame  to  them,"  McLean 
remarked,  warmly  ;  but  the  doctor  would 
let  no  one,  save  himself,  miscall  the 
women  of  Thrums. 

"  Ca'  canny,"  he  retorted.  "  The  wom- 
en of  this  place  are  as  overdriven  as 
the  men,  from  the  day  they  have  the 
strength  to  turn  a  pirn- wheel  to  the  day 
they  crawl  over  their  bed-board  for  the 
last  time,  but  never  yet  have  I  said,  '  I 
need  one  of  you  to  sit  up  all  night  wi' 
an  unweel  body,'  but  what  there  were 
half  a  dozen  willing  to  do  it.  They  are 
a  grand  race,  sir,  and  will  remain  so  till 
they  find  it  out  themselves." 

"But  of  what  use  could  a  girl  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  be  to  them  ?  " 

"  Use  !  "  McQueen  cried.  "  Man,  she 
has  been  simply  a  treasure,  and  but  for 
one  thing  I  would  believe  it  was  less  a 
morbid  mind  than  a  sort  of  divine  in- 
stinct for  nursing  that  took  her  to  Bal- 
lingall's bedside.  The  women  do  their 
best  in  a  rough  and  ready  way  ;  but,  sir, 
it  cowed  to  see  that  lassie  easying  a 
pillow  for  Ballingall's  head,  or  changing 
a  sheet  without  letting  in  the  air,  or 
getting  a  poultice  on  his  back  without 
disturbing  the  one  on  his  chest.  I  had 
just  to  let  her  see  how  to  do  these  things 
once,  and  after  that  Ballingall  com- 
plained if  any  other  soul  touched  him." 

"  Ah,"  said  McLean,  "  then  perhaps 
I  was  uncharitable,  and  the  nurse's  in- 
stinct is  the  true  explanation." 


"No,  you're  wrong  again,  though  I 
might  have  been  taken  in  as  well  as 
you  but  for  the  one  thing  I  spoke  of. 
Three  days  ago  Ballingall  had  a  ghost  of 
a  chance  of  pulling  through,  I  thought, 
and  I  told  the  lassie  that  if  he  did,  the 
credit  would  be  mainly  hers.  You'll 
scarcely  believe  it,  but,  upon  my  word, 
she  looked  disappointed  rather  than 
pleased,  and  she  said  to  me,  quite  re- 
proachfully, '  You  told  me  he  was  sure 
to  die  !  '     What  do  you  make  of  that  ?  " 

"It  sounds  unnatural." 

"It  does,  and  so  does  w^hat  followed. 
Do  you  know  what  straiking  is  ?  " 

"Arraying  the  corpse  for  the  coffin, 
laying  it  out,  in  short,  is  it  not  ?  " 

"  Ay,  ay.  Well,  it  appears  that  Grizel 
had  prigged  with  the  women  to  let  her 
be  present  at  Ballingall's  straiking,  and 
they  had  refused." 

"  I  should  think  so,"  exclaimed  Mc- 
Queen, with  a  shudder. 

"  But  that's  not  all.  She  came  to  me 
in  her  difficulty,  and  said  that  if  I  didna 
promise  her  this  privilege  she  would 
nurse  Ballingall  no  more." 

"  Ugh  !  That  shows  at  least  that  pity 
for  him  had  not  influenced  her." 

"  No,  she  cared  not  a  doit  for  him. 
I  question  if  she's  the  kind  that  could 
care  for  anyone.  It's  plain  by  her 
thrawn  look  when  you  speak  to  her 
about  her  mother  that  she  has  no  affec- 
tion even  for  her.  However,  there  she 
was,  prepared  to  leave  Ballingall  to  his 
fate  if  I  did  not  grant  her  request,  and 
I  had  to  yield  to  her." 

"  You  promised  ?  " 

"  I  did,  sore  against  the  grain,  but  I 
accept  the  responsibility.  You  are 
pained,  but  you  don't  know  what  a  good 
nurse  means  to  a  doctor." 

"  Well  ?  " 

"Well,  he  died  after  all,  and  the 
straiking  is  going  on  now.  You  saw 
her  go  in." 

"I  think  you  could  have  been  excused 
for  breaking  vour  word  and  turning  her 
out," 

"  To  tell  the  truth,"  said  the  doctor, 
"  I  had  the  same  idea  when  I  saw  her 
enter,  and  I  tried  to  shoo  her  to  the  door, 
but  she  cried,  '  You  promised,  you  cant 
break  a  promise  ! '  and  the  morbid  brat 
that  she  is  looked  so  horrified  at  the 
very    notion    of  anybody's  breaking  a 
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promise  that  I  slunk  away  as  if  she  had 
right  on  her  side." 

"  No  wonder  the  little  monster  is  un- 
popular," was  McLean's  comment.  "  The 
children  hereabout  seem  to  take  to  her 
as  little  as  I  do,  for  I  had  to  drive  away 
some  who  were  molesting  her.  I  am 
sorry  I  interfered  now.'' 

"  I  can  tell  you  why  they  t'nead  her," 
replied  the  doctor,  and  he  repeated  the 
little  that  was  known  in  Thrums  of  the 
Painted  Lady.  "  And  you  see  the  wom- 
enfolk are  mad  because  they  can  find 
out  so  little  about  her,  where  she  got 
her  money,  for  instance,  and  who  are 
the  J  gentlemen '  that  are  said  to  visit 
her  at  Double  Dykes.  They  have  tried 
many  ways  of  drawing  Grizel,  from 
heckle  biscuits  and  parlies  to  a  slap  in 
the  face,  but  neither  by  coaxing  nor 
squeezing  will  you  get  an  egg  out  of  a 
sweer  hen,  and  so  they  found.  '  The 
dour  little  limmer,'  they  say,  'stalking 
about  wi'  all  her  blinds  down,'  and  they 
are  slow  to  interfere  when  their  laddies 
call  her  names.  It's  a  pity  for  herself 
that  she's  not  more  communicative,  for 
if  she  would  just  satisfy  the  women's 
curiosity  she  would  find  them  full  of 
kindness.  A  terrible  thing,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, is  curiosity.  The  Bible  says  that 
the  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
but  we  must  ask  Mr.  Dishart  if  love 
of  money  is  not  a  misprint  for  curiosity. 
And  you  won't  find  men  boring  their 
way  into  other  folk's  concerns  ;  it  is  a 
woman's  disease,  essentially  a  woman's." 
This  was  the  doctor's  pet  topic,  and  he 
pursued  it  until  they  had  to  part.  He 
had  opened  his  door  and  was  about  to 
enter  when  he  saw  Gavinia  passing  on 
her  way  home  from  the  Den. 

"Come  here,  my  lass,"  he  called  to 
her,  and  then  said,  inquisitively,  "  I'm 
told  Mr.  McLean  is  at  his  tea  with  Miss 
Ailie  every  day  ?  " 

"  And  it's  true,"  replied  Gavinia,  in 
huge  delight,  "  and  what's  mair,  she  has 
given  him  some  presents." 

"  You  sav  so,  lassie  !  What  were  thev 
now?" 

"  I  dinna  ken,"  Gavinia  had  to  admit, 
dejectedly,  "  She  took  them  out  o'  the  ot- 
toman, and  it  has  aye  been  kept  locked." 

McQueen  looked  verv  knowingly  at 
her.  "  Will  he,  think  you  ?  "  he  asked 
mysteriously. 


The  maid  seemed  to  understand,  for 
she  replied,  promptly,  "I  hope  he  will." 

"  But  he  hasna  spiered  her  as  vet.  vou 
think?" 

"  No,"  she  said,  "  no,  but  he  calls  her 
Ailie,  and  wi'  the  gentry  it's  but  one 
loup  frae  that  to  spiering." 

"  Maybe,"  answered  the  doctor,  "but 
it's  a  loup  they  often  bogle  at.  I'se  op- 
hand  he's  close  on  fifty,  Gavinia?" 

"  There's  no  denying  he  is  by  his 
best,"  she  said,  regretfully,  and  then 
added,  with  spirit,  "  but  Miss  Ailie's  no 
heavy,  and  in  thae  grite  arms  o'  his  he 
could  daidle  her  as  if  she  were  an  in- 
fant." 

This  bewildered  McQueen,  and  he 
asked,  "  What  are  you  blethering  about, 
Gavinia  ?  "  to  which  she  replied,  regal- 
ly, "  Wha  carries  me,  wears  me?"  The 
doctor  concluded  that  it  must  be  Den 
language. 

"And  I  hope  he's  good  enough  for 
her,"  continued  Miss  Ailie's  warm-heart- 
ed maid,  "for  she  deserves  a  good  ane." 

"She  does,"  McQueen  agreed,  heartily, 
"ay,  and  I  believe  he  is,  for  he  breathes 
through  his  nose  instead  of  through  his 
mouth  ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  Gavinia, 
that's  the  one  thing  to  be  sure  of  in  a 
man  before  you  take  him  for  better  or 
worse." 

The  astounded  maid  replied,  "  111  ken 
better  things  than  that  about  my  lad 
afore  I  take  him,"  but  the  doctor  as- 
sured her  that  it  was  the  box  which  held 
them  all,  "  though  you  maun  tell  no 
one.  lassie,  for  it's  my  one  discovery  in 
five  and  thirty  years  of  practice." 

Seeing  that,  despite  his  bantering  tone, 
he  was  speaking  seriously,  she  pressed 
him  for  his  meaning,  but  he  only  replied, 
sadly,  "  You're  like  the  rest,  Gavinia,  I 
see  it  breaking  out  on  you  in  spots." 

"  An  illness!  "  she  cried,  in  alarm. 

"  Ay,  lassie,  an  illness  called  curios- 
ity. I  had  just  been  telling  Mr.  McLean 
that  curiosity  is  essentially  a  woman's 
disease,  and  up  you  come  ahint  to  prove 
it."  He  shook  a  finger  at  her  reprov- 
ingly, and  was  probably  still  reflecting 
on  woman's  ways  when  Grizel  walked 
home  at  midnight  breathing  through 
her  nose,  and  Tommy  fell  asleep  with  his 
mouth  open.  For  Tommy  could  never 
have  stood  the  doctor's  test  of  a  man. 
In  the  painting  of    him,    aged  twenty- 
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four,  which  was  exhibited  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  his  lips  meet  firmly,  but  no 
one  knew  save  himself  how  he  gasped 
after  each  sitting. 


CHAPTER   XXVIII 

BUT    IT    SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  MISS  KITTY 

HE  ottoman  whence,  as  Gav- 
inia  said,  Miss  Ailie  produced 
the  presents  she  gave  to 
McLean  stood  near  the  door 
of  the  Blue  and  White  Room,  with  a  reel 
of  thread  between,  to  keep  them  apart 
forever.  Except  on  washing  days  it  was 
of  a  genteel  appearance,  for  though  but 
a  wooden  kist,  it  had  a  gay  outer  gar- 
ment with  frills,  which  Gavinia  starched, 
and  beneath  this  was  apparel  of  a  pri- 
vate character  which  tied  with  tapes. 
When  Miss  Ailie,  pins  in  her  mouth,  was* 
on  her  knees  arraying  the  ottoman,  it 
might  almost  have  been  mistaken  for  a 
female  child. 

The  contents  of  the  ottoman  were  a 
few  trivial  articles  sewn  or  knitted  by 
Miss  Kitty  during  her  last  illness,  "  just 
to  keep  me  out  of  languor,"  she  would 
explain  wistfully  to  her  sister.  She 
never  told  Miss  Ailie  that  they  were  in- 
tended for  any  special  person  ;  on  the 
contrary  she  said,  "Perhaps  you  may 
find  someone  they  will  be  useful  to,"  but 
almost  without  her  knowing  it  they  al- 
ways grew  into  something  that  would  be 
useful  to  Ivie  McLean. 

"  The  remarkable  thing  is  that  they 
are  an  exact  fit,"  the  man  said  about  the 
slippers,  and  Miss  Ailie  nodded,  but  she 
did  not  think  it  remarkable. 

There  were  also  two  fluffy  little  bags, 
wThose  use  Miss  Ailie  had  to  explain.  "  If 
you  put  your  feet  into  them  in  bed,"  she 
faltered,  "they — they  keep  you  warm." 

McLean  turned  hastily  to  something 
else,  a  smoking-cap.  "I  scarcely  think 
this  can  have  been  meant  for  me,"  he 
said  ;  "  you  have  forgotten  how  she  used 
to  chide  me  for  smoking." 

Miss  Ailie  had  not  forgotten.  "But 
in  a  way,"  she  replied,  flushing  a  little, 
"  we — that  is,  Kitty — could  not  help  ad- 
miring you  for  smoking.  There  is  some- 
thing so — so  dashing  about  it." 

"  I  was  little    worth    all   the    friend- 


ship you  two  gave  me,  Ailie,"  he  told 
her  humbly,  and  he  was  nearly  saying- 
something  to  her  then  that  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  say.  The  time  came  a 
few  days  later.  They  had  been  walking 
together  on  the  hill,  and  on  their  re- 
turn to  the  Dove-Cot  he  had  insisted, 
"  in  his  old  imperious  way,"  on  coming- 
in  to  tea.  Hearing  talking  in  the  kit- 
chen Miss  Ailie  went  along  the  passage 
to  discover  what  company  her  maid 
kept ;  but  before  she  reached  the  door, 
which  was  ajar,  she  turned  as  if  she  had 
heard  something  dreadful  and  hurried 
upstairs,  signing  to  Mr.  McLean,  with 
imploring  eyes,  to  follow  her.  This  at 
once  sent  him  to  the  kitchen  door. 

Gavinia  was  alone.  She  was  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  one 
arm  crooked  as  if  making  believe  that 
another's  arm  rested  on  it,  and  over 
her  head  was  a  little  muslin  window- 
blind,  representing  a  bride's  veil.  Thus 
she  was  two  persons,  but  she  was  also  a 
third,  who  addressed  them  in  clerical 
tones. 

"Ivie  McLean,"  she  said,  solemnly, 
"  do  you  take  this  woman  to  be  thy 
lawful  wedded  wife  ?  "  With  almost  in- 
decent haste  she  answered  herself,  "  I 
do." 

"  Alison  Cray,"  she  said,  next,  "  do 
you  take  this  man  to  be  thy  lawful 
wedded  husband ? "     "I  do." 

Just  then  the  door  shut  softly  ;  and 
Gavinia  ran  to  see  who  had  been  listen- 
ing, with  the  result  that  she  hid  herself 
in  the  coal-cellar. 

While  she  was  there  Miss  Ailie  and 
McLean  wrere  sitting  in  the  Blue  and 
White  Room  very  self-conscious,  and 
Miss  Ailie  was  speaking  confusedly  of 
anything  and  everything,  saying  more 
in  five  minutes  than  had  served  for  the 
previous  hour,  and  alwTays  as  she  slack- 
ened she  read  an  intention  in  his  face 
that  started  her  tongue  upon  another 
journey.  But,  "  Timid  Ailie,"  he  said 
at  last,  "  do  you  think  you  can  talk  me 
down  ?  "  and  then  she  gave  him  a  look 
of  reproach  that  turned  treacherously 
into  one  of  appeal,  but  he  had  the 
hardihood  to  continue  ;  "  Ailie,  do  you 
need  to  be  told  what  I  want  to  say  ?  " 

Miss  Ailie  stood  quite  still  now,  a 
stiff,  thick  figure,  with  a  soft,  plain  face 
and     nervous     hands.       "  Before     you 
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speak,"  she  said,  nervously,  "  I  have 
something  to  tell  you  that  —  perhaps 
then  you  will  not  say  it. 

"  I  have  always  led  you  to  believe," 
she  began,  trembling,  "that  I  am  forty- 
nine.     I  am  fifty-one." 

He  would  have  spoken,  but  the  look 
of  appeal  came  back  to  her  face,  asking 
him  to  make  it  easier  for  her  by  saying 
nothing.  She  took  a  pair  of  spectacles 
from  her  pocket,  and  he  divined  what 
this  meant  before  she  spoke.  "I  have 
avoided  letting  you  see  that  I  need 
them,"  she  said.  "You  —  men  don't 
like — "  She  tried  to  say  it  all  in  a 
rush,  but  the  words  would  not  come. 

"  I  am  beginning  to  be  a  little  deaf," 
she  went  on.  "  To  deceive  you  about 
that,  I  have  sometimes  answered  you 
without  really  knowing  what  you  said." 

"  Anything  more,  Ailie  ?  " 

"  My  accomplishments  —  they  were 
never  great,  but  Kitty  and  I  thought 
my  playing  of  classical  pieces — my  fin- 
gers are  not  sufficiently  pliable  now. 
And  I — I  forget  so  many  things." 

"  But,  Ailie " 

"  Please  let  me  tell  you.  I  was  read- 
ing a  book,  a  story,  last  winter,  and  one 
of  the  characters,  an  old  maid,  was  held 
up  to  ridicule  in  it  for  many  little 
peculiarities  that —that  I  recognized  as 
my  own.  They  had  grown  upon  me 
without  my  knowing  that  they  made  me 
ridiculous,  and  now  I — I  have  tried,  but 
I  cannot  alter  them." 

"Is  that  all,  Ailie?" 

"  No." 

The  last  seemed  to  be  the  hardest  to 
say.  Dusk  had  come  on,  and  they 
could  not  see  each  other  well.  She 
asked  him  to  light  the  lamp,  and  his  back 
was  toward  her  while  he  did  it,  wonder- 
ing a  little  at  her  request.  When  he 
turned,  her  hands  rose  like  cowards  to 
hide  her  head,  but  she  pulled  them 
down.     "  Do  you  not  see  ?"  she  said. 

"  I  see  that  you  have  done  something 
to  your  hair,"  he  answered,  "I  liked  it 
best  the  other  way." 

Most  people  would  have  liked  it  best 
the  other  way.  There  was  very  little  of 
it  now,  and  that  little  seemed  to  have 
gone  grayer.  "  The  rest  was  false," 
said  Miss  Ailie,  with  a  painful  effort, 
"  at  least,  it  is  my  own,  but  it  came 
out  when — when  Kitty  died." 


She  stopped,  but  he  was  silent.  "  That 
is  all  now,"  she  said,  softly  ;  and  she 
waited  for  him  to  speak  if  he  chose. 
He  turned  his  head  away  sharply,  and 
Miss  Ailie  mistook  his  meaning.  If  she 
gave  one  little  sob —  Well,  it  was  but 
one,  and  then  all  the  glory  of  woman- 
hood came  rushing  to  her  aid,  and  it 
unfurled  its  flag  over  her,  whispering, 
"  Now,  swreet  daughter,  now,  strike  for 
me,"  and  she  raised  her  head  gallantly 
and  for  a  moment  in  her  life  the  old 
schoolmistress  was  a  queen.  "  I  shall 
ring  for  tea,"  she  said,  quietly  and  with- 
out a  tremor;  "do  you  think  there  is 
anvthing  so  refreshing  after  a  walk  as  a 
dish  of  tea  ?  " 

She  rang  the  bell,  but  its  tinkle  only 
made  Gavinia  recede  farther  into  the 
cellar,  and  that  summons  has  not  been 
answered  to  this  day,  and  no  one  seems 
to  care,  for  while  the  wires  were  still 
vibrating  Mr.  McLean  had  asked  Miss 
Ailie  to  forgive  him  and  marry  him. 

Miss  Ailie  said  she  would,  but,  "  Oh," 
she  cried,  "ten  years  ago  it  might  have 
been  my  Kittv.  I  would  that  it  had  been 
Kitty!" 

Miss  Ailie  was  dear  to  him  now,  and 
ten  years  is  a  long  time,  and  men  are 
vain.  Mr.  McLean  replied,  quite  hon- 
estly, "  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not 
always  like  you  best,"  but  that  hurt  her, 
and  he  had  to  unsay  the  words. 

"I  was  a  thoughtless  fool  ten  years 
ago,"  he  said,  bitterly,  and  Miss  Ailie's 
answer  came  strangely  from  such  timid 
lips.  "  Yes,  you  were  !  "  she  exclaimed, 
passionately,  and  all  the  wrath,  long 
pent  up,  with  very  different  feelings,  in 
her  gentle  bosom,  against  the  man  who 
should  have  adored  her  Kitty,  leapt  at 
that  reproachful  cry  to  her  mouth  and 
eyes,  and  so  passed  out  of  her  forever. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 

TOMMY    THE    SCHOLAR 

»^^0   Miss  Ailie  could  be  brave, 
but  what  a  poltroon  she  was 


also  !  Three  calls  did  she 
make  on  dear  friends,  osten- 
sibly to  ask  how  a  cold  was  or  to  in- 
struct them  in  a  new  device  in  Shet- 
land wool,  but  really  to  announce  that 
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she  did  not  propose  keeping  school  after 
the  end  of  the  term — because — in  short, 
Mr.  Ivie  McLean  and  she — that  is  he — 
and  so  on.  But  though  she  had  planned 
it  all  out  so  carefully,  with  at  least  three 
capital  ways  of  leading  up  to  it,  and 
knew  precisely  what  they  would  say, 
and  pined  to  hear  them  say  it,  on  each 
occasion  shyness  conquered  and  she 
came  away  with  the  words  unspoken. 
How  she  despised  herself,  and  how  Mr. 
McLean  laughed !  He  wanted  to  take  the 
job  off  her  hands  by  telling  the  news  to 
Dr.  McQueen,  who  could  be  depended  on 
to  spread  it  through  the  town,  and  Miss 
Ailie  discovered  with  horror  that  his 
simple  plan  was  to  say,  "How  are  you, 
doctor  ?  I  just  looked  in  to  tell  you  that 
Miss  Ailie  and  I  are  to  be  married. 
Good  afternoon."  The  audacity  of  this 
captivated  Miss  Ailie  even  while  it  out- 
raged her  sense  of  decency.  To  Red- 
lintie  went  Mr.  McLean,  and  returning 
next  day  drew  from  his  pocket  some- 
thing which  he  put  on  Miss  Ailie's 
finger,  and  then  she  had  the  idea  of 
taking  off  her  left  glove  in  church, 
which  would  have  announced  her  en- 
gagement as  loudly  as  though  Mr. 
Dishart  had  included  it  in  his  pulpit 
intimations.  Religion,  however,  stopped 
her  when  she  had  got  the  little  finger 
out,  and  the  Misses  Finlayson,  who  sat 
behind  and  knew  she  had  an  itchy 
something  inside  her  glove,  concluded 
that  it  was  her  threepenny  for  the  plate. 
As  for  Gavinia,  like  others  of  her  class 
in  those  days,  she  had  never  heard  of 
engagement  rings,  and  so  it  really 
seemed  as  if  Mr.  McLean  must  call  on 
the  doctor  after  all.  But  "No,"  said 
he,  "  I  hit  upon  a  better  notion  to-day 
in  the  Den,"  and  to  explain  this  notion 
he  produced  from  his  pocket  a  large, 
vulgar  bottle,  which  shocked  Miss  Ailie, 
and  indeed  that  bottle  had  not  passed 
through  the  streets  uncommented  on. 

Mr.  McLean  having  observed  this 
bottle  afloat  on  the  Silent  Pool,  had 
fished  it  out  with  his  stick,  and  its 
contents  set  him  chuckling.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  sheet  of  paper  which  stated 
that  the  bottle  was  being  flung  into  the 
sea  in  lat.  20,  long.  40,  by  T.  Sandys, 
Commander  of  the  Ailie,  then  among 
the  breakers.  Sandys  had  little  hope 
of  weathering  the    gale,  but   he   was  in- 


different to  his  own  fate  so  long  as  his 
enemy  did  not  escape,  and  he  called 
upon  whatsoever  loyal  subjects  of  the 
queen  should  find  this  document  to 
sail  at  once  to  lat.  20,  long.  40,  and 
there  cruise  till  they  had  captured  the 
Pretender,  alias  Stroke,  and  destroyed 
his  Lair.  A  somewhat  unfavorable 
personal  description  of  Stroke  was  ap- 
pended, with  a  map  of  the  coast,  and  a 
stern  warning  to  the  loyal  subjects  not 
to  delay  as  one  Ailie  was  in  the  villain's 
hands  and  he  might  kill  her  any  day. 
Victoria  Regina  would  give  five  hundred 
crowns  for  his  head.  The  letter  ended 
in  manly  style  with  the  writer's  sending 
an  affecting  farewell  message  to  his  wife 
and  little  children. 

"  And  so  while  we  are  playing  our- 
selves," said  Mr.  McLean  to  Miss  Ailie, 
"your  favorite  is  seeking  my  blood." 

"Our  favorite,"  interposed  the 
schoolmistress,  and  he  accepted  the 
correction,  for  neither  of  them  could 
forget  that  their  present  relation  might 
have  been  very  different  had  it  not  been 
for  Tommy's  faith  in  the  pass-book. 
The  boy  had  shown  a  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  in  Miss  Ailie's  opinion, 
that  was  simply  wonderful  ;  inspiration 
she  called  it,  and  though  Ivie  thought 
it  a  happy  accident,  he  did  not  call  it  so 
to  her.  Tommy's  father  had  been  the 
instrument  in  bringing  these  two  to- 
gether originally,  and  now  Tommy  had 
brought  them  together  again  ;  there  was 
fate  in  it,  and  if  the  boy  was  of  the 
right  stuff  McLean  meant  to  reward 
him. 

"I  see  now,"  he  said  to  Miss  Ailie, 
"  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  our  fearsome 
secret  and  making  my  peace  with 
Sandys  at  one  fell  blow."  He  declined 
to  tell  her  more,  but  presently  he  sought 
Gavinia,  who  dreaded  him  nowadays 
because  of  his  disconcerting  way  of 
looking  at  her  inquiringly  and  saying 
"I  do!" 

"You  don't  happen  to  know,  Gavinia," 
he  asked,  "whether  the  good  ship  Ailie 
weathered  the  gale  of  the  15th  instant  ? 
If  it  did,"  he  went  on,  "  Commander 
Sandys  will  learn  something  to  his 
advantage  from  a  bottle  that  is  to  be 
cast  into  the  ocean  this  evening." 

Gavinia  thought  she  heard  the  chink 
of  another  five  shillings,  and  her  mouth 
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opened  so  wide  that  a  chaffinch  could 
have  built  therein.  "Is  he  to  look  for 
a  bottle  in  the  pond?"  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

"I  do,"  replied  McLean  with  such 
solemnity  that  she  again  retired  to  the 
coal- cellar. 

That  evening  Mr.  McLean  cast  a 
bottle  into  the  Silent  Pool,  and  subse- 
quently called  on  Mr.  Cathro,  to  whom 
he  introduced  himself  as  one  interested 
in  Master  Thomas  Sandys.  He  was 
heartily  received,  but  at  the  name  of 
Tommy,  Cathro  heaved  a  sigh  that 
could  not  pass  unnoticed.  "I  see  you 
don't  rind  him  an  angel,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, politely. 

"'Deed,  sir,  there  are  times  when  I 
wish  he  was  an  angel,"  the  dominie  re- 
plied so  viciously  that  McLean  laughed. 
"  And  I  grudge  you  that  laugh,"  con- 
tinued Cathro,  "for  your  Tommy  San- 
dys has  taken  from  me  the  most  pre- 
cious possession  a  teacher  can  have — 
my  sense  of  humor." 

"He  strikes  me  as  having  a  consider- 
able sense  of  humor  himself." 

"  Well,  he  may,  Mr.  McLean,  for  he 
has  gone  off  with  all  mine.  But  bide  a 
wee  till  I  get  in  the  tumblers,  and  I'll 
tell  you  the  latest  about  him — if  what 
you  want  to  hear  is  just  the  plain  exas- 
perating truth. 

"  His  humor  that  you  spoke  of,"  re- 
sumed the  school-master  presently,  ad- 
dressing his  words  to  the  visitor,  and 
his  mind  to  a  toddy  ladle  of  horn,  "  is 
ill  to  endure  in  a  school  where  the  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  dominie  makes 
all  the  jokes  (except  on  examination-day, 
when  the  ministers  get  their  yearly 
tiiug),  but  I  think  I  like  your  young 
friend  worst  when  he  is  deadly  serious. 
He  is  constantly  playing  some  new  part 
—playing  is  hardly  the  word  though, 
for  into  each  part  he  puts  an  earnestness 
that  cheats  even  himself,  until  he  takes 
to  another.  I  suppose  you  want  me  to 
give  you  some  idea  of  his  character,  and 
I  could  tell  you  what  it  is  at  any  particu- 
lar moment ;  but  it  changes,  sir,  I  do  as- 
sure you,  almost  as  quickly  as  the  circus- 
rider  flings  off  his  lavers  of  waistcoats. 
A  single  puff  of  wind  blows  him  from 
one  character  to  another,  and  he  may  be 
noble  and  vicious,  and  a  tyrant  and  a 
slave,  and  hard  as  granite  and  melting  as 


butter  in  the  sun,  all  in  one  forenoon. 
All  you  can  be  sure  of  is  that  whatever 
he  is  he  will  be  it  in  excess." 

"But  I  understood,"  said  McLean, 
"  that  at  present  he  is  solely  engaged 
on  a  war  of  extermination  in  the  Den." 

"  Ah,  these  exploits,  I  fancy,  are  con- 
fined to  Saturday  nights,  and  unfortu- 
nately his  Saturday  debauch  does  not 
keep  him  sober  for  the  rest  of  the  week, 
which  we  demand  of  respectable  charac- 
ters in  these  parts.  For  the  last  day  or 
two,  for  instance,  he  has  been  in  mourn- 

iDg." 

"  I  had  not  heard  of  that." 

•■  No,  I  daresay  not,  and  I'll  give  you 
the  facts,  if  you'll  fill  your  glass  first. 
But  perhaps — "  here  the  dominie's  eyes 
twinkled  as  if  a  gleam  of  humor  had 
been  left  him  after  all — "  perhaps  you 
have  been  more  used  of  late  to  ginger 
wine?  " 

The  visitor  received  the  shot  impas- 
sively as  if  he  did  not  know  he  had  been 
hit,  and  Cathro  proceeded  with  his  nar- 
rative. "  Well,  for  a  day  or  two,  Tommy 
Sandys  has  been  coming  to  the  school  in 
a  black  jacket  with  crape  on  the  cuffs,  and 
not  only  so,  he  has  sat  quiet  and  forlorn- 
like  at  his  desk  as  if  he  had  lost  some 
near  and  dear  relative.  Now  I  knew 
that  he  had  not,  for  his  only  relative  is 
a  sister  whom  you  may  have  seen  at  the 
Hanky  school,  and  both  she  and  Aaron 
Latta  are  hearty.  Yet,  sir  (and  this 
shows  the  effect  he  has  on  me),  though  I 
was  puzzled  and  curious  I  dared  not  ask 
for  an  explanation." 

"But  why  not  ?  "  was  the  visitor's  nat- 
ural question. 

"  Because,  sir,  he  is  such  a  mysterious 
little  sacket,"  replied  Cathro,  testily, 
"and  so  clever  at  leading  you  into  a 
hole,  that  it's  not  chancey  to  meddle 
with  him,  and  I  could  see  through  the 
corner  of  my  eye  that  for  all  this  wo- 
f ul  face  he  was  proud  of  it  and  hoped  I 
was  taking  note.  For  though  sometimes 
his  emotion  masters  him  completely,  at 
other  times  he  can  step  aside  as  it  were, 
and  take  an  approving  look  at  it.  That 
is  a  characteristic  of  him,  and  not  the 
least  maddening  one." 

"But  you  solved  the  mystery  some- 
how, I  suppose  ?  " 

"I  got  at  the  truth  to-day  by  an  acci- 
dent, or  rather  mv  wife  discovered  it  for 
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me.  She  happened  to  call  in  at  the. 
school  on  a  domestic  matter  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  (sal,  she  needna  have 
troubled  me  with  it  either  !),  and  on  her 
way  up  the  yard  she  noticed  a  laddie 
called  Lewis  Doig  playing  with  other 
ungodly  youths  at  the  game  of  kickbon- 
nety.  Lewis's  father,  a  gentleman  far- 
mer, was  buried  jimply  a  fortnight  since, 
and  such  want  of  respect  for  his  memo- 
ry made  my  wife  give  the  loon  a  dunt  on 
the  head  with  a  pound  of  sugar,  which 
she  had  just  bought  at  the  'Sosh.  He 
turned  on  her  ready  to  scart  or  spit  or 
run,  as  seemed  wisest,  and  in  a  klink 
her  woman's  eye  saw  what  mine  had 
overlooked,  that  he  was  not  even  wear- 
ing a  black  jacket.  Well,  she  told  him 
what  the  slap  was  for,  and  his  little  coun- 
tenance cleared  at  once.  "  Oh,"  says  he, 
"  that's  all  right,  Tommy  and  me  has 
arranged  it,"  and  he  pointed  blithely  to 
a  coruer  of  the  yard  where  Tommy  was 
hunkering  by  himself  in  Lewis's  jacket, 
and  wiping  his  mournful  eyes  with 
Lewis's  hanky.  I  daresay  you  can 
jalouse  the  rest,  but  I  kept  Lewis  be- 
hind after  the  school  skailed  and  got 
a  full  confession  out  of  him.  He  had 
tried  hard,  he  gave  me  to  understand,  to 
mourn  fittingly  for  his  father,  but  the 
kickbonnety  season  being  on,  it  was  up- 
hill work,  and  he  was  relieved  when 
Tommy  volunteered  to  take  it  off  his 
hands.  Tommy's  offer  was  to  swop 
jackets  every  morning  for  a  week  or 
two,  and  thus  properly  attired  to  do  the 
mourning  for  him." 

The  dominie  paused,  and  regarded 
his  guest  quizzically.  "  Sir,"  he  said  at 
length,  "  laddies  are  a  queer  growth  ;  I 
assure  you  there  was  no  persuading 
Lewis  that  it  was  not  a  right  and  honor- 
able compact." 

"  And  what  payment,"  asked  McLean, 
laughing,  "  did  Tommy  demand  from 
Lewis  for  this  service  ?  " 

"  Not  a  farthing,  sir  —  which  gives 
another  uncanny  glint  into  his  charac- 
ter. When  he  wants  money  there's 
none  so  crafty  at  getting  it,  but  he  did 
this  for  the  pleasure  of  the  thing,  or,  as 
he  said  to  Lewis,  '  to  feel  what  it  would 
be  like.'  That,  I  tell  you  is  the  nature 
of  the  sacket,  he  has  a  devouring  desire 
to  try  on  other  folk's  feelings,  as  if  they 
were  so  many  suits  of  clothes." 


"  And  from  your  account  he  makes 
them  tit  him  too." 

"  My  certie,  he  does,  and  a  lippie  in 
the  bonnet  more  than  that." 

So  far  the  schoolmaster  had  spoken 
frankly,  even  with  an  occasional  grin  at 
his  own  expense,  but  his  words  came 
reluctantly  when  he  had  to  speak  of 
Tommy's  prospects  at  the  bursary  exam- 
inations. "  I  would  rather  say  nothing 
on  that  head,"  he  said,  almost  coaxingly, 
"  for  the  laddie  has  a  year  to  reform  in 
yet,  and  it's  never  safe  to  prophesy." 

"  Still  I  should  have  thought  that  you 
could  guess  pretty  accurately  how  the 
boys  you  mean  to  send  up  in  a  year's 
time  are  likely  to  do  ?  You  have  had  a 
long  experience,  and,  I  am  told,  a  glori- 


ous one. 


Deed,  there's  no  denying  it,"  an- 
swered the  dominie,  with  a  pride  he  had 
won  the  right  to  wear.  "  If  all  the  min- 
isters, for  instance,  I  have  turned  out  in 
this  bit  school  were  to  come  back  to- 
gether, they  could  hold  the  General  As- 
sembly in  the  square." 

He  lay  back  in  his  big  chair,  a  com- 
placent dominie  again.  "  Guess  the 
chances  of  my  laddies  !  "  he  cried,  for- 
getting what  he  had  just  said,  and  that 
there  was  a  Tommy  to  bother  him.  "  I 
tell  you,  sir,  that's  a  matter  on  wrhich 
I'm  never  deceived,  I  can  tell  the  results 
so  accurately  that  a  wise  senatus  would 
give  my  lot  the  bursaries  I  say  they'll 
carry,  without  setting  them  down  to  ex- 
amination-papers at  all."  And  for  the 
next  half-hour  he  was  reciting  cases  in 
proof  of  his  sagacity. 

"  Wonderful ! "  chimed  in  McLean.  "  I 
see  it  is  evident  you  can  tell  me  how 
Tommy  Sandys  will  do,"  but  at  that 
Cathro's  rush  of  words  again  subsided 
into  a  dribble. 

"  He's  the  wTorst  Latinist  that  ever  had 
the  impudence  to  think  of  bursaries," 
he  groaned. 

"  And  his  Greek — "  asked  McLean, 
helping  in  the  conversation  as  far  as 
possible. 

"  His  Greek,  sir,  could  be  packed  in  a 
pill-box." 

"  That  does  not  sound  promising. 
But  the  best  mathematicians  are  some- 
times the  worst  linguists." 

"  His  Greek  is  better  than  his  mathe- 
matics,"  said   Cathro,  and  he  fell  into 
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Gavinia 


with   one    arm   crooked   as   if   making    believe    that    another's   arm    rested    on    it,    and   over   her   head    was  a   little 
muslin   window-blind,  representing  a   bride's  veil.  —  Page   208. 
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lamentation.  "I have  had  no  luck  late- 
ly," he  sighed.  "  The  laddies  I  have  to 
prepare  for  college  are  second-raters, 
and  the  vexing  thing  is,  that  when  a  real 
scholar  is  reared  in  Thrums,  instead  of 
his  being  handed  over  to  me  for  the  fin- 
ishing, they  send  him  to  Mr.  Ogilvy  in 
Glenquharity.  Did  Miss  Ailie  ever 
mention  Gavin  Dishart  to  you  —  the 
minister's  son?  I  just  craved  to  get 
the  teaching  of  that  laddie,  he  was  the 
kind  you  can  cram  with  learning  till 
there's  no  room  left  for  another  spoon- 
ful, and  they  bude  send  him  to  Mr. 
Ogilvy,  and  you'll  see  he'll  stand  high 
above  my  loons  in  the  bursary  list.  And 
then  Ogilvy  will  put  on  sic  airs  that 
there  will  be  no  enduring  him.  Ogilvy 
and  I,  sir,  we  are  engaged  in  an  ever- 
lasting duel ;  when  we  send  students  to 
the  examinations,  it  is  Ave  two  who  are 
the  real  competitors,  but  what  chance 
have  I,  when  he  is  represented  by  a 
Gavin  Dishart  and  my  man  is  Tommy 
Sandys  ?  " 

McLean  was  greatly  disappointed. 
'•  Why  send  Tommy  up  at  all  if  he  is  so 
backward  ?  "  he  said.  "  You  are  sure 
you  have  not  exaggerated  his  deficien- 
cies  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  much  at  any  rate.  But 
he  baffles  me ;  one  day  I  think  him  a 
perfect  numskull,  and  the  next  he 
makes  such  a  show  of  the  small  drop  of 
scholarship  he  has  that  I'm  not  sure  but 
what  he  may  be  a  genius." 

"  That  sounds  better.  Does  he  stud}7 
hard  ?  " 

"  Study !  He  is  the  most  careless 
whelp  that  ever " 

"  But  if  I  were  to  give  him  an  induce- 
ment to  study  ?  " 

"  Such  as  ?  "  asked  Cathro,  who  could 
at  times  be  as  inquisitive  as  the  doctor. 

"  We  need  not  go  into  that.  But  sup- 
pose it  appealed  to  him  ?  " 

Cathro  considered.  "To  be  candid, ' 
he  said,  "  I  don't  think  he  could  study, 
in  the  big  meaning  of  the  word.  I 
daresay  I'm  wrong,  but  I  have  a  feeling 
that  whatever  knowledge  that  boy  ac- 
quires he  will  dig  out  of  himself.  There 
is  something  inside  him,  or  so  I  think 
at  times,  that  is  his  master,  and  rebels 
against  book-learning.  No,  I  can't  tell 
what  it  is  ;  Avhen  we  know  that  we  shall 
know  the  real  To  mm  v." 


"  And  yet,"  said  McLean,  curiously, 
"  you  advise  his  being  allowed  to  com- 
pete for  a  bursary.  That,  if  you  will 
excuse  my  saying  so,  sounds  foolish  to 
me." 

"  It  can't  seem  so  foolish  to  you," 
replied  Cathro,  scratching  his  head,  "  as 
it  seems  to  me  six  days  in  seven." 

"  And  you  know  that  Aaron  Latta  has 
sworn  to  send  him  to  the  herding  if  he 
does  not  carry  a  bursary.  Surely  the 
wisest  course  would  be  to  ajyprentice 
him  now  to  some  trade " 

"  What  trade  would  not  be  the 
worse  of  him  ?  He  would  cut  off  his 
fingers  with  a  joiner's  saw,  and  smash 
them  with  a  mason's  mell  ;  put  him  in 
a  brot  behind  a  counter,  and  in  some 
grand,  magnanimous  mood  he  would 
sell  off  his  master's  things  for  nothing  ; 
make  a  clerk  of  him,  and  he  would  on- 
ly ravel  the  figures,  send  him  to  the 
soldiering,  and  he  would  have  a  sudden 
impulse  to  fight  on  the  wrong  side. 
No,  no,  Miss  Ailie  says  he  has  a  gift 
for  the  ministrv,  and  Ave  must  cling  to 
that." 

In  thus  sheltering  himself  behind 
Miss  Ailie,  where  he  had  never  skulked 
before,  the  dominie  shoAved  how  weak 
he  thought  his  position,  and  he  added, 
with  a  brazen  laugh,  "  Then  if  he  does 
distinguish  himself  at  the  examinations 
I  can  take  the  credit  for  it,  and  if  he 
comes  back  in  disgrace  I  shall  call  you 
to  AATitness  that  I  only  sent  him  to  them 
at  her  instigation." 

"  All  which,"  maintained  McLean,  as 
he  put  on  his  topcoat,  "  means  that 
somehow,  against  your  better  judg- 
ment, you  think  he  may  distinguish 
himself  after  all." 

"You've  found  me  out,"  answered 
Cathro,  half  relieved,  half  sorry.  "  I  had 
no  intention  of  telling  you  so  much, 
but  as  you  have  found  me  out  I'll  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  Unless  something 
unexpected  happens  to  the  laddie  — un- 
less he  take  to  playing  at  scholarship  as 
if  it  were  a  Jacobite  rebellion,  for  in- 
stance— he  shouldna  have  the  ghost  of 
a  chance  of  a  bursary,  and  if  he  Avere 
any  other  boy  as  ill-prepared  I  should 
be  ashamed  to  send  him  up,  but  he  is 
Tommy  Sandys,  you  see,  and — it  is  a 
terrible  thing  to  say,  but  it's  Gospel 
truth,   it's    Gospel  truth — I'm   trusting 
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to  the  possibility  of   his   diddling   the  him,"  he  said  as  he  bade  his  host  good- 
examiners  ! "  night. 

It  was  a   startling   confession   for  a         "  It  does,"  Cathro  admitted,  grimly, 

conscientious      dominie,     and     Cathro  "  but  if  what  you  wanted  was  a  written 

flung  out  his  hands  as  if  to  withdraw  certificate  of  character  I  should  like  to 

the  words,  but  his  visitor  would  have  add  this,  that  never  did  any  boy  sit  on 

no    tampering   with   them.     "  So    that  my  forms  whom  I  had  such  a  pleasure 

sums  up  Tommy,  so  far  as  you  know  in  thrashing.'' 

(To  be  continued.) 


IN    AN    ALCOVE 

By   Clinton   Scollard 

Once  more  am  I  at  middle  day 

In  tranquil  twilight  hid  away, 

Where  not  a  sound  disturbs  the  sense 

Of  book-encompassed  indolence. 

Pale,   grave-eyed  Science  does  not  brood 

Above  this  sunless  solitude, 

Xor  does  Romance's  ardent  face 

With  antique  glamour  fill  the  place  ; 

A  fairer  form  the  vision  views, 

The  gracious  presence  of  the  Muse. 

Small  meed  of  gold  she  offers  those 

Who  leave  the  wider  ways  of  Prose 

To  follow  where  her  foot -fall  leads 

Along  the  asphodelian  meads, 

Xor  is  she  prodigal  to  lay 

Upon  the  brow  the  wreathed  bay  : 

Yet  are  her  votaries  content, 

Aye  !  more,  their  lot  seems  opulent, 

If  on  them  be  by  her  conferred 

Some  transient,  dream-evoking  word. 

It  may  be  but  a  whisper  low, 

Yet  straightway  are  the  skies  aglow ; 

It  may  be  but  the  lightest  breath, 

And  yet  how  it  illiiniinetli  ! 

And  though  beyond  all  heart-appeal 

Her  lips  a  cruel  silence  seal. 

A  holier  influence  fills  the  air 

Through  her  benignant  presence  there  : 

Ah!  how   would  earth  and  heaven  unroll 

Could  one  but  know  her  lyric  soul  ! 
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MRS.  LOFTER'S    RIDE 

By  J.  A.  Mitchell 


S  Mrs.  Chfllingworth 

Loiter  descended  the 
grand  staircase  of  her 
stately  home,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 2d,  she  presented 
]  a  sumptuous  picture 
I]  of  dignity  and  patri- 
cian elegance,  of  complacency  and  of 
countless  dollars.  No  descendant  of  a 
hundred  earls  could  be  more  aggressive- 
ly aristocratic  or  more  politely  insolent 
than  this  daughter  of  four  generations 
of  solid  and  increasing  millions.  With 
features  of  perfect  regularity,  with  an 
excellent  figure  and  a  commanding 
carriage,  she  was  sometimes  beautiful 
and  always  impressive.  At  the  time  of 
the  brief  adventure  to  be  narrated 
Mrs.  Chillingworth  Lofter  was  forty- 
one  years  of  age.  She  looked  younger. 
The  soothing  and  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  being  born  a  Topping  was 
a  wonderful  preservative  of  youth.  Al- 
though a  little  heavier  than  she  herself 
desired,  the  well -distributed  weight  only 
added  to  her  dignity. 

She  was  attired  for  afternoon  calls. 
Every  detail  of  her  toilet  was  in  per- 
fect taste,  and  of  unconsidered  expense. 
Through  the  stained-glass  window  above 
her  head,  the  sunlight,  as  if  subdued 
and  quivering  at  the  hallowed  touch, 
illumined  in  its  reverent  passage  the 
united  arms  of  the  Lofters  and  the 
Toppings. 

As  she  swept  leisurely  toward  the 
door  it  opened  wide,  and  the  liveried 
servant  bowed  his  head  in  solemn 
adoration — just  enough  and  not  too  far 
— and  she  passed  through  and  out. 
With  a  careless  word  to  the  footman  she 
entered  the  brougham.  He  closed  the 
door,  touched  his  hat,  and  scrambled 
upon  the  box.  In  so  doing  he  seemed 
to  have  discarded  his  trousers,  but  this 
was  owing  to  the  extreme  tightness  of 
his  creamy  breeches,  and  to  a  luminous 
quality  they  possessed  when  in  motion. 
Vol.  XX.— 23 


In  another  moment  the  sparkling 
equipage  was  rolling  down  the  Ave- 
nue. To  certain  occupants  of  other 
stylish  equipages  and  to  occasional  pe- 
destrians whose  gentility  was  publicly 
acknowledged  she  gave  nods  of  recog- 
nition. These  salutations  were  master- 
pieces, being  nicely  graded  from  the 
cordial  greeting  for  other  immortals 
down  to  the  perfunctory  and  chilling 
inclination  toward  the  social  straggler 
whose  future  was  still  uncertain.  And 
all  were  executed  with  skill  and  pre- 
cision. 

Her  first  call  was  in  Washington 
Square,  after  which,  on  her  way  uptown 
she  stopped  for  a  moment  to  be  seen 
at  a  wedding  then  occurring  at  Grace 
Church.  Upon  entering  the  vestibule 
of  this  temple  she  found  herself  ap- 
proaching a  man  by  the  name  of  Con- 
nor. She  had  met  him  once  or  twice 
at  the  house  of  a  friend  whose  guests 
were  not  always  of  the  quality  she  most 
respected.  This  Mr.  Connor,  for  in- 
stance, if  one  could  judge  from  his 
somewhat  diffident  manner  and  careless 
raiment,  was  not  accustomed  to  the  re- 
fining influences  of  fashionable  society. 
Knowing  no  reason  why  the  acquaint- 
ance should  be  continued,  she  gave  him 
on  this,  as  on  previous  occasions,  the 
most  arctic  nod  in  her  repertoire.  And 
it  was  accompanied  with  a  look  that  to 
a  sensitive  soul  would  have  laid  a  heavy 
frost  on  any  budding  aspirations.  How 
he  took  it  concerned  her  little,  and  she 
looked  indifferently  beyond  him,  as, 
with  her  chin  in  the  air,  she  brushed 
calmly  by. 

On  leaving  the  church,  some  moments 
later,  she  was  approached  by  her  foot- 
man, whose  anxious  face  gave  warning 
of  disaster.  One  of  the  horses  had  a 
fit — blind  staggers  he  thought — and  the 
coachman,  with  another  man,  were  try- 
ing to  get  him  home.  Should  he  call  a 
carriage  ? 

No,  she  would  walk  a  little,  then  pos- 
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sibly  take  a  hansom  at  Union   Square  ; 
and  she  started  up  Broadway. 

It  was  a  beautiful  afternoon,  and  she 
found  walking  a  i)leasure,  but  her  attire 
was  somewhat  too  heavy  and  too  rich 
for  the  street.  Besides,  she  had  not  the 
time.  Consulting  a  memorandum  in 
her  card-case,  West  Thirty-third  Street 
proved  the  nearest  on  her  list  ;  decided- 
ly too  far  to  walk.  Public  cabs  were 
out  of  the  question,  being  hideously 
vulgar  ;  and  one  never  knew  who  was 
in  them  last.  At  that  moment  a  cable- 
car  went  by,  and  it  certainly  looked 
fresh  and  clean.  It  would  take  her 
within  a  block  of  where  she  wished  to 
go.  Then,  within  her,  came  a  reckless 
resolve. 

At  the  corner  of  Twelfth  Street  she 
signalled  one  of  these  conveyances.  It 
stopped,  and  she  proceeded  leisurely 
and  with  her  usual  impressiveness  to 
get  aboard.  Behind  her  was  another 
person,  of  whose  existence  she  wTas  un- 
aware. As  our  heroine  stepped  upon 
the  platform  the  conductor,  who  seemed 
in  a  hurry,  and  was,  possibly,  ignorant 
of  her  maiden  name  and  of  her  social 
position,  placed  his  hand  between  her 
shoulders,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  kind,  and  gently  hastened  her  pace. 
With  an  angry  face  she  partially  turned, 
to  avoid  the  pollution,  and  shot  a  crush- 
ing glance  at  the  offender.  But  he  was 
looking  elsewhere  and  failed  to  receive 
it.  Then,  as  she  wras  about  to  enter 
the  car,  she  found  herself  face  to  face 
with  Mr.  Connor.  He  was  standing 
on  the  platform  directly  in  front  of  her, 
and  their  eyes  met. 

On  the  instant  she  determined  to 
commit  an  act  that  might  as  well  be 
accomplished  now  as  later.  As  the 
gentleman  raised  his  hand  toward  his 
hat,  her  eyes  moved  slowly  from  his 
face,  horizontally,  with  glacial  indiffer- 
ence, and  with  no  sign  of  recognition. 
A  polar  bear  would  have  shivered  be- 
neath its  baleful  rays.  The  deed  was 
brutal,  perhaps,  but  it  was  executed 
with  a  frigidity  and  a  self-possession 
that  rendered  it  a  work  of  art  Mr. 
Connor,  with  a  sudden  color  in  his 
cheeks,  stopped  his  hand  on  its  upward 
journey  and  stroked  his  mustache.  Pos- 
sibly he  was  unaccustomed  to  just  this 
manner  of  having  advice  delivered. 


She  entered  the  car,  followed  by  the 
passenger  who,  also,  had  just  come 
aboard.  Her  entrance  was  majestic. 
Twent}r  pairs  of  eyes  at  once  were  fixed 
upon  her  with  a  pleasant  interest ;  those 
of  the  men  in  admiration  ;  those  of  the 
women  in  envy  and  in  awe.  She  brought 
with  her,  into  this  every-day  scene,  the 
atmosphere  of  a  higher  life  ;  an  atmos- 
phere of  pride  and  of  costly  things ;  of 
dainty  nourishment  ;  of  marble  man- 
sions and  of  bath-tubs  lined  with  gold. 
The  very  rustle  of  her  clothes  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  garments  beneath 
were  even  richer  than  the  outer  glories. 

In  the  centre  of  the  car  she  stopped 
and  turned  about,  facing,  as  she  did  so, 
the  other  new  arrival.  He  wras  a  citi- 
zen of  African  descent.  His  somewhat 
showy  apparel  indicated  a  love  of  color 
that  was  not  fettered  by  convention. 
A  sporty  suit  of  reverberating  checks, 
whose  startling  yellow  suggested  a  sus- 
picion that  its  first  owner  lacked  the 
courage  to  exhibit  it  himself,  was  en- 
hanced by  an  emerald-green  cravat,  held 
by  a  scarf -ring  of  bygone  fashion.  The 
striking  feature  of  this  scarf-ring  was 
its  gigantic  ruby,  which,  if  honest,  was 
worth  about  thirty  thousand  dollars. 
But  grave  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  this  stone  were  invited  by  the  ragged 
edges  of  the  adjacent  collar,  which  was 
not  only  conspicuously  high,  but  very 
much  soiled.  Neither  did  his  mani- 
festly ancient  hat,  which  had  attained 
to  its  present  smoothness  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  moistened  towel,  seem  a 
proper  travelling  companion  for  a  jewel 
of  such  unusual  value.  His  face,  how- 
ever, was  real,  and  as  Mrs.  Chilling- 
worth  Lofter  confronted  him,  he  smiled 
pleasantly  and  made  no  effort  to  conceal 
his  admiration.  She  was  disgusted  and 
looked,  freezingly  beyond  him. 

The  car  started  forward,  slowly,  but 
with  that  rapidly  increasing  speed  so 
misleading  to  the  upright  traveller. 
Mrs.  Lofter  leaned  deferentially  toward 
her  showy  vis-a-vis,  and  laid  her  hands 
caressingly  upon  his  shoulders.  They 
then  bounded  gracefully  toward  the 
door,  with  a  step  that  was  neither  a 
waltz  nor  a  polka,  but  which  was  exe- 
cuted in  such  perfect  time  that  the  ordi- 
nary observer  would  have  suspected  a 
previous  rehearsal.     Although  differing 
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widely  in  color  and  in  social  standing 
these  two  travellers  were,  for  the  time 
being,  certainly  one  in  movement.  This 
movement  was  perhaps  more  of  a  galop, 
than  a  polka,  and  although  harmoni- 
ously executed  became  a  little  too  hasty 
at  the  finish.  The  exhibition  was  brought 
to  a  close  by  her  partner's  back  coming- 
in  violent  contact  with  the  jamb  of  the 
door.  Although  the  dance  itself  was 
practically  over,  Mrs.  Lofter  continued 
for  a  moment  to  press  heavily  against 
her  dusky  partner,  and  to  one  unac- 
customed to  these  conveyances  her  ac- 
tion might  appear  of  questionable  taste 
even  if  prompted  by  the  warmest  affec- 
tion. But  to  those  familiar  with  the 
Broadway  cable-cars  there  was  nothing 
unusual  in  this  performance,  except, 
perhaps,  the  costly  attire  of  the  leading 
lady,  and  this  added  a  certain  novelty 
and  richness  to  the  general  effect.  As 
Mrs.  Lofter,  hot  with  indignation,  re- 
leased herself  and  stepped  away  from 
the  grinning  object  of  her  caresses,  a 
seat  was  offered  which  she  gladly  ac- 
cepted. Once  in  it  she  had  leisure  to 
look  about. 

Although  inwardly  revolting  against 
the  sickening  episode  in  which,  to  her 
everlasting  humiliation,  she  had  just 
taken  so  conspicuous  a  part,  her  glance 
swept  the  row  of  opposite  faces  with 
haughty  composure.  She  bit  her  lips, 
and  there  was  defiance  in  her  eyes  as 
she  noticed  a  general  smile  throughout 
the  car.  Having  no  sense  of  humor 
herself,  this  cheerfulness  seemed  the 
acme  of  human  insolence.  All  were 
either  smiling  or  on  the  edge  of  it.  A 
coarse-looking  man  in  a  corner,  with 
curly  hair  and  a  fur  collar,  who  looked 
like  a  ticket-agent  for  a  circus,  smiled 
boldly  upon  her  with  an  open  grin. 
Even  the  pale-faced  little  girl  with  the 
hollow  eyes  and  phantom  legs,  smiled 
timidly  over  the  enormous  box  that 
rested  in  her  lap.  One  person,  an  over- 
dressed girl,  with  her  beau,  actually  tit- 
tered aloud.  But  the  most  insupporta- 
ble of  all,  that  which  irritated  Mrs. 
Lofter  beyond  her  powers  of  endur- 
ance, was  an  expression  of  pity  and 
regret  upon  the  face  of  a  massive  female 
who  sat  directly  in  front  of  her.  This 
heavy,  honest,  Irish  face  was  elongated 
with    compassion,    and    the    kind    blue 


eyes,  as  they  looked  mournfully  in  her 
own,  seemed  on  the  verge  of  tears. 
They  told  of  an  inward  lamentation 
that  such  a  dignified  lady  should  be- 
come an  object  of  ridicule.  Mrs.  Lofter 
was  unable  to  suppress  an  angry  flush 
that  flew  to  her  face,  but  she  behaved 
with  magnificent  composure,  moving 
her  eyes  indifferently  along  the  row  of 
happy  faces  that  seemed  drawn  up  be- 
fore her  like  a  squadron  on  parade.  It 
was  well  to  let  these  wretches  know  that 
although  she  and  they  might  chance 
to  occupy  the  same  public  conveyance, 
there  existed  a  gulf  so  immeasurably 
vast  that  there  could  never  be  anything 
in  common  between  them,  not  even  her 
own  anger.  Upon  the  benevolent  Hi- 
bernian opposite  she  lingered  with  an 
icy  gaze  that  would  have  frozen  the  life- 
blood  of  any  human  being  whose  self- 
forgetfulness  had  been  less. 

But  why  sit  here  and  endure  the 
vulgar  insolence  of  this  street-car  ca- 
naille ?  She  rose  to  quit  the  scene. 
Fortune,  however,  seemed  to  have  aban- 
doned her,  at  least  for  that  afternoon. 
A  more  unpropitious  moment  was  never 
selected  for  a  dignified  retreat.  As  she 
arose  her  Irish  vis-a-vis  stood  up,  also 
with  intent  to  leave  the  car.  She  had 
passed  her  street  in  the  excitement  of 
the  little  dance  with  which  the  grand 
lady  had  just  favored  the  company. 
It  was  at  this  point  that  the  car,  having 
reached  the  sharp  curve  above  Four- 
teenth Street,  gave  viciously,  and  with- 
out warning,  a  sudden  wrench,  throwing 
its  head  in  one  direction  and  its  tail  in 
another.  The  two  women  clinched,  not 
in  anger,  but  in  a  friendly  tussle  of  the 
Graeco -Roman  style.  It  promised  to 
be  the  usual  catch-as-catch-can  struggle, 
although  they  held  each  other  witli  a 
nervous  frenzy  not  usual  with  j)rofes- 
sionals.  The  movement  of  the  car  com- 
pelled Mrs.  Lofter  to  throw  herself  for- 
ward with  a  headlong  fury  that  was 
evidently  unexpected,  for  it  thrust  her 
ponderous  but  amiable  adversary,  with 
sickening  force,  upon  the  lap  of  an 
elderly  gentleman  who  was  perusing 
his  afternoon  paper.  As  the  new 
the  day  was  jammed  in  crackling  folds 
about  his  head,  the  visitor's  stalwart 
back  pressed  painfully  against  his  nose, 
displacing  his  spectacles   ami  knocking 
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his  liat  to  one  side.  In  vain  he  strug- 
gled to  pull  the  paper  from  his  eyes, 
that  he  might  realize  the  nature  of  the 
avalanche  that  was  grinding  him  be- 
neath its  suffocating  weight.  But  the 
enormous  and  seemingly  immovable 
mass  arose,  and  floated  away  as  sud- 
denly as  it  had  come. 

Mrs.  Lofter  had  the  underhold,  and 
was  the  more  agile  of  the  two,  but  her 
companion  possessed  harder  muscles, 
and  also  a  breadth  of  beam  that  be- 
came a  factor  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance in  a  struggle  where  time  is  lim- 
ited. As  the  car,  with  an  unearthly 
yell  from  the  machinery  about  its 
wheels,  veered  from  northwest  by  west  to 
a  northeast  course,  the  athletic  washer- 
woman regained  her  equilibrium  with 
a  celerity  that  aroused  the  enthusiasm 
of  every  passenger,  and  although  in 
reality  only  trying  to  free  herself  from 
her  richly  attired  assailant,  she  appeared 
first  to  shake  her  and  wrench  her  about 
the  aisle,  and  then,  after  lifting  her 
from  the  floor,  to  slam  her  upon  the 
opposite  seat  with  vindictive  rage. 

As  Mrs.  Lofter  landed,  she  quivered 
from  head  to  toe  with  the  suddenness 
of  the  shock.  Every  stitch  and  button 
of  her  apparel  seemed  to  have  loosened. 
Pale  from  anger  and  outraged  pride, 
she  pressed  her  lips  and  made  a  super- 
human effort  to  control  herself.  With 
outward  calmness  she  assured  herself, 
with  a  touch,  that  her  bonnet  was  on 
her  head,  and  then,  with  a  downward 
glance,  that  her  clothing  had  not  been 
torn  from  her  body. 

In  the  meantime  the  other  woman 
murmured  an  apology,  stopped  the  car, 
and  alighted.  But  of  this,  Mrs.  Lofter 
had  failed  to  take  notice.  She  was  too 
much  occupied  with  her  own  sensa- 
tions to  observe  the  movements  of  the 
vulgar  herd.  Never  in  her  life  had 
she  assisted  in  such  a  degrading  scene. 
Never  again  would  she  put  herself  in  a 
position  where  contact  would  be  pos- 
sible with  these  dregs  of  humanity,  this 
unsufferable  street-car  rabble. 

A  loud  guffaw  from  the  seat  opposite 
brought  a  flush  to  her  cheeks,  and  a 
gleam  of  anger  to  the  contemptuous 
eyes.  There  sat,  in  a  convulsion  of 
mirth,  a  tall,  thin-faced,  red-bearded 
man,   with   an    enormous  Roman  nose. 


His  light  blue  eyes  were  fixed  merrily 
upon  her  own.  One  hand  was  slapping 
his  knee  in  the  very  abandon  of  ecstasy. 
The  other  he  pressed  hard  against  his 
vest  in  the  hope  of  preserving  the  co- 
hesion of  his  interior.  His  laugh  was 
so  hearty  and  contagious  that  if  Mrs. 
Lofter  had  been  a  little  more  human 
she  might  possibly  have  smiled  herself. 
She  then  noticed,  in  looking  scornfully 
over  the  passengers,  that  all  were  laugh- 
ing. The  nice  old  gentleman,  who  a 
moment  before  had  been  disconcert- 
ed by  the  Hibernian  catapult,  was  try- 
ing in  vain  to  conceal  his  amusement. 
Two  well-dressed  girls  were  holding 
their  handkerchiefs  to  their  faces,  and 
squirming  with  uncontrollable  glee. 
Even  the  anxious,  over-worked  con- 
ductor stood  in  the  doorway  with  a 
cheerful  grin.  Every  eye  of  the  con- 
fronting faces  was  fixed  merrily  upon 
herself,  and  she  saw  that  the  entire 
company  had  surrendered  to  an  offen- 
sive gayety,  which,  instead  of  dying 
out,  seemed  to  increase  and  amplify. 
Never  had  she  dreamed  of  such  bar- 
barous manners  !  Of  course,  she  knew 
they  were  a  common  lot,  ill-bred,  and 
hopelessly  vulgar,  or  they  would  never 
be  riding  in  a  street- car ;  but  this  per- 
sistent, brutal  insolence,  this  inhuman 
disregard  for  others'  feelings,  was 
more  than  a  surprise.  It  was  a  shock. 
Could  it  be  possible  they  had  com- 
bined to  affront  her  ?  It  required  all 
her  self-possession  to  look  haughtily 
along  the  line,  and  let  them  guess  at 
the  infinity  of  her  contempt. 

Suddenly  her  lips  parted  ;  the  hot 
blood  rushed  to  her  face  ;  her  eyes  be- 
came wider  open.  Was  she  sitting  on 
a  pair  of — what  ?  They  moved !  A 
little  voice  down  behind  her  shoulders 
piped  gently  up  and  seemed  to  say  : 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  madam, 
but " 

Mrs.  Lofter  rose  to  her  feet  as  if 
driven  by  electricity.  Wheeling  about 
she  looked  down  upon  an  overdressed 
little  youth  whose  mouth  was  quivering 
in  a  pitiable  effort  to  maintain  a  smile. 
His  face  was  hotter  than  her  own. 

It  would  seem  that  if  any  apology 
was  due  it  should  emanate  from  the 
person  who,  in  a  public  place  and  with- 
out invitation,   had  occupied  the  lap  of 
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a  harmless  citizen.  But  the  degrada- 
tion of  her  surroundings  had  driven 
from  Mrs.  Lofter's  mind  all  memory 
of  conventional  courtesies.  As  if  the 
youth  had  not  fully  atoned  for  his  un- 
committed sin,  her  cold  eyes  lingered 
for  a  second  upon  his  changing  face, 
and  the  glance  was  so  laden  with  dis- 
dain that  the  mortifying  color  came 
rushing  to  his  cheeks. 

More  of  this  would  be  unbearable. 

With  imperious  majesty  she  mo- 
tioned the  conductor  to  stop  the  car, 
and  he  pulled  the  bell.  She  stepped 
toward  the  door,  not  crestfallen  like  a 
victim  in  retreat,  but  with  firm  eyes 
and  head  erect,  proudly  and  with  per- 
fect composure,  as  a  being  so  far  above 
the  encircling  clay  that  the  intervening 
space  could  not  be  measured  by  any 
standard  within  their  ignoble  compre- 
hension. 

But  fortune  seemed  only  waiting  for 
a  chance  to  smite  her  on  the  other  cheek. 

The  car  stopped,  she  alighted  from 
the  loathsome  conveyance  and  stepped 
calmly  toward  the  sidewalk.  Before 
reaching  it,  however,  the  conductor 
called  after  her.  She  turned  and  he 
held  up  his  finger.  What  new  affront 
was  hidden  beneath  this  gesture  she 
made  no  effort  to  discover. 

But  again  he  spoke,  and  this  time 
his  voice  was  raised  above  the  din  of 
passing  carriages. 

"Your  fare,  lady  !" 

With  an  unpleasant  chill  she  remem- 
bered that  not  a  cent  was  in  her  im- 
mediate possession  ;  that  she  held  only 
a  card-case,  and  not  even  a  pocket  to 
her  gown  ;  then,  as  a  fit  culmination  to 
this  degrading  adventure,  she  saw  Mr. 
Connor  speak  a  word  to  the  conductor 
and  place  a  coin  in  his  hand.  In  doing 
so  he  raised  his  hat,  but  without  look- 
ing toward  her.  Mrs.  Lofter's  face  be- 
came first  a  fiery  crimson,  then  pale 
with  anger. 

Outwardly  cool,  inwardly  at  a  white 
heat,  she  moved  up  Broadway  in  icy 
majesty.  Just  above  Twentieth  Street 
she  saw  coming  toward  her  one  of  her 
most  cherished  friends  ;  one  of  the  few 
women  whom  she  thoroughly  envied. 
-  Winifred  Taileur  was  exceptionally 
pretty,  enormously  wealthy,  and  the 
sister-in-law  of  titled  foreigners.      One 


of  these  purchases  was  an  English 
duke  ;  the  other  a  Marquis  of  la  Haute 
Noblesse.  The  duke  was  .coarse  in  his 
manners,  and  a  physical  wreck.  The 
marquis  was  a  professional  gambler. 
But  in  the  heart  of  Mrs.  Chillingworth 
Lofter  the  family  who  had  achieved  a 
nobleman  was  forever  sanctified,  what- 
ever the  individual's  physical  pollution 
or  moral  dearth.  For  Miss  Winifred 
Taileur  she  cherished  a  respect  that 
was  akin  to  adoration.  It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  say  that  this  friends 
social  standing  was  yet  more  dazzling 
than  her  own. 

An  agonizing  chill  drew  our  hero- 
ine's lips  together  as  she  perceived,  to 
her  horror,  that  Winifred  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  inevitable  Connor.  More- 
over, they  appeared  on  excellent  terms. 
Could  she  believe  her  eyes?  An  inti- 
macy between  a  Taileur  and  this  un- 
known thing ! 

Miss  Winifred  came  beaming  toward 
her  with  effusive  greeting,  for  thev  had 
not  met  since  April. 

"  Why,  Helen  !  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you !  How  well  you  look  !  Such  a 
splendid  color !  "  Then,  after  further 
salutations,  and  turning  partly  about, 
"  Let  me  introduce " 

But  Mr.  Connor  had  strolled  away 
and  was  waiting  farther  on. 

"  Why,  the  brute  !  He  didn't  wait. 
I  must  tell  you,  Helen."  and  a  most 
conventional  and  proper  little  blush 
came  reluctantly  to  her  cheeks.  "  You 
are  the  first  to  know  it,  outside  the 
family,  but  Mr.  Connor  and  I " 

Mrs.  Lofter  almost  staggered  beneath 
the  news.  Her  friend  misinterpreted 
the  emotion. 

"I  knew  you  would  be  interested, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  great  friends. 
He  is  a  love,  and  is  certain  to  come 
into  the  title  within  a  year  or  two." 

"  Title  !  "  gasped  Mrs.  Lofter.  "  What 
title?" 

•"Why,  I  thought  you  knew.  He  is 
a  nephew  of  Lord  Blathers,  the  swellest 
peer  in  Ireland-5— and  the  sickest."  And 
Winifred's  smile  was  one  of  sorrow  and 
of  hope. 

When  they  parted,  a  moment  later, 
Mrs.  Lofter  felt  in  no  condition  for 
making  calls.  She  hurried  home,  and 
;ts  her  fellow-travellers  of  the  cable-car 
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were  fresh  in  her  mind,  she  burned  her 
gloves,  had  her  wrap  hung  out  for  an 
airing,  and  she  herself  took  a  very  hot 
bath. 

Then,  sufficiently  purified  in  body  to 
approach  her  Creator,  she  knelt  with 
bowed  head  upon  a  prie-dieu  that  had 
belonged  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  and 
for  which  her  husband  had  paid  twenty 
thousand  francs.  Her  prayer,  while 
ostensibly  in  thankfulness  for  her  many 
blessings,  was,  if  the  Deity  to  whom  it 
was  addressed  had  cared  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines,  a  respectful  but  firm 
demand  for  a  more  watchful  guardian- 
ship over  the  choicer  lambkins  of  his 
flock.  While  too  well-bred  to  openly 
rebuke  a  Beneficent  Being  for  His  re- 
cent shortcomings,  she  felt  that  a  plain 
statement  concerning  her  recent  dese- 


cration was  a  pious  duty.  And  while 
wishing  the  common  herd  no  immedi- 
ate punishment  for  their  backslidings, 
it  would  certainly  be  well  if  they  were 
suddenly  brought  to  a  proper  respect 
for  higher  things. 

Whether  this  prayer  miscarried,  from 
being  obscurely  worded,  Mrs.  Lofter 
never  learned,  but  no  reward  for  her 
martyrdom  was  received  that  evening. 
The  martyrdom  was,  on  the  contrary, 
prolonged  until  a  late  hour,  as  they 
dined  at  the  Bondenwaters,  and  the 
gentleman  who  took  her  out  to  dinner 
was  the  future  nobleman  whose  repug- 
nance and  contempt  she  had  so  ably 
won  that  afternoon  ;  he  who  had  de- 
frayed the  expenses  of  the  most  mor- 
tifying and  debasing  exhibition  ever 
given  by  a  Topping. 
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By  Rollo  Ogden 


T  the  click  of  the  gate 
the  hens  leaped  from 
their  dust  -  bath  un- 
der the  syringas, 
blushing  to  the  tips 
of  their  combs  at  be- 
ing caught  so  socially 
unpresentable.  S  o  - 
cially  unpresentable  Mrs.  Smedley  might 
have  thought  herself  also,  as  she  looked 
up  from  her  flower-bed,  weeding.  But 
she  had  the  advantage  of  not  being  so 
self-conscious  as  the  hens.  Besides,  she 
had  not  faced  pastoral  calls  for  forty 
years  to  be  daunted  before  the  stripling 
now  confronting  her  in  the  guise  of  the 
new  minister.  Without  the  slightest 
embarrassment  she  stepped  forward  to 
greet  him. 

The  one  to  be  embarrassed  was  the 
Rev.  Fletcher  Salton  himself.  Cleri- 
cal dignity  was  too  new  upon  him 
to  have  a  very  secure  seat  as  yet. 
Clerical  affability,   prime   virtue  of  his 


profession  that  he  had  already  learned 
it  to  be,  was  still  harder  for  him  to  dis- 
play. But  he  went  manfully  up  to  the 
breach,  forcing  a  smile,  blushing  with- 
out any  effort  whatever,  and  holding 
out  his  hand.  He  secretly  thought  it 
a  great  stroke  to  ignore  the  dirt  on 
Mrs.  Smedley's  hands.  It  would  make 
her  think  him  the  frank,  hearty  sort  of 
fellow  he  knew  himself  not  to  be.  But 
her  courtesy  was  finer  than  his.  She 
ignored  his  clean  hand,  and  quietly 
said, 

"  I  will  ask  you  to  walk  up  and  sit 
with  Maria  on  the  stoop  till  I  have 
washed  myself  and  changed  my  dress." 

Maria,  the  new  pastor  felt  that  he 
knew  better  than  he  did  her  mother. 
She  was  one  of  his  "young  people." 
Such  her  mother  called  her,  and  such 
she  owned  herself,  though  with  a  frank 
elasticity  about  the  term.  In  the  same 
breath  in  which  she  would  speak  of 
what  we  young  people  think  about  it, 
she  would  recall  pensively  what  Doctor 
Black  had  said  to  her  on  the  subject 
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the  very  first  year  lie  was  settled,  and 
that  was,  let  me  see,  twenty-six  years 
ago  next  October.  Her  face  was  of  the 
kind  to  have  gone  with  almost  any  age, 
and  her  little  black  eyes  twinkled,  as 
her  tongue  ran  on,  as  if  not  for  an  age 
but  for  all  time.  Relieved,  as  all  man- 
kind was  in  her  presence,  from  the  need 
of  making  any  strikingly  original  re- 
marks, the  young  minister  had  about 
got  over  the  mortifying  memory  of  his 
hand  shaking  the  empty  air  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Smedley's  unseeing  eyes,  by  the 
time  that  lady  reappeared. 

"  I  was  hoping,''  he  presently  said, 
''that  I  might  be  able  to  meet  your  son, 
of  whom  Miss  Smedley  has  spoken  to 
me." 

Mrs.  Smedley's  face  passed  into  shad- 
ow, and  the  corners  of  her  patient  mouth 
drew  themselves  pitifully  down. 

"  Henry  is  busy  in  the  rye-field  to- 
day," she  said,  gently. 

"  Oh,  some  other  day,  then.  I  would 
not,  of  course,  have  him  called  from  his 
work. " 

"  He  wouldn't  come  if  he  was  called," 
said  Maria.  "  Not  if  he  knew  you  was 
here/' 

"I  hope  he  has  no  reason  to  dislike 
me,"  said  Salton,  with  his  ready  nush. 

"  Tisn't  you  in  particular.  He's 
nothing  against  you.  In  fact,  I  don't 
know  that  he  has  seen  you  yet.  But 
he  doesn't  want  anything  to  do  with 
ministers,  whoever  they  may  be." 

"  Are  they  so  terrible  ?  "  smiled  her 
pastor.  "I  shall  have  to  drop  in  some 
evening  to  try  to  disabuse  him  of  prej- 
udice against  the  cloth." 

11  You  wouldn't  find  him  if  you  did." 
said  Maria.  "  He's  never  home  even- 
ings. " 

"Indeed?  Perhaps,  then,  some  time 
at  church,  after  service." 

"  He  never  goes  to  church." 

The  staggered  minister  looked  in- 
quiringly at  Mrs.  Smedley. 

"Yes,  Mr.  Salton,"  she  said,  "it  is 
true.  Henry  is  a  great  trial  to  me, 
Not  but  what  he  is  a  good  son  in 
most  ways.  He  works  hard,  and  since 
his  father's  been  laid  up  I  don't  know 
what  we  should  have  done  but  for  him. 
But  he  has  departed  from  the  way  in 
which  he  was  trained  up.  Even  that  I 
could  have  borne — I  mean   his   giving 


up  Sunday-school  and  prayer-meeting 
and  church.  But  there's  something  to 
be  told  worse  than  that." 

The  lines  of  the  calm,  strong  face 
threatened  to  give  way. 

"My  son,  Mr.  Salton,  has  brought 
disgrace  on  his  family.  He  openly  fre- 
quents with  sinners.  For  years  he  has 
passed  every  night  in  the  saloon.  Oh, 
Mr.  Salton,  won't  you  do  all  you  can  to 
save  him  ?  " 

The  sudden,  sincere  cry  struck  to  the 
young  preacher's  heart.  He  had  not 
looked  for  such  a  burst  from  a  woman 
whom  he  had  taken  to  be  severely  self- 
controlled,  if  not  a  little  hard-natured. 
Her  appeal  to  his  strength  almost  cre- 
ated a  sensation  of  strength  within 
him. 

"  You  may  be  sure  I  will  do  my  very 
best,"  he  said,  warmly.  He  would  have 
gone  on  if  not  stopped  by  something 
very  like  a  sniff  from  Maria. 

"  I  guess  if  anybody  could  have  done 
it,"  said  that  frank  damsel,  "  Doctor 
Black  could.  Not,"  she  added,  with  the 
air  of  one  making  a  great  concession, 
"  but  what  we  all  like  you." 

"  Thank  you.  All  I  was  thinking  of 
was  that  whatever  influence  I  may  have 
would  naturally  be  strongest  with  the 
young  — with  those  near  my  own  age, 
whom  I,  perhaps,  could  sympathize  with 
in  some  ways  impossible  to  an  older 
man." 

Maria  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  Henry  must  be  near  double  your 
age." 

11  With  the  comparatively  young,  I 
meant,"  said  the  youth,  stumblingly. 

"Henry  is  only  two  years  younger 
than  I  am,  you  know,"  said  Miss  Smed- 
ley, confidingly. 

The  minister  concluded  not  to  press 
the  advantage  of  his  age.  But  the 
thrill  of  the  mother's  cry  was  still  upon 
him.  Filled,  as  he  yet  was,  with  his 
dreams  and  enthusiasms  for  making  the 
world  over,  why  not  confidently  essay 
making  this  one  life  over  V  Habit  and 
the  strong  set  of  will  look  so  ductile  to 
twenty-four. 

"Well,  we  mustn't  giye  him  up,"  he 
said,  stoutly.  "  We  must  think  of  ways 
to  reach  him.  Has  he  never,"  he  said 
abruptly,  with  an  awkward  little  blush, 
"has    he    never    shown — I  mean,    isn't 
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there,  perhaps,  any  woman  in  whom  he 
is  interested?  You  know  that  counts 
for  a  great  deal  with  many  men." 

To  such  general  and  profound  truth 
may  a  few  soft  adjectives  in  a  letter 
lead  the  ingenuous  masculine  mind. 
The  reason  Salton  blushed  was,  that  he 
was  thinking  of  a  certain  missive,  twice 
read  since  it  came  to  him  in  that  morn- 
ing's mail,  and  at  the  moment  throb- 
bing consciously  in  his  inside  pocket. 
He  looked  around  for  the  approval 
which  gentle  woman  would  surely  give 
his  sentiment.     Scorn  was  his  portion. 

"  The  last  thing  on  earth  !  "  cried 
Maria.  "There's  nothing  of  that  about 
Henry.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  time 
when  we  thought  that  he  and  Hannah 
Stiles — but  that  was  years  ago,  and  since 
he's  took  to  going  to  the  saloon  they 
have  not  been  seen  together  once.  As 
for  any  other  girl — pshaw,  he  doesn't 
know  there  is  any  other !  " 

The  young  man  sat  silent  for  a  few 
moments.     Then  he  said,  diffidently. 

"  At  any  rate,  we  may  still  trust  in 
the  efficacy  of  his  early  training,  his 
mother's  prayers,  and  the  grace  of  God." 

He  was  diffident,  not  because  he  was 
not  sincere  in  what  he  said  ;  but  his 
phrases  had  not  yet  become  profession- 
ally smooth  and  hard  to  him.  They 
stood  for  fine  and  sacred  things  which 
were  almost  too  delicate  to  bear  the 
light.  He  implicitly  believed  in  the 
sort  of  divine  partnership  which  gives 
self -consciousness  if  not  strength  to  the 
ministerial  life,  but  he  had  not  yet  got 
over  a  certain  shrinking  awe  in  referring 
to  it.  It  was  not  to  be  mentioned  on 
every  occasion,  nor  without  a  hush  in 
the  voice.  Its  free  and  confident  ex- 
ploiting did  not  come  to  him  till  later, 
as  one  of  the  acquired  characters  of  his 
calling.  He  had  his  present  reward, 
however,  in  Mrs.  Smedley's  grateful 
eyes.  Even  Maria  dared  not  emit  her 
high  note  without  giving  the  young 
minister's  low  tones  time  to  die  away. 

It  was  Mrs.  Smedley  who  finally 
broke  the  silence. 

"Mr.  Smedley  will  want  to  see  you 
before  you  go,"  she  said. 

Salton  flinched  a  little,  unperceived 
by  the  others. 

"  Certainly,"  he  said,  "  I  was  count- 
ing upon  meeting  him." 


He  did  not  say  counting  with  what 
sensations.  Mr.  Smedley,  he  had  been 
told,  was  a  hopeless  invalid,  chained  to 
his  bed  for  years  by  rheumatism,  which 
had  now  succeeded  in  securely  fettering 
nearly  every  joint  in  his  body.  Fletcher 
Salton  secretly  dreaded  such  encoun- 
ters. In  them  he  was  conscious  only 
of  the  dead  pull  on  his  sympathies,  and 
felt  himself  miserably  deficient  in  that 
virtue  which  goes  out  of  some  men  the 
moment  the  clutch  of  helpless  fingers 
is  felt  upon  the  hem  of  their  garment. 
So  it  was  with  a  distinct  inward  sinking 
that  he  followed  Mrs.  Smedley  to  her 
husband's  room. 

But  his  apprehensions  were  needless. 
Mr.  Smedley's  mind  to  him  a  kingdom 
was,  and  rheumatism  could  not  cage 
him  as  long  as  his  theological  wings 
were  free  to  flutter.  He  was,  in  short, 
one  of  the  last  survivors  of  the  genera- 
tion of  lay  polemics.  As  the  Round 
Table  knight  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  pagan  giant  Fenacute,  by  first  get- 
ting the  better  of  him  in  a  theological 
argument,  and  then  following  up  his 
spiritual  triumph  with  carnal  weapons, 
so  Mr.  Smedley  fought  his  disease.  He 
would  forget  it  absolutely  in  the  joy 
of  doctrinal  striving.  With  fresh  metal 
to  ring  in  the  person  of  his  new  pastor, 
he  was  not  slow  in  brushing  aside  Sal- 
ton's  perfunctory  words  of  sympathy, 
and  opening  up  the  real  delights  of 
life. 

"  Doctor  Black  and  I  used  to  talk  a 
good  deal  about  miracles  and  the  super- 
natural," he  said,  apropos  of  nothing, 
and  with  a  smile,  the  glow  of  battle, 
on  his  thin,  keen  face.  "  The  doctor, 
I  guess,  never  thought  I  was  exactly 
orthodox  on  that  point,  though  he 
never  said  so.  Now,  my  view  is  that 
we  mustn't  bring  in  miracles  unless  we 
are  absolutely  obliged  to  in  accounting 
for  facts.  That's  what  theologians  call 
the  law  of  parsimony,  I  believe." 

Salton  assented,  smiling  inwardly. 
His  dead  seminary  note-books  began  to 
show  a  flush  of  life  again. 

"Yes,  that's  what  Doctor  Black  said," 
resumed  Mr.  Smedley,  satisfied  that  he 
had  to  do  with  a  real  brother  of  the 
craft.  "  I  always  told  him  that  I  had 
no  objections  to  miracles  as  such,  only 
we  must  not  introduce  them  unneces- 
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As  she   looked  up  from   her  flower-bed,   weeding. — Page  222. 


sarily.  Take  the  crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea.  Have  vou  any  particular  theory 
about  that?" 

"  Why,  no,  no  particular  theory.  But 
you  have  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  a  thing  I  have  studied 
over  a  good  deal.  You  see,  it  says  that 
Moses  stretched  out  his  hand  over  the 
sea,  as  if  that  was  what  made  the  waters 
divide  and  become  a  wall  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  on  their  right  hand  and 
on  their  left ;  but  it  also  says  that  the 
Lord  caused  the  sea  to  go  back  by  a 
strong  east  wind  all  the  night  Now, 
which  was  it  ?  Sometimes  it  looks  to 
me  as  if  two  different  accounts  had  kind 
of  got  mixed  up  at  that  point." 

Salton  gave  a  start  to  find  the  Higher 
Criticism  thus  innocently  and  indige- 
nously evolved.  He  thought  for  a  1110- 
Vni..  xx.— -j;; 


ment  of  telling  the  old  farmer  that  he 
was  working  in  the  same  lines  with  the 
Germans  ;  but  the  inherent  caution  of 
his  profession  asserted  itself.  The  dy- 
namite of  the  Higher  Criticism  must 
be  reserved  for  expert  hands,  used  for 
theological  blasting  only  in  retired  and 
guarded  spots,  and  never  turned  over 
to  the  hasty  handling  of  laymen  who 
might  blow  up  no  one  knows  what  with 
it. 

"  Of  course,  if  it  was  the  east  wind 
that  did  it,"  went  on  the  sick  man,  one 
of  his  knotted  fingers  trying  hard  to  as- 
sume the  form  of  a  logical,  straight  line, 
"  there  was  no  miracle.  And  nobody 
knows  better  than  I  do  what  an  east 
wind  blowing  strong  all  the  night  can 
do  with  a  shallow  stretch  of  water. 
Back  in  '54  I  remember  a  terrible  east 
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wind  that  blew  the  water  so  far  down 
the  point  that  the  sand  was  bare  where 
nobody  before  had  ever  seen  less  than 
three  good  feet.  When  the  wind 
stopped  the  water  came  back  with  a 
rush,  just  the  way  it  did,  I  take  it, 
at  the  Red  Sea,  when  them  dukes  of 
Edom  were  amazed,  and  trembling 
took  hold  on  the  mighty  men  of  Moab. 
I  may  be  wrong  about  it,"  said  the  old 
man,  tentatively,  "but  such  is  my  view." 

Salton  could  do  bo  less  than  assure 
him  that  his  errors,  if  errors  they  were, 
were  not  deadly.  That  night,  however, 
before  going  to  bed,  he  took  up  the 
sermon  he  had  been  writing  on  in  the 
forenoon.  It  was  from  the  text,  "  My 
heart  and  my  flesh  crieth  out  for  the 
living  God."  Under  head  II.,  subdi- 
vision c,  "It  is  natural  for  man  to  cry 
out  for  a  wonder-working  God,"  he  had 
written  : 

"  Ah,  my  friends,  let  the  objector  say 
what  he  will,  the  human  heart  knows 
nothing  of  these  limitations  which 
philosophers  would  put  upon  the  divine 


power.  It  wants  an  all-powerful  God, 
one  who  can  and  will  override  natural 
laws  when  His  children  call  to  Him. 
Cold  reason  may  demand  a  universe  of 
law,  but  human  nature  cries  out  for 
the  supernatural,  aye,  for  miracles,  if  I 
must  use  the  word,  which  is  a  stone  of 
stumbliug  to  so  many.  It  is  one  thing 
for  a  man  in  health  and  prosperity  to 
say  he  sees  no  need  of  the  divine  inter- 
vention ;  but  let  sickness  and  sorrow 
overwhelm  us,  and  then  we  shall  crave 
it  and  invoke  it  on  every  occasion." 

The  young  minister  sighed  regret- 
fully, but  resolutely  drew  his  pen 
through  the  passage.  It  was  his  trib- 
ute to  the  cry  of  the  human,  heard  that 
day  from  living  lips,  not  guessed  at  in 
a  book. 


II 


But  it  was  the  passionate  cry  of  an 
unimpassioned  mother  that  rang  most 
persistently  in   Fletcher  Salton's  ears. 


Now,  which  was  it?" — Page  225. 
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It  haunted  him  till  he  had  managed  to 
thrust   the  semblance   of  an   acquaint- 
ance upon   Henry  Smedley,   and  then 
it   more    and     more     determined    the 
absorption   of  all  the  young  ministers 
reformatory  zeal  in  efforts  to  pluck  that 
brand  from  the  burning.     This  was  the 
easier  that  he  found  so  little  else  in  his 
placid  parish  to 
"wreak  his  refor- 
matory zeal  up- 
o  n .     Ignorance, 
coarseness,    u  n  - 
loveliness,     dull 
and    cramped 
lives  were  about 
him    in    plenty. 
but  what  gospel 
had  he  for  them  ? 
It  was  much  sim- 
pler   to    concen- 
trate   upon    one 
outbreaking  sin- 
ner,   and    watch 
and  labor  to  con- 
vert him  from  the 
error  of  his  way. 

So  one  evening 
when,  hurrying 
toward  the 
church,  Sal  ton 
met  Henry,  head- 
ed for  the  saloon, 
he  set  about  a 
little  gentle 
plucking. 

"  Oh,  good-evening,  Mr.  Smedley," 
he  said,  pleasantly.  "  Have  you  any- 
thing in  particular  to  do  to-night  ?  " 

Henry  stopped  reluctantly,  but  for 
the  moment  said  nothing.  One  would 
certainly  not  have  taken  his  face  for 
that  of  a  debauchee.  Nor  was  there 
upon  it  anything  of  the  fixed  and  eager 
look  of  a  man  hastening  to  gross  pleas- 
ures as  to  the  goal  of  his  day.  One 
not  knowing  would  have  been  tempted 
to  say  that  here  was  a  man  setting  off 
about  some  disagreeable  duty — as  of  a 
soldier  drawn  as  sentry. 

"All  I  was  going  to  say,"  resumed 
the  minister,  "was  that  there  is  a  socia- 
ble up  at  the  church  this  evening,  and 
that  I  should  be  very  glad  if  you  felt 
like  dropping  in.  You  must  know  that 
you  have  many  old  friends  there  who 
would  be  glad  to  see  you." 


This  was  throwing  a  fly  to  catch  a 
whale.     The  whale  did  not  rise. 

"I'm  obliged  to  you,"  said  Henry, 
not  unkindly,  "but  I  don't  care  much 
for  such  things.  Besides,  I  am  going 
somewhere  else." 

Here  was  a  chance  for  reformatory 
zeal.     Salton  straightened  himself  up, 

so  as  to  carry 
more  easily  the 
tradition  of  min- 
isterial severity 
and  authority  in 
the  presence  of 
sin,  which  he 
then  felt  press- 
ing heavily  uj)on 
him. 

"I  am  afraid," 
he  said,  gravely, 
and  as  sternly  as 
his  years  could 
say  anything, 
"  that,  from  what 
I  hear,  the  place 
you  are  going  to 
is  one  that  you 
and  all  men 
should  shun." 

His  throat  was 
dry,  as  he  braced 
himself  to  say 
this,  but  he  was 
deeplv    thankful 

Twice   read  since   it  came  to  him  in  that  morning's  mail.  -t   •  •  j  •  j 

—Page  224.       hlS  VOlCe  did.   UOt 

break.  As  for 
his  heightened  color,  the  friendly  dark- 
ness hid  that.  Even  so,  he  was  wretch- 
edly conscious  that  one  would  scarcely 
have  taken  him  for  John  Knox. 

Henry  Smedley  stood  irresolute  a 
moment.  It  was  not,  however,  that  he 
thought  of  turning  back. 

"Oh,  well,"  he  finally  said,  with  a 
show  of  impatience,  "it's  no  use  argu- 
ing the  matter  with  you.  You're  all 
alike,  as  near  as  I  can  make  out.  You 
have  your  ideas  and  I  have  mine.  Good- 
night." 

The  brand  renewed  his  way  toward 
the  burning. 

The  one  saloon  of  the  village  was  cur- 
sorily described  by  wandering  temper- 
ance lecturers  as  "  that  glittering  and 
luxurious  palace  of  sin."  The  luxury 
was  not  in  evidence  when  Henry  Smed- 
ley entered.     No  more  was  the  flitter. 
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In  fact,  it  would  have  taken  a  sharp  eye 
to  discover  even  the  sin.  A  dozen  men 
sat  in  wooden-bottomed  chairs  at  rough 
tables.  Two  of  them,  in  a  corner,  were 
shamelessly  playing  a  game  of  checkers. 
Most  of  the  others  were   smoking  and 

listening  to  Dan- 
iel Stiles.  Daniel 
was  the  only  one 
to  meet  the  just 
exj;>ectations  o  f 
the  temperance 
lecturers.  A 
black  bottle  and 
a  glass  stood  be- 
fore him.  But 
then  they  may 
have  been  but  a 
part  of  his  ora- 
torical equip- 
ment.  Certain  it 
is  that  his  tongue 
was  suspiciously 
loosed  thus  early 
in  the  evening. 

"I  was  just 
telling  'em,"  said 
Daniel,  with  a  generous  sweep  of  his  arm 
to  include  the  newcomer  in  the  circle  of 
his  favored  auditors,  "  I  was  just  telling 
'em  that  I  never  took  up  a  State  paper 
with  more  uncertain  feelings  than  I  did 
this  here  message  of  the  President  on 
the  ^-nances.  You  see,  I  didn't  know 
but  he  might  have  gone  all  wrong  on 
that  subject.  Many  of  our  public  men 
are  just  as  mixed  on  it  as  they  can  be. 
I  remember  the  time  when  I  was  not 
clear  about  it  myself." 

The  orator  improved  the  moment  of 
awed  silence  which  followed  this  con- 
fession of  sharing  in  human  fallibility 
to  throw  back  his  gray  shawl,  settle  his 
glasses  more  firmly  on  his  nose,  and  re- 
sort thoughtfully  to  his  favorite  aid  to 
eloquence. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  went  on,  with  a  remi- 
niscent smack  of  the  lips,  "  I  read  it  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  I  wouldn't  open 
my  mouth  to  say  what  I  really  thought 
of  it  till  I  got  clear  through.  Of  course, 
as  you  all  know,  he's  my  President.  I 
voted  for  him,  and  I  stumped  for  him, 
and  I'll  leave  you  to  say  what  the  vote 
in  this  district  was.  But  for  all  that,  if 
he  wasn't  sound  on  thej^-nances,  I  would 
be  the  last  man  to  say  he  was.     Well, 


sir,  as  I  say,  I  read  that  State  paper 
carefully,  very  carefully,  noticing  all  the 
points  as  they  came  along,  and  I  tell 
you  it  is  one  of  the  President's  ablest 
State  papers." 

The  phrase,  as  Daniel  fondly  recurred 
to  it,  seemed  somehow  to  give  him  the 
air  of  being  himself  a  great  functionary 
of  State.  He  poured  himself  out  an- 
other drink  in  an  abstracted  and  medi- 
tative way. 

"  Now  my  memory  goes  back,"  he  re- 
sumed, "to  Van  Buren's  message  on 
the  independent  treasury  system.  That 
was  a  very  able  State  paper.  The  fact 
is,  all  our  Presidents  have  written  very 
able  State  papers." 

The  orator's  judgment  was  growing 
so  mellow  and  generous  that  no  won- 
der it  wakened  hospitable  instincts  in 
his  bosom. 

"  Have  something  ?  "  he  inquired, 
looking  around  with  beaming  imper- 
sonality. A  slow  and  sheepish  acqui- 
escence became  visible  on  several  faces. 
The  blacksmith  boldly  offered  to  take  a 
lemonade.  Ginger -ale  and  root -beer 
were  the  other  deadly  potations  most  in 
demand.  Daniel,  meanwhile,  helped 
himself  to  another  glass. 

"You  ain't  taking  anything,  Henry," 
he  observed. 

"No,"  said  Smedley,  "I  don't  want 
anything." 

"  That's  right,  Henry,"  said  Daniel, 
suddenly  developing  a  tendency  to 
weep.  "That's  right.  Take  warning 
b}r  me.  Think  what  I  might  have  been, 
writing  State  papers  myself,  like  as  not. 
I'm  a  spared  monument,  that's  what  I 
am."  He  was  getting  his  prayer-meet- 
ing and  his  saloon  phrases  slightly 
mixed.  "  Any  young  man  who  sees 
me,"  he  said,  wiping  his  glasses  on  the 
fringe  of  his  shawl,  "  ought  not  to  need 
any  other  warning  not  to  set  his  feet  in 
a  path  where  he  is  sure  to  stumble. 
You're  quite  right  not  to  do  it,  Henry. " 

"  I  guess  he  thinks  one  stumbler  is 
enough  crossing  the  stone  bridge  in  the 
dark,"  said  the  blacksmith,  elbowing 
his  neighbor  to  bring  home  the  point  of 
the  joke.  "  If  Henry  was  to  get  un- 
steady on  his  feet,  too,  where'd  the 
pair  of  'em  fetch  up,  I  wonder." 

But  Daniel  was  now  in  too  dissolved 
a  stale  of  mental  and  moral  flux  to  heed 
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any  personal  allusions.  He  was  just 
about  to  pull  himself  together  to  clear 
up  a  ticklish  point  in  public  finance, 
when  the  door  was  flung  sharply  open 
and  in  stepped  the  Rev.  Fletcher  Sal- 
ton. 


pected.  "The  doctor  told  me  that  it 
would  go  to  his  heart  some  day." 

"  Yet  you  have  left  him  everv  night — 
for  this/'  said  the  minister. 

Henry  resented  this  homiletic  stroke. 

••A  man   can't  always  do  the  things 


"  Henry  Smedley,  you  are  wanted  at  home." 


The  young  minister's  breath  came 
quick.  It  was  partly  because  he  had 
been  walking  at  top  speed,  more  from 
excitement  at  his  unwonted  surround- 
ings. His  face  involuntarily  wore  an 
air  of  high  defiance.  He  would  chal- 
lenge, in  his  own  person,  the  flashing 
allurements  of  vice.  Sinners  would 
quail  and  shrink  before  him.  But  first 
he  must  not  forget  his  immediate  pur- 
pose. 

"  Henry  Smedley,'*  he  said,  "you  are 
wanted  at  home.  Your  father  lias  had 
a  seizure.     He  is  thought  to  be  dying." 

Henry  rose  quickly. 

"  Oh,  I  was  afraid  of  this,"  he  said. 
with  more  feeliug  than   Salton  had  ex- 


he  wants  to,"  he  began,  slowly.  Then 
he  broke  sharply  off.  "I  must  go."  he 
said,  starting  for  the  door.  But  a 
thought  struck  him.  He  stepped  back 
to  Daniel  Stiles  and  said  to  him,  in  a 
low  voice,  "How  about  your  getting 
home  ?  " 

"  That's  all  right,  Henry,"  quavered 
the  lachrymose  Daniel.  "  Never  mind 
me.  Filial  duty  comes  first,  I've  always 
said  that.  Yes.  Mr.  Salton,  I  know 
what  you're  thinking.  I'm  an  awful 
warning,  that's  what  I  am.  and  if  you 
want  a  text  to  preach  a  tenqierance 
sermon  on,  why  just  take  me." 

This  was  surely  the  reformer's  op- 
portunity.    Place  and  occasion  invited 
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words  sucli  as  lie  felt  lie  had  it  in  him 
to  speak — words  of  tense  rebuke  that 
would  leave  sin  writhing  in  its  own 
ugliness  before  him.  Yet  a  paralysis 
seemed  strangely  to  fall  upon  him.  It 
was,  though  he  did  not  know  it,  the 
paralysis  of  disillusionment.  This  Avas 
the  first  real  saloon  he  had  ever  seen, 
and  it  squared  ill  with  the  conventional 
picture  of  it  in  his  imagination.  Taw- 
dry and  stupid  and  deadening  it  was, 
but  where  was  the  wild  revelry,  where 
the  sodden  figures  done  to  stupefaction 
by  drink,  where  the  fierce  thirst,  the 
rage,  the  brawling,  the  mad  rushing 
down  the  abyss  ?  All  the  heroism  he 
had  felt  in  boldly  entering,  all  the  nerv- 
ing himself  to  leave  behind  him  a  sting- 
ing message  of  indignation,  seemed  to 
have  gone  for  naught.  He  said  some- 
thing about  their  wanting  him  to  come 
back  with  Henry,  and  went  away  un- 
certain whether  his  going  was  the  act 
of  a  coward  or  his  coming  that  of  an 
ignoramus. 

"  As  nice  a  young  preacher  as  I  ever 
saw,"  was  Daniel's  friendly  comment. 
"I  must  make  a  point  of  going  to  hear 
him  preach  old  Smedley's  funeral  ser- 
mon. It  ought  to  be  an  able  one.  Such 
a  subject  as  he'll  have  !  But  it's  nothing, 
no  it's  nothing  whatever,  to  the  one  I'll 
furnish  him  some  day,  no  one  knows 
how  soon.  We  can't  any  of  us  tell 
when  our  summons  will  come.  But  it 
will  be  a  great  occasion  to  improve 
when  I  go.  I  sometimes  kind  of  wish 
I  could  improve  it  myself.  I  do  not 
doubt  I  could  make  an  able  and  edify- 
ing discourse.  But  so  could  he,  or  any 
preacher,  for  the  matter  of  that,  with 
such  an  awful  warning  to  hold  up." 

Daniel  Stiles  seemed  to  lose  himself 
in  wonder  at  his  own  marked  fitness  for 
the  purposes  of  reproof  and  instruction 
in  righteousness,  and  emptied  his  bot- 
tle with  the  air  of  a  man  absolutely 
without  a  rival  as  a  great  object-lesson 
in  morality. 

Ill 

No  miracle  intervened  to  perplex  Mr. 
Smedley  or  relax  the  clutch  on  his 
heart.  After  that  organ  had  given  up 
the  fight,  Salton  read  to  the  family 
some  of  those  audacities  of  hope  and 


triumph  in  death  which  the  Bible  is 
willing  to  let  fall  for  years  upon  incred- 
ulous ears,  for  the  sake  of  the  one  su- 
preme moment,  sure  to  come  in  all 
lives,  when  they  will  take  their  true 
place  in  the  needs  of  mortal  hearts  and 
the  nature  of  things. 

When  the  young  minister  took  his 
hat  and  said  good-by,  with  the  tremu- 
lousness  of  the  great  cries  of  faith  still 
upon  his  lips,  Henry  Smedley,  with  an 
unaccustomed  nervousness  of  manner, 
took  his  hat  also,  and  said, 

"  I'll  walk  down  with  you." 

"  By  no  means.  I  know  the  road  per- 
fectly, even  in  the  dark.  Besides,  your 
mother,  your  sister " 

Mrs.  Smedley  looked  up  at  her  son 
with  swift  intentness.  She  marked  his 
suppressed  excitement.  Why  should 
he  propose  to  go  out  at  that  time  of 
night  ?  Perhaps  he  had  special  reasons 
for  wanting  to  be  alone  with  the  minis- 
ter. Perhaps,  perhaps,  and  her  old 
heart  bounded,  his  father's  death — the 
suddenness  of  it — had  at  last  touched 
him,  perhaps  her  prayers  were  on  the 
point  of  being  answered  ! 

"Don't  mind  us,"  she  said,  with  a 
flash  of  decision.  "  Go  with  Mr.  Sal- 
ton,  do.  It  may  do  you  good — to  get 
the  air." 

Henry  Smedley  had  indeed  special 
reasons,  not  for  wanting  to  be  alone 
with  the  minister,  but  for  wanting  to 
cross  the  stone  bridge  and  pass  Daniel 
Stiles's  house.  This  began  to  be  per- 
ceived even  by  Salton  when,  once  there, 
Henry  stopped  short  and  exclaimed  : 

"  Why,  he's  not  home  vet !  There's 
her  light." 

"Her  light?" 

"  Yes,  Hannah's.  She  always  sits  up 
for  him.  But  it  must  be  nearly  one 
o'clock !  They  can't  have  let  him  come 
alone." 

He  stepped  forward  to  the  gate  and 
whistled  sharply.  The  light  came  down 
stairs,  into  the  hall,  flared  wildly  out 
the  opened  door. 

"That  you,  Henry?"  Mr.  Salton 
heard  a  voice  say.  "  Why,  where's 
father  ?  " 

"  Then  he  hasn't  come  ?  " 

"Why,  no." 

Without  another  word  Henry  turned 


and 


began   walking 


back    toward    the 


I   did   my   best,  Hannah  !  "  —  Page    232. 
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village.  Not  in  the  road,  however  ;  he 
chose  the  ditch,  and  walked  gropingly. 
The  wondering  young  minister  followed 
him  mechanically.  Hannah  came  out 
as  far  as  the  gate,  holding  high  the 
lamp. 

From  near  the  huge  buttress  of  the 
bridge  came  a  cry. 

"  He's  here  !  He  fell  over  here  !  " 

Salton  rushed  for  the  sound,  stum- 
bling and  bruising  himself  as  he  ran  in 
the  darkness.  Finally  he  was  able  to 
make  out  a  glint  of  gray  shawl  and  a 
white  head  held  on  Henry's  knee. 

"Thank  God  he  didn't  fall  into  the 
water  ! ?s  cried  Salton. 

"  He  might  as  well,  I'm  afraid,"  said 
Henry,  excitedly.  "  Just  see  how  he  has 
cut  himself !  For  all  anyone  knows  he 
may  have  been  here  an  hour.  Oh,  do 
you  think  he  is  killed  ?  I  can't  see  a 
sign  of  life  myself.  To  think  it  was  to 
end  in  this  way  !  " 

The  two  men  carried  the  slight  old 
form,  limp  and  ghastly,  into  the  house. 
Then  Salton  ran  for  the  doctor.  When 
he  came  back,  it  was  to  find  a  different 
Henry  Smedley  from  the  one  he  had 
left,  from  the  one  he  thought  he  knew 
so  well.  The  dogged  reserve  of  the 
cold,  inarticulate  man,  whom  long  mis- 
understanding had  so  hardened  and  si- 
lenced that  even  his  mother  could  not 
guess  the  truth  about  his  years  of  dumb 
and  strange  self-sacrifice,  was  swept 
away.  With  his  face  buried  in  his 
arms  on  the  table,  he  was  moaning  and 
sobbing  in  that  most  api3ealing  and 
piercing  form  of  grief — a  strong  man 
suddenly  broken. 

"  I  did  my  best,  Hannah  !  I  promised 
you  I  would,  and  I  did.  Not  one  night 
missed,  no  matter  what  people  said. 
And  now,  in  spite  of  all,  to  have  him  go 
the  way  his  father  did  before  him,  the 
way  your  uncle  Zeph  did,  the  way  you 
said  it  killed  you  to  think  of !  It's 
hard,  it's  hard !  I  thought  I  had  enough 
to  bear  for  one  night  before  this." 

"Don't  take  on  so,  Henry," said  Han- 
nah, awkwardly  leaning  forward  to 
stroke  his  shoulder.  Her  eyes  were 
on  the  minister,  whom  Henry  had  not 
heard  come  in.  But  a  great  light  had 
dawned  on  that  dweller  in  darkness. 
He  came  forward  and  seized  Henry's 
hand  impulsively,  while  the  latter  lifted 


his  head  and  stared  at  him  in  wild  sur- 
mise. Salton  was  the  one  to  become 
inarticulate  now.  He  wanted  to  beg 
Henry's  pardon,  he  wanted  to  humiliate 
himself  before  him,  to  call  himself  a 
fool.  But  before  he  could  find  his 
voice,  the  doctor  hurried  in.  With  him 
came  a  ray  of  hope.  After  making  his 
swift  professional  tests,  he  said  to 
them  : 

"Nothing  worse  than  a  bad  case  of 


"  I'm  an  awful  warning." — Page  229. 

concussion,  I  believe.  Lucky  he  bled 
so  freely.  Never  tell  me  there  was 
nothing  in  the  old  blood-letting  system. 
However,  if  I'm  right,  hell  most  likely 
recover  consciousness  by  daylight." 


Salton  called  to  inquire  at  ten.  He 
found  the  orator  with  a  thickly  ban- 
daged head,  but  with  a  wan  smile  and 
gleams  of  eloquence  in  his  uncovered 
eye. 

"  The  doctor  left  orders  that  I  wasn't 
to  talk,"  said  Daniel,  with  a  rather 
feeble  imitation  of  his  grandiloquent 
public  manner,  "but  doctors  never  do 
allow  enough  for  a  man's  peculiarities. 
The  idea  of  it's  being  an  effort  for  me 
to  talk,  or  it's  hurting  me  !  Only  shows 
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I'm  getting  back  to  my  natural  condi- 
tion. Not  but  what  I  know  I'm  dan- 
gerous, Mr.  Salton.  Oh,  yes,  there  is 
but  a  step  between  me  and  death,  as 
the  sacred  writer  says,  leastwise  there 
wasn't  last  night.  But  that's  a  reason 
for  talking,  not  for  keeping  still,  espe- 
cially when  a  minister  comes  on  pur- 
pose. These  may  be  my  death-bed  re- 
marks and  dying  words,  you  know,  and 
it  would  be  wrong  to  make  you  miss 
them — especially  as  you  are  so  young 
and  have  not  seen  the  wicked  cut  off  like 
a  green  bay- tree.  I  always  did  like  to  talk 
with  the  clergy,  sick  or  well.  You  might 
not  think  it,  but  the  clergy,  the  edu- 
cated clergy,  you  understand,  I've  always 
found  very  agreeable  companions.  Doc- 
tor Black,  now,  used  to  spend  many  an 
hour  conversing  and  faithfully  laboring 
with  me.  He  sort  of  gave  me  up, 
though,  I  guess.  Judicial  blindness,  he 
said  my  case  was.  Most  likely  he  was 
right.  It  must  have  been  that  made  me 
fall  off  the  bridge  last  night.  I'd  have 
been  all  right  if  Henry  had  been  with 
me,  though.  That  boy,  what  a  friend 
he's  been  to  me !  People  wondered,  I 
know,  what  made  him  take  to  me  so,  he 
a  young  fellow,  and  me  an  old  man. 
But  you  see  he  had  no  chance  for  an 
education  when  he  was  a  boy,  always 
had  to  work  so  hard,  and  I  guess  he 
found     my     conversation     improving. 


Well,  I'm  glad  if  I  have  been  able  to 
enlighten  him  a  little,  and  I  believe  I 
have  on  some  points.  He's  got  a  good 
mind,  Henry  has.  What,  you  don't 
think  it  was  that  ?  Why,  the  boy  was 
no  drinker.  He  scarce  ever  touched 
anything.  You  don't  think  he  ever  had 
an  idea  of  trying  to  reform  me,  do  you  ? 
Not  one  word  of  that  kind  did  he  ever 
speak.  Oh,  I  must  be  right  about  that ; 
it  was  my  company  he  found  entertain- 
ing, and  my  remarks  on  public  ques- 
tions that  he  appreciated.  He  was  al- 
ways one  of  my  best  listeners,  Henry 
was.  But  here  I  am  doing  all  the  talk- 
ing when  I  know  you  came  to  speak 
some  solemn  words  to  me  about  my  lat- 
ter end.  Yes,  Mr.  Salton,  you  can't 
make  them  too  solemn.  I'm  an  awful 
warning,  I  admit  I  am,  now  more  than 
ever.  If  I  get  well  I  am,  and  if  I  die  I 
am.  It  seems  as  if  Providence  had 
specially  singled  me  out  to  instruct  sin- 
ful and  ignorant  men  in  the  way  in 
which  they  should  go.  Such  powers 
and  talents  as  were  bestowed  on  me, 
such  an  understanding  of  life,  such 
an  ability  to  read  the  motives  and 
actions  of  men  and  women,  and  all  to 
be  wasted  like  this  !  It's  a  wonderful 
theme  for  a  discourse,  and  if  my  head 
would  only  stop  buzzing  this  way  I'd 
like  to  suggest  to  you  a  few  points  that 
might  be  made." 


THE  WATCHERS 

Henrietta  Christian  Wright 

Oh  ye  whose  unrewarded  eyes 
Forever  watch  the  ocean's  rim, 

Your  ships  perchance  'neath  friendlier  skies 
Rest  far  beyond  your  vision  dim. 

Perhaps  in  some  sweet  bay  they  wait, 
Where  bides  the  primal,  perfect  day ; 

Where  airs  from  springtime  linger  late 
Or  never  perish  quite  away. 


In  some  far-off",  diviner  land, 

Where  never  garnered  wealth  grows  old, 
Safe  harbored  they  may  wait  your  hand, 

To  strike  their  sails  and  yield  their  gold. 
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THE  MAID'S   PROGRESS 

By  A 1st on  Goode 


N  a  certain  nioht  not 
yet  very  far  in  the 
past  the  old  order  of 
my  life  was  brought 
sharply  to  a  pause 
and  the  readjustment 
of  standards  was  be- 
gun. As  to  the  con- 
ditions precedent  to  that  time,  a  few 
words  may  be  considered  in  order. 

For  a  good  while  I  may  be  said  to 
have  had  a  sort  of  latent  consciousness 
that  the  passing  of  the  years  left  be- 
hind certain  grave  possibilities  —  pos- 
sibilities so  veiled  in  a  delightful  mist 
of  futurity,  however,  that  their  exact 
nature  was  not  to  be  clearly  discerned 
nor  acutely  realized.  When  I  was 
graduated  from  Dr.  Glossem's  select 
seminary,  some  too  many  years  ago,  I 
was  the  youngest  of  a  class  of  over 
thirty  young  ladies  in  Swiss  muslins 
and  white  ribbons.  It  was  owing  to 
this  fact,  perhaps,  that  I  acquired  the 
habit  of  considering  myself  in  a  spe- 
cially youthful  light ;  a  habit  that, 
once  formed,  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
abandon.  Then,  too,  I  was  the  young- 
est of  three  sisters,  and  my  inferior  age 
was  for  so  long  the  pretext  for  made- 
over  dresses  and  millinery  makeshifts 
that  the  disabilities  of  increasing  years 
were  not  unnaturally  adjudged  by  me 
to  be  of  small  moment.  I  have  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  one  summer — I  was 
about  fourteen  at  the  time — when  I 
had  fixed  my  young  aspirations  on  a 
certain  red  satin  parasol  displayed  in 
a  show  window,  only  to  be  told  by  my 
mother  that  it  was  quite  an  unneces- 
sary exj^ense  for  a  little  school-girl. 
My  bitterness  of  spirit  over  this  refusal 
was  further  increased,  moreover,  by  the 
fact  that  Helen,  the  next  eldest  sister, 
bought  that  identical  parasol,  and  her 
discarded  black  gloria  was  cheerfully 
commended  to  my  favor.  That  was 
too  much.  It  had  been  my  usual  lot 
to  wear  "  cast  -  offs "  since  my  baby 
days,  but  that  summer  I  walked  un- 
sheltered  in   the   sun  in  a  sort  of  de- 


spite of  the  fate  that  had  made  me  a 
younger  sister. 

At  the  time  of  my  coming  out,  how- 
ever, if  the  term  might  be  applied 
to  my  unconventional  assumption  of 
young  ladyhood  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
the  graces  and  advantages  of  youth  at 
last  began  to  make  themselves  ap- 
parent to  me.  Kate,  my  eldest  sister, 
was  to  be  married  that  fall,  and  Helen, 
who  was  then  about  twenty,  was  to 
spend  the  coming  winter  with  an  aunt 
in  a  distant  city  ;  so,  in  the  bustle  and 
economic  planning  attendant  upon 
their  proposed  Sittings,  I  acquired  the 
freedom  of  insignificance. 

For  a  girl  of  sixteen  I  doubt  if  any 
metropolitan  season,  with  its  balls  and 
theatre-parties  galore,  can  surpass  the 
attractions  of  a  little  university  town. 
My  father  had  for  many  years  been 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity that  maintained  and  almost  con- 
stituted the  little  town  of  Oak  view, 
and  our  home  was  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  shady  campus.  In  the  year  that 
followed  my  home-coming  from  school, 
the  outer  world,  as  represented  by  the 
city  within  two  hours'  distance  by  rail, 
held  few  charms  for  me,  and  the  social 
interests  of  our  own  little  community 
were  all-absorbing.  I  can  even  yet  re- 
call, with  a  sort  of  reminiscent  enthu- 
siasm, the  joys  of  the  monthly  prome- 
nades in  the  university  halls,  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Thanksgiving  debate, 
and  the  intense  anxiety  that  attended 
the  annual  oratorical  and  athletic  con- 
tests. We  were  such  strong  partisans, 
we  girls,  and  our  interest  in  the 
students  was  almost  servile  in  its  in- 
tensity, it  now  seems  to  me.  As  for 
them,  they  received  our  homage  right 
royally,  I  think.  However  sentimental- 
ly inclined  they  might  be,  they  prob- 
ably thought  less  of  us  than  we  did  of 
them  ;  for  in  those  days  athletics  were 
not  quite  so  prominent  in  educational 
affairs  as  now,  and  the  steady  grind 
of  text  -  book  instruction  demanded  a 
good   share   of   attention   at   Oakview. 
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Neither  did  they  waste  a  great  part  of 
their  allowances  from  home  on  flowers 
and  confectionery  for  us,  in  the  manner 
of  the  true  "  society  "  brand  of  young 
man.  But  they  escorted  us  to  their 
promenades,  called  at  our  homes  on 
Friday  nights  and  Sunday  afternoons, 
and  in  cases  involving  more  serious 
sentiment  they  would  plead  with  us  to 
wear  the  colors  of  their  particular  fra- 
ternity, or  even  —  supreme  mark  of 
preference  —  the  cherished  fraternity 
badge  itself.  A  city  girl  might  have 
voted  our  promenades  slow  affairs, 
though  such  an  idea  would  have  seemed 
incredible  to  one  of  our  little  clique  of 
half  a  dozen  sixteen  -  year  -  old  girls. 
There  was  no  dancing.  Oakview  was 
under  strong  denominational  trustee- 
ship, and  even  in  its  hours  of  ease  and 
relaxation  it  must  do  all  things  decent- 
ly and  in  order,  according  to  a  rather 
strict  interpretation  of  the  phrase. 
But  gayety,  like  almost  everything  else 
save  life  and  love,  is  relative  rather  than 
absolute  ;  and  when,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
the  janitor  would  call  his  warning, 
"Lights  out!"  and  we  scampered 
through  the  halls  after  the  last  linger- 
ing moments — at  such  times  we  enjoyed 
all  the  excitement  of  social  dissipation, 
with  little  to  fear  in  the  way  of  head- 
ache and  ennui  for  the  morrow.  It  was 
a  happy  season  indeed,  and  I  some- 
times feel  that  I  would  be  almost  ready 
to  accept  the  folly  and  inanity  of  those 
days  if  I  might  experience  again  such 
perfect  self-satisfaction  and  such  zest 
in  living. 

I  believe  I  was  something  of  a  belle 
among  the  students  at  that  time.  At 
any  rate,  I  never  lacked  an  escort  to 
any  of  the  college  functions,  and  badges 
were  pressed  upon  me  by  members  of 
fraternities  represented  by  all  the 
Greek  letters  from  Alpha  to  Omega.  I 
was  reasonably  good  to  look  upon  at 
sixteen,  but  with  nothing  like  the  pre- 
tensions to  beauty  possessed  by  Edith 
Anderson,  the  Chancellor's  daughter, 
t'<  »r  instance.  A  healthy  red  and  white 
complexion  and  a  pair  of  clear  gray 
-  constituted  the  best  that  could  be 
said  of  my  appearance,  I  suppose.  But 
my  popularity  was  chiefly  due  to  my 
fame — heaven  only  knows  how  acquired 
—  as  a  wit  and   fun  -  maker.     Sixteen- 


year-old  witticisms  are  cheap  affairs, 
however,  as  I  have  since  been  quite 
ready  to  acknowledge ;  and  what  is 
pardoned  and  applauded  in  a  fresh, 
gay  girl  is  received  in  silence  and  at- 
tributed to  spite  and  envy  if  it  comes 
from  a  woman  anywhere  near  the  line 
of  twenty-five  years.  That  reflection 
is  an  unnecessary  digression,  however. 

But  one  does  not  remain  sixteen  for- 
ever. It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  that  we 
do  not,  though  age,  like  many  other 
medicines,  is  bitter  in  the  taking,  how- 
ever mentally  and  spiritually  improving 
it  may  be.  Life  in  a  university  town 
goes  on  year  after  year  in  much  the 
same  fashion,  moreover,  though  with 
certain  differences  for  the  individual. 
Academic  or  literary  students — "  lits  " 
in  college  parlance  —  were  my  social 
mainstay  and  dependence  the  first  year 
or  two  of  my  young  ladyhood.  Then, 
a  more  serious  sprinkling  of  law  stu- 
dents and  embryo  engineers  among  my 
visitors  gave  evidence  of  my  own  ma- 
turing dignity.  And,  at  last,  when  I 
was  twenty-one  or  twenty- two  and  the 
academic  students  were  beginning  to 
seem  strangely  youthful  to  be  out  from 
under  the  maternal  wing,  the  theo- 
logues  began  to  visit  me.  Time  had 
been  when  they  had  been  scorned  and 
set  down  as  "pokey"  and  uninterest- 
ing, individually  and  collectively  ;  now 
I  was  forced  to  admit  that  some  very 
pleasant  young  men  were  among  their 
number.  The  mere  fact  of  this  change 
of  bearing  on  my  own  part  should  have 
been  significant,  but  I  cannot  recall 
any  impression  that  it  made  upon  un- 
consciousness af  the  time. 

Certain  phenomena  that  did  arrest 
my  attention  in  the  years  that  now  fol- 
lowed were  portentous,  however.  I  ob- 
served, as  did  a  certain  Autocrat  years 
ago,  that  my  contemporaries  were  un- 
mistakably older  than  they  had  once 
been.  Edith  Anderson  had  married  a 
graduating  law  student  when  she  was 
barely  nineteen,  and  the  toddling  trio 
of  babies  she  now  brought  on  annual 
visits  to  her  father's  house  were  a  start- 
ling sight  for  one  who  remembered 
their  mother  as  a  somewhat  giddy  and 
wholly  beautiful  girl.  Edith  was  n<>t 
the  only  one  of  my  girl  friends  who  had 
married,  and  several  of  the  others  had 
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removed  from  Oakview — to  seek  social 
harvest-fields  of  more  mature  growth, 
it  may  be.  Then  the  time  came  when 
only  Agnes  Lea  and  I  were  left  of  the 
half  dozen  who  had  been  so  insepara- 
ble, and  I  was  conscious  that  Agnes 
was  no  longer  to  be  looked  upon  exact- 
ly as  a  young  girl.  She  still  had  her 
occasional  visitors,  of  course — friends 
from  the  city,  or  some  mature  law  ptu- 
dent  or  theologue  ;  but  the  university 
boys  now  called  on  her  little  sister 
Frances,  who  was  in  the  kindergarten, 
I  think,  when  Agnes  and  I  left  school. 
Well,  thank  heaven,  I  had  no  younger 
sister  to  thrust  me  to  the  wall  with 
school-girl  arrogance  !  In  fact,  I  was 
still  the  standard  of  youth  in  my  home, 
for  both  my  sisters  had  long  been  set- 
tled housekeepers  and  mothers,  and  my 
freedom  from  care  and  responsibility  in 
itself  seemed  youthful  to  them  and  to 
my  mother.  And  I  was  very  different 
from  Agnes,  I  told  myself.  She  had 
always  been  the  quietest  and  most  se- 
date of  my  companions,  to  say  nothing 
of  her  being  the  least  pretty  ;  indeed, 
she  had  never  been  truly  youngs  and 
only  the  glamour  of  her  teens  could 
make  her  seem  so.  As  for  myself,  I 
could  not  see  that  I  was  shunned  ex- 
actly as  an  old  maid  yet.  To  be 
sure,  I  no  longer  went  to  promenades 
nor  received  formal  attentions  from 
freshmen.  They  were  mere  children, 
and  I  had  ceased  to  care  for  that  sort 
of  thing,  anyway.  But  my  father  was 
in  the  habit  of  giving  informal  recep- 
tions for  the  students,  and  I  was  on 
very  good  terms  with  them  all.  Even 
in  my  earliest  days  of  young  ladyhood 
I  had  encouraged  camaraderie  rather 
than  sentimentality  from  them,  and 
now  I  could  see  little  difference  in  their 
bearing  toward  me.  Occasionally  there 
would  come  a  sharp  twinge  of  con- 
sciousness that  some  attractive  youth 
to  whom  I  was  talking  was  probably 
several  years  younger  than  myself.  I 
would  feel  assured  that  he  did  not  sus- 
pect the  fact,  however,  unless  some  of 
those  obnoxious  little  school-girls  had 
told  him  ;  and  the  young  law  students 
were  usually  so  much  more  pleasing 
than  the  old  fellows — the  fellows  tech- 
nically so  termed,  and  the  bachelor  pro- 
fessors— who  had  of  late  years  taken 


pains  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to 
me.  There  was  Harrison  Arnold,  for 
instance,  who  had  taken  his  A.B.  at 
Oakview,  and  was  soon  to  finish  his  law 
course.  AYe  had  been  friends  for  years, 
and  his  preference  for  my  society  had 
increased  very  perceptibly  of  late.  In- 
deed, while  fun  and  good  fellowship 
had  been  the  key-note  of  our  compan- 
ionship, I  had  of  late  had  need  of  all 
my  tact  and  experience  (let  no  sinister 
signification  attach  to  the  word)  to  pre- 
vent a  deflection  along  sentimental  lines. 
I  was  aware,  if  he  was  not,  that  his 
twenty-three  years  left  him  still  two 
years  my  junior.  He  was  a  very  de- 
lightful fellow,  though,  and  I  never  felt 
so  young  and  like  my  sixteen-year-old 
self  as  when  with  him. 

Among  the  older  men,  of  whose  so- 
ciety I  still  fought  a  trifle  shy,  with  in- 
cipient sensitiveness  lest  their  atten- 
tions should  relegate  me  to  the  regions 
that  know  not  student  larks  or  other 
youthful  jollity,  was  Dr.  John  Pearson, 
Professor  of  History  and  Economics,  and 
Oakview's  most  recently  acquired  Ph.D. 
from  a  German  university.  He  was  a 
new-comer  of  only  a  few  months'  stand- 
ing at  our  university,  but  had  already 
become  popular  with  students  and  fac- 
ulty. On  the  rare  occasions  when  I 
had  been  thrown  with  him,  even  I  had 
been  forced  to  admit  that  he  was  one 
"  old  fellow "  of  thirty-five  or  there- 
about who  was  not  devoid  of  a  sense  of 
humor  and  an  interest  in  matters  not 
pertaining  to  his  "  chair.''  Neither  was 
he  ill-looking,  though  his  thin,  clean- 
shaven face,  keen  gray  eyes,  and  close- 
ly cropped  hair  were  not  likely  to  in- 
spire any  great  degree  of  enthusiasm 
among  very  young  ladies  whose  ideals 
of  manly  beauty  include  a  noble  mane 
of  foot- ball  hair.  And  I  had  yet  to 
realize  that  I  was  no  longer  a  very 
young  lady. 

To  take  up  my  history,  then,  at  the 
point  from  which  I  started,  we  were  to 
have  a  reception  for  the  students  one 
night  several  months  ago,  and  several 
girls  were  to  come  in  to  help  us  enter- 
tain our  guests.  Frances  Lea  was 
among  them,  and  I  had  asked  Agnes, 
of  course  ;  but  she  had  frankly  an- 
swered that  she  didn't  care  to  spend  an 
evening   making   talk   with   boys   who 
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wanted  to  be  with  the  younger  girls, 
so  I  must  kindly  excuse  her.  It  seemed 
to  me  there  was  a  suspicion  of  spiteful 
innuendo  in  my  friend's  tone,  and  I  did 
not  urge  her  to  change  her  mind.  Nei- 
ther did  I  tell  her  that  Dr.  Pearson  and 
two  or  three  other  "  old  boys  "  had  sig- 
nified their  intention  of  coming  to  our 
little  reception. 

I  was  alone  in  my  room  after  our 
early  tea  that  evening,  preparing  to 
array  myself  in  very  simple  evening- 
dress.  The  delicate  blue  cashmere 
with  its  soft  bands  of  black  velvet  lay 
outspread  on  the  bed,  and  I  was  sitting 
before  my  mirror  in  a  light  dressing- 
sacque  engaged  in  some  interesting  ex- 
periments in  coiffure.  Rosy  cheeks  and 
a  slender  figure  were  wonderful  conser- 
vators of  youth,  I  remember  to  have 
thought,  as  I  looked  in  the  glass  with 
some  degree  of  complacency,  and  decid- 
ed that  my  wavy,  dark  hair  was  most  ef- 
fective when  piled  high  on  the  crown  of 
my  head.  I  gave  it  an  upward  toss  and 
twist,  and  was  reaching  for  the  hair-pins 
when  something  in  the  reflection  I  saw 
arrested  my  attention.  A  filament  of 
lint  from  the  towel,  or  thread  of  some 
sort,  had  evidently  caught  in  my  hair. 
I  raised  my  hand  mechanically  to  re- 
move it,  but  it  did  not  shake  off  easily, 
and  I  bent  nearer  the  mirror.  It  was 
not  lint  after  all. 

Half  an  hour  later  I  was  still  sitting 
there  in  my  dressing-sacque,  my  hair — 
all  glossy  dark  now — still  unfettered  by 
pins,  and  the  face  reflected  in  the  glass 
looking  stupidly  into  my  eyes.  A  knock 
at  the  door,  and  Frances  Lea  burst  into 
the  room.  As  she  entered,  I  was  stand- 
ing over  beside  the  fireplace,  flicking  an 
almost  invisible  something  down  into 
the  coals. 

"  Why,  Miss  Julia,  aren't  you  dressed 
yet  ? "  she  began  in  her  usual  breath- 
less fashion.  "  Mrs.  Reese  sent  me  up 
here  to  see  why  you  had  not  come  down 
to  the  parlor.  A  good  many  students 
are  already  here,  and  Dr.  Pearson  be- 
sides. He  tried  to  talk  to  me  for  a  lit- 
tle while,  but  I  soon  managed  to  slip 
off,  and  leave  him  to  Professor  Reese. 
Mr.  Arnold  is  such  fun  !  By  the  way, 
he  told  me  to  ask  you  to  come  down  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  he  wants  to  see 
you  before  the  house   is  crowded,  and 


you  have  to  be  everywhere  at  once. 
Say,  do  my  bangs  look  very  bad  ?  and 
does  my  skirt  hang  just  right  ?  Sister 
Agnes  didn't  half  inspect  me  before  I 
left  home." 

Frances  is  not  a  beauty  by  any  means, 
and  her  complexion  does  not  begin  to 
compare  with  mine,  for  all  the  eight 
years'  difference  in  our  ages.  But  as  I 
looked  at  her  that  night  she  seemed 
charmingly  fresh  and  girlish. 

"  Your  hair  does  credit  to  the  curling 
irons,"  I  answered  her,  "and  your 
dress  is  neither  shorter  nor  longer  than 
when  you  last  looked  in  the  glass. 
Tell  mother  I  will  be  down  in  less  than 
five  minutes,  and  then  you  can  make 
yourself  useful  by  entertaining  Harrison 
Arnold." 

"Very  well.  But  I  know  I'll  bore 
him  terribly."  Then,  with  her  hand 
on  the  door-knob,  she  hesitated,  and 
turned  to  me  with  earnest  face. 

"  Miss  Julia,  do  you  really  think  my 
hair  looks  as  well  on  the  top  of  my 
head  as  in  a  Psyche  knot  ?  " 

"Yes,  a  thousand  times  yes!"  I 
laughed.  "  You  are  quite  a  vision  of 
beauty  to-night,  if  that  is  what  you  are 
waiting  to  hear.  Now  clear  out,  for  I 
must  dress  in  a  hurry." 

She  ran  down-stairs,  laughing  gayly, 
and  I  proceeded  with  my  interrupted 
toilet,  a  woman  for  whom  life  looked 
very  different  from  what  it  had  seemed 
to  the  girl  who  had  laid  out  the  blue 
dress  and  sat  down  to  comb  her  hair. 
I  had  passed  through  more  than  one 
phase  of  consciousness  during  the  half 
hour  just  behind  me.  First  I  had  felt 
a  shock,  a  quickening  of  consciousness, 
as  with  fear,  a  sense  of  helpless  indig- 
nation as  at  rough  usage.  Then  had 
come  a  more  anxious  consultation  with 
the  mirror  than  my  most  frivolous  days 
had  ever  seen.  I  smiled  with  galvanic 
violence,  to  see  if  crow's  feet  were  dis- 
cernible, and  fancied  they  were ; 
smiled  again  (perhaps  not  quite  so  vio- 
lently), and  decided  that  I  had  erred  in 
my  first  impression.  Then  I  tried  an- 
other smile,  in  search  of  the  "  calipers" 
I  remembered  to  have  read  were  an  ac- 
companiment of  increasing  years  ;  they 
were  not  to  be  found.  Presently  the 
tight  feeling  about  my  heart  had  sub- 
sided and  I  was  inclined  to   make  very 
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light  of  the  circumstance  that  had  so 
disquieted  me  for  the  moment.  After 
all,  there  were  persons  who  were  quite 
gray  before  they  were  well  out  of  their 
teens.  AVhile.  as  for  tingle  gray  kairs 
— pshaw !  many  children  could  show 
them.  My  own  sister  Helen  had  always 
been  able  to  find  as  many  as  half  a 
dozen  any  time  since  her  fourteenth 
birthday.  There  was  nothing  signifi- 
cant in  the  finding  of  one,  certainly, 
and  the  subject  was  not  worth  another 
thought. 

It  was  all  very  well  to  reason  that 
way.  but  the  thought  would  not  down 
satisfactorily.  I  had  not  had  a  single 
gray  hair  at  fourteen,  nor  yet  at  twen- 
ty-four, and  the  finding  of  the  first  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  seemed  oppres- 
sively suggestive  of  the  advisability  of 
taking  an  inventory,  as  it  were,  of  the 
present  conditions  of  existence.  To 
begin  with,  would  it  not  be  well  to  face 
the    facts     freely,     to     look     my     years 


squarely  in  the  face,  and  to  demand  of 
them  all  the  benefits  they  might  bring  ? 
Hitherto,  I  had  turned  with  wilfully 
unseeing  eyes  from  whatever  good  they 
might  have  brought  me  to  cling,  with 
loosening  grasp,  however,  to  the 
thoughtless  gayety  that  was  not  meant 
to  outlast  the  first  butterfly  freshness  i  »f 
youth.  I  was  still  a  young  woman — that 
consoling  fact  I  repeated  to  myself  with 
some  emphasis  ;  but  I  was  no  longer  a 
young  girl.  Maturity  must  have  its 
compensations  for  the  dear  delights  of 
adolescence  ;  and  surely  it  was  the  bet- 
ter and  more  dignified  part  to  seek  the 
former,  and  forego  the  others.  At  that 
point  Frances  had  broken  in  upon  my 
reflections,  and  then  I  had  hurriedly 
knotted  my  hair  and  slipped  into  the 
blue  gown,  with  a  moment  of  anxiety  lest 
its  girlish  fashion  might  be  incongruous 
with  the  new  role  that  seemed  to  have 
been  forced  upon  me.  I  walked  down- 
stairs   witli   my  eyes   wide    open    men- 
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tally — too  widely  to  perceive  with  true 
vision,  perhaps  —  and  very  soon  it 
seemed  to  me  that  I  saw  evidences  of 
my  former  blindness. 

The  parlors  were  rapidly  filling  while 
I  was  greeting  our  guests.  I  was  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  to  every  one  of 
the  girls  present  I  was  "  Miss  Julia,'' 
though  some  of  them,  I  was  sure,  were 
not  greatly  my  juniors.  Among  the 
students  I  was  received  cordially 
enough,  but  a  very  slight  analysis  of 
their  manner  showed  an  utter  absence 
of  the  little  insincerities  and  self-con- 
scious efforts  to  please  that  were  so 
plainly  to  be  seen  when  they  were  talk- 
ing with  Frances  Lea  and  the  other 
young  girls.  Well,  so  be  it.  Little  as 
they  might  think  it.  it  was  to  me  that 
they  showed  themselves  at  their  best, 
because  they  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  pose  before  me  ;  and  this 
friendly  liking  was  infinitely  more 
agreeable  to  me  than  their  callow  senti- 
mentality had  ever  been. 

In  a  corner  of  the  back  parlor  Harri- 
son Arnold  and  Frances  Lea  were 
among  a  group  of  young  people  who 
were  laughing  merrily  over  some  joke 
on  one  of  their  number.  Harrison  was 
sitting  by  Frances,  and  her  usually  pale 
cheeks  flushed  very  prettily  as  she 
laughed  with  him.  When  she  saw  me, 
however,  she  jumped  up  quickly. 

"  Here  you  are  at  last.  Miss  Julia  ! 
Now,  Mr.  Arnold,  I  won't  bore  you  any 
longer.  He  has  been  awfully  impatient 
to  see  you,  Miss  Julia."' 

"Now.  really.  Miss  Frances,"  began 
Harrison  in  some  embarrassment,  but 
a  diminutive  young  lady  behind  them 
here  chirped  in. 

"  I  believe  Miss  Julia's  shocked  at  our 
lack  of  dignity.  Fan,"  she  remarked. 
"  Tell  me,  Miss  Julia,  did  you  use  to  be 
foolish  as  we  are  now  ?  " 

"  You  spiteful  little  cat  !  You  shan't 
be  invited  to  our  next  reception,"  was 
my  first  inward  articulation.  But  then 
my  new  philosophical  mood  returned 
quickly  to  me.  and  I  think  I  smiled  be- 
nignantly  at  the  innocent  looking  little 
creature  as  I  thanked  her  sweetly  for  the 
implication  that  my  folly  was  in  the  past 
se.  Then  I  turned  away,  and  Harri- 
son Arnold  went  with  me. 

"How  can  I  get  a  few  minutes  alone 
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with  you  to-night  ?  "  he  began,  abruptly. 
"  I  have  been  called  home  rather  sud- 
denly, and  I  must  talk  with  you  before 
I  go.  No,  I  have  had  no  alarming  news, 
but  my  father  recovers  slowly  from  his 
last  rheumatic  attack,  and  the  death  of 
his  law  partner  makes  the  burden  of 
the  business  fall  very  heavily  on  him. 
He  wants  me  home  for  a  week  or  two. 
and  the  faculty  have  given  me  leave  of 
absence.  But  where  can  we  go.  away 
from  these  people  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  one  in  father's  little 
den."  I  said,  after  a  moment's  thought. 
"  That  is  the  one  Blue  Beard's  chamber 
he  won't  throw  open  on  his  reception 
nights,  but  I  will  risk  taking  you  there 
for  a  little  while.  It  must  be  a  very 
little  while  indeed,  though." 

"  You  see."  Harrison  began  when  we 
were  sitting  before  the  little  study  fire, 
"the  death  of  my  father's  partner 
makes  a  difference  to  me.  Father 
wants  me  to  go  right  in  with  him  as 
soon  as  I  hnish  here,  and  there  are 
some  matters  of  business  that  need  at- 
tention right  now  that  he  is  not  able  to 
look  after.  But  I  wanted  to  see  you 
before  I  left,  and  as  bad  luck  would 
have  it  this  tiresome  reception — I  beg 
your  pardon — cut  in  at  just  the  wrong 
time." 

Here  he  paused  a  moment,  and  I 
spoke  quickly,  with  a  vain  impulse  to 
check  the  saying  of  what  I  felt  must  be 
said  and  settled  that  night.  It  was 
strange,  but  Harrison  Arnold  had  never 
seemed  to  me  so  young  as  he  did  that 
night,  though  an  unwonted  seriousness 
and  dignity  was  noticeable  on  his  bright 
face. 

■■  Yes.  I  appreciate  your  confidence  in 
my  friendship  and  in  my  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  you."  I  said,  with  a  futile 
air  of  finality.  "I  have  great  faitli  in 
your  doing  good  things  in  the  world. 
And  now.  hadn't  we  better  go  back  to 
the  parlor'?  I  must  not  monopolize 
you.  else  Frances  Lea  will  call  me  self- 
ish, I  am  afraid." 

I  had  half  risen  from  my  chair,  but 
Harrison  smiled  at  me  a  little  quizzi- 
cally, and  motioned  me  back. 

"  Not  yet,  please,"  he  said.  "As  for 
tin-  little  Lea  girl,  you  know  I  don't 
want  to  talk  to  her.  Yon  have  always 
been    sincere    with    me.   I   think.    Misa 
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Julia,  so  don't  try  to  be  anything  else 
to-night.  Come  now,"  with  a  somewhat 
forced  assumption  of  his  usual  lightness 
of  manner,  "Honor  bright,  haven't  you 
a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  I  want  to 
tell  you  to-night  ?  " 

I  looked  up  at  his  handsome,  boyish 
face,  and  my  vision  seemed  all  at  once 
to  grow  clear  as  to  one  problem  of  life 
at  least. 

"  Suppose  I  have,  then, "I  said,  stead- 
ily, "  and  suppose  I  ask  you  not  to  tell 
me. 

"  Then  I  must  refuse  to  grant  your 
request,''  answered  Harrison  with  equal 
firmness  in  his  tone.  "An  answer  of 
some  sort  I  am  going  to  have.  You 
must  know  that  I  love  you,  Julia — I 
have  never  taken  any  pains  to  conceal 
the  fact.  You  have  not  seemed  to  dis- 
like me,  and  I  hoped  " — he  paused  and 
looked  at  me  hesitatingly. 

"Oh,  Harrison,"  I  broke  in,  "I  hoped 
you  would  not  say  that — that  you  would 
see,  as  I  do  now,  that  it  could  never, 
never  be  the  right  thing  for  either  of 
us." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  why  it 
couldn't  be  the  right  thing  ?  "  he  inter- 
rupted, eagerly,  though  his  face  had 
darkened  at  my  words. 

"Because  I  am  too  old  for  you,  for 
one  thing,"  I  answered,  firmly.  "  You 
may  not  know  it,  but  I  am  twenty-five 
years  old — and  you  are  only  twenty- 
three."  I  was  eying  him  closely  as  I 
spoke,  and  I  saw  with  a  dim  sense  of 
amusement  that  he  was  startled  when 
I  mentioned  my  age. 

"  I  never  would  have  dreamed  you 
were  so  old,"  he  exclaimed,  naively ; 
then  catching  himself  up  and  smiling 
in  appreciation  of  the  humor  of  his 
slip  he  added,  "  it  is  a  very  small  mat- 
ter, though." 

"No,  it  is  not  a  small  matter,"  I  an- 
swered, shortly.  "  Listen  to  me,  Harri- 
son. You  say  I  have  always  been  sin- 
cere with  you,  and  I  hope  I  have — bar- 
ring the  suppression  of  my  age,  and  I 
never  told  an  untruth  about  that.  At 
any  rate  I  will  be  sincere  now.  Per- 
haps, if  you  had  told  me  a  week  ago 
what  you  have  told  me  to-night,  I  might 
have  answered  you  differently.  Wait," 
I  begged,  as  he  seemed  about  to  speak. 
"  Harrison,  be  thankful  you  did  not  speak 


until  to-night,  for  it  may  have  saved  us 
both  from  a  terrible  mistake.  It  is  not 
only  my  years — I  am  older  at  heart 
than  you  are.  Sometimes  it  may  be 
that  time  plays  tricks  with  us,  or  nat- 
ure lets  us  lag  behind  the  years,  and 
we  are  younger  in  truth  than  the  num- 
ber of  our  days.  But  it  has  not  been 
so  with  me.  I  am  like  a  child  whose 
growth  has  been  temporarily  stunted  by 
carrying*  a  brick  on  its  head — my  brick 
has  been  my  own  unwillingness  to  give 
up  my  young  girlhood.  I  think  I  have 
thrown  it  off  at  last,  though.  What  I 
say  sounds  stereotyped,  of  course,  but 
I  feel  very  sure,  Harrison,  that  you 
will  be  thankful  before  long  that  I  see 
things  as  I  do  to-night.  And  we  will  be 
just  as  good  friends  as  ever,  won't  Ave  ?  " 
WThat  he  answered  is  not  strictly  to 
the  purpose  of  this  narrative.  We 
talked  together  a  little  longer  ;  but  he 
was  unconvinced,  and  I  was  unyield- 
ing. I  returned  to  the  parlor  alone, 
for  Harrison  had  asked  me  to  make  his 
excuses  to  my  mother,  and  had  quietly 
slij^ped  out  of  the  house.  There  was 
an  unusual  gravity  and  gentleness  in 
my  manner  that  night,  I  think,  and 
perhaps  it  was  that  that  attracted  Dr. 
Pearson  to  my  side.  The  younger  girls 
and  the  students  seemed  to  be  enjoy- 
ing themselves  thoroughly  without  my 
aid,  my  father  was  discussing  some  cur- 
rent university  topic  with  a  professor 
or  two  in  the  corner,  and  my  mother 
was  listening  sympathetically  to  the 
homesick  strain  of  a  delicate-looking 
boy  who  had  lately  come  to  Oakview. 
There  was  no  particular  need  for  my 
bestirring  myself  with  the  duties  of  a 
hostess,  and  neither  did  I  feel  in  the 
mood  for  the  meaningless  laughter  and 
inane  merriment  that  sounded  from  the 
large  parlor.  I  sat  in  the  library  with 
Dr.  Pearson,  and  we  had  a  thoroughly 
enjoyable  talk.  It  was  really  surpris- 
ing how  pleasantly  his  words  fell  on  my 
ear  and  how  naturally  I  found  myself 
talking  with  him  of  my  opinions,  my 
prejudices,  and  my  predilections — of 
myself  in  general.  It  was  an  unwonted 
pleasure  I  experienced,  for  the  delights 
of  egotism  are  not  to  be  enjoyed  in  the 
society  of  self-absorbed  youth.  Even 
Harrison  Arnold,  however  much  he 
might  think  of  me,  was  apt  to  become 
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abstracted  when  I  talked  of  myself, 
though  he  made  large  demands  on  my 
interest  and  sympathy  as  regarded  his 
own  affairs  of  the  present  and  prospects 
for  the  future.  As  for  most  of  the 
other  students  I  had  known,  I  was  very 
well  aware  that  their  liking  for  me  had 
been  based  upon  some  trick  of  manner, 
turn  of  feature,  or  tint  of  complexion 
that  happened  to  please  their  fancy,  to- 
gether with  a  degree  of  tact  and  self- 
suppression  adequate  to  the  feeling  or 
feigning  of  unlimited  interest  in  the 
one  theme  that  was  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered by  them — themselves  and  their 
affairs.  The  real  me  they  had  not 
known  nor  cared  to  know.  I  was 
"  good  fun,"  easy  to  talk  to,  and  re- 
sponsive— could  anything  further  be 
desired  of  a  girl  in  a  university  town  ? 

When  my  mother  summoned  me  to 
help  her  serve  our  simple  refreshments 
that  night  I  was  astonished  to  learn 
how  quickly  the  evening  had  passed, 
and  how  philosophical,  not  to  say  cheer- 
ful, was  still  my  mood,  all  things  con- 
sidered. When  I  was  again  alone  in 
my  room,  I  did  feel  a  little  self-reproach 
at  thought  of  how  slightly  Harrison 
Arnold's  disappointment  had  marred 
the  pleasure  of  my  evening.  But  I  was 
strongly  of  the  opinion  that  his  unhap- 
piness  would  be  of  very  short  duration  ; 
and,  for  myself,  I  seemed  to  see  a  broad- 
er life  opening  before  me  than  I  had 
hitherto  known.  Dr.  Pearson  had 
asked  me  to  join  a  German  club  that 
had  recently  been  organized  in  our 
little  university  town  (for  the  study  of 
the   language,    not  for  the    dance).     I 


had  agreed  with  an  alacrity  that  aston- 
ished myself.  So  I  went  to  sleep  with 
the  thought  of  burnishing  up  my  Schil- 
ler and  Heine  instead  of  bemoaning  the 
discovery  of  that  one  gray  hair. 

Two  months  and  more  have  gone  by 
since  that  memorable  night,  and  it  is 
still  my  belief  that  the  natural  laws  of 
our  being  provide  their  own  compensa- 
tions for  the  loss  of  all  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  our  development.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  the  palm-tree  and  the  Nile. 
I  suppose.  The  blossoms  of  exuberant 
first  youth,  with  its  tremulous  delight 
in  mere  living,  are  sweet  beyond  ex- 
pression while  they  last,  and  it  is  not 
strange  if  we  weakly  try  to  stem  the 
current  of  the  years  that  bear  them 
from  us.  Struggle  as  we  may,  though, 
they  are  only  withered  and  withering 
petals  that  we  may  withhold  from  the 
stream.  For  my  own  part,  it  is  remark- 
able how  much  younger  I  feel  since  I 
have  given  up  trying  to  be  over-youth- 
ful. Perhaps  it  is  rejuvenating  to  know 
that  someone  outside  of  one's  immedi- 
ate family  circle  has  a  sincere  and  in- 
telligent interest  in  one.  I  have  seen 
much  of  Dr.  Pearson  since  our  first  long 
talk  in  the  library  that  night.  So  much, 
indeed,  that  the  campus  gossips  have 
made  good  use  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 
How  furious  their  whispers  would  have 
made  me  a  few  months  ago  !  And  how 
quietly  I  take  it  all  now  !  Is  it  because 
I  have  grown  more  philosophical  with 
my  deepening  consciousness  of  age? 
That  is  a  question  for  nice  psychologi- 
cal analvsis. 
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By  Bliss  Perry 


THE  town  of  Whiteridge,  N.  H.,  was 
cursed  with  a  benefactress.  She 
was  a  little  old  non-resident  widow, 
with  granite  insides,  a  native  of  White- 
ridge, married  early  to  a  Boston  mer- 
chant, and  now  desirous  of  linking  her 
name  perpetually  with  that  of  her  birth- 
place. She  had  presented  the  township 
with  the  Martha  J.  Torringford  town- 
hall,  the  village  with  the  Martha  J.  Tor- 
ringford drinking-fountain,  and  the  Con- 
gregational Church  with  the  Martha  J. 
Torringford  parsonage,  all  upon  condi- 
tions stated  by  herself.  The  hall  was 
fine  to  look  upon,  but  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  forbidden  in  or  about  the  building, 
with  the  result  that  the  voters  of  White- 
ridge seriously  thought  of  holding  the 
March  meeting,  as  usual,  in  the  old  hall 
above  Alvah  Bayley's  general  store, 
where  the  genial  sawdust  covered  the 
floor  at  town  -  meeting  time,  and  the 
women-folks  had  nothing  to  say  about 
anything.  The  drinking-fountain  was 
just  too  low  for  a  horse,  unless  he  were 
unchecked — the  donor  took  this  means 
of  combating  the  pernicious  check-rein 
— and  just  too  high  for  a  dog.  How- 
ever, this  was  immaterial,  as  the  town 
had  refused  to  bond  itself  for  a  water 
system,  and  the  dust  of  two  summers 
lay  thick  in  the  great  marble  bowl. 

The  Congregational  parsonage  was 
the  earliest  and  the  most  immediately 
useful  of  the  widow  Torringford's  gifts, 
but  it  was  far  too  large,  even  for  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Chippendale's  family,  and  there 


was  no  fund  for  furnishing  it,  or  for  pay- 
ing the  running  expenses.  It  was  a 
broad,  low  building,  of  yellow,  glazed 
brick,  with  plate  -  glass  windows,  and 
two  outside  chimneys,  and  a  cast-iron 
stag  in  the  front  yard.  The  farmers 
from  miles  around  stopped  their  teams 
in  the  middle  of  the  street  to  gaze  at  it. 
When  Mr.  Chippendale  first  entered  the 
parsonage  he  rubbed  his  hands  with 
delight  on  observing  the  big  hot-air 
registers.  Born  in  India,  he  had  been 
dreading  the  New  Hampshire  winters. 
It  was  in  September.  The  minister  and 
his  sharp-faced  wife  nailed  their  "God- 
bless-our-home  "  motto  to  the  Lincrusta- 
Walton  wall  of  the  sitting-room,  draped 
some  pressed  palm -leaves  from  India 
along  the  brocaded  frieze  of  the  dining- 
room,  and  decided  to  leave  the  parlor 
unfurnished  for  the  present.  Their 
happiness  seemed  complete. 

Early  in  October  Mr.  Chippendale 
inquired  the  price  of  coal.  Whiteridge 
was  six  miles  up-hill  from  the  railroad, 
and  Alvah  Bayley  informed  him  that, 
seeing  it  was  for  the  parsonage,  his  coal 
would  be  eight  dollars  and  a  quarter  a 
ton.  The  minister  ordered  ten  tons, 
and  figured  out  the  cost  thoughtfully  as 
he  walked  home.  That  winter  was  sin- 
gularly mild,  for  Whiteridge,  but  before 
spring  he  ordered  eight  tons  more. 
Daily,  while  he  shovelled  the  precious 
stuff  with  his  own  hands  into  that  yawn- 
ing hot-air  furnace,  his  figuring  became 
more  interesting.      His  salary  was  thir- 
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teen  hundred  dollars.  The  next  winter 
there  was  another  Chippendale  baby, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  nursery 
at  seventy  meant  twenty-one  tons  of  coal 
ordered  from  Alvah  Bayley  between  Oc- 
tober and  May.  That  winter  was  con- 
sidered mild  also,  by  the  weather-wise, 
but  what  with  the  baby,  and  clothes  for 
the  three  older  children,  and  the  cost  of 
hiring  a  cutter  for  calls  in  the  out- dis- 
tricts, and  a  few  necessary  books,  the 
spring  found  an  unpaid  account  of  a 
hundred  dollars  upon  Alvah  Bayley's 
ledger.  It  worried  Mr.  Chippendale, 
but  autumn  came,  and  he  had  not  been 
able  to  pay  it  off.  Winter  settled  itself 
upon  Whiteridge  with  an  iron  grip  early 
in  November,  and  before  January  was 
over  the  furnace  of  the  Martha  J.  Tor- 
ringford  parsonage  had  eaten  another 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  coal — at  nine 
dollars  a  ton — and  there  was  the  rest  of 
January,  February,  March,  and  April 
still  to  come. 

Mr.  Chippendale's  blond  hair  grew 
gray  that  winter,  though  Alvira  Bayley, 
who  sat  directly  behind  him  in  the  front 
seat  of  the  choir,  was  the  only  person 
besides  Mrs.  Chippendale  to  notice  it. 
Alvira  admired  Mr.  Chippendale  more 
than  any  minister  she  had  ever  heard, 
and  the  far-away  look  in  his  blue  eyes — 
as  if  he  were  addressing  a  very  remote 
gallery — thrilled  her  to  a  kind  of  ecstasy. 
She  was  sure  that  Mrs.  Chippendale  did 
not  quite  appreciate  him.  Once  she 
ventured  timidly  to  address  her  father 
upon  the  subject  of  Mr.  Chippendale's 
salary,  Alvah  Bayley  being  chairman  of 
the  parish  committee,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  church. 

"Father,"  she  said,  as  Alvah  was 
warming  his  feet  against  the  side  of 
the  great  soapstone  stove  in  the  Bayley 
sitting-room,  preparatory  to  going  to 
bed,  "don't  you  suppose  the  parish 
would  raise  Mr.  Chippendale's  salary,  if 
you  favored  it?  " 

The  store-keeper  snorted  angrily,  and 
his  lower  jaw  closed.  There  was  a 
fringe  of  beard  all  along  the  under 
edges  of  it,  like  sea-weed  clinging  to  a 
rock.  "I  guess  not!  We're  paying  two 
hundred  more  now  than  we  ever  paid 
before." 

"  But  he's  worth  more  than  any  min- 
ister we  ever  had,"  retorted  the  daugh- 


ter. "  He's  a  real  saintly  man.  And  I 
believe  they  find  it  hard  work  to  get 
along.  His  Sunday  coat  is  getting  ter- 
ribly shiny  ;  you  can't  help  but  see  it 
when  you  sit  in  the  choir." 

"  Guess  his  coat's  as  good  as  mine," 
growled  Alvah.  "It  ain't  any  harder 
for  him  to  get  along  than  for  other 
folks  ;  or  oughtn't  to  be.  He  ain't  a 
saver — that's  what's  the  matter  with  him 
— he  ain't  a  saver." 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  a  min- 
ister can  save  anything  in  that  great  big 
house,"  persisted  the  girl.  "  They  don't 
pretend  to  use  the  parlor,  as  it  is. 
Folks  say  the  furnace  takes  an  awful 
sight  of  coal ;  it's  some  new  kind,  that 
you  can't  burn  wood  in.  And  you  say 
we  can't  afford  to  burn  coal." 

She  glanced  toward  the  closed  parlor 
door,  meaningly.  There  was  a  bright 
new  base-burner  in  there,  and  she  would 
have  so  liked  to  light  it  for  the  nights 
when  Orton  Ranney,  the  cashier  of  the 
Whiteridge  bank,  and  for  years  a  patient 
admirer  of  hers,  came  to  call  upon  her. 
But  her  father  would  not  allow  the  ex- 
travagance, and  Orton  always  had  to  sit 
by  the  soapstone  stove  in  the  sitting- 
room,  constrained  and  chafing  in  Al- 
vah's  presence.  Yet  he  had  told  Alvira 
once  that  her  father  was  the  richest  man 
in  town  ! 

"  And  we  can't,"  affirmed  the  store- 
keeper, doggedly,  as  he  rose  ami  started 
for  his  bedroom.  "I  hope  we  ain't  go- 
ing to  have  that  parlor  stove  all  over 
again  to-night,  Alviry." 

"  No,  father,"  said  the  girl.  But  tears 
of  vexation  started  to  her  eyes. 

Alvah  Bayley  was  reminded  of  this 
conversation  the  next  day,  when  the 
minister  entered  the  store  and  made 
his  way  to  the  back  corner  where  Mr. 
Bayley  sat  over  his  day-book.  The 
store-keeper  nodded,  not  appearing  to 
notice  Sir.  Chippendale's  half  -  out- 
stretched hand.  In  fact,  he  disliked 
shaking  hands  with  anybody.  Natives 
of  W  niteridge  understood  his  peculiari- 
ties, and  his  face  was  not  of  a  kind  to 
tempt  strangers  into  demonstrations  of 
regard.  But  Mr.  Chippendale  felt  a 
trifle  disconcerted. 

"  Cold  enough  for  you  ?  "  inquired 
Alvah.  He  had  put  this  query  to  eveiy 
customer  that  morning,  and  the  minis- 
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ter  felt  that  it  was  somewhat  deper- 
sonalized. Nevertheless  he  answered 
with  a  brave  jocoseness  that  he  could 
stand  a  few  more  degrees  of  heat.  The 
store-keeper  gazed  at  him  impassively. 
Mr.  Chippendale  ridgeted.  "  In  fact," 
he  continued,  weakening,  "I  came  in 
to  see  about  some  more  coal." 

"Humph!"  muttered  Alvah,  turning 
to  his  ledger.  "All  out  so  soon,  eh?" 
He  ran  his  pencil  down  a  line  of 
figures.  "  October  10th,  twelve  tons. 
How  many  more  will  take  you  through  ?  " 

"  Ten,  I  hope  "  said  Mr.  Chippendale, 
He  had  made  this  calculation  in  the 
night  watches. 

Alvah  wrote  down  the  order.  Then 
he  looked  up  suddenly,  with  a  glance 
that  seemed  to  penetrate  quite  through 
the  minister.  He  lowered  his  voice  a 
little.  "You  ain't  going  to  make  it  go, 
are  you  !  "  he  demanded,  brusquely. 

Mr.  Chippendale  divined  his  mean- 
ing, and  flushed.  But  he  was  talking  to 
the  chairman  of  the  parish  committee, 
and  he  remembered  the  sharp -faced 
wife  and  the  babies.  "No,"  he  said, 
"  on  thirteen  hundred  dollars,  and 
obliged  as  I  am  to  live  in  that  expensive 
parsonage,   I'm  afraid  I  can't  make  it 

go-" 

Alvah  nodded  grimly.  "  I  thought 
so." 

"I  was  told  when  I  came  here,"  con- 
tinued the  minister,  flushing  more 
deeply  still,  "  that  Mrs.  Torringford 
contemplated  setting  apart  a  fund  to 
defray  the  necessary  expense  of  taking 
care  of  such  a  large  house.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  heating " 

Alvah  broke  in  savagely.  "  That's 
her  business.  She's  changed  her  mind. 
She's  always  changing  her  mind.  She's 
worried  the  life  out  of  us  over  that 
town  hall.  But  that  ain't  the  point,  Mr. 
Chippendale.  The  point  is,  we're  afraid 
you  ain't  a  saver.  We  can't  have  a  min- 
ister here  who  don't  pay  his  bills." 

The  blood  went  out  of  Mr.  Chippen- 
dale's face.  He  turned  up  the  collar 
of  his  worn  ulster.  "  How  much  do  I 
owe  you,  Mr.  Bayley  ? "  he  inquired 
dryly. 

The  store-keeper  took  a  newly  writ- 
ten bill  from  a  pile.  "$281.30,"  he  an- 
swered, as  if  quite  unconscious  of  the 
wound  he    had    given    to    the  shabbily 


dressed  gentlemen  before  him.      "That 
don't  include  this  last  order  for  coal." 

"  You  may  make  that  order  one  ton 
instead  of  ten,"  said  the  minister. 

"Just  as  you  say,"  replied  Alvah. 
"That'll  be  §293.30,  then.  Coal  has 
come  up  again." 

Mr.  Chippendale  turned  on  his  heel 
and  went  out.  He  felt  a  trifle  faint, 
and  was  glad,  for  once,  of  the  stinging 
January  wind.  Of  course,  they  must 
leave  Whiteridge  ;  that  was  what  Alvah 
Bayley,  as  chairman  of  the  parish  com- 
mittee, had  meant  him  to  understand. 
But  how  could  they  go  ?  And  whither 
could  they  go?  Arid  what  would  Mrs. 
Chippendale  say  ? 

He  found  the  thin-faced  wife  crying, 
as  often,  with  the  babies  playing  uncon- 
cernedly around  her,  but  this  time  the 
tears  were  from  pure  joy.  She  had 
opened  her  husband's  mail ;  and  the  un- 
hoped-for "call"  had  come — hinted  at 
months  before,  then  given  up,  just  as 
the  Chippendales  had  given  up  so  many 
things,  but  now  indubitably  at  hand — a 
call  to  a  church  in  southern  California, 
where  the  salary  was  two  thousand  dol- 
lars and  the  temperature  averaged  68° 
Fahrenheit  every  month  in  the  year ! 
She  thrust  the  letter  into  his  hand,  and 
caught  it  from  him  half  read,  to  wave 
it  frantically  in  the  air.  Then  she  pre- 
tended to  kiss  away  every  gray  hair  he 
had.  She  made  the  babies  join  hands 
and  dance  to  a  waltz  which  she  dashed 
somehow  out  of  the  wheezy  little  par- 
sonage melodeon.  Thereupon  she  be- 
gan all  over  again,  by  kissing  Mr.  Chip- 
pendale, and  it  is  to  be  said  for  him 
that  by  this  time  he  was  looking  very 
much  less  far  away  than  usual. 

Before  the  celebration  was  over  Al- 
vah Bayley's  hired  man  drove  up  with 
the  ton  of  coal.  "  'Twon't  last  long,  in 
this  spell  of  weather,"  he  volunteered, 
but  Mr.  Chippendale  answered  "  Long 
enough  "  with  a  recklessness  that  sur- 
prised himself.  Before  night  he  had 
placed  his  resignation  in  the  hands  of 
the  chairman  of  the  parish  committee, 
and  he  even  left  the  furnace  drafts  open 
when  he  went  to  bed. 

The  next  morning,  however,  he  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  $293.30.  That  must 
be  paid  before  he  left  Whiteridge.  The 
California  church  had  offered  to  reiin- 
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burse  him  for  the  expense  of  moving, 
but  he  could  not  take  that  money  to 
pay  Alvah  Bayley,  and  even  if  he  did 
there  would  be  nothing  left  with  which 
to  buy  tickets  for  California.  Again 
and  again  he  took  account  of  the  finan- 
cial standing  of  all  his  relations,  but,  so 
far  back  as  he  could  remember,  there 
had  never  been  a  Chippendale  who  had 
at  any  one  time  $300  to  lend.  He 
thought  once,  timorously,  of  applying  to 
Mrs.  Martha  J.  Torringford,  but  re- 
called the  fact  that  she  was  spending 
that  winter  on  the  Nile.  A  week  went 
by.  Alvah  Bayley  issued  the  call  for  a 
parish  meeting  to  act  upon  the  minis- 
ter's resignation,  and  Mr.  Chippendale 
began  work  upon  his  farewell  sermon, 
but  day  and  night,  in  spite  of  his  happy 
prospect  for  the  future,  he  was  bur- 
dened and  harassed  by  the  thought  of 
that  unpaid  bill. 

He  was  not  alone  in  his  anxiety. 
Alvah  Bayley  ruminated  nightly  over 
the  §293.30,  as  he  sat  warming  his 
stockings  against  the  soapstone  stove 
in  his  sitting-room.  Alvira  wondered 
what  ailed  him,  but  the  close-fisted  old 
store-keeper  was  not  in  the  habit  of 
taking  counsel  with  her,  or  with  any- 
one. No  one  in  Whiteridge  knew  of 
Mr.  Chippendale's  debt ;  Alvah  had 
spoken  simply  for  himself  when  he  had 
mentioned  the  public  dissatisfaction 
with  a  minister  who  was  not  a  saver. 
Though  the  pastor  had  never  been  alto- 
gether liked  by  the  out-districts — not 
having  enough  "  nat'ral  how  d'ye  do  " 
about  him,  it  was  thought — the  an- 
nouncement of  his  resignation  was  re- 
ceived with  genuine  regret  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  choir  was  cast  down,  and 
Alvira  Bayley  in  particular  alternated 
in  her  feelings,  from  deep  wrath  against 
the  California  church  for  stealing  away 
her  pastor,  to  a  self-sacrificing  joy  that 
he  was  going  to  a  milder  climate  and  a 
greater  income.  She  agitated  herself 
by  schemes  for  a  farewell  oyster-supper 
and  donation -party  for  the  Chippen- 
dales, and  hesitated  to  propose  it  only 
because  she  feared  her  father's  disap- 
proval. Yet  her  affection  for  the  de- 
parting minister  grew  with  every  hour, 
and  one  night  she  had  opened  her  lips 
flutteringly,  to  propose  her  plan,  when 
Alvah  brought  all  four  legs  of  his  chair 


down  with  a  thump,  and  stuck  his  feet 
into  his  slippers  with  pleasurable  ani- 
mation. He  had  just  thought  of  a  way 
to  get  hold  of  that  $293.30. 

Alvira  looked  up  inquiringly.  "What's 
the  matter,  father  ?  " 

"  Nothing, "  said  the  store -keeper. 
"  Except  that  I  was  just  thinking  about 
the  minister.  Seems  to  me  'twould 
look  better  if  Whiteridge  folks  gave 
him  a  kind  of  send-off.  you  know,  just 
to  show  that  there  ain't  any  hard  feel- 
ings on  either  side." 

Alvira's  breath  quickened.  She  bent 
lower  over  the  splasher  she  was  em- 
broidering for  the  Chippendales'  best 
bed-room  set.  "  A  sort  of  donation- 
party,  father  ?  "  she  ventured. 

"  No  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Land  sakes, 
no  !  They  don't  want  a  lot  of  cord- 
wood  and  maple  sugar  to  take  with  'em. 
What  Mr.  Chippendale  needs  is  spot 
cash." 

"I  think  so  too,"  cried  Alvira,  boldly. 

"The  question  is,"  said  Alvah,  medi- 
tatively, running  his  fingers  through  his 
fringe  of  beard,  "  what's  the  quickest 
and  best  way  to  raise  it  ?  Some  one 
ought  to  start  a  subscription  paper. 
Suppose  you  take  the  cutter  and  old 
Tom  to-morrow  and  try  the  out  -  dis- 
tricts, and  I'll  take  the  Street.  We  can 
do  this  a  good  deal  better  ourselves, 
Alvirv,  than  to  get  a  lot  more  into  it. 
I'll  draw  up  a  couple  of  subscription 
papers  now." 

He  shuffled  over  to  the  desk  in  the 
corner  of  the  sitting-room,  and  for 
some  minutes  Alvira  listened  in  a  tu- 
mult of  pleasure  to  the  scratching  of 
his  pen.  She  even  half  forgave  him  for 
that  matter  of  the  parlor  base-bum er. 
When  he  handed  one  of  the  papers  to 
her,  she  gave  a  little  cry  of  delight. 
Alvah  Baylev's  name  headed  each  list 
with  a  subscription  of  $25. 

"  Father  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Whv, 
father  !  " 

Alvah  busied  himself  with  putting  a 
huge  rock-maple  log  into  the  soapstone 
stove,  to  last  through  the  night.  He 
seemed  to  make  more  noise  about  it 
than  usual. 

"  How  much  money  do  you  think  we 
can  raise?"  asked  his  daughter,  fold- 
ing up  the  splasher  as  if  it  had  sudden- 
ly become  a  thing  of  no  value. 
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"  Well,"  said  Alvah,  "  that  depends. 
But  I  should  think  we'd  ought  to  raise 
close  on  to  three  hundred  dollars." 

"  My  !  "  said  the  girl,  "  wouldn't  that 
be  nice  !  " 

"I  guess  it  would!"  replied  Alvah 
Bayley. 

At  noon  upon  the  second  day  there- 
after the  canvass  of  the  town  was  com- 
pleted. By  dint  of  his  position  as 
chairman  of  the  parish  committee,  his 
own  generous  subscription,  and  his  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  financial  status 
of  each  member  of  the  congregation, 
the  store-keeper  secured  more  money  in 
the  Street  than  anyone  else  would  have 
thought  j^ossible,  though  it  fell  a  trifle 
short  of  his  own  calculations.  But  the 
out-districts  more  than  made  up  the 
deficiency.  Under  the  spell  of  Alvira's 
enthusiasm,  the  "  spot  cash  "  slipped 
out  of  tea-pots  and  secret  "  high-boy  " 
drawers  with  magical  readiness,  and 
the  donors  gazed  after  the  girl's  disap- 
pearing cutter  in  stupid  wonder  at  their 
unwonted  affection  for  the  Chippen- 
dales. 

Only  one  thing  occurred  to  mar  Al- 
vira's unthinking  pleasure  in  her  mis- 
sion. At  the  very  last  house  upon  the 
list,  Aunt  'Lindy  Waters,  gazing  at  her 
suspiciously  as  the  girl  wrote  "  Miss 
Belinda  Waters,  fifty  cents,"  asked  for  a 
receipt.  Alvira  wrote  one,  signing  it 
"By  the  Committee,"  and  drew  on  her 
mittens. 

"  I  s'pose  it's  all  right,"  said  Aunt 
'Lindy,  concessively  ;  "  I  didn't  know 
but  the  minister  might  be  owing  your 
father  a  little  something — that  was  all." 

Alvira  colored.  "  That's  a  real  mean 
thing  to  say,  Aunt  'Lindy.  You  can 
have  your  fifty  cents  back  again,  there !  " 
But  Belinda  scornfully  refused. 

All  the  way  home  that  little  arrow  of 
the  spinster  rankled  in  Alvira's  inno- 
cent bosom.     Shamefully  mean  had  it 

been  to  say  it,  and  yet .     She  hung 

her  head.  Was  it  really  this,  after  all, 
that  had  put  the  idea  of  the  collection 
into  her  father's  mind  ?  If  it  were  she 
could  never  hold  up  her  face  in  White- 
ridge  any  more.  To  think  of  sitting  in 
the  front  seat  of  the  choir  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  confronting  those  stern,  re- 
proachful farmer-folk  from  the  out-dis- 
tricts, whose  slowly  won  money  she  had 


begged  from  them,  only  to  make  her 
father  richer  than  before  ! 

Half  a  dozen  times  during  the  noon- 
meal  her  lips  parted  to  ask  Alvah  the 
question  whose  answer  she  dreaded  to 
hear,  but  each  time  her  courage  failed 
her.  Alvah  was  in  high  spirits  over  the 
completion  of  their  self-appointed  task, 
and  after  dinner  father  and  daughter 
sat  down  to  count  the  money.  The 
desk  was  quite  covered  with  the 
crumpled  bills  :  fives  and  twos  and 
ones  and  a  great  deal  of  silver.  Alvira's 
fingers  shook  as  she  sorted  and  count- 
ed. 

"  Well,"  announced  the  store-keeper, 
finally,  "it's  $271.74.  I  guess  I  might 
as  well  make  it  seventy-five."  He  took 
a  penny  from  his  pocket,  and  added  it 
to  the  pile  before  him.  "I  struck  it 
pretty  close,  didn't  I  ?  "  he  added,  re- 
flectively. "How  do  the  subscription 
papers  foot  up,  Alviry  ?  " 

"  Three  hundred  and  twenty-one  dol- 
lars and  seventy-four  cents,"  she  re- 
plied. "Why,  there  ought  to  be  fifty 
dollars  more." 

He  ran  his  eye  over  the  columns,  and 
handed  them  back  with  a  hard  chuckle. 
"  You've  counted  my  subscription  twice, 
Alviry,  that's  all." 

"But  it  ought  anyway  to  be  there 
once,  father,"  she  said,  nervously. 

"  It's  going  to  be,"  answered  Alvah, 
and  opening  the  drawer  where  the 
receipt  blanks  were  kept,  took  out  one 
and  began  to  fill  in  the  name  of  Rev. 
Enoch  Chippendale  upon  the  upper 
left-hand  corner. 

"  Father,"  demanded  Alvira,  "  does 
Mr.  Chippendale  owe  you  any  money  ?  " 

He  wrote  on  without  heeding  her. 

"Alvah  Bayley,"  cried  the  girl,  "how 
much  does  he  owe  you  ?  "  She  seized 
his  right  hand,  making  his  pen  sprawl. 
"  It  isn't  much,  is  it  ? "  she  added, 
plaintively,  frightened  at  her  own  te- 
merity. 

He  shook  off  her  hand  angrily,  and 
wrote  :  "  Received  payment,  Alvah  Bay- 
ley"  "He  owes  me  that,"  he  said,  dog- 
gedly, pushing  the  receipt  toward  her. 
"  Two  hundred  and  ninety  three  dollars 
and  thirty  cents.  We  make  him  a  pres- 
ent of  it.  That  counts  in  my  twenty- 
five  dollars  and  leaves  him  three  dollars 
and  forty-five  cents  over,  in  cash.      If  it 
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wan't  for  you  and  me,  be  couldn't  have 
got  a  cent  of  it." 

The  girl's  face  grew  white.  "  But 
what  do  you  suppose  folks'll  say  about 
us?"  she  exclaimed.  "It  seems  to  me 
it  would  kill  me,  father.  You  can  af- 
ford to  let  him  have  that  money  just  as 
well  as  not.     It  isn't  right.''' 

"You  set  down  and  stop  shaking!" 
thundered  Alvah.  "  There  !  Now  you 
set  still.  This  is  my  money,  every  cent 
on't,  except  three  dollars  and  forty-five 
cents.  I  could  have  the  law  on  to  the 
minister  to-day  for  it,  if  I  was  a  mind  to. 
Don't  you  say  another  word.  I'm  go- 
ing in  there  now  to  give  him  this  re- 
ceipt and  the  balance  in  cash,  and  he'll 
be  glad  enough  to  get  it,  too.  You  set 
still  !  " 

But  she  leaped  to  her  feet  again,  in 
spite  of  his  command.  For  six  years, 
ever  since  she  was  nineteen,  she  had 
kept  house  for  her  father  and  had  nev- 
er dared  to  assert  herself  against  his 
wishes  until  now.  But  her  affection 
for  her  pastor,  and  pride  in  the  Bayley 
good  name,  swept  her  out  of  herself. 

"I  won't  sit  down,  Alvah  Bayley," 
she  flashed  back,  "  unless  I  want  to  !  " 

The  moment  she  had  said  it  she  felt 
clear-headed  and  cool,  for  all  her  white 
heat  of  anger.  He  caught  a  look  in 
her  eye  that  reminded  him  somewhat 
uncomfortably  of  her  mother. 

"  It  may  be  right,  and  it  may  be 
wrong,"  she  went  on,  bitterly,  "  but 
whichever  it  is,  it's  mean.  I  didn't  be- 
lieve you  would  do  such  a  thing,  father. 
And  you're  not  going  to  do  such  a 
thing,  either  !  " 

"  I  ain't,  am  I  ?  "  shouted  the  store- 
keeper. "  I  guess  we'll  see  about  that 
this  very  minute  !  "  He  snatched  three 
dollar  bills  from  the  pile  before  him, 
and  forty-five  cents  in  silver.  Then  he 
grasped  his  hat,  and  stamped  out 
noisily,  without  looking  at  his  daugh- 
ter, who  stood  motionless  by  the  desk. 

The  Chippendales  lived  only  two 
doors  away,  and  in  a  moment  he  was 
standing  on  the  elaborate  porch  of  the 
Martha  J.  Torringford  parsonage, 
pressing  the  electric  bell.  An  untidy 
maid- of -all- work  ushered  him  through 
the  big  barren  liall  —  indicated,  for 
economy's  sake  —  and  into  the  family 
sitting-room.      There  was  no  one  there 


but  two  of  the  babies,  who  toddled  over 
to  show  the  stranger  their  picture- 
books,  but  drew  off  again  upon  a  nearer 
view.  The  dining-room  door  was  ajar, 
and  from  the  appearance  of  the  un- 
cleaned  table  the  Chippendales  could 
not  have  had  an  elaborate  meal.  Al- 
ready the  store-keeper  wished  the  in- 
terview well  over.  A  door  opened,  and 
Mr.  Chippendale  hurried  in  from  his 
farewell  sermon,  not  having  taken  time 
to  change  his  frayed  study  gown.  His 
eyes  looked  anxious,  and  his  heart  sank 
as  he  gazed  upon  Alvah  Bayley's  im- 
movable lower  jaw. 

"  Good-afternoon,  Mr.  Bayley,"  he 
exclaimed,  as  hospitably  as  he  could. 
"I  —  I  hope  you  are  enjoying  good 
health." 

"  Tol'able,"  replied  the  store-keeper, 
absently.  He  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
and  brought  out  the  receipt.  Mr. 
Chippendale  took  it  for  the  bill,  and 
began  to  grow  crimson. 

"The  fact  is,  Mr.  Chippendale,"  said 
Alvah,  "folks  up  and  down  the  Street 
and  in  the  out-districts  have  kind  of 
wanted  to  give  you  a  testimonial  be- 
fore you  left  town.  The  committee  in 
charge  thought  you  might  be  feeling 
a  little  worried  about  that  bill  with 
me,  and  so  we  arranged  to  make  you  a 
present  of  this  receipted  bill — and  the 
balance  of  the  subscription  in  cash." 

He  peered  up  at  the  minister's  face 
as  he  held  out  the  receipt.  Mr.  Chip- 
pendale's lips  were  moving,  but  his 
emotion  was  such  that  no  sound  escaped 
them.  Bayley  fumbled  in  his  pocket 
for  the  pitiful  little  balance  in  cash, 
but  his  courage  failed  him.  His  nerves 
had  been  more  shaken  by  the  scene 
writh  Alvira  than  he  had  supposed.  He 
fingered  the  money  a  moment  and  then 
blurted  out :  "  That  balance,  Mr.  Chip- 
pendale— well,  you'll  find  that  deposited 
to  your  credit  at  the  bank.  That'll  do 
just  as  well,"  he  added,  mainly  to  him- 
self. 

The  minister  put  out  both  hands 
rapturously :  the  revulsion  of  feeling 
was  still  so  strong  that  he  could  not 
trust  himself  to  speak.  But  Alvah 
Bayley  made  no  response  to  this  mute 
demonstration  of  gratitude.  He  simply 
reached  for  his  hat  and  got  out  of  the 
house  as  best  he  could. 
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It  had  been  an  uncomfortable  five 
minutes  for  him,  but  he  had  put  the 
thing  through.  Some  people  up  and 
down  the  Street  might  call  it  rather 
sharp,  perhaps,  and  of  course  Alviry 
would  feel  sore  about  it,  but  it  was 
every  man's  duty  to  look  out  for  him- 
self. Charity  began  at  home,  every 
time  !  He  was  tempted,  nevertheless, 
to  keep  straight  on  to  the  store,  and  to 
let  Alvira  cool  off  a  little  before  he 
faced  her.  But  he  had  rushed  out 
without  his  overcoat,  and  was  already 
shivering.  So  he  turned  in  at  his  own 
gate,  went  around  to  the  side-door,  as 
usual,  and  entered  the  sitting-room. 
He  determined  to  get  the  first  word,  if 
there  was  to  be  any  further  argument, 
and  his  mouth  was  open  to  pronounce 
it  when  he  became  aware  that  the  room 
was  empty.  The  desk  was  swept  bare 
of  its  bills  and  silver,  and  Alvira  was 
nowhere  to  be  found. 

"  Alviry  ! "  he  screamed.  "  Alviry !  " 
But  there  was  no  answer.  Her  cloak 
and  hat  were  gone  from  the  hook  in 
the  hall.  Had  he  so  angered  her  that 
'she  had  left  him  ?  Her  mother  had 
threatened  to  do  that  once.  Fear  and 
shame  overmastered  him,  and  he  ran 
out  to  the  barn,  hatless,  to  hitch  up 
the  cutter  and  old  Tom. 


She  had  stood  by  the  desk,  with  her 
eyes  closed,  until  the  door  had  slammed 
behind  him.  Then  she  glanced  des- 
perately at  the  money.  It  was  the 
minister's,  every  penny  of  it !  Her 
father  and  she  would  be  disgraced  for- 
ever, if  people  found  out  what  he  had 
done.  He  had  no  right  to  take  it,  and 
what  was  more,  she  had  collected  fully 
half  of  it  herself !  What  could  she  do 
with  it?  Suddenly  she  thought  of 
Orton  Ranney.  Orton  would  help  her 
if  he  dared,  she  knew.  And  she  would 
make  him  dare  ! 

Catching  a  napkin  from  the  table, 
she  swept  into  it  the  silver  and  the 
piles  of  bills.  Then  she  flung  on  her 
cloak  and  hat,  and  hurried  down  to  the 
bank.  She  would  have  run  if  she  had 
not  known  that  people  were  watching 
her  from  their  windows.  Orton  Ran- 
ney,  a  mild-eyed,  pink-faced,  bashful 
little  man  of  forty,  posting  his  books 


all  alone  in  the  tiny  bank  building, 
happened  to  catch  sight  of  her,  as  she 
crossed  the  street  toward  him.  His 
bachelor  heart  fluttered  a  little,  as 
usual,  but  he  did  not  dream  of  her 
coming  in. 

"Orton  Banney,"  she  panted,  as  she 
entered,  "  do  you  want  to  help  me  more 
than  anyone  ever  helped  me  yet  ? " 
Her  eyes  were  flashing  with  excitement. 

The  flattered  cashier  rubbed  his 
hands.  "I  guess  I  do,  Alvira,"  he 
murmured,  gallantly.  "  Come  right  in 
here."  He  opened  the  iron  gate,  and 
let  her  in  behind  his  own  desk.  "  What 
is  it,  Alvira  ?  "  he  asked,  astonished  at 
his  own  boldness  with  her. 

"It's  this,"  she  exclaimed,  untying  a 
napkin,  and  spreading  out  the  money 
on  the  desk.  "Father  and  I  have 
raised  all  this  money  for  Mr.  Chippen- 
dale. There's  pretty  nearly  three  hun- 
dred dollars." 

The  cashier  nodded.  He  had  given 
five  dollars  himself,  all  for  the  sake  of 
getting  on  the  right  side  of  the  girl's 
father.     "  Well  ?  "'he  smiled. 

"Well,  I  want  Mr.  Chippendale  to 
have  it,"  she  cried,  with  a  bitter  energy 
that  amazed  him.  "It's  his  by  rights, 
but  he  owes  father  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  dollars,  and  father  has 
gone  over  to  give  him  a  receipt  for 
that,  and  is  going  to  keep  this  himself. 
He  took  out  three  dollars  and  forty-five 
cents  to  give  Mr.  Chippendale,  and  that 
was  every  cent  there  was  left.  I  helped 
count  it." 

The  cashier  whistled  softly. 

"Don't  you  ever  say  a  word,"  she 
commanded.  "  Nobody  in  Whiteridge 
knows  that  he  owes  father  anything 
like  that.  Now  I  want  you  to  give  this 
money  to  the  minister  right  away. 
Will  you  ?  " 

"  But  what  will  your  father  say,  Al- 
vira ?  "  he  ventured,  cautiously. 

She  turned  on  him.  "  Orton  Ban- 
ney, if  you  want  to  choose  between 
Alvah  Bayley  and  Alvira  Bayley,  you 
can't  choose  any  too  quick.  I  expect 
father '11  be  here  any  minute."  Her  face 
was  within  a  foot  of  his  own,  and  it 
would  have  fired  a  less  susceptible  man 
than  her  admirer  into  heroic  rashness. 

"  If  it  comes  to  that,  Alvira,"  he 
gasped,  choking  a  little,  "  why,  I  guess 
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you    know  where    to    find   me.      Don't 
you,  Alvira  ?  " 

"  Then  what's  the  best  way  to  get 
this  to  the  minister  ?  "  she  demanded, 
inexorably. 

"You  might  deposit  it  to  his  credit," 
he  suggested,  trying  to  call  back  his 
routed  instinct  for  business.  "  Then 
nobody  else  could  touch  it,  and  he 
could  come  and  get  it  when  he  wanted 
to." 

"Of  course!"  she  cried.  "I  don't 
know  why  I  didn't  think  of  that.  I 
just  thought  of  coming  here  to — to 
you."  It  was  Alvira's  turn  to  look  em- 
barrassed. 

"How  much  did  you  say  it  was  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Two  hundred  and  seventy-one  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents,  less  three 
dollars  and  forty-five  cents." 

He  reached  for  a  deposit  blank  and 
filled  it  out.     "You  sign  it,"  said  he. 

"How?     Alvira  Bayley?" 

"  Oh,  any  way.  '  By  the  Committee,' 
I  guess.     Now  let  me  count  that  cash." 

"  I'll  help  you,"  she  volunteered. 

Side  by  side  they  stood  at  the  desk, 
sorting  the  bills  and  putting  the  silver 
in  little  piles.  Never  had  it  taken  the 
cashier  so  long  to  count  that  amount  of 
money,  and  when  the  task  was  com- 
pleted he  wondered  why  he  had  not 
been  bright  enough  to  make  a  mistake, 
so  as  to  have  the  delicious  pleasure  of 
counting  it  all  over  again.  Reluctantly 
he  turned  away,  and  posted  the  §268.30 
to  the  minister's  credit.  Mr.  Chippen- 
dale's previous  status  at  the  Whiteridge 
bank  had  been  represented  by  an  over- 
drawn account  of  forty-five  cents,  which 
sum  the  tender-hearted  cashier,  unwill- 
ing to  remind  the  minister  of  his  insol- 
vency, had  himself  placed  to  Mr.  Chip- 
pendale's credit  in  order  to  balance  the 
books. 

He  returned  to  Alvira,  who  still  stood 
leaning  against  the  desk.  Now  that 
her  great  object  was  accomplished,  she 
began  to  be  fearful  again,  and  to  won- 
der if  she  had  not  seemed  too  forward. 

"  Orton,"  she  said,  playing  with  one 
of  his  pens,  "  I  don't  know  what  you'll 
think  of  me,  coming  in  like  this." 

"Don't  you,  Alvira?"  he  questioned, 
in  his  softest  second-tenor  notes.  For 
how   many  years  those    tones  had  en- 


tranced her,  as  she  and  Orton  had 
stood  up  together  in  the  choir !  They 
seemed  now  to  wrap  themselves  about 
her  heart.  "Don't  you  really  know 
what  I  think  of  you  ?  "  His  right  hand 
slipped  off  the  desk,  fell  innocently  to 
his  side,  and  then  began  to  rise  surrep- 
titiously, tremblingly,  toward  her  waist. 
"  I — I  guess,  Alvira " 

"  Sh !  "  said  the  girl. 

The  bank-door  opened.  Alvira  faced 
around  toward  it  with  a  sudden  de- 
fiance. But  it  was  not  her  father  ;  it 
was  only  the  Bev.  Enoch  Chippendale. 

His  overcoat  was  unbuttoned,  and 
the  frayed  study  gown  showed  beneath 
it.  In  marked  agitation  he  advanced 
to  the  cashier's  grated  window  ;  then 
he  caught  sight  of  Alvira  Bayley,  and 
took  off  his  hat.  Her  presence  seemed 
to  disconcert  him. 

"  A  most  unexpected  occurrence  has 
just  taken  place,  Mr.  Ranney,"  he  be- 
gan. "  A  most  undeserved  and  yet  a 
most  welcome  generosity  has  been 
evinced  toward  us.  If  I  understood 
your  father  aright,  Miss  Alvira — and 
yet  Mrs.  Chippendale  was  sure  there 
must  be  some  mistake  —  you  know 
Mrs.  Chippendale  is  not  very  well  and 
is  therefore  somewhat  over  -  inclined 
to*  be  apprehensive — and  to  tell  the 
truth  I  was  not  altogether  sure  that  I 
understood    your    father    myself — but 

"  here  he  hesitated  and  pulled  out 

the  receipt  which  Alvah  Bayley  had 
signed — "he  conveyed  the  impression 
that  the  good-will  of  the  parish  had 
succeeded  in  liquidating  my  indebted- 
ness to  him,  and  that  there  was  a  bal- 
ance credited  to  me  here  besides,  Mr. 
Banney.  That  is  what  I  scarcely  can 
believe.  It  seems  such  unprecedent- 
ed  " 

"It's  all  right,"  interrupted  the  cash- 
ier, blandly. 

"Yes,  it's  all  right,"  echoed  Alvira. 

••  May — may  I  ask  how  much  it  is, 
Mr.  Banney  ?  " 

The  cashier  stopped  gravely  over  to 
his  books.  "Two  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  dollars  and  thirty  cents,"  he  re- 
plied. "Will  you  have  that  in  cash, 
Mr.  Chippendale?" 

The  minister  drew  a  long,  astonished 
breath.  "Is  it  possible!*'  lie  cried. 
"Why,    yes,    I    think    it    would    please 
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Mrs.   Chippendale  if  I  were  to  take  it 
in  cash."     His  eyes  were  wet. 

"  Kindly  draw  a  check  for  it,  then," 
suggested  the  cashier,  pushing  a  blank 
check  through  the  window,  and  swiftly 
counting  out  the  bills. 

"  I  believe  you  were  at  the  bottom 
of  this,  Miss  Alvira,"  hazarded  the  min- 
ister, affectionately,  as  he  buttoned 
his  study  gown  carefully  over  his  un- 
dreamed-of wealth. 

"She  was  on  the  committee,"  said  the 
cashier,  proudly. 

At  that  instant  a  cutter  was  pulled 
up  outside,  and  the  alarmed  features  of 
Alvah  Bayley  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
He  was  accompanied  by  the  postmaster, 
who  was  certain  that  he  had  seen  Al- 
vira enter  the  bank,  and  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  reason  for  Alvah's  agi- 
tated inquiries  about  her.  No  sooner 
did  Mr.  Chippendale  catch  sight  of  the 
s^tore-keeper,  than  he  made  a  rush  for 
him,  wdth  beatific  face  and  outstretched 
hands. 

"You  see,  Mr.  Bayley,"  he  cried,  "we 
were  so  delighted  that  we  could  scarce- 
ly wait,  and  so  I  hurried  right  down 
here  for  the  balance." 

"To  be  sure,"  stammered  the  store- 
keeper, in  confusion.  "  You  got  ahead 
of  me  a  little.  Here  it  is."  He  drew 
out  the  three  dollars  and  forty-five 
cents,  shamefacedly,  and  presented  it 
to  the  minister.  As  he  did  so  his  eyes 
met  Alvira's  ;  the  bronzed  grating  and 
the  cashier's  desk  was  between  them, 
but  the  girl's  look  seemed  to  scorch 
him  ;  she  was  at  that  moment  the  very 
image  of  her  mother,  the  one  person 
before  whose  slowly  roused  intensity  of 
passion  his  own  will-power  had  been  as 
tow  to  fire.  For  a  minute  father  and 
daughter  faced  each  other.  Then  she 
saw  his  eyes  quail  and  sink,  and  she 
knew  who  was  master. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chippendale  gazed  in 
perplexity  at  the  latest  addition  to  his 


earthly  treasures.  "  I  don't  understand 
this,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  Mr.  Iianney  has 
already  given  me  two  hundred  and 
sixty-eight  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 
There  must  be  some  mistake." 

"No,  there  isn't,"  interrupted  the 
clear,  crisp  tones  of  Alvira  Bayley,  as 
distinctly  as  if  she  were  giving  out  the 
number  of  a  hymn  at  prayer-meeting. 
"It's  all  right.  Father  means  to  make 
you  a  present  of  that  receipted  bill  he 
spoke  of,  and  the  committee  raised  two 
hundred  and  seventy- one  dollars  and 
seventy -five  cents  besides.  We  deposit- 
ed it  all  here  except  three  dollars  and 
forty-five  cents  that  father  had  in  his 
pocket.  You  mustn't  say  another 
word ;  I  wish  'twas  twice  as  much  as  it 
is.  But  don't  you  think  we've  done 
pretty  well,  Mr.  Johnson?" 

The  postmaster  had  been  glancing 
stealthily  from  father  to  daughter,  con- 
scious of  some  mystery  which  baffled 
his  omniscience.  But  he  betrayed  no 
curiosity,  as  he  answered,  with  a  cheer- 
ful alacrity,  "  Strikes  me  it's  a  pretty 
slick  job,  Miss  Alviry,  all  around. 
Credit  to  everybody  concerned.  It 
ain't  going  to  be  a  secret,  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  "  exclaimed  the  girl.  "  I 
want  everyone  to  know  it.  Be  sure  you 
get  the  figures  just  right,  Mr.  Johnson." 

The  minister  was  wringing  Alvah 
Bayley 's  nerveless  hand.  "I  can  never 
forget  your  thoughtfulness,  never  !  "  he 
murmured. 

"Are  you  going  home,  father?"  said 
Alvira,  coolly,  while  the  blushing  cash- 
ier held  the  iron  gate  wide  open  for 
her.  "I  guess  I'll  go  along  with  you  in 
the  cutter.  Mr.  Chippendale,  tell  Mrs. 
Chippendale  I'm  coming  in  to  see  her 
right  away.  Oh,  by  the  way,  Orton,  we 
ought  to  practise  those  hymns  to-night. 
I'll  have  the  coal  fire  started  in  the  par- 
lor, so  that  we  can  use  the  piano.  It'll 
be  real  comfortable  in  there  ;  will  you 
come?" 
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1  SHOULD  greatly  like  it  if  some  gentle- 
man who  knows  would  rise  to  explain  the 
ethical  basis  of  the  universal  sympathy  in 
civilized  life  for  what  is  called  the  under  dog 
in  the  fight.  To  say  that  it  is  the  instinct  of 
fair  play  is  merely  to  state  the  fact  in  an- 
other way,  that  is,  that  the  world  dislikes  to 
see  the  upper  dog  worry  the  under  ;  but  on 
what  principle  of  reason  or  of  morals  does  it 
do  it? 

That  it  is  entirely  artificial  is  evident. 
Nature  abhors  the  under  dog  and  takes  ener- 
getic measures  to  suppress  him,  without  anaes- 
thetics and  with  no  flowers  at  the 
funeral.  If  it  did  not,  clearly,  there 
would  be  steady  retrogression  and  life  would 
tend  to  ever  lower  and  lower  levels.  Among 
gregarious  animals  of  all  sorts,  in  a  state  of 
nature  and,  to  some  extent,  under  domestica- 
tion, there  is  not  merely  the  individual  but 
a  communal  antipathy  to  weakness.  Fierce 
wolves  and  timid  deer,  alike,  kill  the  sick  and 
wounded,  or  thrust  them  out  of  the  commu- 
nity. Where  they  depend  upon  leaders,  if 
one  of  these  through  age  or  accident  be- 
comes inefficient,  he  is  promptly  attacked  by 
a  younger  and  more  vigorous  male  and  ex- 
pelled, if  not  killed  outright.  Bees,  more 
ruthless  than  Herod,  destroy  the  entire  male 
contingent. 

Among  primitive  races  of  men,  likewise, 
similar  rules  hold  good.  We  have  changed 
all  this,  doubtless  for  the  better,  but  on  what 
theory  ?  We  want  to  see  antagonists  exactly 
matched,  perhaps,  so  that  they  shall  stand  an 
equal  chance  of  success.  But  if  this  equality 
could,  in  fact,  be  secured,  every  contest  must 
necessarily  be  carried  to  the  point  of  mutual 
destruction  ;  and  where  does  it  leave  the  moral 
issue  ? 

Withal   there  is  in  many  cases  a  painful 


incertitude  as  to  which  is  the  under  doe. 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  the  issue 
of  the  contest.  An  unarmed  white  man, 
pursued  by  a  score  of  savages  with  clubs, 
clearly  is  so.  But  if  he  has  a  Winchester 
rifie  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  the  case  is 
different.  Under  favorable  circumstances  he 
might  stand  off  an  army  of  them. 

The  relation,  too,  is  liable,  from  extrinsic 
causes,  to  change  with  more  than  kaleido- 
scopic swiftness.  A  boy  of  nine  has  been 
guilty  of  some  breach  of  the  juvenile  code, 
and  a  lad  of  twelve  is  administering  a  rude 
but  effective  justice.  I  walk  across  the 
street  and  seize  the  older  boy  by  the  collar 
and  shake  him  till  his  teeth  chatter  and  no 
questions  asked.  Presently  a  policeman  ap- 
pears, clubs  me  and  marches  me  off  to  the 
station,  followed  by  a  jeering  crowd,  among 
whom,  probably,  is  the  victim  whom  I  so 
gallantly  rescued.  I  engage  a  lawyer  and 
get  off  with  a  small  fine,  while  the  policeman 
gets  a  heavy  one,  or  is  laid  off  or  dismissed 
from  the  force  for  the  unnecessary  use  of  his 
club.  This  may  not  end  the  matter.  Others 
as  well  as  the  policeman  and  myself  may 
have  received  too  much  justice  at  the  hands 
of  the  judge,  and  he  may  be  defeated  in  the 
next  election.  Five  actors  in  this  little  drama 
have  figured  successively  as  the  under  dog, 
but  four  of  them  have  also  been  the  dog  on 
top  for  a  brief  season.  How  shall  we  ap- 
portion our  sympathies,  and  what  has  be- 
come of  the  original  moral  issue  ? 

It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  our  antip- 
athy to  the  strong  extends  to  the  artificial 
creatures  of  our  own  making.  The  police- 
man and  the  judge,  in  the  case  supposed, 
exist  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
law,  which  is  made  for  the  protection  of  the 
weak,   the  strong  being  abundantly  able  to 
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shift  for  themselves.  Murderers,  convicted 
on  the  most  positive  evidence,  receive  the 
most  extravagant  sympathy  from  women 
whose  emotional  natures  run  away  with 
their  reason.  Corporations,  created  to  un- 
dertake enterprises  too  vast  for  individual 
effort,  however  beneficial  to  the  public,  how- 
ever honestly  administered,  find  it  impossible 
to  recover  before  a  jury  in  any  part  of  the 
land.  Nations  as  well  as  individuals  pay  the 
penalty  of  their  strength,  which,  other  things 
being  equal,  is,  manifestly,  the  measure  of 
their  civilization.  To  assert  a  manifest  right 
against  a  weaker  and  less  civilized  power  is 
to  call  for  the  indignation  of  the  civilized 
world. 

It  is  not  meant  to  suggest  that  corpora- 
tions and  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  do 
not  sometimes  abuse  their  power.  I  merely 
wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that,  ignoring  the 
question  at  issue,  we  may  always  be  de- 
pended on  to  condemn  the  strong,  whatever 
the  rights  in  a  given  case. 

Curiously  enough,  we  exercise  this  sympa- 
thy, at  once  artificial  and  instinctive,  only  as 
long  as  we  are  spectators.  The  instant  that 
we  are  involved  all  such  considerations  van- 
ish. To  divest  ourselves  of  an  advantage 
we  may  have  over  an  antagonist  does  not  so 
much  as  occur  to  us.  Prudence,  fear  of  the 
law  or  public  opinion,  may  restrain  us  from 
absolutely  destroying  him,  but  we  will  have 
our  way.  If  he  is  smaller,  weaker,  less  in- 
telligent or  skilful,  that  is  our  good  fortune. 

As  if  the  matter  were  not  sufficiently  com- 
plicated, the  prevalence  of  an  equally  unrea- 
soning and  precisely  opposite  principle  is 
noted.  We  admire  strength  as  much  as  we 
dread  its  exercise.  To  heroism  we  pay.  the 
most  abject  and  willing  homage.  What  we 
desire  is  that  it  shall  pose  as  helplessness  for 
a  season  and  triumph  unexpectedly  at  the 
last,  by  the  exercise  of  more  than  superhuman 
courage,  skill,  or  cunning.  This  is  at  the 
base  of  the  Younger  Brother  stories  in  Folk- 
lore, and  in  the  triumph  of  hero  and  heroine 
in  literary  fiction.  Between  the  two  princi- 
ples our  sympathies  are  subject  to  tremen- 
dous strain  and  are  in  danger  of  entire  de- 
moralization. 

We  wait  for  the  exposition  of  the  ethical 
basis.  Whether  one  exists  or  not,  we  may 
see  at  least  a  prudential  reason.  It  is,  doubt- 
less, the  combination  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.     In  a  community  only  one,  logically, 


a  few  in  practice,  are  at  the  extremes  of 
strength  and  weakness.  All  between  bear  a 
double  relation,  being  superior  to  some,  in- 
ferior to  others.  But  as  he  need  fear  the 
stronger  only,  it  follows  that  in  the  descend- 
ing grade  each  will  ally  himself  to  some  of 
the  weaker.  The  result  will  be  that  all  below 
the  highest  will  be  organized  against  that,  and 
so  on  through  the  downward  scale.  Even 
those  in  the  highest,  through  the  force  of 
heredity,  will  find  themselves  filled  with  the 
same  instinct. 

In  a  perfect  government,  or  rather,  a  per- 
fect society,  neither  of  these  principles  would 
find  place.  We  have  far  to  travel  to  reach 
that  ideal,  but  we  may  still  look  upon  both 
as  survivals  from  a  more  primitive  state,  whose 
uses  are  not  quite  outgrown,  but  whose  ex- 
ercise is  attended  with  such  uncertainty,  in 
almost  any  given  case,  as  to  confuse,  if  not 
destroy,  the  moral  issue. 

ONE  hot  day  not  long  ago,  when  buy- 
ing tickets  at  the  Brooklyn  terminus 
of  what  is  known  to  two  cities  as 
"  The  Bridge,"  I  caught  sight  of  a  little  fam- 
ily group  who  had  evidently  come  from  walk- 
ing across  the  foot-path  way  and 
were  preparing  to  return  by  the 
cars.  I  recognized  them  at  once, 
although  their  names  were  not  and  never 
will  be  known  to  me. 

The  father  was  of  the  pastoral  type,  a 
clergyman  from  some  little  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  New  York.  His  upper  lip  was 
shaven  after  a  fashion  that  prevails  in  ancient 
daguerreotypes,  and  showed  a  firm,  sweet 
mouth  ;  his  eyes  were  pleasantly  eager,  and 
his  plain  clothes  and  quiet  air  had  that  about 
them  that  differentiated  him  from  his  neigh- 
bors. 

By  his  side,  a  bit  distracted  by  her  care  for 
her  brood,  stood  his  wife,  fresh-skinned,  port- 
ly, capable,  and  pleased.  They  had  come 
abroad,  it  was  plain,  to  enrich  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  life  of  the  metropolis  ;  to  dip  into 
its  noisy  highways,  and  carry  back  to  their 
green  pastures  sufficient  data  to 

— warne  young  shepherds'  wand'ring  wit 
Which  through  report  of  that  lives  painted  bliss 
Abandon  quiet  homes  to  seek  for  it 
And  leave  their  lambs  to  losse. — 

The  children,  wide-eyed,  sweet-lipped  like 
their  father,  followed  in  order  of  succession  ; 
first   the  eldest  son,  who  had  been  in  the  city 
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before,  as  I  learned  from  the  little  gossip 
of  the  group,  and  who,  in  consequence,  as- 
sumed a  travelled  air  that  sat  oddly  on  his 
fair  and  freckled  beauty — then  the  girl,  who 
was  also  a  beauty  in  the  little  "  shepherd's 
check  "  dedicate  from  time  immemorial  to 
journeys  by  sea  and  land.  Her  blue  eyes,  and 
hair  blonde  comme  les  bids,  blowing  across  her 
brow,  brought  corn-flowers  and  wheat-fields 
into  the  stuffy  atmosphere  of  the  car  into 
which  we  were  making  our  way.  Then  there 
was  the  little  lad — the  Benjamin — clinging  to 
his  mother's  skirts,  and  peering  anxiously 
through  the  glasses  that  were  evidently  his 
birthright  from  a  studious  ancestry. 

During  the  six  minutes  of  crossing,  the 
father  explained  to  his  sons  the  mystery  of  the 
grip,  while  the  girl  stood  by  the  centre  door, 
watching  the  harbor  filled  with  masts. 

I  had  been  about  to  board  an  East-Side 
elevated  train  for  Forty-second  Street ;  but 
when,  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  I  saw  that 
little  flock  swerve  in  their  shepherd's  wake 
toward  the  flight  of  steps  that  should  plunge 
them  into  the  City  Hall  Park,  I  also  swerved 
— they  were  too  precious  to  lose — nothing 
metropolitan  could  take  their  place.  We 
went  down  the  long  stairs  together,  a  slow 
procession,  standing  at  intervals  stark-still — 
six  of  us — in  the  direct  road  of  hurrying 
pedestrians,  and  craning  our  necks  to  look 
reverently  at  the  roofs  of  the  Tribune,  World, 
and  T/mes.  I  am  fain  to  confess  that  the 
manifold  clock  of  the  first  and  the  gilded  dome 
of  the  second  over-weighted  the  slender  Ital- 
ian loveliness  of  the  Times  in  our  suburban 
minds. 

44  Those  are  the  tall  buildings  I  told  you 
of,  Benjamin,"  announced  the  shepherd  with 
gentle  satisfaction,  and  soft  responsive  mur- 
murs of  awed  admiration  wandered  like  a 
little  breeze  among  the  flock.  Down  in  the 
street  below,  a  Fourth  Avenue  car  had 
jumped  its  track,  and  the  usual  crowd  testi- 
fying to  the  intensity  of  urban  curiosity,  had 
gathered.  "Oh,  I  hope  nobody's  hurt — I'm 
most  afraid  there  is  " — quavered  the  shep- 
herdess, while  Benjamin,  affrighted,  hid  his 
face.  With  an  idea  of  diverting  the  family 
mind  from  this  sad  incident,  the  eldest  boy — 
he  who  had  been  in  New  York  before — now 
spoke. 

"  That  is  the  Astor  House,"  he  said,  kindly 
but  firmly,  pointing  to  the  Post-office  build- 
ing:  "  I  remember  it  very  well."     His  father 


looked  confusedly  at  him,  and  inquired  of 
the  little  girl,  in  an  anxious  demi-tone,  "  We 
were  going  to  Broadway,  weren't  we  ?  " 

"  Yes,  don't  you  know  the  way  ?  "  she  re- 
turned, in  loud,  fresh  tones,  with  reciprocal 
anxiety.  The  good  shepherd  looked  re- 
proachfully at  her,  and  turned  vaguely  into 
the  Park. 

Still  I  followed  them,  clinging  to  them, 
loving  them,  ignored  by  them,  until  the 
whole  body  was  brought  to  a  standstill  op- 
posite the  "  Astor  "  Post-office.  "  I  want  to 
cross  the  street  here,"  announced  the  shep- 
herd, with  a  slight  shade  of  severity  in  his 
tone,  and  meekly  the  flock  followed  him.  I 
hesitated — a  line  of  trucks  rumbled  between 
us — the  spell  was  broken,  and  I  sprang  to- 
ward a  cable  car  with  the  haste  and  grim  de- 
termination to  get  somewhere  immediately, 
that  had  dropped  away  from  me  while  I  was 
sight-seeing. 

But  all  the  afternoon  I  thought  of  them — 
wondered  if  perchance  they  would  wander 
up  to  Madison  Square  and  see  the  golden 
Diana  through  that  mist  of  blighted  trees, 
whirling  above  the  heat-sickened  crowd  sit- 
ting limply  on  the  benches  beneath — won- 
dered if  the  shepherd  would  turn  about  in  his 
troubled  mind  the  text,  "  Men  groan  from  out 
of  the  city,  and  the  soul  of  the  wounded  crieth 
out :  yet  God  layeth  not  folly  to  them,"  pre- 
paring his  next  Sunday's  sermon  for  that 
larger  flock  who  had  not  dared  "  adventure 
such  unknown  wrayes."  In  my  fancy  I  saw 
the  little  group  returning,  very  weary  all  of 
them,  and  Benjamin  bleating  fretfully,  to 
their  pleasant  home  ;  saw  them  pass  up  the 
garden  walk  on  either  side  of  which  bloomed 
a  rose  of  Sharon  tree ;  and  heard  the  shep- 
herdess declare  that  it  did  seem  good  to  be 
at  home  again.  And  in  my  fancy  I  felt  the 
hush  of  a  country  night  descend  upon  them 
as  they  lay  with  the  tumult  of  adventure  still 
stirring  in  their  brains  ;  knew  that  the  chil- 
dren sank  to  healthy  slumber,  and  the  shep- 
herdess to  her  well-earned  repose;  but  the 
shepherd  lay  longer  awake  in  the  light  of  the 
gracious  young  moon,  seeing  dimly  a  gilded 
figure  whirling  above  a  gaunt  and  haggard 
multitude,  a  panorama  of  tall  buildings  and 
swarming  streets,  and  asking  himself  wist- 
fully whether  his  life  would  have  counted 
had  he  gone  down  into  the  city. 
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IT  is  said  that  the  optional  class,  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  study  of  the  modern 
novel,  under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Will- 
iam L.  Phelps,  at  Yale  College,  is  to  be  dis- 
continued next  year  ;  but  the  conditions  that 

.   XT  made  it  popular  have  by  no  means 

A  New 

Seriousness.      COme    t0   an    end-      The    class    was 
open  to  Seniors  and  Juniors  only ; 

yet  it  numbered  two  hundred  and  fifty  mem- 
bers. The  press  widely  advertised  it,  and  the 
result  suggested  some  curious  reflections.  In- 
deed the  extent  of  the  "  popular  interest  mani- 
fested "  in  it  is  distinctly  solemnizing. 

The  letters  regarding  it  which  Dr.  Phelps 
received  from  everywhere — averaging  three 
a  day,  and  driving  him  to  use  a  printed  circu- 
lar by  way  of  answer — were  in  number  little 
short  of  appalling.  No  less  so  is  that  army 
of  enthusiasts,  largely  women,  who  have  vol- 
untarily formed  classes  to  follow  the  same 
course,  in  two  cases  at  least  as  far  away  as 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  It  was  even  clumsily 
burlesqued  in  Punch,  the  dialogue  concluding 
with  the  Cambridge's  tutor's  rebuke  to  Robin- 
son, the  delinquent  student :  "  On  looking  at 
your  Mudie  list,  I  rind  that  you  have  only 
taken  out  ten  novels  in  the  last  month." 
These  "  straws,"  as  the  politicians  are  saying 
once  more  after  a  four  years'  respite,  suggest 
the  possibility  of  a  new  seriousness  in  modern 
life,  a  life  already  over-serious,  predisposed 
to  sadness  of  manner  even  in  its  pleasures, 
and  knowing  next  to  nothing  of  the  relief  of 
abandon.  This  is  not  to  say  that  there  may 
not  be  a  goodly  number  of  persons  who  need 
to  take  their  novels  seriously.  But,  speaking 
for  the  most  of  us,  the  world  has  outgrown 
the  time  when  novel-reading  requires  vindi- 
cation as  a  legitimate  and  rational  amuse- 
ment. We  have  no  call,  as  had  our  ances- 
tors, to  defend  the  "  good  "  novel  as  a  supe- 
rior Sunday-school  book,  as  teaching  history, 
or  as  effecting  desirable  social  reforms.  Maria 
Edgeworth,  Scott,  and  Dickens,  for  example, 
each  in  their  day,  had  to  be  justified  to  ten- 
der consciences  on  some  such  lines  as  these. 
The  pleasure  of  reading,  the  fascination  of 
the  story,  was  simply  the  sugar-coating  of  an 
efficacious  article  of  pill.  Must  we,  without 
a  protest,  hark  back  to  the  old  "  improving  " 
theory  of  fiction  under  another  name,  and  al- 
low our  too  few  sources  of  relaxation  to  be 
narrowed  by  the  seriousness  of  art  distinc- 
tions and  analyses  ?  The  set  seems  to  be 
that  way. 


If  there  must  be  a  new  seriousness  to 
moderate  our  too  few  frivolities,  there  are  so 
many  other  things  than  novel-reading  about 
which  it  were  better  worth  our  while  to  be 
serious.  Notably  there  are  the  theatre  and 
the  newspaper.  Popular  tolerance  of  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  play,  however  risque  in 
motive  or  plot,  so  long  as  the  staging  is 
sumptuous  and  the  dialogue  clever,  is  a  com- 
monplace of  current  comment.  The  situa- 
tion is  acknowledged  to  be  so  bad  that  the 
only  hopeful  suggestion  of  possible  redemp- 
tion is  some  form  of  the  endowed  theatre. 
The  reformer  who  starts  a  successful  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Seriousness  among 
Theatre-goers  will  divide  honors  with  the 
noblest  hero  of  the  University  Settlement. 
The  same  thing  is  true,  ceteris  paribus,  of 
the  newspaper.  Since,  then,  there  is  so 
great  need  of  cultivating  seriousness  in  our 
attitude  toward  these,  why  waste  it  on  a  di- 
version so  comparatively  innocuous  as  novel- 
reading  ? 

From  still  another  point  of  view  this  form 
of  seriousness  is  a  plain  case  of  misdirected 
energy.  Novelists,  as  a  class,  already  take 
themselves  too  seriously.  Atlas  holding  up 
the  world  is  only  a  figure  symbolic  of  the 
novelist's  conception  of  his  own  place  in  the 
scheme  of  the  universe  of  to-day.  To  the 
novelist  the  novel  is  identical  with  modern 
thought ;  that  is,  it  is  the  only  adequate  vehi- 
cle of  expression  for  all  the  moods,  brood- 
ings,  hopes,  aspirations,  gropings,  philoso- 
phies, and  what-not,  of  modern  life.  If  only 
the  playwright  and  the  editor  could  be 
brought  to  share  with  the  novelist  this  seri- 
ousness of  self-view,  half  the  reforms  neces- 
sary to  modern  civilization  would  be  accom- 
plished at  a  stroke.  Accentuate  the  serious- 
ness of  novel-reading,  lay  it  as  a  duty  upon 
the  consciences  of  novel-readers,  regardless 
of  the  inevitable  reaction  on  novel  -  writers, 
and  the  effect  upon  fiction  production  is  im- 
possible of  estimate.  Remembering  that  the 
majority  of  serious  novel-readers  are  wom- 
en, will  there  be  any  novel  left  that  men 
of  ordinary  intelligence  and  education  can 
read  with  pleasure  or  profit  ?  This,  by  the 
way,  is  the  one  excuse  for  Dr.  Phelps's  novel 
class.  Its  members  are  young  men.  By  so 
much  as  they  learn  to  take  their  novels  seri- 
ously, will  they  even  up  that  broad  advantage 
of  superior  culture  which  separates  the  mod- 
ern woman  from  the  modern  man. 


THE  DECORATIONS  TOR  THE  LIBRARY 
OE  CONGRESS  —  PORTRAIT-  PAINTING 
—  STYLE  — DECORATIVE  ART  IN  AMER- 
ICA. 


HE  interest  aroused  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  by  the  mural  paintings 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
and  now  by  those  in  course  of 
execution,  or  already  executed, 
for  the  new  Library  of  Congress,  is  of  the  hap- 
piest augury  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  of 
serious  monumental  art  in  this  country.  We 
seem  at  last  to  have  established  a  sound  rela- 
tion between  the  artist  and  the  public,  and  to 
have  found  something  for  our  painters  to  do 
which  the  people  have  a  use  for.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  movement 
thus  initiated  will  become  general,  that  the 
demand  for  decorative  painting  as  one  of  the 
necessary  elements  of  any  scheme  of  lofty 
architecture  will  become  universal,  and  that 
we  may  be  on  the  threshold  of  an  epoch  of 
decorative  and  imaginative  painting  of  the 
highest  type.  There  is,  however,  a  danger 
ahead  and  one  that  must  be  faced.  A  little 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  controlling 
such  work  in  the  selection  of  the  artists  to 
whom  it  is  entrusted  ;  a  little  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  the  artists  selected  in  the  execu- 
tion of  their  tasks  ;  a  little  yielding  to  the  de- 
sire for  quantity  rather  than  quality ;  and 
there  is  danger  that  a  reaction  may  follow, 
that  lassitude  and  disgust  may  take  the  place 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  that 
the  present  movement  toward  decoration  may 
resolve  itself  into  a  passing  fad,  to  be  followed 
by  oblivion  like  so  many  other  fads. 

These  reflections  are  suggested  by  a  recent 

visit   to  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  it  may 

be  well  to'  mention   briefly  the  things  which 

have  called  them  forth.     First,  as  to  the  selec- 
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tion  of  artists.  It  is  not  the  commissioning 
of  work  from  gross  incompetence  that  we 
need  fear,  although  it  is  hard  to  understand 
the  extraordinary  gallimaufry  that  will  dis- 
figure the  ceiling  of  the  reading-room  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  other  cases 
the  effort  has  been  made  to  select  the  best 
possible  men,  and  the  selections  are,  in  gen- 
eral, excellent.  The  true  danger  is  rather 
in  the  choice  of  artists,  however  emi- 
nent in  their  profession,  who  are  not  deco- 
rators by  nature.  The  whole  decorative 
movement  is  so  new  in  this  country,  and  so 
few  of  our  painters  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  show  whether  or  no  they  are  possessed  of 
the  decorative  faculty  that  it  is  a  most  diffi- 
cult task  to  apportion  a  great  scheme  of  dec- 
orative painting  among  a  number  of  artists, 
without  some  risk  of  error.  Most  of  the 
work  already  completed  in  Washington  is 
admirable  and  in  the  right  tradition,  but  there 
are  well-known  painters  still  to  be  heard  from, 
the  nature  of  whose  ascertained  talent  gives 
us  pause.  Let  us  hope  that  the  suppleness 
of  the  American  mind  will  show  itself,  and 
that,  adapting  their  work  to  the  new  require- 
ments, these  men  may  show  themselves  no 
less  decorators  than  those  who  have  finished 
their  tasks. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  pos- 
sible carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  artists 
themselves.  So  far,  the  painters  have  shown 
none  of  it,  but  as  much  cannot  be  truthfully 
said  for  the  sculptors.  Government  commis- 
sions are  an  old  story  to  them,  and  some  of 
them  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  was  to  be  measured  only  by 
the  modest  remuneration  which  the  authorities 
were  able  to  offer  them.  Our  painters  should 
understand  that  if  this  feeling  is  allowed  to 
have  weight  with  them  they  will  run  serious 
risk  of  killing  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
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eggs.  If,  like  the  true  artists  that  most  of 
them  are,  they  will  consider  the  opportunity 
rather  than  the  payment,  they  may  make  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  a  National  Museum 
where  will  be  preserved  for  all  time  the  best 
art  of  which  America  is  capable  to-day,  and 
they  will  insure  that  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment for  monumental  painting  shall  be  irre- 
sistible. 

It  is  to  the  architects  and  the  owners  of 
buildings,  rather  than  to  the  painters  and 
sculptors,  that  the  warning  must  be  addressed 
against  overloading,  against  the  preference 
of  anything  to  nothing,  and  against  the  aim 
at  quantity  rather  than  quality.  Something 
of  this  tendency  to  overloading  and  a  gilt- 
ginger-bread  effect  crops  out  here  and  there 
in  the  new  Library.  The  exterior  of  the 
great  entrance  pavilion  shows  it,  and  so  does 
the  great  staircase.  The  exceedingly  clever 
sculptor  who  was  commissioned  to  decorate 
the  latter  cannot  be  blamed  for  having  ac- 
cepted the  commission,  and  the  host  of  chil- 
dren's figures  are  executed  with  his  usual 
brilliancy,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  that 
here  was  a  case  where  nothing  were  better 
than  something,  and  that  a  simple  balustrade 
of  fine  proportion  would  have  been  more  dig- 
nified and  really  richer  in  its  simplicity  than 
all  this  mass  of  ornament. 

After  all,  the  future  of  decorative  art  in  this 
country  is  really  in  the  hands  of  the  artists, 
and  we  believe  that  the  best  of  them  fully 
appreciate  the  responsibility  and  are  accepting 
it  in  the  right  seriousness  of  spirit.  There  is 
much  work  doing  that  is  wholly  good  to  the 
limit  of  the  artists'  powers,  and  we  must  trust 
the  public  to  discern  and  distinguish,  and 
must  hope  that  such  mistakes  as  may  be 
made  will  be  counterbalanced  by  the  general 
seriousness  of  effort. 

THERE  is  a  requisite  in  portrait-paint- 
ing which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  many  of  our 
modern  painters  consider  of  small  con- 
sequence. That  Requisite  is  devotion  and  at- 
tention to  the  model.  In  landscape  or  figure 
painting  the  freedom  of  the  painter  is  almost 
boundless.  He  may  twist  color,  air,  light, 
people,  as  he  pleases,  and  may  warp  the  whole 
scene  in  nature  to  express  his  own  sentiment 
or  individuality.  In  fact  the  best  of  modern 
landscape-painting  is  largely  the  expression 
of  a  subjective  feeling  in  the  painter  in  which 
the  literal  truth  of  nature  is  often  sacrificed  to 


the  poetic  truth  of  art.  But  the  liberty  of  the 
portrait-painter  is  not  the  license  of  the  land- 
scape-painter. His  subject  is  more  exacting 
and  requires  the  full  measure  of  its  truth  of 
likeness.  It  is  because  the  likeness  is  dis- 
torted and  the  character  of  the  sitter  is  ro- 
manced that  we  have  to-day  so  many  indiffer- 
ent, not  to  say  bad,  portraits.  The  personality 
of  the  sitter  is  sacrificed  to  the  personality  of 
the  painter.  Mrs.  Brown's  portrait  is  a  mar- 
vel of  color,  brush-work,  plein  air,  changeable 
silks — almost  anything  or  everything  picto- 
rial, except  a  likeness  of  Mrs.  Brown. 

"  Well,  she  has  a  picture,  and  what  more 
does  she  want  ?  "  says  the  painter.  The 
lady  might  answer  that  she  wanted  a  like- 
ness of  herself,  and  not  an  "  effect  "  in  gray, 
gold,  or  green.  That  would  certainly  mark 
her  as  a  Philistine.  Any  one  who  grum- 
bles at  paying  several  thousand  dollars  for 
one  thing,  receiving  in  its  stead  another 
thing,  must  be  a  Philistine.  Besides,  if  she 
wished  a  likeness  she  should  have  gone  to 
a  photographer  ;  artists  produce  only  works 
of  art.  All  of  which  may  be  true ;  but 
why  should  not  the  painter  try  to  make  a 
work  of  art  out  of  a  likeness  ?  Bellini,  Man- 
tegna,  Antonello  da  Messina  and  Francia  did 
it.  They  were  not  thinking  of  color  sympho- 
nies, millinery  effects,  and  a  variety  of  illumi- 
nations. Their  sole  aim  was  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  model  before  them,  and  in  telling 
that  truth  they  produced  such  works  of  art 
as  the  world  has  not  seen  since  their  day. 
Titian,  Velasquez  and  Rembrandt  followed 
their  initiative,  but  Van  Dyck  made  possible 
the  decadence.  His  nobility  of  pose  and  ele- 
gance of  surroundings  produced  the  picture- 
portrait.  It  was  an  undoubted  success  in  his 
hands,  but  what  did  it  become  in  the  hands 
of  his  imitators  ?  They  caught  at  the  silks, 
tapestries,  and  fine  colors,  and  allowed  the 
sitter  to  take  care  of  herself.  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  many  of  the  present-day  painters 
are  doing.  They  are  aiming  at  an  ornate 
form  of  picture-portrait  and  missing  the  char- 
acteristic likeness.  Whereat  the  Philistine 
grumbles,  and  the  painters  wonder  why. 

If  one  can  give  the  portrait  and  make  a 
picture  at  the  same  time,  so  much  the  better ; 
but  if  the  portrait  be  given  with  frankness 
and  sincerity,  if  the  model  be  rendered  with 
knowledge  and  truth,  the  result  will  be  a  pict- 
ure— a  work  of  art — whether  the  painter  so 
designs  it  or   not.     Holbein    and  Velasquez 
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told  the  exact  truth  about  their  sitters,  and 
their  simpler  portraits  are  to-day  their  better 
pictures  ;  Lawrence  and  his  followers  in  de- 
voting themselves  to  "  stunning  "  effects  not 
only  compromised  the  likeness,  but  made  the 
picture  bizarre  by  emphasis  in  the  wrong 
place.  The  tale  has  been  more  than  twice 
told  in  the  history  of  art.  A  simple  truth  is 
always  better  than  an  ornate  falsehood. 


S 


TYLE  !  "  exclaimed  Fenelon.  "  Why 
all  the  writers  will  tell  you  that  it  is 
the  very  thing  which  can  least  of  all  be 
changed,"  and  poor  Buffon  has  been  made 
an  indorser  of  this  sentiment  in  the  oft-quoted 
sentence,  "  Style  is  the  man."  But  Mr. 
Brownell  has  told  us  that  Buffon's  sentence 
is  garbled,  and  in  its  entirety  suggests  another 
and  a  different  meaning.  The  paragraph 
reads  like  this  :  "  To  write  well  is  at  once  to 
think  well,  to  feel  rightly,  and  to  render  prop- 
erly ;  it  is  to  have  at  the  same  time  mind, 
soul,  taste.  Style  supposes  the  union  and 
exercise  of  all  the  intellectual  faculties.  The 
style  is  the  man." 

In  one  sense  Fenelon  was  perhaps  right. 
Individuality  is  sometimes  called  style,  and  a 
man  is  seldom  more  successful  in  changing 
his  nature  than  the  leopard  in  changing  his 
spots.  Tintoretto  was  furious,  Rembrandt 
was  emotional,  Rubens  was  splendid  ;  and 
their  styles  were  but  the  expressions  of  their 
individualities.  In  the  same  sense  Michael 
Angelo  had  style,  though  a  Winckelmann 
would  have  pronounced  him  a  barbarian ; 
Teniers  had  style,  though  Louis  XIV.  called 
him  a  "  maggot,"  and  would  not  tolerate  his 
pictures ;  Delacroix  had  style,  though  the 
classicists  said  his  pictures  looked  as  though 
painted  with  a  drunken  broom.  Each  one 
of  them  expressed  himself  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar way  and  possessed  style  as  Fenelon 
described  it.  Why,  then,  were  they  de- 
nounced ?  Why  were  Hugo,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Millet,  and  Manet  scouted  at  as 
rebels  ?  Why  do  we  to-day  talk  about  the 
poems  of  Walt  Whitman  and  the  landscapes 
of  Claude  Monet  as  lacking  in  style  since 
none  of  us  denies  that  they  show  strong  in- 
dividualities ?  Is  it  not  because  they  fail  in 
giving  that  other  style,  which  Sir  Joshua 
called  the  "  grand  style,"  and  the  meaning 
of  which  Buffon  suggests  in  that  phrase,  "  to 
render  properly  ?  " 

What  is  the  proper  rendering  has  always 


been  matter  of  dispute.  Courbet  said  that 
it  was  born  in  his  own  five  fingers,  but  the 
academician  insists  that  it  is  something  to 
be  learned  from  the  multiplied  experience  of 
all  painters.  This  other  style,  then,  would 
seem  to  be  the  opposite  of  "  the  man."  It  is 
not  anything  born  in  one,  not  an  expression 
of  individuality  ;  but  something  taught  in  the 
schools,  something  that  is  the  result  of  train- 
ing, education,  culture.  It  is,  in  short,  the 
academic,  the  classic  ;  and  the  lack  of  it  is 
what  we  feel  in  Hugo,  Manet,  Whitman,  and 
Claude  Monet.  They  overset  Aristotle  and 
the  rules,  and  give  the  lie  to  Raphael  and 
Poussin.  Were  we  looking  for  examples  of 
style  in  modern  French  painting  we  would 
not  turn  to  Delacroix,  to  Millet,  and  to  Degas, 
men  brimming  over  with  faith  and  belief  in 
their  own  methods,  but  to  Ingres,  to  Baudry, 
and  to  Bouguereau,  men  who  have  accepted 
academic  tradition  and  improved  upon  it 
even  to  the  sacrifice  of  the  greater  parts  of 
their  individualities.  Raphael  possessed  style 
because  his  work  was  the  assimilation  and 
combination  of  all  the  art  knowledge  of  his 
time.  Were  he  alive  to-day  he  would  be  a 
member  of  the  Institute  and  a  professor  in 
the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  He  established 
for  the  Roman  school  a  canon  of  drawing 
and  composition,  and  Sir  Joshua's  "  grand 
style  "  that  he  discoursed  of  to  his  pupils  was 
but  a  reach  back  to  Raphael  through  the 
Caracci,  as  Raphael's  was  a  reach  back  to 
Greece  through  Rome. 

Winckelmann's  style  in  art  was  of  the 
same  objective  nature.  It  consisted  in  the 
expression  of  that  culture  which  had  been 
handed  down  by  the  Greeks,  and  was  best 
exemplified  in  the  proportions  of  the  Greek 
ideal.  A  sculptor  like  Rodin  would  have  been 
his  bete  7ioire.  The  sacrifice  of  grace  and 
shape  for  character  might  show  individuality, 
but  style,  never.  And,  after  all,  was  not 
Winckelmann's  idea  the  correct  one  ?  There 
is  no  question  now  of  which  is  the  better, 
style  or  individuality.  The  question  is  one 
of  definition.  Individuality  is  a  subjective 
quality  and  is  "  the  man  ;  "  style  is  an  ob- 
jective quality  and  is  the  result  of  traditional 
teaching.  If  that  be  true,  then,  "  the  style  of 
Manet "  is  a  misleading  phrase,  since  he 
showed  individuality  but  not  traditional  train- 
ing ;  and  the  M  style  of  Lefebvre  "  is  a  correct 
phrase,  since  he  shows  traditional  training  but 
not  individuality.     The  word  has  been  used 
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loosely,  like  many  other  words  in  the  art 
vocabulary,  but  it  really  means  the  same 
thing  as  style  in  architecture  or  handwriting. 
It  does  not  apply  to  that  which  is  peculiar  or 
individual ;  it  applies  to  that  which  has  re- 
ceived the  consensus  of  public  opinion,  that 
which  is  thought  to  be  correct,  that  which 
is  esteemed  worthy  of  being  perpetuated  as 
a  model. 

THE  decoration  by  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
in  the  Public  Library  in  Boston  is  still 
calling  forth  a  good  deal  of  discus- 
sion among  artists  and  laymen.  Yet  there 
are  some  weighty  considerations  that  do 
not  seem  to  be  taken  into  due  account. 
The  panel  is  praised  or  criticised  on  its  ab- 
stract merits  alone,  as  it  were.  Some  come 
back  from  a  visit  to  Boston  in  raptures  over 
the  "  opalescence  of  color,"  others  regret  to 
say  that  it  looks  thin  and  papery.  Its  rela- 
tion to  the  place  and  setting  is  mentioned, 
of  course,  by  all  who  are  really  capable  of 
appreciating  mural  art.  But  this  does  not 
seem  to  be  generally  taken  into  due  account, 
any  more  than  the  fact  that  the  painter's  task 
is  not  done.  Not  until  the  rest  of  the  panels 
are  completed  and  in  their  places  have  we  a 
right  to  form  any  definite  opinion  of  their  value 
as  an  acquisition  and  as  an  example  of  the 
work  of  the  great  French  master.  No  dec- 
orative passage  should  ever  be  judged  apart 
from  its  context.  With  Puvis  de  Chavannes 
this  should  be  borne  specially  in  mind,  as  he  is 
above  all  a  true  decorative  painter,  willing  and 
able  to  make  the  sacrifices  necessary,  and 
never  failing  to  obtain  the  unity  of  effect  so 
often  lacking  from  more  "  ambitious  "  work. 
Even  the  "  Apotheosis  of  Victor  Hugo," 
which  it  was  so  hard  to  understand  in  the 
Salon,  holds  its  own  in  its  place,  in  the  light 
and  setting  for  which  it  was  calculated. 

But  pending  the  final  discussion,  we  may 
as  well  admit  frankly  that  the  work  in  Bos- 
ton was  executed  under  singular  disadvan- 
tages. The  painter  was  not  able  to  see  the 
place.  In  France  he  makes  it  a  rule  to  see 
the  locality,  and  not  even  to  decide  on  his 
subject  till  he  has  had  occasion  to  see  what 
seems  fitted  to  the  place  architecturally  and 
in  keeping  with  the  surroundings  in  a  deeper 
sense.  Some  of  his  most  successful  concep- 
tions have  come  as  an  inspiration   from  the 


place  itself.  The  "  Porte  d'Orient  "  at  Mar- 
seilles was  "  seen  "  in  this  way  when  crossing 
the  harbor  on  a  steam-launch. 

This  more  exquisite  fitness  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question  in  Boston.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  the  decorative  unity  of  com- 
position and  the  intellectual  unity  of  concep- 
tion, which  we  may  confidently  expect,  will 
make  the  ensemble  tell,  in  spite  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  setting  and  lighting.  Let  us  ad- 
mit it :  the  heavy  luxury  of  butter-colored 
Sienna  marble,  with  which  the  walls  and  stair- 
case are  panelled,  may  be  "  handsome  "  in  it- 
self, but  it  is  not,  when  thus  used  in  unrelieved 
masses,  the  best  of  accompaniments  to  mural 
painting  that  is  refined  in  character  and  sub- 
dued in  tone.  The  light  is  doubly  trying  to 
the  French  painter's  work.  The  disposition 
cannot  be  called  happy,  nor  is  the  quality  of 
the  light  favorable  ;  the  strong,  brilliant,  Amer- 
ican light,  in  which  the  panel  is  now  placed, 
is  very  different  from  the  tender,  veiled, 
gray  light  of  France,  under  which  it  was 
painted. 

The  moral  is  obvious,  but  may  need  some 
discussion.  The  indescribable  quality  that 
we  call  decorative  unity  of  tone,  represents 
something  that  we  feel  to  be  more  than 
a  matter  of  skill  in  painting  or  even  sub- 
duing and  lighting.  Nationality,  surround- 
ings, instinctive  modification,  unconscious 
knowledge  and  unconscious  habits  of  sight 
and  rendering  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
it.  Connoisseurs  in  tapestry  tell  us  that  the 
nationality  of  the  weaver-artist  can  always  be 
told  by  his  skies.  Wherever  his  cartoon  may 
hail  from,  or  he  be  settled  for  the  moment, 
he  always  unconsciously  portrays  the  skies 
and  tone  of  his  native  land.  Puvis's  own 
art  brings  an  analogous  teaching,  and  a 
double  one.  Its  effect  depends  largely  on 
a  certain  quality  of  unity  of  tone,  which  can 
only  be  felt,  not  described  ;  and — it  is  at  //owe 
in  France.  As  the  requirements  of  mural 
painting  in  America  are  more  deeply  under- 
stood, it  will  be  felt,  we  are  convinced,  that 
great  decoration  can  only  be  painted  by  Amer- 
icans, if  not  living  in-  America,  at  least  in 
touch  with  the  country,  and  combining  all 
the  technique  of  their  craft  with  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
and  with  that  subtle  harmony  with  the  sur- 
roundings that  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
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S  in  more  obvious  traits, 
flying  machines  resem- 
ble birds  also  in  being 
largely  a  matter  of  fash- 
ion.     Since   their  sea- 
son   has    been    some- 
what    on     the     wane, 
probably    from    jour- 
nalistic   exhaustion,    during    the    past    three 
months,  it  happened  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant  events   in  their  historv  has 
A  Flying  Ma-     .  ,  ,  .  ,      .... 

,  .      '.   *,-..        just   been    passed    over    with    little 
:hine  that  Flew.  ■>  r 

comment.  Among  the  inventors  who 
have  been  puzzling  over  the  problem  of  build- 
ing a  practicable  air-ship,  Professor  Langley, 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  easily 
commands  the  most  respectful  attention,  be- 
cause he  is  a  scholar  and  scientist  of  unu- 
sual attainments,  and  a  gentleman  of  dignified 
aims  and  calm  temperament.  For  several 
years  he  has  been  studying  in  a  quiet  Vir- 
ginia workshop  the  laws  which  govern  the 
movements  of  aeroplanes  and  the  types  of 
motors  which  can  be  made  to  drive  a  ma- 
chine through  the  air  with  maximum  power 
and  minimum  weight.  These  antecedent 
and  personal  characteristics  of  Professor 
Langley  gave  an  importance  to  his  experi- 
ments not  always  to  be  connoted  with  flying- 
machine  makers.  But  more  than  all  this, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  accom- 
plished one  thing  on  this  recent  trial  which, 
whatever  should  be  its  intrinsic  value  in  the 
programmes  of  aeronauts,  is  generally 
omitted  at  the  last  moment.  That  is,  his 
machine  flew.  To  our  minds  this  fact  brings 
into  play  a  whole  new  field  of  interest, 
broadened  by  the  circumstances  of  the  re- 
port of  the  trial  ;  this  was  made  with  modest 
detail,  with  no  aid  from  the  poetical  flights 
of  a  Sunday  newspaper  scribe,  but,  in  fact,  by 
Vol'  XX.— 28 


Professor  A.  Graham  Bell,  of  telephone  fame, 
who  personally  witnessed  the  flight  and 
wrote  of  it  to  a  scientific  paper.  This  may 
seem  a  lengthy  preamble  to  a  comparatively 
small  journey  in  the  air  ;  but  it  marks  quite 
an  epoch  in  flying-machine  lore  that  the  ex- 
ploits of  an  inventor  should  be  taken  so  com- 
pletely from  the  domain  of  sea  serpent  fiction 
and  hedged  about  with  such  a  degree  of  au- 
thenticity. We  quote  Professor  Bell's  own 
words  in  describing  the  manoeuvres  of  this 
monster  of  Professor  Langley's  creation. 

"  The  aerodrome  or  '  flying  machine  '  in 
question  was  of  steel,  driven  by  a  steam  en- 
gine. It  resembled  an  enormous  bird,  soar- 
ing m  the  air  with  extreme  regularity  in 
large  curves,  sweeping  steadily  upward  in 
a  spiral  path,  the  spirals  with  a  diameter  of 
perhaps  one  hundred  yards,  until  it  reached 
a  height  of  about  one  hundred  feet  in  the  air 
at  the  end  of  a  course  of  about  half  a  mile, 
when  the  steam  gave  out,  the  propellers 
which  had  moved  it  stopped,  and  then,  to  my 
further  surprise,  the  whole,  instead  of  tum- 
bling down,  settled  as  slowly  and  gracefully 
as  it  is  possible  for  any  bird  to  do,  touched 
the  water  without  any  damage,  and  was  im- 
mediately picked  out  and  ready  to  be  tried 
again. 

"  A  second  trial  was  like  the  first,  except 
that  the  machine  went  in  a  different  direction, 
moving  in  one  continuous  gentle  ascent  as  it 
swung  around  in  circles,  like  a  great  soaring 
bird.  At  one  time  it  seemed  to  be  in  danger, 
as  its  course  carried  it  over  a  neighboring 
wooded  promontory,  but  apprehension  was 
immediately  allayed,  as  it  passed  twenty-five 
or  thirty  feet  above  the  tops  of  the  highest 
trees  there,  and  ascending  still  further 
steam  finally  gave  out  again,  and  it  settled 
into    the    waters    of    the    river,    not   quite    a 
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quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point  at  which  it 
arose. 

"No  one  could  have  witnessed  these  ex- 
periments without  being  convinced  that  the 
practicability  of  mechanical  flight  had  been 
demonstrated." 

It  is  an  old  story  now  that  the  aeronauts 
of  the  day  have  abandoned  the  search  for 
light  materials  and  buoyant  gases  in  at- 
tempts on  aerial  navigation.  The  flimsiness 
and  large  area  of  exposure  that  attend  the 
use  of  such  means  place  the  aeronaut  at  the 
mercy  of  the  elements.  Their  hope  now  lies 
in  the  principle  of  the  oyster  shell  which 
boys  sail  to  such  gratifying  distances  with 
comparatively  small  muscular  effort,  and  the 
laws  which  account  for  soaring  birds  like  the 
buzzards.  Professor  Langley,  Mr.  Maxim, 
and  Herr  Lilienthal  are  one  in  their  reliance 
on  this  aeroplane  theory.  The  mechanical 
peculiarity  of  the  aeroplane's  motion  is  simi- 
lar to  the  gliding  of  a  rapid  skater  over  thin 
ice  —  the  faster  he  goes  the  less  danger  is 
there  of  sinking.  So  Professor  Langley  has 
used  in  the  building  of  this  last  and  most 
successful  machine  substances  actually  a 
thousand  times  heavier  than  the  air  which 
promised  to  support  them,  and  he  relies 
entirely  on  the  extensive  area  of  the  planes, 
shaped  something  like  the  wings  of  a  hawk, 
and  their  angle  to  the  currents  of  air,  to 
achieve  buoyancy.  The  oyster  shell  analogy 
affords  luminous  explanation  to  every  man 
who  remembers  the  ecstasy  of  seeing  the 
white  disc  soar  away  and  up  long  after  the 
earth  should,  by  all  experiences  of  stone- 
throwing,  have  claimed  her  own.  The  flatter 
and  thinner  the  shell  within  the  limits  of 
weight,  the  more  astonishing  the  flight  that 
resulted,  unless,  indeed,  the  edge  of  the  mis- 
sile were  inclined  downward  instead  of  slightly 
upward.  In  the  former  case  the  shell  darted 
instantly  to  earth,  and  the  throw  fell  as  much 
short  of  the  average  heaving  of  a  pebble  as  the 
more  scientific  skim  would  have  exceeded  it. 

Whatever  be  the  immediate  prospects  of 
achieving  any  practically  useful  results  with 
airships  as  war  machines,  or  what-not,  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  a  large  number  of  men 
of  affairs  are  seriously  interested  in  the  ex- 
periment ;  so  much  so  that  the  search  for 
flight  has  assumed  a  national  importance. 
Last  winter  a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress 
to  provide  for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to 
encourage  the  aeronautic  inventors,  and  now 


news  comes  that  private  parties  have  begun 
to  obtain  subscriptions  to  a  stock  company, 
with  an  equally  large  capital,  formed  to  en- 
gage in  the  construction  of  airships. 

THERE  was  never  a  man  more  abso- 
lutely wedded  to  the  details  of  his  busi- 
ness than  the  late  Mr.  Austin  Corbin. 
He  repudiated  the  very  idea  of  vacations, 
that  is  so  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned. 
It  was  his  recreation  as  well  as  his  profession 
to  keep  a  steady  and  quick  hand  on  the  lever 
of  his  immense  business  operations,  which  he 
likened  to  a  machine  of  marvellous  complexity 
and  interest.  If  ever  a  man  succeeded  in  the 
great  game  of  life  by  methodical  rule,  it  was 
Mr.  Corbin.  He  had  no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  word  chance,  though  he  ~         D 

'  &  Game  Preserver. 

did  know  what  opportunity  meant. 
His  brain  could  grasp  with  a  rare  degree  of 
clearness  the  baffling  factors  of  a  business  situ- 
ation, and  when  this  was  done  the  rest  was 
as  the  solution  of  a  mathematical  problem. 
It  is  a  little  curious  that  a  man  of  this  stamp, 
who  would  rather  be  in  his  office  of  a  hot 
summer's  day  than  on  a  crystal  lake  in  the 
shadow  of  the  North  Woods,  should  have  be- 
fore him  as  his  chief  aim  and  ambition  the 
development  of  an  ideal  recreation  ground 
for  what  he  believed  was  destined  to  be  the 
largest  city  in  the  world.  Long  Island  Mr. 
Corbin  always  looked  on  as  the  natural  play- 
ground, sanitarium,  and  summer  refuge  of 
New  Yorkers,  and  from  the  first  thoughts  of 
the  railroad  which  made  its  shores  accessible 
to  the  wearied  city  people,  he  recognized  that 
this  was  the  chief  part  the  island  was  to 
play  in  the  future.  And  with  a  man  of  these 
habits  of  thought  and  action  it  is  even  more 
strange  that  he  should  have  given  so  much 
effort  and  money  to  a  task  based  chiefly 
on  the  entirely  sentimental  considerations 
of  preserving  the  large  game  animals  of 
America,  which  are  slowly  but  very  surely 
becoming  extinct  through  want  of  proper 
laws,  and  still  more  through  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  such  laws  as  there  are.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  Mr.  Corbin's  Blue  Mountain 
preserves  show  the  most  successful  and  im- 
portant effort  that  has  been  made  by  private 
means  to  afford  a  sanctuary  to  the  elk,  deer, 
and  other  threatened  species  of  large  game. 
The  preserves  extend  over  twenty-six  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  and  it  required  thirty  miles 
of  heavy  fencing  to  enclose  them.     The  cli- 
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mate  and  the  forest  conditions  are  nearly- 
perfect  for  the  home  of  buffalo,  elk,  deer, 
bear,  beaver,  and  wild  boar.  Some  of  these 
species  are  multiplying  rapidly,  and  there  are 
more  than  eight  hundred  elk,  seven  hundred 
deer,  and  five  hundred  wild  boars  at  large 
now,  with  probably  one  hundred  moose  and 
fifty-five  buffalo.  In  the  summer  of  1895  a 
couple  of  beavers  began  their  industrious 
dam-building,  and  shortly  after  their  arrival 
they  were  visited  by  several  of  their  own 
species,  though  where  the  strangers  came 
from  no  one  can  imagine,  as  no  colony  of 
beavers  was  suspected  in  that  region. 

Mr.  Corbin's  wilderness  is  rhanaged  with 
the  same  methodical  arrangements  that  ob- 
tain in  his  bank  and  his  railroad.  Ten  sta- 
tions have  been  made  to  furnish  homes  for  the 
game-keepers,  who  live  in  pleasant  cottages 
just  outside  of  the  forest  fence.  These  sta- 
tions are  all  connected  with  the  superintend- 
ent's house  by  telephone,  and  the  superin- 
tendent is  in  telephonic  communication  with 
Mr.  Corbin's  residence.  Every  day  except 
Sundays  there  are  reports  to  the  superin- 
tendent, who,  in  Mr.  Corbin's  lifetime,  wired 
them  to  his  office  in  New  York.  The  game- 
keepers have  to  report  on  any  trespassing,  on 
the  different  animals  they  have  seen,  and 
give  any  general  information  that  they  think 
would  interest  the  superintendent.  Once  in 
a  while  visiting  sportsmen  are  regaled  with  a 
hunt  on  the  mountain,  and,  needless  to  say,  it 
is  an  experience  which  any  Nimrod  might 
hanker  after.  The  extent  of  ground  is  suffi- 
ciently large  and  its  character  rough  enough 
to  make  any  game  killed  bring  a  sense  of 
desert,  and  yet  at  every  moment  there  is  a 
chance  for  almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
rifle  meat.  The  elk  which  the  hunting 
parties  secure  are  described  as  particularly 
fine  eating,  the  meat  being  very  much  more 
juicy  than  the  Virginia  deer,  while  the  wild 
boar  is,  from  a  gastronomic  point  of  view, 
far  superior  to  the  domestic  swine.  It  has  a 
gamy  flavor,  owing  to  the  nuts,  young  roots, 
and  berries  which  it  eats,  and  it  is  not  so  fat 
and  soft  in  flesh  as  the  Chicago  article.  Mr. 
Corbin's  project  is  to  the  game  preservation 
in  the  United  States  what  Mr.  Vanderbilt's 
work  at  Biltmore  is  to  the  cause  of  forest 
protection,  and  its  lessons  will  go  down  to 
generations  of  Americans  who  might  have 
missed  the  sight  of  a  buffalo  or  an  elk,  as 
one  of  the  best  works  of  a  useful  life. 


A  HARDENED  fisherman,  with  ag- 
gressive theories  about  the  pleasure 
and  value  of  close  observation,  de- 
scribed the  loveliness  of  a  certain  orchard- 
bordered  lake  in  Connecticut ;  and  especially 
how,  in  a  delicious  half  hour  of  cigar  after 
lunch,  he  had  counted  from  his  grassy  seat 
on  the  bank  not  less  than  twenty-seven  dis- 
tinct varieties  of  birds,  a  great  proportion  of 
them  songsters,  either  visible  or  audible  from 
that  one  coign  of  vantage.  Instead  of  show- 
ing the  appropriate  high  degree  of  interest, 
tinctured  with  admiration  for  the  ability  to 
find  and  appreciate  so  charming  a  spot  — 
instead  of  generously  asking  for  a  de- 
tailed enumeration  of  these  winged 
tu •  vu  r  .u    •     Birds,   Bonnets, 

things,  with  some  account  of  their  ,  iU 

.  .  '       .  and  the 

identification— an    auditor    merely Audubon Society. 

remarked  that  during  a  recent  Sun- 
day stroll  of  less  than  half  an  hour  he 
had  seen  on  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Forty- 
second  and  Fifty  -  ninth  Streets,  at  least 
forty  -  three  different  varieties  of  birds,  to- 
gether with  some  objects  which  could  not 
be  definitely  classified  at  a  casual  glance  as 
animal,  vegetable,  or  mineral.  Needless  to 
say  he  referred  to  the  bonnets  of  the  after- 
church  promenaders.  One  result  of  the  re- 
turning feather-wearing  fashion,  and  the  one 
which  prompts  this  paragraph,  is  the  gallant 
rise  to  action  of  the  champions  of  the  birds. 
Undismayed  by  the  experiences  of  the  Audu- 
bon Society  a  decade  ago,  a  new  association 
of  that  name  has  just  begun  an  active  cam- 
paign from  Boston  as  a  centre,  with  enthu- 
siastic branches  forming  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  membership  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Audubon  Society  already  numbers 
nearly  one  thousand  people,  who  have  agreed 
"  not  to  purchase  or  encourage  the  use  of 
feathers  of  wild  birds  for  ornamentation." 
School  children  become  life  members  on  pay- 
ment of  twenty-five  cents,  and  the  fee  for 
others  is  one  dollar.  The  phase  of  the  cur- 
rent fashion  especially  obnoxious  to  bird- 
lovers  is  the  aigrette  of  white  heron  plumes 
which  can  now  be  seen  in  delicate  flocks 
behind  the  show-windows  of  the  Broadway 
shops.  The  snowy  heron  is  a  very  beautiful 
and  harmless  bird,  but  she  does  not  happen 
to  be  numerous  enough  to  exist  in  a  state  of 
animated  nature  and  at  the  same  time  in  the 
bonnets  of  twenty  millions  of  ladies.  One 
excuse  for  the  bird's  lack  of  all-around  suf- 
ficiency   is    the     fact    that    these    particular 
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plumes  which  now  ornament  Broadway  are 
donned  by  the  parent  heron  in  nuptial  gayety 
and  during  the  period  of  maternity.  So  that 
each  fair  proprietor  of  an  aigrette  has  upon 
her  head  the  slaughter  of  not  only  one 
magnificent  heron,  but  of  a  whole  family. 
Now  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tourists 
visit  each  winter  the  southeastern  shores  of 
the  United  States  there  should  be  less  dif- 
ficulty in  arousing  a  righteous  indignation 
against  those  feather  -  hunters  that  have  al- 
most exterminated  the  millions  of  gorgeous 
birds  which  only  a  few  years  ago  brightened 
the  small  semi-tropical  islands  off  the  Texas 
and  Florida  coasts. 

That  the  effort  to  save  the  ornamental  bird- 
species  must  be  based  on  the  growth  of  a 
widespread  sentiment  for  their  preservation, 
rather  than  on  the  mere  enactment  of  laws 
against  butchery,  has  been  recognized  from 
the  first  by  those  people  who  join  with  their 
love  for  the  birds  some  experience  in  out-of- 
door  life.  And  it  produces  only  sadness  to 
read  in  the  circular  of  these  latest  reformers 
the  programme  for  legislative  aid.  No  hope 
can  be  had  from  new  prohibitory  laws. 
There  are  any  number  of  these  on  the  statute 
books  of  many  States,  but  there  is  no  pre- 
tence of  enforcing  them. 

Mr.  George  Bird  Grinnell  and  his  compan- 
ions in  the  earlier  crusade  brought  out  some 
curious  facts  in  regard  to  the  bird-slaughter 
caused  by  the  exigencies  of  bonnet  making. 
From  one  small  district  in  Long  Island  bird- 
skins  were  shipped  at  the  rate  of  200,000  a 
year,  and  the  entire  sacrifice  of  bird  life  for 
purposes  of  adornment  is  set  down  at  20,000,- 
000  songsters  per  year  in  America  alone. 
Lest  readers  of  a  mathematical  turn  should 
be  perplexed  by  the  consequence  of  an  accept- 
ance of  these  figures,  it  should  be  added  that  a 
bonnet  is  ofttimes  considered  incomplete  with 
the  spoils  of  a  single  bird.  One  correspondent 
reported  the  barbaric  splendor  of  a  hat  bearing 
the  heads  of  no  less  than  twenty  small  singing 
birds,  peering  in  a  ghastly  row  over  its  brim. 

It  is  a  good  omen  for  the  success  of  this 
newest  bird-saving  movement  beginning  in 
the  three  great  Eastern  cities,  that  its  argu- 
ments are  concentrated  honestly  on  the  senti- 
mental reasons  for  reform — its  sufficient  and 
surest  reason  for  existence.    It  must  be  purely 


a  matter  of  sentiment,  and  the  bird-lovers  are 
out  of  their  element  and  at  a  disadvantage  if 
they  appeal  to  other  arguments.  Some  of 
the  most  devoted  champions  of  the  Audubon 
Society  have  sought  to  make  a  stronger  fight 
by  appealing  primarily  to  the  material  value 
of  the  small  birds  as  insect  destroyers,  with 
an  added  claim  that  even  the  larger  hawk 
species  are  indispensable  to  agricultural  in- 
terests in  the  role  of  rat  and  mole  catchers. 
But  a  great  many  very  well-informed  people 
consider  that  the  song-birds  have  a  too  de- 
cided partiality  for  fruit  to  leave  them  eco- 
nomical agents  as  fly-catchers,  and  as  there  are 
really  sober  doubts  about  their  merits  which 
will  scarcely  be  settled  with  scientific  finality, 
it  seems  very  urwwise  to  make  arguments 
which  will  challenge  opposition  when  the 
aesthetic  reasons  for  protection  are  so  adequate 
and  so  generally  appreciated.  The  roughest 
old  farmer  will  become  suffused  with  anger 
at  the  wanton  slaughter  of  a  robin  which  has 
nestled  beside  his  porch  and  sung  him  awake 
in  the  cool  of  the  June  mornings,  but  if  you 
attempt  to  persuade  Reuben  that  the  destruc- 
tion worked  by  a  red-breast  with  epicurean 
certainty  in  the  very  choicest  strawberries 
and  cherries  is  paid  for  in  the  worm-killing  of 
a  bird  that  refuses  to  touch  an  elm  beetle — 
much  less  contract  for  some  hundred  millions 
of  them  —  you  will  have  a  difficult  case  in 
court.  If  any  further  proof  is  needed  of  the 
futility  of  this  plea  for  bird  protection,  one 
need  only  refer  to  a  short  letter  of  self- 
defence  from  no  other  than  John  Burroughs, 
who — of  all  men — had  been  accused  of  shoot- 
ing Baltimore  orioles.  The  author  of  "  Wake 
Robin  "  not  only  admitted  the  charge,  but 
announced  a  firm  intention  to  continue  his 
gun  practice  so  long  as  these  gayly  colored 
and  mellifluous  thieves  persisted  in  making 
inroads  on  the  fine  grapes  which  he  cultivated 
along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson.  If  we  want 
an  impregnable  position  as  bird  defenders  let 
us  say  honestly  that  we  obtain  more  enjoy- 
ment from  the  thrushes  singing  in  the  trees 
than  from  their  carefully  cured  remains  in 
ladies'  bonnets;  and  if  it  can  be  delicately  in- 
sinuated that  birds  in  the  latter  condition 
suffer  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  comparisons 
inevitable  from  their  situation  —  perhaps  we 
may  be  hearkened  to. 
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T  seemed  a  hazardous 
experiment  to  insti- 
tute a  series  of  inter- 
national athletic  contests 
under  the  name  of  Ohm- 
pic  Games.  The  sun  of 
Homer,  to  be  sure,  still 
smiles  upon  Greece,  and 
the  vale  of  Olympia  is 
still  beautiful.  But  no 
magician's  wand  and  no 
millionaire's  money  can 
ever  charm  back  into 
material  existence  the  set- 
ting in  which  the  Olym- 


pic Games  took  place.  It 
is  only  in  thought  that  we 
can  build  again  the  im- 
posing temples  and  porch- 
Copyright,  13%,  by  Charles  Set 
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es,  set  up  the  thousands  of  statues,  make 
the  groves  live  again,  bring  back  the 
artists,  musicians,  poets,  philosophers, 
and  historians,  who  came  both  to  gaze 
and  to  contribute  to  the  charm  of  the 
occasion.  Never  again  will  athletes 
move  in  such  an  athletic  atmosphere, 
winning  eternal  glory  in  a  few  brief 
moments.  The  full  moon  of  the  sum- 
mer evening  with  Pindar's  music  and 
wreaths  upon  the  victor's  brow  belong 
to  the  days  that  are  no  more,  to  the 
childhood  of  the  world  free  and  joyous. 
We  are  those  "upon  whom  the  ends  of 
the  world  are  conic."' 

Another  race  hath  been  and  other  palms  are  won. 

For  most  of  us  life  is  serious,  if  not 
sad. 

lbner's  Sons.    All  rights  reserved. 
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has  no  greater  glory  as 
long  as  he  lives  than 
what  he  does  with  his 
hands  and  his  feet." 
Clergymen  and  profes- 
sors over  fifty  years  old 
have  been  caught  in 
summer  -  time  in  the 
North  Woods,  or  else- 
where, showing  more 
pride  in  a  long  jump 
than  in  their  learning 
or  their  standing. 

Back  of  Olympia, 
against  which  the  phil- 
osopher  Xenojmanes 
protested,  and  back  of 
the  modern  "  athletic 
craze,"  so  feared  by 
some  of  the  serious 
friends  of  the  colleges, 
lies  the  athletic  in- 
stinct, which  has  caused 
history  thus  to  repeat 
itself.  The  Interna- 
tional Committee  was 
safe  in  appealing  to  this 
instinct,  and  the  first 
contest  at  Athens  has 
been  a  brilliant  suc- 
cess. 

If  it  did  not  have  the 
old  setting  at  Olympia, 
which  was  the  growth 
of  ages,  all  that  could 
be  done  to  replace  this 
was  provided.  The  re- 
stored Panathenaic 
Stadion  ;  innumerable 
bands  of  music  ;  con- 
certs ;  illuminations  at 
But  although  no  athletic  contest  will  Athens  and  Peirseus  ;  torchlight  pro- 
ever  have  the  splendor  of  Olympia,  the  cessions  and  fireworks ;  the  presence  of 
experiment  of  international  contests  the  royal  family  of  Greece  in  the  Sta- 
was  not  really  hazardous.  The  athletic  dion,  accompanied  hx  the  King  of  Ser- 
habit  may  be  in  a  measure  lost,  as  has  via,  the  Grand  Duke  George  of  Russia, 
been  shown  especially  in  Greece,  but  whose  engagement  to  Princess  Marie, 
the  athletic  instinct  never  dies.  Let  a  the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Greece, 
man  try  how  far  he  can  jump  or  throw  was  announced  on  the  day  before  the 
a  weight  almost  anywhere,  in  any  civil-  opening  of  the  games,  and  the  widow  of 
ized  country,  and  for  aught  I  know  also  the  late  Crown  Prince  Budolf  of  Aus- 
among  savages,  and  the  unoccupied  by-  tria  with  her  two  daughters  ;  and,  more 
standers  feel  an  irresistible  impulse  to  than  all,  a  maximum  attendance  of  sixty 
join  in  an  impromptu  athletic  contest,  thousand  people,  gave  something  to  re- 
The  desire  to  outleap,  outrun,  and  out-  place  Olympia,  and  almost  persuaded 
wrestle  is  just  as  strong  now  as  it  was  one  that  the  old  times  had  come  around 
when   old   Homer  recorded :    "  A  man    again    when   there   was   nothing  more 


Typical   Decorations  in  the  city  during  the  Games. 
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serious  to  do  than  to  outrun,  outleap, 
and  outwrestle. 

There  were  some  intellectual  accom- 
paniments of  the  occasion.  The  "Anti- 
gone "  of  Sophokles  was  presented  twice 
at  Athens  and  once  at  the  Peirteus,  in 
the  original  text,  with  music  for  the 
choruses  by  Mr.  Sakellarides,  a  Greek 
well  versed  in  Byzantine  music,  who 
also  with  his  fine  voice  and  boundless 
enthusiasm  officiated  as  chorus-leader. 
The  newspapers,  which  for  the  most 
part  represented  a  rival  faction  in  mu- 
sic, had  for  some  time  made  merriment 
at  the  idea  of  Sakellarides  vying  as  a 
composer  with  Mendelssohn.  For  the 
first  hour  of  the  first  presentation  the 
theatre  was  in  a  hubbub,  but  Sophokles, 
who  is  always  effective,  silenced  it.  The 
music,  which  was  somewhat  uniform, 
achieved  a  triumph,  in  that  some  of  the 
opposing  faction  confessed  that  it  was 
not  so  bad  as  they  had  expected,  which 
is  a  good  deal  for  a  musical  partisan  to 
say.  The  greatest  wrong  done  to  Sopho- 
kles was  that  the  actors  of  the  two  lead- 
ing roles,  Kleon  and  Antigone,  put  lit- 
tle soul  into  their  parts,  which  made 
the  play  a  disappointment  to  one  who 
had  seen  "Antigone  "  presented  at  Vas- 
sal' College  in  1893.  A  fine  opportunity 
was  lost. 

The  dead  also  were  not  forgotten. 
A  procession    of  BLHTING     TIC 

native  and  for- 
eign s  c  h  o  1  a  rs 
marched  past  the 
Academy  to  Ko- 
lonos,  and  with 
appropriate  cere- 
monies placed 
wreaths  upon  the 
somewhat  neg- 
lected monu- 
ments of  Karl 
Ottfried  Midler 
and  Charles  Le- 
normont. 

But  the  kernel 
of  everything  was 
the  events  of  the 
Stadion.  Here 
for  a  week  every- 
thing centred. 
The  wiles  of  the 
diplomats  ceased. 
There  was   no 


call  for  "poring  over  miserable  books." 
Bodily  excellence,  especially  the  power 
to  gather  all  ones  forces  together  for 
one  supreme  effort,  came  to  the  front. 
Almost  anyone  who  had  gifts  of  strength 
or  skill  had  an  opportunity  to  display 
them  and  to  win  generous  ajoplause. 
Young  men  full  of  the  gaudium  certa- 
minis  were  the  heroes  of  the  hour. 

An  ancient  Greek,  had  he  come  to 
life  again,  would  have  missed  some  of 
the  events  of  his  old  games.  The  pan- 
cration,  with  its  brutalities,  was  hapjnly 
lacking.  Even  boxing  was  omitted. 
He  might  have  asked  with  some  reason 
why  the  pentathlon  was  not  retained  as 
a  test  of  general  athletic  excellence. 
He  would  hardly  have  acquiesced  in  the 
substitution  of  the  boat-races  at  Pha- 
leron  for  the  ancient  chariot-races,  and 
would  doubtless  have  thought  the  pis- 
tol and  rifle  shooting  a  poor  substitute 
for  throwing  the  javelin.  Probably  he 
would  have  approved  of  the  swimming- 
matches,  and  looked  curiously  at  the 
fencing.  But  of  all  the  additions  to 
his  old  list  of  games  he  would  have 
found  lawn-tennis  and  bicycling  most 
removed  from  ancient  athletics.  Con- 
sidering, however,  not  the  shades  of 
ancient  Greeks  but  the  modern  world, 
ought  not  the  patrons  of  the  contest  to 
have  persuaded  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
ca T^>   .     .    . 
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cans  to  add  to  the  sports  games  of  foot- 
ball and  baseball  ? 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  the  com- 
mittee to  bring  the  hrst  contest  to 
Greece,  the  mother  of  athletics.  The 
visiting  contestants  were  forced  into 
contact  with  history,  and  their  visit  to 
Greece  was  an  education.  The  Greek 
athletes,  on  the  other  hand,  have  re- 
ceived an  impulse  and  a  suggestion  of 
higher  standards  than  they  had  hitherto 
thought  possible.  In  four  years  from 
now  they  will  be  among  the  foremost 
contestants  for  athletic  honors.  The 
effect  will  be  good  on  both  sides. 

Of  course  it  must  be  conceded  that 
the  success  achieved  at  Athens  might 
have  been  even  more  brilliant  at  Paris 
or  New  York,  but  who  knows  ?  Two 
circumstances  were  adverse  to  Athens  : 
First,  it  is  a  small  city  of  only  130,000 
inhabitants,  and  some  of  its  best  citi- 
zens felt  that  a  wrong  was  being  done 
to  it  in  thrusting  upon  it  the  burden  of 
an  honor  to  which  it  was  inadequate, 
and  that  foreigners  would  simply  come 
to  "  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land/' 
But  in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  the 
time  allowed  for  preparation,  Athens 
responded  nobly  to  the  call,  and  put 
the  doubters  to  shame.  It  was,  how- 
ever,  chiefly  George  Averoff,   who,    by 


furnishing  the  money  to  restore  the  old 
Panathenaic  Stadion,  contributed  to 
this  success.  The  visitors  are  unani- 
mous in  their  praise  of  the  adequate 
and  warm  hospitality  afforded  them  by 
the  Athenian  people. 

The  other  difficulty  was  the  season  of 
the  year,  and  this  difficulty  proved  in  a 
measure  irremediable.  The  time  was 
prescribed  within  somewhat  narrow 
limits.  Summer  was  excluded  on  ac- 
count of  heat,  and  winter  on  account  of 
certain  bad  weather.  October  was  a 
possibility,  but  some  time  in  the  spring 
was  the  natural  time  if  Greece  was  to 
be  the  place.  Perhaps  a  mistake  was 
made  in  choosing  a  date  a  few  weeks 
earlier  than  was  necessary.  But  even 
the  first  part  of  May  would  hardly  have 
obviated  the  difficulty,  which  excluded, 
for  example,  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club,  viz.,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
the  members  to  get  into  good  form  for 
track  athletics,  and  take  the  field  in  a 
country  so  distant  as  Greece  so  early  in 
the  year.  The  same  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Germans,  who  did  come. 
This  consideration,  to  say  nothing  of 
sonic  incipient  national  jealousies,  les- 
sened somewhat  the  number  of  con- 
testants from  several  countries.  Eng- 
land notably  was  not  well  represented. 
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For  America  the  time  was  particu- 
larly unfavorable,  as  it  practically  ex- 
cluded college  athletes,  for  whom  a 
visit  to  Greece  was  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired as  an  educational  stimulus.  It 
was  almost  impossible  for  students,  es- 
pecially seniors  approaching  graduation, 
to  secure  leave  of  absence  at  this  time 
of   the    vear.     Princeton    alone  of  the 


Hoyt,  and  Connolly  were  members  of 
Harvard  University,  which  was  thus  in- 
directly represented.  In  the  same  way 
Burke  represented  Boston  University, 
and  Curtis  represented  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  and  Co- 
lumbia College.  Thus  the  athletes  who 
represented  America  in  the  Stadion 
were  all  college  men,  making  for 
colleges,  perhaps  largely   through  the    America  a  fair  and  genuine  representa- 


influenee  of  Professor  Sloane,  who  has 
been  interested  in  the  enterprise  from 
its  inception,  sent  a  direct  representa- 
tion of  four  men  :  Bobert  Garrett,  Jr., 
Captain,  H.  B.  Jamison,  F.  A.  Lane,  and 
A.  C.  Tyler.  The  Boston  Athletic  As- 
sociation sent  a  delegation  composed 
of  Arthur  Blake,  T.  E.  Burke,  E.  H. 
Clarke,  T.  P.  Curtis,  and  W.  W.  Hovt. 
J.  B.  Connolly,  of  the  Suffolk  Athletic 
Club,  accompanied  them.    Blake,  Clark, 


tion.  Greece  will  not  soon  forget  this 
frank  response  from  so  remote  a  land. 
In  spite  of  the  poor  representation  of 
England  and  the  total  defection  of 
Italy,  Russia,  and  Turkey,  the  games 
took  on  a  fairly  international  character. 
There  was  also  a  danger  that  in  the 
first  part  of  April  there  might  be  bad 
weather.  In  the  first  days  of  May  there 
was  certainty  of  good  weather.  Still, 
even  in  April  one  might  count  the  dan- 
ger as  slight.  But 
this  year  the  worst 
that  could  be  ex- 
pected actually 
happened.  The 
multitude  present 
at  the  unveiling 
of  the  statue  of 
Averoff  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  Sta- 
dion, on  Sunday, 
the  day  before 
the  opening  of 
the  games,  was 
drenched  by  a 
heavy,  persistent 
rain.  Clouds  also 
huD  g  heavy  and 
dark  over  the  Sta- 
dion all  the  after- 
noon of  Monday, 
in  spite  of  which, 
however,  the 
games  went  on 
without  interrup- 
tion. Wednesday 
was  the  coldest 
day  since  Febru- 
ary, and  is  likely 
to  have  caused 
much  illness  in 
connection  with 
the  bicycle  races 
and  the  lawn- ten- 
nis tournament, 
since  a  cutting 
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north  wind  swept  over  the  plain  of  Pha-  niversary  of  Greek  Independence,  when 
leron  where  those  contests  were  held,  all  the  army  is  wont  to  appear  in  fine 
On  Thursday,   April  9th,  the   spite  of    array.     This  made  a  congeries  of  holi 


the  elements  ap- 
peared most  conspic- 
uously. Pentelicus 
was  covered  with 
snow  nearly  down  to 
its  base,  an  event  prob- 
ably unparalleled  in 
the  weather  record  for 
this  time  of  the  year. 
On  the  following  Mon- 
day the  boat-races  at 
Phaleron  were  post- 
poned, and  ultimately 
given  up,  on  account 
of  a  steady  gale  from 
the  south,  and  the 
crew  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco lost  their  chance 
in  the  races,  as  they 
had  to  leave  the  Pei- 
raeus  the  next  morn- 
ing. The  distribution 
of  the  prizes,  which 
was  to  take  place  on 
the  following  day,  was 
prevented  by  a  rain 
like  that  of  Easter. 
The  crowd  dispersed 
after  an  hour  of  fruit- 
less waiting  under 
umbrellas.  All  this 
more  than  justified 
the  forebodings  of 
the  King,  who  re- 
marked, when  he 
heard  of  the  time  pro- 
posed for  the  games, 
that  we  often  had  bad 
weather  about  Inde- 
pendence day;  and 
sent  the  visitors  awav 
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T.  B.  CONNOLLY,  Suffolk  A.  C,   U.  S.  A. 

The  first  man  to  win  a  final,  on  the  opening  day 
(triple  jump,  45  feet). 


days  almost  bewilder- 
ing to  one  wishing  to 
be  quite  sure  what  he 
was  celebrating,  and 
gave  to  the  period  of 
Easter  a  character  be- 
fitting the  name  given 
it  by  the  Greeks, 
"  Lambri,"  the  brill- 
iant. Easter  itself  was 
made  the  proagon  to 
the  games  by  the  un- 
veiling of  the  statue 
of  Averoff. 

The  attendance  in 
the  Stadion,  in  spite 
of  cold  weather,  ran 
up  to  35,000  on  the 
first  day.  It  was 
somewhat  less  on  sub- 
sequent days  until 
Friday,  the  last  great 
day,  when  the  Stadion 
was  filled  to  its  ut- 
most capacity,  i.e., 
with  50,000  people. 
But  outside  and  above 
the  enclosing  wall  of 
the  Stadion,  especial- 
ly on  the  west  side, 
where  the  hill  runs  up 
much  higher  than  this 
wall,  were  congregat- 
ed from  seven  to  ten 
thousand  more,  poor 
people,  a  sea  of  down- 
turned  faces,  remind- 
ing one  of  those  old 
Athenian  s  who,  not 
getting  iuto  the  thea- 
tre,   contented  them- 


with  the  false  impression  that  Greece  selves  with  "the  view  from  the  poplar." 
did  not  have  much  advantage  over  more  Many  more  stood  outside  the  entrance 
northern  countries  in  its  spring  weather,     to  the  Stadion,  just  across  the  Ilissos, 


For  Greece  the  time  was  in  one  way 
conspicuously,  brilliantly  opportune. 
Sunday,  April  5th,  was  the  Greek  Eas- 
ter, which  on  this  year  coincided  with 
the  Euroj^ean  Easter.  This  was  as  usual 
celebrated  with  pomp  and  noise  like  our 
Fourth  of  July,  the  law  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  large  torpedoes  being  in  abey- 
ance on  that  dav.  The  next  day.  the 
opening  day  of  the  games,  was  the  an- 


on ground  even  lower  than  the  floor  of 
the  Stadion,  where  they  could  see  noth- 
ing of  what  was  going  on  inside,  but 
could  only  catch  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  occasion  from  proximity.  On 
Friday  probably  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  people  were  massed  in  and 
about  the  Stadion,  besides  which  the 
whole  road  to  Marathon  was  lined  with 
spectators. 
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Entrance  to  the 
St  action  was,  ac- 
cording to  our 
ideas,  cheap 
enough,  being  two 
drachmas  for  the 
lower  half  and  one 
for  the  upper.  The 
drachma,  which  at 
par  is  a  franc,  ow- 
ing to  the  depreci- 
ated currency  of 
poor  Greece,  has 
now  a  value  of 
only  about  twelve 
cents.  It  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  res 
august  a  do  mi  in 
Greece  that  the 
newspapers  made 
an  appeal  to  the 
committee  during 
the  games  to  re- 
duce the  price  of 
admission  by  one- 
half,  on  the  ground 
that  heads  of  fam- 
ilies could  not 
afford  to  pay  such 
prices.  The  re- 
duction, it  was 
claimed,  would  fill 
the  Stadion,  and 
the  committee  was 
reminded  that  the 
object  of  the 
games  was  not  to 
make  money,  but 
to  have  a  joyous 
festival  for  all. 
Yawning  chasms 
of  seats  were  in- 
deed repellant. 
There  was  absolute 
safety  if  every  seat 
was  filled.  Noth- 
ing could  give  way  and  cause  a  panic, 
inasmuch  as  the  seats  of  Pemeus  stone, 
wood,  and  marble  were  but  a  lining  of 
the  solid  hillside  beneath.  But  no  re- 
duction was  made,  and  when  the  inter- 
est was  strong  enough  the  Stadion  was 
filled  without  it. 

The  forty  thousand  or  more  people 
who  were  present  at  the  opening  were 
enough  to  stir  that  deep  feeling  caused 
by   the   presence    of   a   multitude,  the 
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feeling  which  made  Xerxes  weep  at  the 
Hellespont.  When  King  George  en- 
tered with  his  family,  and  walked  the 
length  of  the  Stadion,  accompanied  all 
the  way  by  the  acclamations  of  this 
mass,  he  is  said  to  have  declared  his 
emotion  to  have  been  so  great  that  he 
could  with  difficulty  compose  himself 
for  the  great  historic  act  of  reopening 
the  Olympic  Games  after  they  had  re- 
mained in  abeyance  for  fifteen  centuries. 

S.  BERSES,   ONE  OF  THE  GREEK 
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The  audience,  like  the  athletes,  was 
cosmopolitan.  All  the  tongues  of  Eu- 
rope were  heard.  But  all  the  foreign- 
ers together  amounted  to  only  a  few 
thousands.  At  least  nineteen- twenti- 
eths of  the  mass  were  Greeks.  For 
the  reason  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
events  of  the  Stadion  were  won  by 
foreigners  the  enthusiasm,  which  on 
such  occasions  is  more  important  than 
mere  numbers  or  even  sharpness  of 
competition,  was  during  much  of  the 
time  somewhat  lacking.  The  applause 
was  generous,  but  not  wild. 

While  at  Olympia  a  mass  of  fellow- 
townsmen  watched  each  contestant 
with  the  keenest  interest,  in  the  Athe- 
nian Stadion,  even  if  the  crowd  had 
been    tolerably  evenly  apportioned  ac- 


cording to  the  nationalities  of  the  con- 
testants, it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
intensity  of  feeling  between  French- 
man and  German,  or  Englishman  and 
Greek,  could  have  equalled  that  which 
was  evoked  at  Olympia  between  Dorian 
and  Ionian.  Indeed  the  closer  the  tie 
and  the  more  intimate  the  acquaint- 
ance the  sharper  often  was  the  rivalry. 
A  Mantinean  could  more  easily  endure 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  or 
a  Locrian  than  at  the  hands  of  a  neigh- 
bor from  Tegea  who  might  cross  his 
path  any  day. 

In  the  games  at  Athens  the  generous 
national  rivalry  was  acknowledged  by 
the  displaying,  after  each  event,  of  the 
flag  of  the  victor's  country  on  a  pole 
erected  at  the  entrance  to  the  Stadion. 


ATHLETES,  THROWING  THE  DISCUS. 
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THE  WRESTLING  CONTEST.     (Friday,   late  afternoon.) 


Our  own  country  became  conspicuous 
at  the  outset.  On  Monday,  in  the  first 
contest  of  the  games,  Lane,  of  Prince- 
ton, won  the  first  heat  in  the  100 
metre  race.  This  seemed  almost  glory 
enough  for  one  day  ;  but  Burke  and 
Curtis  proceeded  to  win  the  other  two 
heats  also.  Next  came  the  triple  jump, 
which  was  won  by  Connolly,  and  the 
first  flag  that  was  run  up  was  ours. 
After  the  intervention  of  another  event, 
in  which  no  American  was  entered, 
came  the  throwing  of  the  discus,  in 
which  Garrett  beat  the  Greeks  at  what 
was  regarded  as  their  own  game,  and 
again  the  American  flag  went  up.  Next 
came  the  400  metre  race,  in  which  both 
heats  were  taken  by  Americans — Jami- 
son and  Burke.  In  the  five  contests 
of  the  day,  then,  the  Americans  had 
won  the  only  two  that  were  decided, 
and  in  two  of  the  others  they  had  won 
all  the  heats.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  victories  of  the  Americans  became 


the  talk  of  the  town.  The  Hungarians, 
who  alone  of  all  the  athletes  wore  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  on  the  street — straw-hats 
with  uniform  bands — had  scored  the 
first  point  in  the  favor  of  the  populace 
by  stepping  forward  and  depositing  a 
wreath  at  the  foot  of  the  AverofY  statue 
at  the  unveiling.  And  they  remained 
popular  all  through  the  festival.  But 
now  they  were  relegated  to  the  second 
place.  The  American  athletes  were 
the  heroes  of  the  hour.  They  were  li- 
onized and  followed  by  enthusiastic 
crowds  wherever  they  went  at  even- 
ing. One  paper  accounted  for  their 
prowess  by  the  consideration  that  in 
their  composite  blood  "  they  joined  to 
the  inherited  athletic  training  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  the  wild  impetuosity  of 
the  red-skin."  Even  the  Australian, 
who,  on  the  second  day  won  the  1,500 
metre  race,  was  set  down  as  one  of  us. 
An  educated  Greek,  whose  notions  of 
geography  being  derived  from  school- 
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THE   BROAD  JUMP.     (Tuesday.) 


days  were  probably  a  little  vague,  said    to  take  the  place  occupied  in  Homer 


to  me,  "  Australian,  why  it  is  the  same 
thing."  Being  busy  in  watching  an- 
other American  victory  I  had  no  time 
to  set  him  right. 

This  second  day  went  much  like  the 
first.  Curtis  began  by  winning  one  of 
the  two  heats  in  the  hurdle  race,  Hoyt 
coming  in  second.  Then  the  long  jump 
narrowed  down  to  three  Americans,  who 
finished  in  the  or- 
der, Clark,  Gar- 
rett, Connolly. 
Then  the  final 
heat  in  the  400 
metre  race  result- 
ed in  Burke  first, 
Jamison  second. 
Then,  after  a  close 
contest,  Garrett 
succeeded  in  put- 
ting the  shot  far- 
ther than  his 
Greek  competi- 
tor, the  favorite 
of  the  Stadion, 
whom  the  crowd 
called  Hermes, 
from  his  fine  f orm 
and  motions. 

The  Americans 
were  also  evident- 
ly great  favorites 
with  the  audience, 
partly,  perhaps, 
because  they  lived 
so  far  away   as 


by  "  the  blameless  JEthiopians,"  almost 
beyond  the  sphere  of  their  jealousies 
and  antipathies.  An  old  priest  who  sat 
two  seats  in  front  of  me  kept  turning 
and  asking,  with  smiles,  "Is  that  one  of 
yours  ?  "  adding,  after  an  affirmative  an- 
swer, "  Yours  are  doing  well.''  The 
danger  now  was  that  if  the  few  Ameri- 
can spectators  made  too  much  demon- 


THE  FINISH  OF  THE   HURDLE   RACE. 
(Marathon    Day.) 

Curtis,  the   American,    leading;    Goulding,  the 
Englishman,  a   close  second. 
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stration  this  good-will  might  be  turned 
to  envy. 

Three  times  again  this  second  day 
the  American  flag  went  up,  and  not 
until  the  iifth  event,  the  lifting  of  heavy 
weights,  did  another  flag  reach  the 
masthead  during  these  two  days  ;  then 
the  Danish  flag  was  displayed  for  the 
victory  in  lifting  with  two  hands,  and 
the  British  flag  for  the  victory  with  one 
hand.  In  the  sixth  and  last  event  of 
the  second  day,  the  1,500  metre  race, 
for    the    lirst    time    an    American    was 


beaten  by  a  man  of  another  nation, 
Blake  coming  in  second,  while  the  first 
place  was  taken  by  Flack,  an  Austra- 
lian, but  that  was  "  the  same  thing." 

It  was  almost  a  relief  when  Wednes- 
day was  given  up  to  contests  outside 
the  Stadion,  and  when  on  Thursday  the 
Germans  came  out  strong  on  their 
favorite  "  Turn  "  exercise,  their  squad 
excelling  the  Greeks  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  more  difficult  exercises  even 
when  the  Greek  squads  kept  better 
form.     The  Germans  also  showed  some 


Prince   George. 
GARRETT.   OF   PRINCETON.   PUTTING  THE   SHOT.     (Tuesday.) 
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brilliant  individual  prac- 
tice. On  this  day  the 
Greeks  also  succeeded 
in  getting  their  flag  to 
the  masthead. 

But  the  gymnastic  ex- 
ercises did  not  fill  the 
Stadion  as  the  running 
matches  had  done,  and  ': 
the  individual  contest  in 
vaulting    the    wooden 
horse,  with  twenty  con- 
testants,  and  the  hori- 
zontal bar  contest,  with 
about  the  same  number, 
nearly  emptied  it.     The 
victories  of  this  day  de- 
pended on  the  judgment  of  a  com- 
mittee, and  however  fair  the  award 
might  be,  it  was,  after  all,  a  matter 
of  opinion,  and  the  spectators  see- 
ing that  the  award  resulted  sometimes 
from  discussion  and  compromise,  kept 
their  own  opinion,  which  was  sometimes 
at  variance  with  that  which  found  ex- 
pression at  the  masthead. 

The  real  athletic  contest  is  that  which 
is  decided  by  measurements  and  time- 
keeping beyond  the  possibility  of  dis- 
pute, affording  results  which  the  spec- 
tators can  see  for  themselves.  Such  is 
pre-eminently  the  run.  This,  in  the 
present  games,  as  always  and  every- 
where, evoked  the  keenest  interest.  It 
is  explicable  that  for  over  fifty  years  at 
Olympia  the  games  consisted  simply  of 
running  matches,  and  that  they  were 
always  regarded  as  the  central  events. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  the  great  apostle, 
a  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews,  was  so  im- 
pressed by  this  feature  of  the  Greek 
games  that  he  is  constantly  alluding  to 
it,  saying,  "  So  run,"  "  Ye  did  run  well," 
"I  press  toward  the  mark."  In  the 
Athenian  Stadion  the  "  cloud  of  wit- 
nesses 
mind. 

"With  the  reassembling  in  the  Stadion 
on  Fridav  came  a  heightening;  of  the 
good  will  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Americans,  caused  by  the  American 
athletes  displaying  little  Greek  flags 
besides  their  own  and  the  distinctive 
marks  of  orange  and  black  for  Prince- 
ton and  the  unicorn's  head  for  the  Bos- 
ton Athletic  Association.  There  came 
also  a  repetition  of  the  same  story  of 
Vol.  XX.— 30 


A  CLERICAL  GROUP. 
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also  was   brought   vividly    to 


American  victories.  The  first  event  was 
the  final  heat  in  the  100  metre  race, 
which  was  won  by  Burke,  with  Hoff- 
mann, German,  second.  Then  the  com- 
petition in  the  high  jump  narrowed 
down,  like  the  long  jump  of  Tuesday, 
to  three  Americans — Clark,  Garrett,  and 
Connolly,  and  was  finally  won  by  Clark. 
Then  followed  the  final  heat  of  the  hur- 
dle race,  won  by  Curtis  in  an  excit- 
ing contest,  the  Englishman,  Goulding, 
being  neck  and  neck  with  him  at  the 
last  hurdle.  Then  came  the  pole  vault, 
which  was  immeasurably  drawn  out  by 
the  bar  being  lifted  inch  by  inch  for 
Greek  competitors,  long  before  the 
Americans,  Hoyt  and  Tyler,  had  felt 
called  upon  to  take  off  their  "  sweaters  " 
and  really  compete.  These  two  finally 
settled  the  contest  at  a  height  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  above  that  at  which  the 
other  contestants  had  struggled.  When 
Hoyt  had  won,  the  King  requested  him 
to  try  a  still  higher  notch,  3.30  metres, 
which  he  accomplished  to  the  King's 
evident  satisfaction.  But  even  this  was 
below  Hoyt's  own  previous  record.  It 
is  worthy  of  note  that  in  the  whole 
course  of  the  games  no  world  record 
was  broken. 
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Three  times  already  before  this  the 
American  flag,  and  no  other,  had  gone 
up  on  this  day.  A  detachment  of  the 
crew  of  the  San  Francisco,  who  had  not, 
like  the  other  Americans,  got  tired  of 
cheering  on  former  days,  roared  lustily 
everytime  the  flag  was  displayed.  But 
with  the  pole-vaulting  America  rested 
its  case  ;  and  even  before  its  flag  went 
up  for  this  fourth  time  the  great  event 
of  this  great  day  came  in,  preventing 
envy,  and  stopping  for  a  time  the  talk 
of  American  invincibility. 

The  Greeks  had  waited  long  for  their 
turn.  On  Tuesday  they  thought  that 
in  putting  the  shot  their  man  had  won, 
whereas  he  had  not  reached  by  several 
inches  a  mark  attained  by  Garrett  in 
one  of  his  earlier  trials.  For  the  first 
time  one  then  felt  the  real  heaving  of 
the  heart  of  the  multitude.  Misled  by 
the  applause  and  sharing  the  general 
impression,  the  man  intrusted  with  the 
posting  of  the  record  put  up  the  num- 
ber of  the  Greek  as  the  winner.  The 
revulsion  of  feeling  which  came  with 
the  speedy  correction  of  the  error  was 
all  the  more  painful.  It  was  not  until  a 
quarter  past  five  on  Thursday  that  the 
Greek  flag  was  run  up,  when  the  judges 
decided  that  Metropoulos  had  sur- 
passed the  others  in  the  gymnastic 
exercise  with  the  rings.  Then  the 
difference  was  made  manifest  between 
generous  applause  hitherto  bestowed 
on  foreigners  and  real  delight  in  vic- 
tory, all  the  more  intense  for  the  long 
delay  and  the  disappointment.  Then 
it  was  that  if  the  seats  had  not  rested 
upon  solid  earth  they  might  have  come 
down.  The  young  victor  after  being 
carried  about  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
crowd  went  to  the  dressing-room, 
kissed  by  his  father  and  brother  as  he 
passed  them.  At  last  the  Greeks  had 
an  Olympionikes,  although  it  was  only 
in  a  minor  feat  of  gymnastics.  But 
greater  things  were  yet  to  come. 

The  run  from  Marathon  was  felt  by 
all  the  Greeks  to  be  the  principal  event 
of  the  games.  National  pride  would 
have  been  deeply  touched  at  losing  it. 
Some  of  those  who  had  practised  this 
run  in  anticipation  would  have  been 
almost,  if  not  quite,  content  to  reach 
the  goal,  and  like  the  ancient  runner  on 
the  day  of  the  great  battle,  shout  out 


with  their  remaining  breath,  xaiperc, 
vlkQ)/x€v,  and  die. 

For  this  run  there  were  eighteen 
entries,  twelve  of  them  Greeks.  Ger- 
many, France,  Hungary,  the  United 
States,  and  Australia  were  also  repre- 
sented.  Stories  were  circulated  re- 
garding the  prowess  of  the  Australian 
and  the  American,  who  had  come  in 
first  and  second  in  the  1,500  metre 
race.  A  mile  run,  to  be  sure,  was  a 
different  thing  from  coursing  that  long 
road  from  Marathon.  Still  the  Greeks 
were  anxious.  The  men  started  from 
Marathon  at  two  o'clock  on  Friday,  to 
run  into  the  Stadion  to  a  string 
stretched  out  at  the  Sphendone,  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  kilometres,  or  about 
twenty-five  miles.  The  one  hundred 
thousand  people  waiting  for  them  in 
and  about  the  Stadion  could  know  noth- 
ing of  the  stages  of  the  contest,  how 
three  foreigners,  the  dreaded  Austra- 
lian and  the  dreaded  American,  and 
even  before  them,  the  Frenchman,  took 
the  lead  and  held  it  up  to  a  point  within 
a  few  miles  of  Athens  ;  how  they  one 
by  one  then  felt  the  awful  strain  of  the 
agony,  and  at  last  succumbed  easily  to 
anyone  who  seemed  to  have  retained 
more  strength  than  they  ;  and  how 
others,  fiercely  laboring,  came  one  by 
one  into  the  first  places — stages  after- 
ward so  graphically  told  by  those  who 
watched  them. 

Shortly  after  half -past  four  a  cannon- 
shot,  the  signal  that  the  leading  run- 
ner was  approaching,  electrified  the 
mass.  The  pole-vaulting  could  not  go 
on.  After  awhile  a  man  wearing  the 
Greek  colors,  light  blue  and  white,  was 
seen  struggling  toward  the  Stadion  amid 
the  yells  of  mvriads  of  throats,  "Ei- 
leen! Eileen !" (A  Greek!  A  Greek  !), 
and  as  he  made  his  way  through  the 
Stadion  the  crowd  went  mad  for  joy. 
The  stalwart  Crown  Prince,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  games,  and  the  still  more 
stalwart  Prince  George,  the  referee,  led, 
or  rather  almost  carried,  this  victor  be- 
fore the  royal  seat  in  the  Sphendone, 
and  the  usually  quiet  king  himself  had 
meanwhile  nearly  ripped  off  the  visor 
of  his  naval  uniform  cap  in  waving  it 
wildly  in  the  air.  Pity'  it  would  have 
been  had  a  foreigner  won  this  race. 
None  felt   this    more    keenlv  than   the 
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foreign  athletes  themselves.  All  who 
were  present  will  remember  the  com- 
motion of  the  crowd  in  the  Stadion  in 
that  moment  of  victory  as  one  of  the 
greatest  scenes  of  their  lives.  In  the 
gentle  light  of  the  sun  of  Attica,  as  it 
inclines  toward  the  horizon,  a  light  not 
known  elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  mag- 
nificent gift  of  Averoff,  the  new  Stadion 
— and  yet  the  old — receives  its  real 
dedication.  Athletics  were  crowned  in 
it  as  never  before  in  modern  times. 
Here  was  inspiration  for  a  painter. 

The  one  coveted  honor  of  the  games 
was  fairly  won  by  the 
Greeks,  and  held  al- 
most beyond  the 
reach  of  envy.  Short- 
ly after  the  winner's 
arrival  came  two  oth- 
er Greeks,  and  then 
an  Hungarian.  The 
next  five  in  order 
were  also  Greeks.  It 
was  a  Greek  victory 
with  a  vengeance. 

The  winner,  who 
accomplished  the 
run  in  the  remark- 
ably short  time  of 
two  hours,  fifty- eight 
minutes,  and  fifty 
seconds,  is  Spyridion 
Loues,  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  twenty-four 
years  old,  from  Ma- 
rousi,  a  village  on 
the  road  from  Athens 
t  o  Kephissia,  and 
near  to  the  latter 
place.  He  was  one  of  the  latest  en- 
tries for  the  race.  Just  before  going 
out  to  Marathon  on  Friday  he  is  said 
to  have  taken  the  sacrament  from  the 
priest  of  his  native  village,  saying  that 
he  wished  to  invoke  the  aid  of  heaven 
in  his  great  struggle. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  just  what 
Loues  has  been  doing  since  the  race. 
A  cycle  of  myths  is  already  growing  up 
about  him.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to 
be  present  at  this  genesis  of  myths  in 
which  the  newspapers  play  a  consider- 
able part.  It  was  reported  of  Loues 
that  he  declined  all  gifts  offered  him, 
and  declared  that  all  he  wished  was  the 
royal  clemency  for  his  brother,  who  was 


One  of  the   Street  Decorations 


in  prison.  But  since  he  has  asserted  in 
print  that  he  has  no  brother  in  prison, 
and  since  others  have  asserted  for  him 
that  he  has  no  brother  at  all,  that  myth 
is  for  the  present  disposed  of  as  far  as 
Athens  is  concerned  ;  but  who  can  stop 
a  fiction  that  is  gone  out  into  all  the 
earth?  The  same  may  be  said  of  an- 
other story  published  in  the  papers 
here  in  regard  to  Garrett,  to  the  effect 
that  after  his  victory  in  putting  the 
shot  he  sent  home  to  Princeton  this 
telegram,  "  Guskos  conquered  Europe, 
but  I  conquered  the  world.''  A  news- 
pa  p  e  r  man  subse- 
quently  confessed 
that  this  telegram 
was  a  fiction  of  his, 
but  he  took  great 
pride  in  it  ;  for  he 
said  it  was  what  Gar- 
rett ought  to  have 
sent.  It  was  also  re- 
ported in  the  papers 
that  the  American 
athletes  just  before 
running  and  jump- 
ing bowed  their 
heads  and  "said 
American  prayers." 

But  to  return  to 
Loues,  what  seems 
to  be  known  about 
him  is  that  while  ev- 
erybody in  Athens 
wanted  to  get  hold 
of  him  and  give  him 
something  —  watch- 
es, suits  of  clothes, 
freedom  of  barber 
shops  and  cafes  for  life,  in  short, 
to  spoil  him  —  he  hurried  away  to 
his  native  village  to  share  his  happi- 
ness with  his  most  intimate  friends. 
On  Sunday,  dressed  in  fustanella,  he 
took  breakfast  at  the  royal  palace  with 
the  other  athletes  and  members  of  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  games,  and 
bore  himself  with  becoming  modesty, 
but  with  composure,  even  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King.  As  lie  went  out  he 
was  met  at  the  door  by  his  father,  who, 
as  they  drove  slowly  through  the 
streets,  enjoyed  his  son's  glory  so  visi- 
bly that  one  hoped  that  it  might  be  as 
continuous  as  that  of  one  of  the  old 
Olympic  victors,  and  that  he  might  re- 
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main  also  as  modest  as  before  the  vic- 
tory. If  he  does  fulfil  the  latter  wish 
his  victory  in  this  will  be  even  greater 
than  that  already  won.  Of  course  he 
has  not  been  able  to  prevent  cafes  from 
being  named  after  him,  but  he  has  re- 
fused an  offer  of  25,000  drachmas 
from  one  man  and  of  100  drachmas 
a  month  for  life  from  another,  partly, 
at  least,  from  a  desire  to  keep  his 
amateur  standing  as  an  athlete,  and 
perhaps  run  again  from  Marathon  in 
1900. 

The  thorough  and  unquestioned 
amateur  spirit  of  the  whole  contest  is 
most  conspicuously  shown  in  this  case 
of  Loues ;  but  besides  this  a  charge 
made  in  one  of  the  papers  that  a  Ger- 
man, Schumann,  who  won  the  wrest- 
ling match,  was  a  professional,  was 
thoroughly  sifted  and  disproved.  The 
entire  absence  of  betting  also  is  an- 
other pleasant  feature  in  which  the 
games  differed  from  many  other  ath- 
letic contests  of  the  modern  world. 
Athletics  moved  on  a  high  plane,  and 
were  carried  on  with  a  dignity  that 
ought  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  amateur  spirit  of  the  occasion 
was  emphasized  again  at  the  final 
scene,  the  distribution  of  the  prizes. 
Although  the  bestowal  of  a  prize  can 
never  equal  in  interest  the  winning  of 
it,  still  an  enormous  crowd  had  gath- 
ered in  the  Stadion  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing after  the  disappointment  of  Tues- 
day. It  was  the  gala  day  of  the  festival, 
with  no  anxious  straining  of  mind  or 
muscle,  but  pervaded  by  general  glad- 
ness. The  prizes  looked  very  simple, 
the  committee  having  decided  to  award 
no  prizes  of  value.  But  there  lay  one 
prize  which  an  Olympionikes  might  well 
covet,  branches  of  wild  olive,  fresh 
from  Olympia,  to  be  given  to  each  vic- 
tor along  with  his  medal  and  diploma. 
Those  who  had  won  two  contests  re- 
ceived two  branches.  When  the  king 
had  given  to  each  victor  his  prizes  with 
fitting  words  and  smiles,  the  crowd 
appropriated  the  remainder  of  the  pile 
of  branches.  Every  twig  and  every 
leaf  was  treasured  up  as  a  souvenir  of 
the  occasion. 

The  Crown  Prince  had  offered  a  sil- 
ver cup  to  the  victor  with  the  discus. 
The  king  for  a  moment  gave  place  to 


the  Crown  Princess,  the  sister  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  who  presented 
this  beautiful  cup  to  Garrett.  Loues 
also  must  needs  have  something  more 
than  the  "  corruptible  crown."  He  re- 
ceived the  magnificent  silver  cup  given 
by  the  Frenchman  Breal,  as  well  as  an 
ancient  vase  portraying  a  race,  which 
he  afterwards,  with  rare  good  sense, 
presented  to  the  museum.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Loues  was  again  the  signal 
for  the  crowd  to  turn  frantic  with  joy. 
Greek  flags  appeared  everywhere,  from 
the  big  one  at  the  masthead  to  the  little 
ones  carried  up  into  the  air  by  numer- 
ous doves.  Flags  and  flowers  literally 
filled  the  air. 

As  the  participants  and  patrons  of 
the  games  reflect  over  the  events  of  the 
ten  days  their  unanimous  feeling  is 
well  expressed  in  the  phraseology  em- 
ployed by  one  of  their  number.  "  I  am 
an  optimist,"  said  he,  "and  I  always 
expected  a  success ;  but  I  never  ex- 
pected such  a  success."  Greece  has 
not  only  won  the  Marathon  run,  but  it 
has  gained  a  standing  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  whose  delegates 
will  never  forget  their  reception  here. 
It  is  a  small  and  poor  kingdom,  but 
like  ancient  Hellas,  great  in  qualities  of 
soul. 

During  and  since  the  games  events 
have  in  one  way  taken  an  unexpected 
turn.  So  elated  were  the  Greeks  with 
the  happy  way  in  which  everything  was 
going  that  they  early  began  to  think  of 
having  the  next  meet  also  at  Athens. 
The  thought  perhaps  did  not  originate 
with  them.  It  was  reported  at  first  as 
a  suggestion  of  England,  coming  as  an 
expression  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  No- 
body seems  to  have  thought  of  the  in- 
congruity of  England,  which  was  hard- 
ly represented  in  the  present  contest, 
being  the  proposer  ;  but  the  proposal 
was  eagerly  caught  up.  King  George 
was  only  voicing  the  sentiment  of 
which  the  air  was  full,  when,  at  the 
breakfast  given  to  the  athletes  at  the 
palace,  he  expressed  the  hope  that, 
"  in  view  of  the  success  of  the  games 
the  strangers  who  have  honored  Greece 
writh  their  presence,  and  who  have  been 
so  cordially  received,  will  fix  upon  our 
country  as  a  European  meeting-place 
of   the  nations,  as  the  continuous  and 
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abiding  field  of  the  Olympic  Games." 
This  utterance  was  seconded  a  few  days 
later  by  the  following  memorial,  drawn 
up  and  signed  by  all  the  American  ath- 
letes : 

To  His  Royal  Highness,  Const  ant  ine,  Crown 
Prince  of  Greece. 

We,  the  American  participants  in  the  In- 
ternational Olympic  Games  of  Athens,  wish  to 
express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  people  of  Greece,  our  heart- 
felt appreciation  of  the  great  kindness  and  warm 
hospitality  of  which  we  have  been  continually 
the  recipients  during  our  stay  here. 

We  also  desire  to  acknowledge  our  entire 
satisfaction  with  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
conduct  of  the  games. 

The  existence  of  the  Stadion  as  a  structure 
so  uniquely  adapted  to  its  purpose :  the  proved 
ability  of  Greece  to  competently  administer  the 


games  ;  and  above  all,  the  fact  that  Greece  is 
the  original  home  of  the  Olympic  Games ;  all 
these  considerations  force  upon  us  the  convic- 
tion that  these  games  should  never  be  removed 
from  their  native  soil. 


This  memorial,  signed  also  by  many 
resident  Americans,  had  all  the  more 
significance  from  the  fact  that  America 
had  already  been  designated  by  the  In- 
ternational Athletic  Committee  as  the 
place  for  the  games  in  1904. 

But  this  movement  was  especially 
unwelcome  to  the  French,  who  had 
counted  upon  having  the  games  as  an 
ornament  to  their  great  exhibition  at 
Paris  in  1900.  Baron  Coubertin,  the 
member  of  the  International  Commit- 
tee for  France,  and  perhaps  more  than 
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any  other  one  man  the  originator  of 
the  whole  project  of  the  revival  of  the 
Olympic  Games,  was  too  good  a  diplo- 
matist to  give  up 
this  great  advan- 
tage without  an 
effort.  In  a  semi- 
official conference 
with  the  Crown 
Prince  he  pro- 
posed what  he 
wished  to  have  re- 
garded as  a  com- 
pliance with  the 
general  desire  : 
that      Athens 

should  have  its  quadrennial  games,  and 
that  foreign  athletes  should  be  invited 
to  take  part  in  them  ;  but  that  these 
games  should  be  called  the  "  Athenaia," 
as  a  more  suitable  name,  and  that  they 
should  take  place  in  1898,  1902,  and  so 
on.  That  the  International  Games  al- 
ready projected  should  be  held  accord- 
ing to  the  programme  originally  drawn 
up  by  the  committee  :  in  Paris,  in  1900  ; 
in  America,  1904 ;  Stockholm,  1908  ; 
London  or  Berlin  being  suggested  as 
the  next  place,  all  the  great  capitals  to 
have  their  turn  sooner  or  later. 

It  did  not  require  much  perspicacity 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks  to  see  that 


Medal  presented  io  Victors. 


this  was  only  a  seeming  compliance,  and 
that  the  "Athenaia"  would  be  over- 
shadowed by  the    games   at  the  great 

capitals  which 
would  bear  the 
name  "  Olympic 
Games."  With 
them  it  was  "  Aut 
Csesar,  aut  nul- 
lus." 

While  Couber- 
tin  falls  back  on 
an  international 
agreement,  the 
Greeks  plead  that 
not  only  is  a  neu- 
tral country  the  natural  gathering-place, 
but  that  contrary  policy  is  confronted 
by  a  danger  threatening  to  shipwreck 
the  games  so  successfully  launched,  viz., 
that  if  the  games  are  held  in  Paris  in 
1900,  Germany  will  never  tolerate  wait- 
ing twelve  years  longer  for  her  turn,  will 
perhaps  even  take  umbrage  at  France 
being  preferred  for  the  first  place. 

From  all  this  it  seems  clear  that  the 
Olympic  Gaines,  wherever  they  are  to 
be  held — and  this  rests  with  the  Inter- 
national Committee — have  become  the 
prize  in  an  international  contest,  and 
that  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
America  secures  that  prize  in  1904. 


LEAVING    Tele    stab 


H.  C.  BUNNER 


By  Brainier  Matthews 


ONLY  a  few  weeks  ago  Death  put 
an  end  to  a  friendship  that  had 
endured  for  nineteen  years  — 
nearly  the  half  of  my  friend's  life,  as  it 
happened,  for  he  was  but  forty  when  he 
died,  and  only  a  little  less  than  the  half 
of  mine  ;  and  in  all  these  years  of  our 
manhood  there  had  never  been  the  shad- 
ow of  a  cloud  over  the  friendship.  We 
had  lived  in  the  same  house  for  awhile  ; 
we  had  collaborated  more  than  once ; 
we  had  talked  over  our  plans  together ; 
we  had  criticised  each  other's  writ- 
ings ;  we  had  revised  each  other's  proof- 
sheets  ;  and  there  was  between  us  nev- 
er any  misunderstanding  or  doubt,  nor 
any  word  of  disagreement.  I  never 
went  to  Bunner  for  counsel  or  for  aid 
that  I  did  not  get  it,  freely  and  sympa- 
thetically given,  and  always  exactly 
what  I  needed.  Sympathy  was  indeed 
the  keynote  of  Bunner's  character,  and 
cheery  helpfulness  was  a  chief  of  his 
characteristics.  To  me  the  companion- 
whip  was  of  inestimable  benefit ;  and  it 
is  bitter  to  face  a  future  when  I  can  no 
more  hope  for  his  hearty  greeting,  for 
the  welcoming  glance  of  his  eager  eye, 
for  the  solid  grip  of  his  hand,  and  for 
the  unfailing  stimulus  and  solace  of  his 
conversation. 

It  was  late  in  the  winter  of  1877  that 
I  made  Bunner's  acquaintance,  three  or 
four  weeks  after  the  first  number  of 
Puck  had  been  issued  in  English.  In 
the  fall  of  1876  Messrs.  Keppler  & 
Schwarzmann  had  started  a  German 
comic  paper  with  colored  cartoons,  and 
it  had  been  so  well  received  that  they 
were  persuaded  to  accept  Mr.  Sydney 
Rosenfeld's  suggestion  to  get  out  an 
edition  in  the  English  language  also, 
utilizing  the  same  cuts  and  caricatures. 
Bunner  had  already  aided  Mr.  Rosen- 
feld  in  a  journalistic  venture  which  had 
died  young  ;  and  he  was  the  first  man 
asked  to  join  the  small  staff  of  the  new 
weekly. 

He  was  then  barely  twenty-two  years 
old,  but  he  had  already  had  not  a 
little  experience  in  journalism.  Edu- 
Vol.  XX.— :i2 


cated  at  Dr.  Callisen's  school,  he  had 
been  prepared  for  Columbia  College  ; 
but  at  the  last  minute  he  had  given  up 
his  college  career,  much  as  Washington 
Irving  had  chosen  to  do  three-quarters 
of  a  century  earlier.  When  he  took  his 
place  as  a  clerk  in  an  importing  house 
— an  experience  that  was  to  give  him  an 
invaluable  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
mercantile  New  York — he  had  supple- 
mented his  schooling  by  much  brows- 
ing along  the  shelves  of  the  library  of 
his  maternal  uncle,  Henry  T.  Tucker- 
man.  He  had  taken  Thoreau's  advice 
to  "read  the  best  books  first,  or  3-011 
may  not  have  a  chance  to  read  them  at 
all."  When  he  gave  up  this  place  and 
trusted  to  his  pen  to  make  a  living  he 
had  his  British  essayists  at  the  ends 
of  his  fingers  and  his  British  poets  at 
the  tip  of  his  tongue.  He  had  been 
brought  up  on  Shakespeare.  He  was 
a  fail'  Latinist,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
lover  of  Horace  whose  own  style  lacks 
savor.  While  he  was  writing  for  the 
Arcadian,  another  short-lived  journal, 
he  was  able  to  increase  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  latter-day  literatures  of 
France  and  Germany.  This  was  an 
equipment  far  richer  than  that  of  the 
ordinary  young  man  who  becomes  an 
assistant  on  a  comic  paper. 

The  early  numbers  of  Puck  abound 
in  evidences  of  Bunner's  manifold 
qualifications  for  his  new  position. 
He  had  wide  reading  to  give  flavor 
to  his  writing,  he  had  wit.  he  had 
humor,  he  was  a  master  of  parody  in 
prose  and  verse,  he  had  invention  and 
ingenuity  and  unfailing  freshness,  and 
above  all  he  had  the  splendid  fecundity 
of  confident  youth.  The  staff  of  the 
paper  was  very  small,  and  little  nioney 
could  be  spent  for  outside  contribu- 
tions ;  and  there  were  many  weeks 
when  nearly  half  of  the  whole  number 
was  written  by  Bunner.  More  than 
half  of  the  good  things  in  Puck'  were 
Bunner's,  as  I  <L*x>Yered  when  I  paid 
my  first  visit  to  the  office. 

I  had  contributed  to  Mr.  Rosenfeld's 
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earlier  venture,  and  when  the  new  jour- 
nal was  started  I  opened  communica- 
tion with  him  again.  One  day  I  was 
asked  to  call.  The  office  of  Puck  was 
then  in  a  dingy  building  in  North  Will- 
iam Street,  since  torn  down  to  make 
room  for  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Mr. 
Bosenfeld  met  me  at  the  street  door, 
and  after  our  first  greetings  we  passed  by 
the  printing  machinery  on  the  ground 
floor  and  began  our  ascent  to  the  edi- 
torial room  in  an  upper  story.  I  com- 
plimented Mr.  Bosenfeld  on  something 
in  the  current  number  of  Puck — I  for- 
get now  what  it  was,  but  I  think  it  was 
a  certain  "  Ballad  of  Burdens."  "Bun- 
ner  wrote  that,"  I  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Bosenfeld,  who  had  a  hearty  apprecia- 
tion of  his  fellow-worker's  ability.  As 
we  toiled  up  the  next  flight  of  stairs  I 
praised  something  else  I  had  seen  in 
the  pages  of  Puck,  and  Mr.  Bosenfeld 
responded,  "  That  was  Bunner's  too." 
On  the  third  landing  I  commended  yet 
another  contribution,  only  to  be  told 
for  the  third  time  that  Bunner  was  the 
author  of  that  also.  Then  we  entered 
the  bare  loft,  at  one  end  of  which  the 
artists  had  their  drawing-tables,  while 
at  the  other  end  stood  the  sole  editorial 
desk.  And  there  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
shaking  hands  with  the  writer  of  the 
various  articles  I  had  admired.  He 
was  beardless  and  slim,  and,  in  spite  of 
his  glasses,  he  impressed  me  as  veiy 
young  indeed.  He  had  ardor,  vivacity, 
and  self-possession,  and  it  did  not  take 
me  long  to  discover  that  his  comrades 
held  him  in  high  esteem.  As  for  my- 
self, I  liked  him  at  first  glance ;  and 
that  afternoon  a  friendship  was  founded 
which  endured  as  long  as  his  life. 

A  few  weeks  later  Mr.  Bosenfeld  and 
Messrs.  Keppler  &  Schwarzmann  dis- 
agreed and  he  left  the  paper.  Then 
Bunner  succeeded  to  the  editorship. 
In  those  days  Puck  was  still  but  an 
experiment  ;  and  it  was  long  doubt- 
ful whether  or  not  it  would  survive,  as 
none  of  its  countless  predecessors  had 
been  able  to  do.  That  it  did  not  die 
young  as  Vanity  Fair  had  died  and 
Mrs.  Grundy  and  Punchinello,  was  due, 
I  think,  to  the  fortunate  combination 
of  the  caricaturing  adroitness  of  Joseph 
Keppler,  the  business  sense  of  Mr. 
Schwarzmann, and  the  editorial  resource- 


fulness of  Bunner.  To  apportion  the 
credit  exactly  among  these  three  is  im- 
possible and  unnecessary  ;  the  qualities 
of  all  three  were  really  indispensable 
to  the  ultimate  strength  of  the  new 
weekly.  It  was  not  long  after  Bunner 
became  editor  that  the  circulation  of 
the  edition  of  Puck  printed  in  English 
began  to  gain  on  the  circulation  of  the 
edition  printed  in  German  ;  and  after 
awhile  the  owners  discovered  that  in- 
stead of  having  a  German  paper  Avith 
an  offshoot  in  English  they  had  in  fact 
a  paper  in  English  with  an  annex  in 
German.  Bunner  it  was  wTho  acted  as  a 
medium  between  the  German  origina- 
tors of  Puck  and  the  American  public. 
No  paper  could  have  had  a  more  loyal 
editor,  and  for  years  Bunner  put  the 
best  of  his  strength  into  its  pages.  He 
had  been  known  to  say  that,  after  his 
family,  his  first  thought  was  for  Puck. 

At  first  he  did  not  care  for  politics, 
taking  more  interest  in  literature,  in 
the  drama  and  in  art,  and  having  given 
little  thought  to  public  affairs.  But  he 
soon  saw  how  great  an  influence  might 
be  wielded  by  the  editor  of  a  comic 
paper  who  should  accompany  the  po- 
litical cartoon  with  persuasive  com- 
ment ;  and  wTith  tins  perception  came 
a  sense  of  his  own  responsibility.  He 
began  at  once  to  reason  out  for  him- 
self the  principles  which  should  govern 
political  action.  He  did  his  own  think- 
ing in  politics  as  in  literature  ;  he  wras 
as  independent  as  he  was  patriotic.  In 
Lowell's  essay  on  Lincoln  we  are  told 
that  even  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Bebel- 
lion  there  were  not  wanting  among 
us  men  "wTho  had  so  steeped  their 
brains  in  London  literature  as  to 
mistake  cockneyism  for  European  cult- 
ure, and  contempt  of  their  country  for 
cosmopolitan  breadth  of  view."  To  say 
that  Bunner  w7as  wholly  free  from  any 
taint  of  anglomania  is  to  state  the  case 
mildly  ;  his  Americanism  was  as  sturdy 
as  Lowell's.  He  was  firmly  rooted  in 
the  soil  of  his  nativity.  He  was  glad 
that  he  was  an  American  and  proud 
of  being  a  New  Yorker.  He  saw  that 
creatures  of  the  type  that  Lowell 
scorned  still  lingered  on  ;  and  if  he 
were  intolerant  toward  any  one  it  was 
toward  the  renegade  American,  the 
man  without  a  country. 
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But  Buniier  was  rarely  intolerant. 
His  imagination  was  quick  enough  to 
let  him  understand  why  those  who  op- 
posed him  should  hold  a  different  view 
of  the  duty  of  the  moment  ;  and  he  set 
himself  to  the  task  of  persuading  his 
opponents.  He  met  them,  not  with  in- 
vective, but  with  an  appeal  to  their  rea- 
son. And  this  is  the  way  in  which  he 
was  able  to  make  the  editorial  page  of 
Puck  a  power  for  good  in  the  land.  In 
its  nature  journalism  must  be  epheme- 
ral ;  and  perhaps  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  work  Bunner  did  in  inciting 
his  readers  to  independence  of  thought 
is  already  half  forgotten,  and  that  it 
never  even  received  the  full  recognition 
it  deserved. 

Until  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  in 
1884  Puck  might  have  been  called  an 
independent  Republican  paper ;  but 
after  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Cleveland, 
Puck  was  an  independent  Democratic 
paper.  Bunner  greatly  admired  the 
stalwart  manliness  of  Mr.  Cleveland's 
character.  He  was  like  the  President 
in  that  he  had  made  no  special  study 
of  economics  until  a  consideration  of 
the  tariff  was  forced  upon  him.  This 
seemed  to  him  a  question  to  be  solved 
by  common  sense  ;  and  having  found  a 
solution  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind, 
he  thought  he  could  bring  others  over 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  if  he  reasoned 
with  them  calmly,  assuming  that  they 
knew  no  more  than  he  did  and  that  they 
were  as  disinterested  as  he  and  as  intel- 
ligent. Perhaps  it  was  even  an  advan- 
tage to  him  then  that  he  had  taken  to 
the  study  of  this  problem  only  a  little 
while  before,  for  he  had  thus  a  closer 
understanding  of  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  the  voters  were  whom  he  wished 
to  convince.  Certainly  nothing  less 
academic  can  well  be  imagined  than 
Bunner's  discussion  of  the  tariff.  He 
dignified  always,  and  direct,  and 
plain  -  spoken  ;  and  above  all  he  was 
persuasive  —  a  great  novelty  in  the 
dispute  between  protection  and  free- 
trade.  Bunner  held  that  hard  words, 
even  if  they  broke  no  bones,  changed 
no  man's  opinions  ;  and  what  he  sought 
not  an  occasion  for  self-display  but 
a  chance  to  make  converts.  He  met  the 
men  he  addressed  on  their  own  level 
and  with  neither  condescension  nor  af- 


fectation of  superiority ;  and  his  man- 
ner invited  them  to  talk  the  matter 
over  quietly.  In  argument  he  acted  on 
Tocqueville's  maxim  that  "  he  who  de- 
spises mankind  will  never  get  the  best 
out  of  either  others  or  himself."  He 
explained  that  there  was  no  cause  for 
any  excitement  '  and  that  the  subject 
was  really  far  simpler  than  most  people 
thought  ;  and  having  thus  won  willing 
listeners,  he  set  forth  his  own  views, 
very  clearlv  and  with  everv-dav  illustra- 
tions. 

Bunner  was  at  first  not  only  the  editor 
of  the  journal,  responsible  for  all  that 
went  into  it,  for  the  letterpress  and  for 
the  cuts  and  for  the  mechanical  make- 
up ;  he  was  also  the  chief  contributor, 
as  he  had  been  when  Mr.  Rosenfeld  was 
in  charge.  What  a  comic  paper  needs 
above  all  is  not  a  group  of  brilliant  wits 
sending  in  their  best  things  whenever 
the  inspiration  chances  to  strike  them  ; 
it  is  the  steady  and  trustworthy  writers 
who  can  be  counted  on  regularly,  week 
in  and  week  out,  to  supply  "  comic  copy  " 
not  below  a  certain  average.  Bunner  was 
very  much  more  than  a  mere  manufact- 
urer of  "  comic  copy,"  but  he  could 
act  in  this  capacity  also  when  need  was. 

Into  the  broad  columns  of  Pud'  dur- 
ing the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence 
Bunner  poured  an  endless  stream  of 
humorous  matter  in  prose  and  verse. 
Whatever  might  be  wanted  he  stood 
ready  to  supply — rhymes  of  the  times, 
humorous  ballads,  vers  de  societe,  verses 
to  go  wdth  a  cartoon,  dialogues  to  go 
under  a  drawing,  paragraphs  perti- 
nent and  impertinent,  satiric  sketches 
of  character,  short  stories,  little  come- 
dies, nondescript  comicalities  of  all 
kinds.  Whatever  the  demand  upon  him 
he  was  ready  and  able  to  meet  it ;  he 
had  irresistible  freshness  and  dauntless 
fecundity.  No  doubt  very  much  of  this 
comic  journalism  was  no  better  than 
it  pretended  to  be  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  of  it  was  worthy  of  rescue 
from  the  swift  oblivion  of  the  back  num- 
ber. The  average  was  surprisingly  high 
and  the  variety  was  extraordinary.  And 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  in  even  the  slight- 
est specimen  of  Bunner's  "  comic  copy 
it  was  impossible  not  to  see  that  the 
writer  was  a  gentleman,  that  his  v 
not   a  bitter   wit.    and   that  he  had  al- 
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ways  the  gentle  kindliness  of  the  true 
humorist. 

For  one  figure  especially  that  Bun- 
ner  evoked  in  those  days  of  struggle,  I 
had  always  a  keen  liking.  That  was 
the  character  of  V.  Hugo  Dusenberry, 
the  professional  poet,  prepared  to  ply 
for  hire,  to  fill  all  orders  promptly,  to 
give  you  verse  while  you  wait,  and  to 
write  poems  in  every  style,  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  This  was  a  delightful  con- 
ception, with  a  tinge  of  burlesque  in  it, 
no  doubt,  and  perhaps  without  the  re- 
straint of  Bunner's  more  mature  art. 
V.  Hugo  Dusenberry  enlivened  the 
pages  of  many  a  number  of  Puck  ; 
and  more  than  once  in  later  years  I 
urged  on  Bunner  the  advisability  of 
making  a  selection  of  the  professional 
poet's  verses  and  of  his  lectures  on  the 
art  ;  but  Bunner's  finer  taste  deemed 
this  sketch  too  broad  in  its  effects,  too 
temporary  in  its  allusions — in  a  word, 
too  journalistic  —  for  revival  between 
the  covers  of  a  book.  Yet  he  had  rev- 
elled in  the  writing  of  the  V.  Hugo 
Dusenberry  papers,  and  they  gave  him 
scope  to  develop  his  marvellous  gift  of 
parody. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
Bunner  was  one  of  the  great  parodists 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Not  Smith's 
"Rejected  Addresses,"  not  Thackeray's 
"Prize  Novelists,"  not  Mr.  Bret  Harte's 
"Condensed  Novels,"  not  Bayard  Tay- 
lor's "  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club," 
shows  a  sharper  understanding  of  the 
essentials  of  another  author's  art  or  a 
swifter  faculty  for  reproducing  them, 
than  Bunner  revealed  in  these  V.  Hugo 
Dusenberry  papers,  or  in  his  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,  with  variations  "  (now  in- 
cluded in  his  "Airs  from  Arcady"). 
There  are  two  kinds  of  parody,  as  we 
all  know  ;  one  is  a  mere  imitation  of 
the  external  form  and  is  commonly  in- 
expensive and  tiresome.  The  other  is 
rarer  and  calls  for  an  evocation  of  the 
internal  spirit  ;  and  it  was  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  that  Bunner  ex- 
celled. His  parodies  were  never  unfair 
and  never  unkind  ;  they  were  not  de- 
graded reproductions  of  what  another 
author  had  done,  but  rather  imaginative 
suggestions  as  to  what  he  might  do  had 
he  chosen  to  treat  these  subjects  in 
this  way.     In  other  words,  Bunner  met 


the  author  he  desired  to  imitate  on  that 
author's  own  ground  and  tried  a  fall 
with  him  there.  I  doubt  if  any  pas- 
sage of  Walt  Whitman's  own  verse  is 
more  characteristically  pathetic  than 
the  one  in  Bunner's  "  Home,  Sweet 
Home,  with  variations,"  in  which  the  re- 
turn of  the  convict  son  is  set  before  us 
with  a  few  tense  strokes.  In  prose  he 
was  equally  felicitous,  as  all  readers  of 
this  magazine  will  admit  who  recall  the 
reproduction  of  Sterne  ("A  Sentiment- 
al Annex  ")  ;  and  as  all  readers  of  Puck 
will  declare  who  remember  the  imita- 
tions of  Mr.  Frank  R  Stockton  and  of 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  which  he  man- 
aged to  put  himself  somehow  into  the 
skins  of  these  diverse  authors  and  to 
spin  for  us  yarns  of  theirs  of  which  they 
themselves  need  not  have  been  ashamed. 
Readers  of  "Rowen"  may  be  reminded 
of  the  airy  little  lyric  called  "  Imita- 
tion," which  begins  : 

My  love  she  leans  from  the  window 

Afar  in  a  rosy  land  ; 
And  red  as  a  rose  are  her  blushes, 

And  white  as  a  rose  her  hand, 

and  which  ends  : 

This  German  style  of  poem 
Is  uncommonly  popular  now  ; 

For  the  worst  of  us  poets  can  do  it — 
Since  Heine  showed  us  how. 

And  yet  this  chameleon  gift  did  not 
interfere  at  all  with  Bunner's  own  orig- 
inality. Just  as  the  painter  studies  his 
trade  in  the  studio  of  a  master,  so  the 
man  of  letters  (whether  he  know  it  or 
not)  is  bound  'prentice  to  one  or  more 
of  his  elders  in  the  art,  from  whom  he 
learns  the  secrets  of  the  craft.  The 
acute  analysis  Bunner  had  made  of  the 
methods  of  other  writers,  aided  him  to 
recognize  those  most  suitable  for  his 
own  use,  and  thus  his  individuality  was 
like  the  melancholy  of  Jaques,  "  com- 
pounded of  many  simples."  None  the 
less  was  it  Bunner's  own,  and  quite  un- 
mistakable. In  verse  he  was  in  his 
youth  a  pupil  of  Heine's,  and  for  a  sea- 
son he  studied  under  Mr.  Austin  Dob- 
son  ;  but  he  would  be  a  dull  reader  of 
"  Airs  from  Arcady "  who  did  not  dis- 
cover that  in  whatever  workshops  Bun- 
ner had  spent  his  wander-years,  he  had 
come  home  with  a  style  of  his  own. 
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So  in  fiction  he  was  a  close  student 
of  Boccaccio,  that  consummate  artist  in 
narrative.  He  delighted  in  the  swift- 
ness and  in  the  symmetry  of  the  best 
tales  in  the  "  Decameron,"  in  their  deft- 
ness of  construction,  in  their  omission 
of  all  trivial  details,  in  their  sharpness 
of  outline.  I  have  heard  him  say  that 
when  he  was  turning  over  in  his  mind 
the  plot  of  a  new  story  and  found  him- 
self in  doubt  as  to  the  best  way  of 
handling  it,  he  was  wont  to  take  up  the 
"Decameron,"  not  merely  for  mental 
refreshment,  but  because  he  was  certain 
to  find  in  it  the  solution  of  the  j:>robleni 
that  puzzled  him  and  to  discover  some- 
where in  Boccaccio's  pages  a  model  for 
the  tale  he  was  trying  to  tell.  And  yet 
how  wide  apart  are  the  Italian's  sombre 
or  merry  narratives  and  the  American's 
sunny  and  hopeful  "  Love  in  Old 
Cloathes  "  and  "  As  One  Having  Author- 
ity "  and  "  Zadoc  Pine." 

When  the  late  Guy  de  Maupassant 
(who  was  like  Boccaccio  in  more  ways 
than  one)  suddenly  revealed  his  marvel- 
lous mastery  of  the  craft  of  story-telling, 
Bunner  became  his  disciple  for  awhile  ; 
and  even  thought  to  apply  the  French- 
man's methods  to  American  subjects, 
the  result  being  the  very  amusing  vol- 
ume called  "  Short  Sixes."  But  so  thor- 
oughly had  Bunner  transmuted  Mau- 
passant's formulas,  that  he  would  need 
to  be  a  preternaturally  keen-eyed  critic 
who  could  detect  in  this  volume  any 
sign  of  the  American's  indebtedness  to 
his  French  contemporary.  Perhaps  a 
little  to  Bunner's  surprise,  no  one  of 
his  books  is  more  characteristically  his 
own  than  "Short  Sixes  ;"  and  perhaps 
this  was  the  motive  that  led  him  after- 
ward to  produce  "  Made  in  France,"  in 
which  he  undertook  lovingly  to  Ameri- 
canize some  half-score  of  Maupassant's 
stories,  declaring  in  his  preface  that 
although  the  venture  may  seem  some- 
what bold,  it  was  undertaken  in  a  spirit 
of  sincerest  and  faithfullest  admira- 
tion for  him  who  "must  always  be,  to 
my  thinking,  the  best  of  story-tellers 
since  Boccaccio  wrote  down  the  tales 
he  heard  from  women's  lips."  In  a  spir- 
it of  tricksy  humor  that  Maupassant 
would  have  appreciated,  the  most 
French  of  all  these  ten  tales,  "  with  a 
United    States    twist."    is    not    derived 


from  the  French,  but  is  Bunner's  own 
invention — a  fact  no  reviewer  of  the 
volume  ever  knew  enough  to  find 
out. 

Like  Boccaccio,  and  like  Maupassant, 
Bunner  succeeded  best  in  the  short 
story,  the  novella,  the  conte.  His  longer 
fictions  are  not  full  -  fledged  novels  ; 
they  are  rather  short  stories  writ  large. 
From  this  criticism  must  be  excepted 
the  first   of  them,   an  earlv  novel,  "A 

7  V  * 

Woman  of  Honor,"  which  was  found- 
ed on  an  unacted  play  of  his.  He 
came  in  time  to  dislike  the  "  Woman 
of  Honor "  as  artificial,  not  to  say  the- 
atrical ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  youthful  story  lacks  the  firmer 
qualities  of  his  later  works,  yet  it  proved 
that  he  had  power  to  invent  incident 
and  strength  to  construct  a  plot. 

There  was  nothing  theatrical  and 
scarcely  anything  that  was  artificial  in 
either  of  the  novels  that  followed,  in 
"The  Midge  "or  in  "The  Story  of  a 
New  York  House  ; "  beautiful  tales  both 
of  them  ;  quite  as  ingenious  as  the 
earlier  story,  but  far  simpler  in  move- 
ment, and  far  finer  in  the  delicacy  of 
character-drawing.  Perhaps  the  salient 
characteristics  of  these  two  brief  nov- 
els are  the  unforced  pathos  the  author 
could  command  at  will,  his  sympathy 
with  the  loser  in  the  wager  of  life,  and 
his  sentiment  which  never  sickened  in- 
to sentimentality.  Perhaps  their  chief 
merit,  in  the  eyes  of  many,  was  that 
they  were  novels  of  New  York,  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  and  loving  study  of  this 
great  town  of  ours. 

It  was  one  of  Bunner's  prejudices — 
and  he  was  far  too  human  to  be  with- 
out many  of  them — that  New  York  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in 
the  world.  He  enjoyed  its  powerful 
movement,  its  magnificent  vitality.  He 
took  pleasure  in  observing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  kaleidoscopic  popu- 
lation. He  thrilled  with  the  sense  of 
its  might  to-day  ;  and  he  gloried  in  its 
historic  past.  For  himself  he  took 
pride  also  in  that  he  came  of  an  old 
New  York  stock.  As  he  wrote  in 
"  Rowen  :  " 

Why  do  I  lore  New  York,  my  dear  1 

I  do  not  know.     Were  my  father  here — 
And  his — and  HIS — the  three  and  I 
Might,  perhaps,  make  yon  some  reply. 
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Bunner  had  discovered  for  himself 
the  truth  of  Lowell's  assertion  that 
"  however  needful  it  may  be  to  go 
abroad  for  the  study  of  aesthetics,  a 
man  may  find  here  also  pretty  bits  of 
what  may  be  called  the  social  pictur- 
esque, and  little  landscapes  over  which 
the  Indian  summer  atmosphere  of  the 
past  broods  as  sweetly  and  tenderly  as 
over  a  Roman  ruin."  Noisy  and  rest- 
less as  New  York  is,  and  blatant  as  it 
may  seem  to  some,  those  who  have  eyes 
and  a  willingness  to  see,  can  collect 
specimens  not  only  of  the  social  pict- 
uresque, but  of  the  physical  pictur- 
esque also.  Into  the  "Midge  "  and  in- 
to the  "  Story  of  a  New  York  House," 
Bunner  put  the  results  of  his  investi- 
gations into  the  life  about  us  in  the 
great  city,  to  the  most  interesting  mani- 
festations of  which  so  many  of  us  are 
hopelessly  blind.  In  the  "  Midge  "  he 
sketched  what  was  then  the  French 
Quarter,  lying  south  of  "Washington 
Square  ;  and  in  the  "  Story  of  a  New 
York  House "  he  showed  how  a  home 
once  far  outside  of  the  town  was  in 
time  swallowed  up  as  the  streets  ad- 
vanced, and  how  at  last  it  was  left  neg- 
lected as  the  district  sank  into  dis- 
repute  ;  and  the  story  of  the  edifice 
wherein  the  family  dwelt  that  built  it 
is  the  tragic  story  also  of  the  family  it- 
self. 

Not  a  few  of  Bunner 's  two  -  score 
short  stories  were  also  studies  of  human 
nature  as  it  has  been  developed  nowa- 
days in  the  Manhattan  environment. 
And  not  a  few  of  them  were  studies  of 
human  nature  as  it  has  been  developed 
in  the  semi-rural  region  that  lies 
within  the  radius  of  an  hour's  journey 
from  New  York.  In  this  territory  are 
the  homes  of  thousands  whose  work 
takes  them  daily  to  the  city,  while  they 
spend  their  nights  in  the  country. 
Bunner  had  an  extended  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
hybrid  being  created  by  the  immense 
expansion  of  the  metropolis  ;  and  this 
was  in  fact  only  self-knowledge  after 
all,  since  seven  or  eight  years  before 
his  death  he  had  gone  to  dwell  in  the 
pretty  village  of  Nutley,  which  he  came 
to  love  dearly  —  and  in  which  at  last  he 
was  to  die.  His  sense  of  humor  was 
singularly   acute,  and  he  was  swift  to 


perceive  the  many  shades  of  difference 
by  which  the  suburban  residents  are  set 
off  from  country  people  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  from  city  folks.  But 
his  sympathy  was  broad  here  as  else- 
where, and  his  observation  of  character 
was  never  harsh  or  hostile,  whether  it 
was  the  urban  type  he  had  in  hand,  or 
the  suburban  and  semi-rural,  or  the 
truly  rural. 

Perhaps  the  ripest  of  his  books  is  the 
most  recent,  "Jersey  Street  and  Jersey 
Lane  ;  Urban  and  Suburban  Sketches." 
The  tales  and  essays  in  this  volume 
have  not  the  brisk  fun  and  the  hearty 
comicality  of  "Short  Sixes,"  but  they 
are  mellow  with  a  more  mature  per- 
ception of  the  truth  that,  as  Sam  Slick 
says,  "  there  is  a  great  deal  of  nature 
in  human  nature."  He  had  the  sharp 
insight  of  a  humorist,  it  is  true,  and 
the  swift  appreciation  of  the  unexpect- 
ed oddities  of  character ;  but  he  had 
in  abundance  also  the  gentle  delicacy 
of  the  poet.  Not  that  even  those  urban 
and  suburban  sketches  are  nerveless  in 
the  least,  or  sappy  ;  "  The  Lost  Child  " 
is  as  vigorous  in  its  way  as  even  "  Zadoc 
Pine."  It  is  rather  that  the  essential 
manliness  of  Bunner's  Avriting  is  here 
accompanied  by  an  almost  feminine 
delicacy  of  feeling.  And  yet  to  praise 
"  Jersey  Street  and  Jersey  Lane  "  for 
possessing  this  quality  is  perhaps  to 
suggest  unfairly  that  his  other  prose 
was  without  it.  What  I  wished  to  con- 
vey is  rather  that  in  this  last  book  of 
his  the  strength  and  the  sweetness  are 
even  more  harmoniously  combined 
than  in  any  of  the  earlier  volumes.  He 
had  come  to  a  mastery  of  his  tools,  and 
his  hand  worked  without  faltering. 
Even  at  the  outset  of  his  career  as  a 
man  of  letters,  Bunner  was  not  a  story- 
teller merely  by  the  grace  of  God — as 
is  many  a  novelist  who  now  and  again 
may  hold  the  ear  of  the  public  for  a  lit- 
tle while.  He  was  always  a  devoted 
student  of  the  art  and  mystery  of  narra- 
tive. He  was  born  with  the  gift  of 
story-telling,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  was  by 
thought  and  by  toil  and  by  unending 
care  that  he  made  of  himself  the  ac- 
complished craftsman  in  fiction  that  he 
became  before  he  died.  Mention  has 
already  been  made  of  his  ceaseless 
study  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters, 
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Boccaccio,  and  of  the  strongest  of  the 
new  models,  Maupassant. 

Although  "  Zadoc  Pine,"  with  its  stal- 
wart Americanism  and  its  needed  les- 
son of  independence,  has  always  been  a 
chief  favorite  of  my  own,  probably  the 
first  series  of  "  Short  Sixes  "  has  been 
the  most  popular  of  all  Bunner's  vol- 
umes of  fiction.  And  it  is  very  likely 
that  here  again  the  broad  public  is  right 
in  its  preference.  I  can  see  how  it  is 
that  "  Short  Sixes  "  may  strike  many  as 
the  most  characteristic  of  Bunner's  col- 
lections of  tales.  In  this  book  he  is 
perhaps  more  frankly  a  humorist  than 
in  any  other  ;  and  Bunner's  humor  was 
not  biting,  not  saturnine,  not  boister- 
ous ;  it  was  not  contorted  nor  extrava- 
gant nor  violent ;  it  flowed  freely  and 
spontaneously.  Above  all,  it  was  friend- 
ly ;  it  blossomed  out  of  our  common 
human  nature. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  widespread 
liking  for  these  "  Short  Sixes  "  was  due 
chiefly  to  their  vivacity,  to  their  spon- 
taneity, to  their  cleverness,  to  their 
originality,  to  their  unfailing  fertility 
of  invention,  to  their  individuality  — 
although  of  course  all  these  qualities 
were  recognized  and  each  helped  in 
due  proportion.  I  think  they  were 
taken  to  heart  by  the  broad  public  be- 
cause in  them  the  author  revealed  him- 
self most  completely  ;  because  in  them 
he  showed  clearly  the  simplicity  of  his 
own  character — its  transparency,  so  to 
speak  ;  because  in  them  could  be  seen 
abundantly  his  own  kindliness,  gentle- 
ness, toleration — in  a  word,  his  own 
broad  sympathy  even  with  the  absurd 
persons  he  might  be  laughing  at.  Be- 
ing a  gentleman  and  a  scholar,  Bunner 
understood  the  ways  of  a  man  of  the 
world  and  could  record  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  a  woman  of  fashion  ;  but  be- 
ing a  man  also  and  a  good  American,  he 
had  a  liking  for  the  plain  people  as  well 
and  an  understanding  of  their  habits 
of  living  and  of  their  modes  of  thought. 
It  was  his  fellow-man  who  interested 
Bunner  above  all  else  ;  and  this  feeling 
his  fellow-men  reciprocated. 

Perhaps  the  chief  charm  of  Bunner's 
verses  is  also  a  result  of  this  same  sym- 
pathy. As  Hazlitt  tells  us,  "  Poetry  is 
the  universal  language  which  the  heart 
holds  with   nature  and   itself."     Often 


vers  de  societe — the  English  translation 
"  society  verse  "  is  painfully  inadequate 
— often  vers  de  societe  which  may  meet 
the  triple  test  of  being  brief  and  brill- 
iant and  buoyant  is  also  hard  and  nar- 
row and  cynical.  Some  of  Prior's  best 
pieces  are  cold,  and  some  of  Praed's  are 
chilly,  to  say  the  least.  A  more  human 
warmth  flushes  the  equally  delightful 
stanzas  of  the  late  Frederick  Locker- 
Lampson  and  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson. 
It  is  with  these  two  and  with  Dr. 
Holmes  that  Bunner  is  to  be  classed,  I 
think — with  the  Locker  who  wrote  "At 
Her  Window"  and  "To  My  Grand- 
mother," the  Dobson  who  gave  us 
"  Autonoe "  and  the  "  Drama  of  the 
Doctor's  Window,"  the  Holmes  who 
told  us  of  the  "  Last  Leaf  "  and  the 
"  One  Hoss  Shay."  They  all  three  in- 
fluenced him  in  the  beginning  ;  and  so 
did  Heine  and  Herrick. 

And  yet  if  the  "  Way  to  Arcady  "  was 
inspired  directly  by  any  older  poet's 
verse,  it  is  not  Holmes's,  nor  Heine's 
nor  Herrick's,  but  Shakespeare's — not 
the  mighty  Shakespeare  of  the  great 
dramas,  of  course,  but  the  Shakespeare 
of  those  lover's  comedies,  "As  You  Like 
It"  and  "Twelfth  Night,"  the  Shake- 
speare of  the  sugared  sonnets,  the 
Shakespeare  who  was  the  most  graceful 
of  Elizabethan  lyrists.  Or  if  it  was  not 
Shakespeare  whom  Bunner  followed 
when  he  sang  "  Robin's  Song"  and  when 
he  took  his  bell  and  cried  "  A  Lost 
Child,"  it  was  then  those  rivals  of  Shake- 
speare who  wrote  "Drink  to  me  only 
with  thine  eyes  "  and  "  Come  live  with 
me  and  be  my  love."  For  a  season  or 
two  Bunner's  muse  may  have  lingered 
in  the  Bohemia  which  is  a  desert  country 
by  the  sea  ;  but  it  was  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden  that  she  soon  took  up  her  abode, 
and  there  she  ranged  the  woodland  in 
"  the  fresh  fairness  of  the  spring." 
And  in  the  finest  of  the  poems  she  in- 
spired there  was  an  out-door  breezi- 
ness,  a  woodsy  flavor,  a  bird-like  mel- 
ody. A  minor  poet  Bunner  might  be, 
but  he  rarely  sang  in  a  minor  key.  In 
his  lightsome  lyrics  there  was  the  joy 
of  living,  the  delight  of  loving — and  I 
know  of  no  notes  that  are  less  common 
than  these  among  the  lesser  songsters 
of  the  modern  choir.  As  he  wrote  me 
when  I  was   preparing  a  paper  on  Mr. 
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Dobson,  the  "  Autonoe' "  of  that  poet 
"  gives  us  the  warm  air  of  spring  and 
the  life  that  pulses  in  a  girl's  veins  like 
the  soft  swelling  of  sap  in  a  young  tree. 
This  is  the  same  feeling  that  raises  '  As 
You  Like  It '  above  all  pastoral  poetry  ; " 
— and  I  think  the  praise  is  as  applicable 
to  more  than  one  of  his  own  poems  as 
it  is  to  this  lovely  lyric  of  Mr.  Dobson's. 
"  Our  nineteenth  century  sensibilities," 
he  went  on  to  say,  "  are  so  played  on  by 
the  troubles,  the  sorrows,  the  little 
vital  needs  and  anxieties  of  the  world 
around  us,  that  sometimes  it  does  us 
good  to  get  out  into  the  woods  and 
fields  of  another  world  entirely,  if  only 
the  atmosphere  is  not  chilled  and  rare- 
fied by  the  lack  of  the  breath  of  hu- 
manity." 

Coleridge  hailed  it  as  a  promise  of 
genius  in  a  young  poet  that  he  made  a 
"  choice  of  subjects  very  remote  from 
the  private  interests  and  circumstances 
of  the  writer  himself."  And  this  must 
be  my  excuse  for  paying  attention 
chiefly  to  the  "  Way  to  Arcady  "and  its 
fellows  rather  than  considering  the 
brisk  and  bright  "  society  verse  "  which 
Bunner  also  wrote  with  ease  and  with 
certainty — "Forfeits, "for  example,  and 
"Candor,"  and  "Just  a  Love  Letter." 
But  the  merits  of  these  polished  and 
pointed  stanzas  are  so  obvious  that 
they  need  no  exposition.  Yet  it  may 
be  as  well  to  suggest  that  even  here  in 
the  "  society  verse,"  of  which  the  for- 
mula is  so  monotonous,  Bunner  had  a 
note  of  his  own  ;  he  ventured  his  own 
variations.  And  his  were  no  hand- 
made verses,  no  mere  mosaic  of  chipped 
rhymes.  A  gay  spontaneity  informed 
all  his  lighter  lyrics  and  helped  to  lend 
them  wings.  His  more  serious  qua- 
trains, like  "  To  a  Dead  Woman,"  and 
the  final  four  lines  of  "  Triumph,"  re- 
veal no  struggle  for  effect,  no  vain  striv- 
ing ;  they  seem  to  be  inevitable. 

To  Bunner  verse  was  perhaps  the 
most  natural  form  of  expression ;  and 
it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  is  most  likely  to 
linger  in  men's  memories.  I  think  this 
is  the  fame  he   would  have  chosen  for 


himself,  and  I  know  how  careful  he  was 
that  his  first  book  of  poems  should  con- 
tain nothing  unworthy  of  companion- 
ship with  the  best  he  had  done.  The 
late  Frederick  Locker-Lampson  once 
asked  Mr.  Austin  Dobson  to  make  a 
choice  of  all  his  verses  for  a  definitive 
edition  of  "  London  Lyrics  ;  "  but  when 
this  was  done,  the  heart  of  the  poet 
yearned  over  the  poems  Mr.  Dobson 
had  omitted,  and  so  these  were  then 
gathered  into  a  second  volume  to  be 
called  "London  Rhymes."  But  when 
Bunner  had  arranged  the  poems  he 
proposed  to  include  in  "Airs  from 
Arcady,"  he  consulted  three  friends, 
and  he  omitted  from  the  book  every 
line  to  which  any  one  of  the  three  had 
any  objection  to  proffer  ;  and  no  one  of 
the  omitted  stanzas  reappeared  in  his 
next  volume  of  verse,  "Bowen:  Second 
Crop  Songs." 

"  Airs  from  Arcady  "  was  dedicated 
to  the  friend  in  partnership  with  whom 
he  was  soon  to  publish  a  book  of  short 
stories,  but  the  final  stanzas  wrere  in- 
scribed "To  Her." 

.  .  Oh,  will  you  ever  read  it  true, 

When  all  the  rhymes  are  ended — 

How  much  of  Hope,  of  Love,  of  You, 

With  every  verse  is  blended.  .  .  . 

And  a  little  while  before  "The 
Midge  "  was  published  he  was  happily 
wedded  To  Her  ;  and  the  dedication  of 
every  successive  book  of  his  to  A.  L. 
B.  testified  to  the  perfect  happiness  he 
found  in  his  married  life.  In  time  chil- 
dren were  born  to  him,  and  three  of 
them  survived  him.  Two  of  them  died 
in  infancy,  and  it  was  not  long  after 
one  of  these  bereavements  that  "  Bow- 
en"  was  published,  with  these  lines  ap- 
pended to  the  customary  inscription  : 

To  A.  L.  B. 

I  put  your  rose  within  our  baby's  hand, 
To  bear  back  with  him  into  Baby-land ; 
Your  rose,  you  grew  it — O  my  ever  dear, 
What  roses  you  have  grown  me,  year  by  year ! 
Your  lover  finds  no  path  too  hard  to  go 
While  your  love's  roses  round  about  him  blow. 
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ON   THE   TRAIL   OF   DON   QUIXOTE 

By  August  F.  Jaccaci  —  Illustrated  by  Vierge 
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I  was  fortunate  during  my  first  week 
in   Argamasilla    in    enlisting    the    ser- 
vices of  Ezechiel,  an  honest  old  fellow, 
possessor  of  a  mule  cart,  and  fairly  ac- 
quainted   with    the    surrounding    dis- 
tricts.   For  two  months  thereafter  Eze- 
chiel and  I  rambled  over  this  poor  land 
of  La  Mancha ;   and   if  I  had  to  pay 
for  my  delightful   experiences  in  -some 
bodily  discomforts,  they  were  part  of  the 
game  and  were  more  than  compensated 
for  by  constant  intercourse  with  plain, 
old-time    folks,    by    the    superb 
scenery,  with  its    ruined    castles 
and    caravansaries,  thumb-marks 
of  feudal  and  Moorish   days,   by 
the  ancient  customs  and  the  leg- 
ends which,  like  ivy  on  a  gnarled 
oak-tree,  cling  to  every  bit  of  this 
historical  and  romantic  land. 

It  is  a  little  before  two  in  the 
morning  when,  for  the  first  time, 
I  find  Ezechiel  at  the  Posada  door 
loading  provisions,  hard  eggs, 
loaves  of  bread,  skin  bottles  of 
wine  and  water,  and  the  insepara- 
ble companion  of  every  Manche- 
gan,  the  shot-gun,  in  his  two- 
wheeled  cart.  A  few  steps,  and 
like  Panza  and  Quixote  "we  sally  ta 
forth  from  the  village  without  any 
Vol.  XX.— 33 


person  seeing  us,"  and  are  in  the  wide, 
flat  country.  In  spite  of  the  dark- 
ness, a  sort  of  translucence  permeates 
sky  and  earth,  giving  to  the  scene  the 
weird  aspect  of  a  country  of  dreams. 
The  faint,  shadowy  silhouettes  of  the 
escort  of  two  mounted  police,  "  Guar- 
dias  Civiles,"  bob  up  and  down  before 
us  like  intangible  images.  Our  mule 
vanishes  in  the  gloom  ;  the  only  things 
truly  alive  are  two  stars — two  watching 
eyes  peeping  above  the  horizon. 
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As  day  approaches,  the  country   re-  glimpse  of  a  waterfall,  we  stumble  on  a 

veals  itself  in  a  series  of  slowly  chang-  handful  of  straggling  houses  singularly 

ing   panoramas.     The    dreary   plain   is  dwarfed  by  the  huge  ruins  of  a  palace 

left  behind,  and  the  savage  and  pict-  or  convent.     This  is  Ruidera.     As  we 

uresque  scenery  of  the  "  Monte  "  now  enter  its  one  street  ("  street  "  by  cour- 

surrounds  us.     How  naturally  the  two  tesy  and  for  want  of  a  fit  name  to  de- 

pathetic  figures  of  Quixote  and  Sancho  scribe  it)  I  suddenly  realize  why  Arga- 

loom  up  in  this  admirable  setting,  and  masillans  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 

harmonize  with  the   grandiose,   severe  their  village.    Argamasilla  is  a  modern, 

lines    of    the    rocky    hills    surmount-  civilized  city  compared  to  this  handful 

ed    by    ruins.       AVe    pass     by    scores  of   half  -  tumbling  -  down   houses,    their 

of   batanes    (fulling-mills),  which   Cer-  N  doors  broken  or  hanging  by  roj>es  or 

vaiites  may  have  had  in  mind  in  his  propped  up  by  stones,  their  gates  with- 

adventure    of    the    Fulling  -  Hammers  out   doors,   and   their   display    of    dirt 

(Chapter  XX.),  for  the  surroundings  of  everywhere  shocking, 

rocks  and  tall  trees  chime  well  with  his  The  cart  is  left  to  sizzle  in  the  sun. 

description.     The  peasants  who  manned  While  our  Guardias  hold  the  court  sur- 

them  in  Cervantes's  time  must  have  been  rounded  by  effusive  villagers,  I  seek  a 


in  appearance,  type  of  face  and  cos- 
tume, very  like  the  brawny  Arab-look- 
ing fellows  we  meet,  and  the  range  of 
ideas  and   style  of  living  of  these  can- 


refuge  from  the  heat  in  the  house  which 
gives  shelter  to  travellers. 

A  woman-servant,  young,  faded  and 
wrinkled,    her   clothes   bundled   about 


not  be  essentially  different  from   that    her  hips,  her  hair  a-tangle,  sets  out  to 


of  their  ancestors.  The  mills  them- 
selves, bearing  signs  of  extreme  old 
age,  make  pretty  pictures,  with  their 
dripping  moss  and  maiden-hair  gar- 
ments.    It  would  be  agreeable  to  think 


brush  away  the  inches  of  venerable 
dust  which  cover  the  beaten  earth  floor- 
ing. She  moves  about  with  the  queer, 
nervous  movements  of  a  mountain 
goat,  and,  when  I  order  her  to  desist, 


they  are  the  same  batanes  which  gave    jumps  as  if  struck  and  gives  a  wild, 
such    tremendous    sensations    to    the    frightened  look  around.    Ezechiel  has  a 


worthy  Knight,  and 
frightened  his  faith- 
ful Squire  ;  but  the 
impossible  advent- 
ures of  the  hero  of 
romance  have  been 
made  to  agree  with 
the  stern  facts  of  ge- 
ography, and  in  con- 
sequence we  know 
what  Cervantes  prob- 
ably ignored,  that 
the  batanes  he  de- 
scribed were  located 
in  a  precise  place  east 
of  Ciudad  Real. 

The  roadway  be- 
gins to  skirt  the  la- 
goons of  Ruidera,  the 
chain  of  lapis  lazuli 
mirrors  set  in  crowns 
of  luxuriant  rushes, 
formed  by  the  Guadi- 
ana,  the  mighty  river 
of  Don  Quixote  coun- 
try. Toward  nine, 
while    catching    a 
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hard  time  to  entice  her  to 
the  courtyard  and  open- 
air  cooking.     The 
white  -washed 
walls  of  the  show- 
room,    the    one 
room  of  this  hos- 
telry of  the  lowest  order, 
the    ceiling    of   smoked 
logs,  the  jugs  and  dried 
skin  bottles  in  the  cor- 
ner,   the  harness   hung 
on  a  nail,  vie  with  each 
other  in  hiding  their 
identity  under  alternate 
coats  of  dirt,  soot  and 
dust.     Two  imjDossi- 
ble    sofas    parade   as 
ornaments  more  than 
as  useful  objects, 
their  flat  cushions  and 
pillows,  filled  with 
rags,    keeping    faith- 
fully the  impressions 
of    the    last    contact. 
There    are    no    win- 

Ruidera   Types.       doWS,  but  a  COol  blue 
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light  falls  from  the  chimney  shaft,  and 
blades  of  sunlight  coming  through  the 
holes  and  cracks  of  the  closed  door 
streak  the  shadows,  making  the  millions 
of  whirling  atoms  glisten.  "While  prepa- 
rations for  the  dinner  are  going  on,  the 
Guardias  drop  in  and  regale  me  with 
as  pretty  a  scene  from  the  Spanish 
picaresque  noyels  as  one  could  wish 
for.  They  are,  of  course,  aboye  tips 
of  any  kind  and  are  strictly  enjoined  to 
partake  but  of  their  own  fare,  which 
they  carry  with  them  everywhere  in 
their  journeys.  But  here  what  a  god- 
send is  the  rare  traveller  able  to  com- 
mand meat  for  his  dinner  and  prob- 
ably, also,  wine  in  profusion.  And 
how  can  one  help  being  near  the 
traveller  when  meal  -  time  approaches 
and  making  one's  self  agreeable,  saving- 
all  sorts  of  nice  things  with  a  smile 
which  unconsciously  shows  the  rows  of 
short,  sharp,  white  teeth  ready  for  the 
fray  !  Honest  Ezeehiel  had  warned  me 
against  the  possible  snares  indulged 
in  on  such  occasions,  yet  I  couldn't 
but  take  pleasure  in  giving  in  at  once, 
telling  them  that,  of  course,  I  hoped 
they    would   accept    their  share  of  my 


In  Ruidera. 

meal.  It  was  a  mistake.  The  prey 
proving  so  easy,  straightway  the  scope 
of  my  new  friends'  and  parasites'  oper- 
ations grew  to  large  proportions.  Why 
shouldn't  they  rearrange  the  details  of 
my  trip  so  as  to  give  themselves  as 
little  travelling  and  as  many  feasts 
as  possible  '?  The  most  captivating  rea- 
sons, enlivened  with  Castilian  pearls  of 
rhetoric  and  flowery  and  courteous  ex- 
pressions, flowed  as  naturally  from  their 
lips  as  water  from  a  spring.  I  enjoyed 
it  for  something  like  an  hour,  till  it 
became  clear  that  the  stranger,  who 
was  falling  from  the  dignity  of  Exeel- 
lencia  to  that  of  Caballero  and  finally 
of  plain  Senor,  had  reasons  (and  good 
ones  they  were,  sure,  though  my  friends 
couldn't  understand  them)  for  keeping 
to  his  original  plan.  They  very  kindly 
stood  on  each  side  of  me  during  my 
repast,  though,  and  valiantly  helped 
me  fight  the  swarms  of  flies  which 
threatened  each  morsel.  I  expected  my 
huge  skin  wine-bottle  to  be  in  a  state 
of  collapse  at  the  end  of  their  dinner, 
but  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  Guar- 
dias' hasty  departure  and  return  with 
an  enormous  pan  of  wine-punch  some 
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villagers  had  prepared  for  them,  a  per- 
formance which  was  repeated  several 
times.  The  Guardia  Civil,  this  flower 
of  special  Spanish  growth,  half -military 
and  half-police,  which  has  worked  by 
its  esprit  de  corps  so  great  a  change  in 
the  brigand-ridden  provinces  of  Spain, 
justly  named  the  terror  of  evil-doers, 
is  apt,  when  in  the  back  country,  where 
communications  are  difficult  and  the 
ignorance  and  fear  of  the  peasants  in- 
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sure  immunity,  to  relax 
somewhat  from  its  high 
estate  and  indulge  in 
such  undignified  perform- 
ance as  this.*  When  I  got 
ready  to  start  off  again 
toward  noon  my  worthy 
4,^.  protectors   were    lying 

limp  in  all  their  imposing 
military  paraphernalia  on 
f^^i:  _r^  the  just-described  sofas, 
snoring  like  angry  bulls, 
and  I  was  grateful  to 
start  without  them. 

As  we  march  away  from 
the  river  we  find  the  coun- 
try savage  and  desolate. 
Red  earth-mounds  surround  us  for 
hours  with  peculiar  clusters  of  low, 
stunted  trees,  looking  like  flocks  of 
sheep.  The  thermometer  marks  110 
degrees  in  the  shade,  yet  the  furnace 
air  is  dry,  full  of  ozone  and  rich  with 
the  pungent  aroma  of  wild  mountain 
plants.  In  a  delicious  monotony  of 
surroundings  the  hours  pass,  enlivened 
only  by  the  songs  of  the  whirring, 
bustling,  leaping  locusts.  How  true 
is  the  Spanish  equivalent  for  our  "  dog- 
days  " — "  canta  la  chicharra" — the  song 
of  the  locusts  and  cicadas  rejoicing 
in  the  heat,  which  serves  but  to  make 
the  silence  of  the  solitude  heard.  In 
the  good  places  the  springless,  un- 
wieldy cart,  with  its  solid  iron  axle, 
moves  in  a  constant  tremor,  enlivened 
by  occasional  bumps.  In  bad  places 
the  process  is  reversed,  and  occasional 
rumbling  lulls  are  the  momentary  di- 
versions to  the  continual  rough,  bump- 
ing dance.  Our  wiry  little  mule  bravely 
marches  on  at  an  even  pace,  and  pick- 
ing her  way  daintily  among  the  loose 
stones  carries  her  load  over  the  rough 
road  as  if  it  were  mere  play.  She  is 
a  good  representative  of  her  class,  while 
her  master  is  a  rare  specimen  of  the 
muleteer  fraternity.  He  has  not  even 
a  whip,  but  his  mule  understands 
well  the  meaning  of  his  words.  Up 
the  steep  hills  he  keeps  up  a  constant 
stream  of  interjections  to  encourage 
her  —  "  Hija,"      "  Morena," 
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A    Scene  in  Osa  de  Monteil. 


*  But  the  failings  of  a  few  do  not  impair  the  great 
value  and  high  character  of  a  body  of  some  twenty-eight 
thousand  men,  which,  taken  in  its  ensemble,  is  admirably 
disciplined  and  renders  the  most  valuable  services. 
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Entrance  to  the  Cave  of.Mo7itesinos. 


ter !  "  "  Brunette  ! "  "  One  more,  daugh- 
ter," "Good,"  "Go  ahead!"  "Beau- 
ty."' "Aya,"  "Ararha"  — "There  we 
are,"  the  brave  brute  making  a  visible 
effort  at  each  word.  When  the  top  is 
reached  Ezechiel  rewards  her  with 
"  Guapa,  Beauty,"  "Take  it  quietly 
now,  beauty,"  and  with  his  quiet  voice 
falls  into  praising  the  mule,  which  is 
his  fortune.  He  could  verily  say  of 
her  what  Sancho  said  of  his  ass  :  "  O 
child  of  my  bowels,  born  in  my  very 
home,  the  delight  of  my  wife,  the  envy 
of  my  neighbors,  the  sharer  of  my  bur- 
dens, and,  beyond  all,  the  support  of 
half  my  person  ;  for,  with  six  and  twen- 
ty maravedis,  which  thou  earnest  for  me 
daily,  do  I  make  half  my  living."  Eze- 
chiel has  a  wife,  and  if  he  does  not 
name  her  (for  that  would  be  contrary 
to  custom),  she  tills  the  whole  back- 
ground of  his  thoughts.  I  learn  that 
they  are  very  much  concerned  now,  for 
the  pig  they  are  fattening  does  not 
come  on  well.  Like  all  Manchegos,  he 
rents  a  little  field  from  some  rich  land- 
owner, which  supplies  potatoes  and 
wheat  to  pay  the  land-owner,  and 
enough  besides,  when  all  goes  well,  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  To  get 
an  idea  of  the  smallness  of  their  ex- 
cbequer  one  has  but  to  know  that  the 
only  money  which  comes  into  the 
family  is  earned  by  Ezechiel"s  occasion- 
al journeys  with  his  cart,  doing  er- 
rands and  hauling  freight.  He  lias 
an  average  of  a  month  out  of  the  year 
at  such  work,  and  about  four  pesetas 
a  day  (less  than  sixty  cents  in  gold),  out 
of  which  he  must    pay  for  the   shelter 


and  sustenance  of 
himself    and    his 
mule  during  these 
trips.     "What  lit- 
tle money  is  made 
goes  toward  pay- 
ing for  the  rent  of 
the  house,  buying 
the  few  household  and  farming  imple- 
ments and  the  cotton  and  wool  out  of 
which  the  wife  makes  their  clothes. 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  having  met  with 
no  one  since  leaving  Ruidera,  we  pass 
through  Osa  de  Monteil,  the  houses  half- 
hidden  in  clouds  of  dust  raised  by  the 
threshing  which  was  going  on  all  about. 
An  hour  after,  Ezechiel,  who  has  never 
been  in  this  direction  before,  loses  his 
bearings,  and  we  have  a  painful  trudge 
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Ruined  Hermitage  at  the 
Cortijo  de  San   Pedro. 
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across  the  brush  till  the  yawning  chasm 
of  the  valley  of  the  Guadiana  is  again  be- 
fore us.  It  is  not  easy  to  locate  the  ob- 
ject of  our  journey,  the  famous  Cave  of 
Montesinos,  "  of  which  so  many  and 
such  wonderful  things  are  "  still  "  told 
in  these  parts,"  and  we  are  about  to 
give  up  the  quest  when  a  goatherd 
comes  to  our  rescue.  It  was  fitting  that 
such  a  quaint  figure,  dressed  as  in  the 
time  of  Cervantes,  with  a  great  staff  in 
his  hand  and  a  horn  dangling  by  his 
side,  should  be  our  guide  to  the  mysteri- 
ous place.  On  examination  it  is  evident 
that  Cervantes  knew  it,  for  his  artistic 
description,  cunningly  exaggerated  to 
suit  the  necessities  of  the  romance,  is 
true  to  nature  and  full  of  local  color. 
Not  being  equipped  wTith  the  needful 
lights,  I  could  not  fathom  the  mys- 
terious recesses  of  the  cave,*  which 
did  not  surprise  Ezechiel  or  the  shep- 
herd, who  were  sure  that  no  living 
man  ever  could  go  far  into  it,  for 
there  were  unsurmountable  obstacles  in 
the  way — treacherous  ground,  a  fathom- 
less lake  and  a  tempestuous  stream,  and 
Heaven  knows  what !     But  surely  there 

*  I  went  far  enough  to  find  that  the  "  Vagabond  in 
Spain"  was  mistaken  in  placing  the  recess  or  chamber 
of  which  Quixote  speaks  as  on  the  left  hand  goin<r  down. 
It  le  on  the  right  hand,  as  in  the  story.  The  fact  te  not 
without  value,  since  the  Vagabond  infers  from  it  that 
( fervantefl  had  not  seen,  but  only  heard  of,  the  cave. 


must  be  lots  of  gold  and  diamonds 
there,  they  said  ;  and  thus  involun- 
tarily they  testified  to  the  persistence 
of  traditions,  for  the  Cave  of  Monte- 
sinos is  but  an  old  Roman  mine.  The 
weirdness  of  its  surroundings  is  un- 
imaginable. The  mixture  of  severe 
character  and  loveliness  makes  of  these 
valleys  of  the  Upper  Guadiana  one  of 
the  rarest,  most  intimate  and  impres- 
sive successions  of  landscapes  I  have 
ever  seen.  In  the  early  evening,  when 
the  tender,  delicate  blush  of  the  sky 
after  sunset  is  streaked  with  veils  of 
light,  the  earth  has  a  solidity  of  aspect 
and  a  soberness  and  strength  of  color 
which  the  sunlight  takes  away  from  it. 
Passing  by  the  Castle  of  Rochafrida, 
crowning  still  the  rocky  inlet  which 
rises  solitary  from  the  sea  of  reeds  in 
the  centre  of  a  lake,  its  hoary  walls 
some  fifteen  feet  thick  look  so  terribly 
solid  and  massive  as  to  bring  forcibly 
to  one's  imagination  the  days  of  old. 
The  site  has  a  character  of  grandeur ; 
the  hills  on  both  sides  of  the  lake  show- 
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ing  their  bare  flanks,  streaked 
with  strange  metallic  colors, 
reds,  yellows  and  purples,  in 
bands  and  in  masses,  alter- 
nating in  ruthless  barbaric 
splendor,  emphasized  by  the 
few  gnarled,  dwarfed  trees 
growing  crookedly  in  the  crev- 
ices. The  contrast  of  all  that 
savage  barrenness  with  the 
beautiful  lake  and  the  rows  of 
centenarian    chestnuts   with  . 

their  noble  masses  of  foliage 
is  line.     But  above  it  all,  how 
this  castle,  "like  roosting  fal- 
con musing  on  the  chase,"  focuses  the 
attention  !     What  a  strange  thing  it  is 
to  nineteenth  century  eyes  and  how  for- 
cibly it  typifies  that  period  of  the  devel- 
opment of  humanity  during  which  our 
race  stumbled  in  the  traces  of  the  feu- 
dal regime.     The  Carlovingian  legends 
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which  are  entwined  about  these  ancient 
stones  come  up  to  one's  memory  as  a 
thing  not  so  distant  after  all.  And  the 
damsel  Bosaflorida's  courtship  of  brave 
Montesinos  is  very  "  new-woman  "  like. 
"We  arrive  at  the  Cortijo  de  St.  Pedro, 
or  at  the  three  houses  baptized  with  that 
florid  appellation.  We  have  had  our  sup- 
per on  the  road  and  I  am  too  tired  to 
watch  the  new  mood  of  our  friends,  the 
policemen,  who  look  a  bit  ashamed  of 
themselves.  Getting  into  the  hovel, 
some  ten  by  fifteen  feet  in  size,  which 
is  to  be  my  night's  lodging-place,  I  find 
the  luxury  of  clean  sheets  over  a  straw 
mattress  on  one  of  the  two  stone 
benches  on  each  side  of  the  fireplace  ; 
on  the  other  a  youth  stretched  at  full 
length  and  sleeping  peacefully.  The 
Guardias  all  dressed  but  for  their  boots, 
which  they  take  off,  lie  down  to  sleep 
on  the  floor,  and,  thanks  to  habit  and 
the  glories  of  the  dejeuner,  succeed.  Be- 
sides the  entrance- door  there  are  two 
doorless  doorways,  one  leading  to  the 
closet  monopolized  by  the  amo  and  his 
wife,  the  other  to  the  stable.  Sleep  is 
impossible  ;  the  very  stone  under  rny 
mattrass  teems  with  animal  activity.  I 
prefer  lying  awake  to  going  outside 
where  the  cold  mist  of  the  neighbor- 
ing marshes  is  saturated  with  malaria. 
Toward  one  in  the  morning  some  mule- 
teer loudly  knocks  for  admittance.  The 
amo  gets  up,  lights  his  oil  lamp  (that 
of  the  Romans  of  old  and  the  Moors 
of  to-day)  and  in  scampers  a  troop  of 
mules  to  the  stable;  but  as  there  is 
no  place  there  for  all.  the  newcomer 
stretches  on  the  floor  of  our  room  be- 
tween two  of  his  mules,  whose  nervously 
tinkling  bells  tell  tales  of  martyrdom, 
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as  do  also  the  plaintive  sounds,  the 
groans  and  quick  motions  of  the  rest- 
less sleepers. 

At  last  I  can  stand  no  more,  so  I 
leave  the  room  and  urge  Ezechiel  to 
start.  A  man  whom  we  find  prowling 
about  the  house  offers  a  helping  hand. 
As  we  move  away  Ezechiel  says  :  ■'  You 
saw  that  man  ;  he  is  to  go  to  prison 
soon.  He  has  killed  his  brother,  the 
poor  fellow."      The  case    is  typical  of 


the  temper  of  these  people.  This  man 
Carlos  had  a  brother  Miguel,  who  one 
morning  lately  amused  himself  by 
throwing  stones  at  Carlos's  dog.  Carlos 
hearing  his  dog  yell,  came  out,  saw 
what  Miguel  was  doing  and  told  him  to 
stop.  Miguel  refused  to  do  so,  adding 
that  if  his  brother  did  not  go  back 
to  the  house  and  stop  talking  he  would 
throw  stones  at  him  too.  Whereupon 
Carlos  went  back  to  the  house,  got  his 
gun,  and  coming  again  to  the  door-step, 
shot  his  brother  and  killed  him.  I 
asked  Ezechiel,  "  What  made  Miguel 
torment  the  dog  ?  Had  he  been  bitten 
by  him  ?  "  Ezechiel  says :  "  No  ;  I  think 
not ;  but  you  see  Miguel  had  a  large 
family  of  daughters.  You  know  the 
proverb :  '  Tres  hijas  y  una  madre, 
quatre  diablos  para  un  padre.  Three 
daughters  and  a  mother,  four  devils  for 
the  father. '"  "  Why  is  the  man  free ? "  I 
asked.  He  replied  :  "  Well,  they'll  take 
him  to  prison  when  his  trial  comes  on 
in  a  few  months."  "Aren't  they  afraid 
he  will  run  away  in  the  meantime  ? " 
"No;  where  do  you  want  him  to  run? 
He  can't  hide  in  the  Sierras,  for  the 
Guardias  will  find  him  easily.  He  can't 
take  a  train  and  go  anywhere,  for  he 
has  never  been  on  the  cars  in  his  life 
any  more  than  I  have,  and  he  wouldn't 
know  where  to  go." 

I  inquired  what  the  penalty  for  such 
an  offence  was  likely  to  be. 

The  old  man  replied,  "I  don't  know; 
perhaps  ten  years,  but  probably  less. 
You  see  there  was  provocation  !  " 

This  first  day  was  typical  of  the  days 
that  followed.  There  was  necessarily 
a  sameness  to  much  of  our  travelling, 
the  details  of  which  would  be  out  of 
place  here.  Yet  each  impression  con- 
firmed or  helped  the  other,  giving  me 
the  chance  I  sought  of  placing  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  Knight  of  the  Rueful 
Countenance  in  their  original  setting. 
What  a  revelation  of  the  old  days  were 
the  ruins  of  the  famous  Castle  of  Mon- 
teil,  and  how  they  completed  the  pict- 
ure of  the  Castle  of  Rochafrida !  At 
the  foot  of  the  castle,  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  mountain-fringed  plain,  lie 
eight  or  ten  lesser  rocky  hills  like  vas- 
sals of  the  old  castle.  Such  a  sight  as 
this,  typifying  chivalry  and  the  feudal 
idea,  must  have  made  Don  Quixote  ha})- 
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py.  That  impregnable 
fortress,  whose  walls  will 
withstand  the  injuries  of 
time  as  well  as  the  rock 
on  which  they  are  built, 
is  like  an  eagle's  eyrie, 
the  home  from  which  the 
master,  with  his  tenantry 
in  the  hovels  of  the  vil- 
lage at  his  feet,  dominat- 
ed the  whole  tributary 
region  around.  From 
there  he  would  start  and 
prey  upon  vassals  and 
neighbors.  Times  have 
changed  for  the  better 
even  in  Spain. 


8 


Another  journey,  taken 
some  weeks  later,  brings 
a  new  series  of  unfading 
impressions. 

Everywhere  from  the 
plain  of  La  Mancha  the 
little  serrated  line  on  the 
southern  horizon  serves 
as  a  weather  bureau.  It 
is  the  Morena.  One  ap- 
proaches it  gradually 
from  the  Valdepefias  (Val- 
ley of  the  Stones)  region, 
and  the  character  of  the 
country  becomes  m  ore 
and  more  rocky  and  de- 
nuded. 

After  descending  the 
first  deep  spur  we  find 
ourselves  encircled  by 
mountains,  and  behind 
us  the  great  };>lam,  yellow 
and  purplish,  fades  away 
like  a  hazy  sea. 

Steeper  are  the  rocky 
slopes,  piling  upon  one 
another,  until  after  many 
hours'  trudging  we  stand 
on  a  bleak  plateau,  with  a 
barrier  of  sharp,  serrated 
tins  before  us.  Between 
and  above  them  others  ap- 
pear, and  in  the  distance 
two  higher  summits,  rath- 
er faint,  raise  their  lordly 

heads.    This  is  the  characteristic  landscape  of  the  roughest  part  of  the  Sierras, 
where     in    our    rambles    we     came     across     many    places     exactly    answering 
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to  the  vivid  de- 
scriptions of  Cer- 
vantes. Certain- 
ly nothing  has 
changed  here 
since  his  time. 
These  bleak 
slopes,  the  prey 
of  cold  blasts  in 
winter  and 
scorched  in  sum- 
mer, do  not  af- 
ford sustenance 
to  any  large  or 
prosperous  com- 
munity, and  are 
even  bare  of  cas- 
tles and  con- 
vents. There  are, 
besides  the 
mountain  vil- 
lages named  by 
Cervantes  and  a 
few  others,  hardly  any  signs  of  life.  Xo 
vegetation  meets  the  eye  except  in  the 
protected  valleys  and  the  gorges.  The 
life  of  the  Morena  seems  to  have  cen- 
tred about  the  defile  of  Despaiiaper- 
ros  (the  Passage  of  Dogs),  by  which  the 
Moors  left  Toledo  and  the  northern 
province  for  Andalusia  on  their  retreat 
toward  Africa.  This  defile  is  "  the  Gate 
of  Andalusia."  where 
passes  the  royal  high  road 
that  unites  Madrid  and 
Seville.  In  its  wildest 
part  old  Venta  de  Carde- 
nas stands  solitary,  a  relic 
of  the  times  when  travel- 
ling was  done  by  carriage 
or  on  foot ;  it  now  looks 
down  on  the  railroad. 
What  a  brilliant,  active 
life  it  has  had,  full  of  con- 
trasts and  incidents! 
How  many  kings  and 
queens,  princes  of  the 
church  and  ambassadors, 
captains,  soldiers,  Inquis- 
ition monks  and  rich 
merchants  from  the  In- 
dies have  stopped  within 
it-  walls,  pell-mell  with 
the  common  fray,  the 
muleteers  and  soldiers ! 
The  abandoned  caravan- 
serv  remains  substantial- 


ly as  it  was  built  over  three  centuries 
ago,  solid  still,  telling  its  pathetic  story 
in  its  old  stones,  enormous  stables  and 
big  gateway,  large  enough  for  two  royal 
carriages  to  pass  through. 

"We  have  a  grand  noonday  feast  in  the 
old  place.  The  ama,  a  fine  type  of  Mari- 
torn,  deigns  to  do  the  cooking.  (True, 
there  are  no  servants.)  The  place  has 
a  grand  air,  and  troops  of  hens  and 
chickens,  cats  and  swallows,  fill  its  lord- 
ly emptiness  with  some  sort  of  life.  In 
the  enormous  hangar  where  we  rest, 
which  is  hall,  dining-room  and  car- 
riage -  house  combined,  one  hundred 
of  our  carts  could  move  about  easily. 
When  our  little  party  sits  before  the  low 
bench,  over  which  a  couple  of  partridges 
and  a  rabbit  make  a  brave  show  side 
by  side  with  the  palatable  salad  of  cu- 
cumbers and  tomatoes  swimming  in 
a  big  bowl  of  vinegar  and  water,  we  all 
dip  our  spoons  democratically  into  the 
dish,  while  cats  and  chickens,  trooping 
around,  beg,  each  after  his  fashion,  and 
attempt  to  steal.  For  them  it  is  like 
being  at  the  gate  of  Paradise,  yet  un- 
able to  enter.  Two  miserable  fellows  in 
scanty  attire  of  shirt  and  trousers,  and 
these  not  whole,  and  with  gaudy  'ker- 
chiefs tied  on  their  heads,  come  in  with 
the  defiant,  alert  look  of  true  Bohemians. 


The  Fakirs. 
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They  can't  succeed  in  disguising  their 
half-rowdy  and  half-gipsy  looks  even 
before  the  Guardias.  Having  saluted 
every  one  with  a  word,  they  sit  down  by 
the  wall  opposite  us,  depositing  with 
extreme  care  a  bundle  of  rags,  from 
which  emerges  a  straight  sword,  care- 
fully wrapped.  "  Toreros,"  Ezechiel 
said.  One  is  a  simple  acolyte,  some 
apprenticed  bandillero,  probably  ;  the 
other  —  the  espada  —  has  a  strikingly 
wicked  face,  and  stands  as  handsome 
and  gracefully  poised  as  a  Greek  figure 
of  Praxiteles.  He  asks 
a  few  questions,  an- 
swered charily  by  our 
guards.  It  seems  that 
they  are  Andalusians 
going  to  the  province 
of  Ciudad  Real  (La 
Mancha)  to  see  if  they 
can  find  out  when  and 
where  the  little  local 
bull-fights  take  place. 
They  are  blissfully 
ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  prov- 
ince of  Ciudad  Real. 
Apparently  they  think 
of  nothing  besides  the 


Sleeping-Room  in  a  J  7 or en a  Posada. 

artful  tricks  of  the  torero,  and  how  to 
become  so  proficient  in  them  that  they 
may  become  celebrated,  wear  good 
clothes,  travel  in  state  and  have  their 
fill  of  the  best.  They  look  like  famished 
beings  or  feline  beasts  of  prey3  with  their 
noiseless  and  nimble  gestures,  the  foxy 
look  in  their  eyes  ;  and  they  will  not 
give  up  their  hope  of  being  invited 
to  join  us  till  the  last  chance  is  gone. 
The  amo,  ama,  and  the  children  fol- 
low us  at  table,  and  there  is  not 
much    left.     So    I  give  the    toreros    a 
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small  silver  coin.  From  their  sur- 
prised expression  it  must  be  the  first 
they  ever  received  in  this  fashion. 
The  smiles  tell  plainly  that  they  are 
not  sure  but  there  is  something  the 
matter  with  the  giver's  wits.  But  they 
take  it  and  treasure  it  in  many  folds 
of  a  handkerchief,  and  I  am  sure 
when  it  leaves  its  possessor  it  will  be 
for  more  than  an  ordinarily  full  com- 
pensation. Another  typical  group 
comes  in,  the  woman  sitting  on  the 
top  of  a  load  on  a  donkey's  back,  the 
man  leading,  the  two  children  fol- 
lowing behind.  They  are  merchants 
or  fakirs  going  from  village  fair  to  fair 


selling  trinkets,  the  woman  telling  fort- 
unes, the  boy — the  wickedest  little  fel- 
low I  ever  saw — dancing  and  singing 
ugly  songs.  The  paterfamilias  looks 
like  an  ill-humored,  villainous  scoun- 
drel. One  of  my  guardias  says  that 
man  would  cut  one's  throat  for  two 
cents,  or  for  nothing,  and  enjoy  it  into 
the  bargain.  They  spend  two  cents  for 
the  privilege  of  using  the  fire  to  cook 
something  they  have  brought  with  them 
and  for  a  couple  of  hours'  shelter  for 
their  beast  and  themselves,  and  away 
they  go  about  dusk  toward  Andalusia, 
the  woman  singing,  the  boy  imitating 
the  guitar  accompaniment. 
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CUNLIFFE 

By  Mary  Tappan  Wright 

Oh,  a  crime  will  do 
As  well.  I  reply,  to  serve  for  at. 
As  a  virtue,  golden  through  and  through. 

— BBOWNING 


FOR  a  long  time  Cunliffe  had  been 
trying  to  remember  something- — 
searching  vainly  as  he  lay  upon  his 
bed  through  dim  somnolent  nights  and 
lingering,  restless  days,  for  the  lost 
clew  to  some  tormenting  memory,  and 
questioning  himself  incessantly  with  a 
painful  sense  of  harm  impending. 

In  the  retrospect  the  days  seemed 
gray,  but  the  nights,  like  this  one,  were 
shot  with  fire,  which  even  now  was 
beginning  to  dance  upon  the  walls  and 
redden  the  folds  of  the  thin  white  cur- 
tains. He  drew  a  slow  breath  through 
his  teeth  as  he  watched  it,  bracing  him- 
self anew  for  the  dumb  contention 
with  pain  that  had  lasted — how  long? 
Forever  it  seemed,  and  yet  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  more  than  a  week, 
two  at  the  most,  since  he  and  Florence 
Macgregor 

Was  that  what  he  had  been  trying  to 
remember? 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  whispered,  as  if 
the  fleeting  impression  might  hear  in 
passing.  Then,  frowning  with  the  ef- 
fort of  concentration,  he  looked  up- 
ward. On  the  shadowy  yellow  surface 
of  the  ceiling  directly  over  his  head  two 
enormous  spirals,  like  great  curling 
horns  of  ruddy  purple,  were  twisting 
and  turning  tonnentingly.  Almost  un- 
consciously, as  their  wavering  outlines 
caught  his  eye,  the  half-grasped  recol- 
lection slipped  from  the  weakened  hold 
of  his  memory  and  another  train  of 
thoughts  presented  itself.  Was  that  a 
fire  on  the  hearth  after  all.  not  a  tire  of 
the  brain,  which  flickered  in  the  corners 
and  caused  those  hideous  grotesques 
to  threaten  and  deride  him  from  the 
ceiling?  Why  had  it  not  struck  him 
before  —  their  strong  family  resem- 
blance to  the  wrought  -  iron  tops  of 
Edith's  last  tasteful  acquisition  in  and- 
irons ? 

•  Ah  :  "      He    started    violently,    his 
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hand  pressed  hard  upon  his  side.  Pre- 
ceded by  a  sudden  thud,  a  half-burned 
log  had  fallen  from  the  andirons  and 
was  rolling,  crackling,  to  the  front  of 
the  fireplace,  where  it  brought  up 
finally  against  the  fender.  Cunliffe  sat 
up  in  bed. 

It  was  a  fire  on  the  hearth  then,  after 
all !  A  good  honest  blaze  of  sound, 
hard  maple — no  glimmering  Jack  o' 
Lantern  of  a  fevered  imagination.  If 
he  had  only  known  it  long  ago  !  Re- 
lieved, but  panting,  he  fell  back  upon 
the  pillow. 

How  peaceful  the  room  felt  now ! 
With  the  exception  of  a  dull  glow  from 
the  bed  of  coals  behind  the  andirons, 
there  was  very  little  light  left,  and 
down  in  the  lower  hall  a  leisurely  clock 
was  ticking  almost  inaudibly.  "  They 
have  neglected  to  wind  it,"  Cunliffe 
said  to  himself,  and  closed  his  eyes, 
still  listening.  The  long,  slow  sweep 
of  the  pendulum  seemed  to  take  him 
with  it,  swinging  idly  to  and  fro,  from 
side  to  side  ;  until,  somewhere  between 
its  going  and  its  coming,  he  lightly  fell 
asleep. 

From  the  smouldering  log  at  the 
front  of  the  hearth  a  thin  line  of  smoke 
crept  out  for  an  inch  or  two  and  then 
curled  sluggishly  upward,  filling  the 
air  with  a  faintly  acrid  odor,  and  widen- 
ing CunlifiVs  dreamy  horizons  to  those 
yellow  days  when  the  fires  in  distant 
forests  make  incense  for  half  a  con- 
tinent, and,  all  unconscious,  men  walk 
in  one  vast  autumnal  cathedral  echoing 
with  aspirations  and  regrets. 

In  the  tender  pain  of  that  October 
melancholy  a  memory  returned  to  him, 
a  memory  of  two  people  in  a  rough 
garden  that  sloped  toward  the  west.  It 
was  after  sunset.  One  beyond  the 
other,  a  dark  succession  of  wooded  hills 
stretched  out  before  them  ;  the  far-off 
valh  vs    were    shimmering   with    mist  ; 
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but  the  sky  was  still  clear  and  light, 
shading  from  the  crimson,  that  formed 
the  background  of  a  distant  range  of 
purple  mountains,  through  orange  and 
yellow  to  a  faint  cold  green  that  dark- 
ened overhead  in  star-flecked  blue.  Be- 
low them,  half  way  down  the  rocky  slope, 
a  great  pile  of  brush,  quivering  violet 
and  darting  red,  blazed  against  the 
gloomy  twilight  of  the  landscape. 

"  Our  summer  is  ending  in  an  apoth- 
eosis of  flowers,"  said  the  woman,  as  a 
tongue  of  flame  shot  upward,  feather- 
ing to  a  stream  of  sparks. 

"  Better — in  a  holocaust  of  dreams  !  " 
said  the  man. 

She  turned  her  head,  smiling  slight- 
ly at  the  bitterness  of  his  tone.  "A 
touch  of  frost  was  all  that  was  needed," 
she  said,  and  jumping  from  the  bowlder 
upon  which  she  had  been  seated,  she 
moved  toward  the  entrance  of  the  en- 
closure and  waited  for  him  to  let  down 
the  bars. 

"  And  then,  what  happened  ?  "  he 
whispered,  his  light,  uneasy  slumber 
gliding  without  conscious  break  into 
a  drowsy  wakefulness.  "What  hap- 
pened ?  " 

Something — and  something  that  im- 
periously demanded  recall.  All  day 
long  it  had  been  about  him  ;  even  now 
it  was  close  upon  him  ;  a  touch,  a 
scent,  a  sound,  and  from  out  of  the 
chaos  of  suffering  in  which  it  had  been 
lost  to  him  the  memory  of  it  would 
spring  forth  clear  and  persistent.  If 
he  could  but  rest  undisturbed  to  follow 
out  the  clew  that  had  come  to  him  in 
his  sleep. 

" '  A  holocaust  of  dreams,5 "  he 
murmured.  "  Did  that  end  it  ?  "  What 
had  he  said  to  Florence  Macgregor 
when,  after  putting  up  the  bars,  they 
had  turned  toward  the  black  shadows 
of  the  narrow  avenue  with  its  over- 
arching boughs  of  elm  and  maple  ? 

But  the  hissing  swish  of  their  own 
footsteps  in  the  drifts  of  fallen  leaves 
was  the  only  sound  that  echoed  back 
to  him. 

At  the  fork  of  the  road  Edith  and 
Macgregor  were  waiting  for  them. 
Perhaps  it  had  ended  there,  when,  as 
in  a  decorous  quadrille,  the  music 
ceasing,  each  had  turned  away  with  his 


legitimate  partner.  The  Macgregors 
were  to  leave  on  the  following  day. 
He  could  hear  Florence's  laughing 
good-by  as  she  hurried  down  the  hill 
with  her  husband.  Edith  said  she  was 
glad  to  go  ;  in  fact,  Edith  had  said 
nothing  else  all  the  way  home.  Edith 
never  approved  of  people  who  did  not 
like  the  country  in  winter.  She  had 
resumed  the  subject  at  dinner,  by  way 
of  rubbing  it  in  —  and  then,  did  he 
lose  his  temper? 

Ah  !  he  had  it  at  last.  He  remem- 
bered now  :  he  had  gone  off  in  a  rage 
and  shut  himself  up  in  his  study ; 
and  had  he  written  something  ?  What 
had  he  written  ? 

A  sharp  blast  of  keen,  cold  air  blew 
in  from  the  hall ;  someone  had  opened 
the  front  door.  Cunliffe  felt  his  whole 
frame  relax  ;  he  had  lost  the  clew  again, 
and  he  was  too  weak  to  care. 

"That  is  Macgregor  himself,"  he 
muttered,  as  a  rough,  Scottish  voice 
came  grumbling  up  the  stairs.  "  What 
is  he  coming  here  for  at  this  time  of 
night  ?  Now  that  I  come  to  think  of  it, 
he  has  been  in  off  and  on  all  along." 
Cunliffe  looked  troubled.  "  Is  it  pos- 
sible," he  murmured,  "  that  in  addition 
to  his  enormous  practice  Macgregor 
has  been  taking  this  thirty-mile  jour- 
ney every  day  on  my  account  ?  He  is 
not  a  young  man  by  any  means.  What 
is  that  he  is  saying  about  catching  the 
one  o'clock  train  back  to  the  city? 
Here  they  are  now." 

The  knob  of  the  door  which  led  into 
the  adjoining  room  turned  softly, 
there  was  a  flood  of  light,  and  the  doc- 
tor entered  with  Mrs.  Cunliffe,  who 
hurried  toward  the  fireplace  with  an 
exclamation  of  annoyance. 

"The  room  is  full  of  smoke!"  she 
said,  taking  up  the  tongs  and  trying  to 
move  the  heavy  log,  which  escaped  her 
hold  and  overturned  the  andirons. 

The  doctor,  who  had  gone  to  the  bed- 
side, frowned  as  the  pulse  under  his 
fingers  leaped  in  response  to  the  crash. 

"Let  that  alone,"  he  said,  impatient- 
ly ;  but  with  another  ring  of  metal  the 
andirons  were  dragged  into  place  and 
the  log  adjusted. 

"I  seldom  relinquish  anything  I  once 
undertake,"  she  whispered,  compla- 
cently. 
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"  An'  it's  a  verra  disagree'ble  trait  o' 
character,"  muttered  Macgregor. 

Cunliffe's  eyes,  full  of  laughter, 
opened  upon  him  for  an  instant,  but 
immediately  closed  as  Mrs.  Cunliffe 
turned  toward  him.  [Releasing  the 
wrist  he  had  continued  to  hold,  the 
doctor  motioned  to  her  to  follow  him 
into  the  next  room. 

Cunliffe  watched  them  go  with  an  un- 
accountable feeling  of  dull  shame  and 
self-reproach.  "For  the  life  of  me," 
he  muttered,  "  I  can't  see  what  I  have 
done,  and  yet  I  feel  like  a  felon. 
How  old  and  worn  Macgregor  was  look- 
ing." 

"  Well,  I'm  off,"  he  heard  him  say  in 
the  hall.  "I'm  glad  you  telegraphed 
about  the  nurse,  an'  111  send  another 
by  seven  in  the  morning.  It  isn't  safe 
to  be  without.  Be  careful  about  the 
nourishment,  an'  mind  ye  give  him  the 
brandy  every  two  hours.  Keep  your 
temperance  principles  for  some  more 
auspeecious  occasion.  We'll  pull  him 
through  yet.  To  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, the  man's  on  the  high  road  to 
recovery." 

"  I  am  glad  you  do  not  feel  anxious," 
Cunliffe  heard  his  wife  say,  placidly. 

"  Um-m-anxious,"  said  the  doctor,  du- 
biously ;  "  no,  I'm  not  exactly  anxious, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  can't  say  I'm 
any  too  easy  about  him  either." 

Cunliffe  raised  his  head  in  order  to 
hear  more  clearly,  for  they  were  de- 
scending the  stairs. 

"  So  long  as  he  keeps  himself  quiet," 
the  doctor  continued,  "he's  as  safe  as 
ye  are  yourself,  but  if  he  took  it  into 
his  head  to  go  downstairs,  as  he  insist- 
ed on  doin'  last  week,  he'd  kill  himself. 
Yes,  madam,  he'd  kill  himself — dead  as 
a  herrin'." 

"Downstairs?"  repeated  Cunliffe. 
"  Downstairs  ?  "  But  the  doctor  was 
speaking  more  distinctly  than  ever,  and 
he  turned  toward  the  door  again  to 
listen. 

"Yes,  beyond  a  doubt  he's  a  strong 
man,  an',  as  you  say,  he's  got  a  sound 
constitution  ;  but  nevertheless,  in  his 
present  state  he's  at  the  mercy  <>'  the 
slightest  exertion.  The  least  little 
shock  or  strain  an',  by  Garge,  he'd 
snuff  out  like  the  wick  o'  a  can'le  ! 
An'  I  don't  care  if  he  hears  me  say  so  !  " 


The  front  door  slammed  upon  this 
parting  shot,  and  Cunliffe  looked 
thoughtful  as  he  let  himself  down  upon 
the  pillows. 

"  So  that  confounded  Argus  -  eyed 
nurse  has  gone.  And  the  next  one  will 
not  arrive  until  seven — over  six  hours — 
and  Edith  on  guard — sure  to  fall  asleep. 
Why  did  I  wish  to  go  downstairs? 
I  should  be  a  fool  to  try  it  after  what 

he  has  just  said — and  vet What  was 

that?" 

A  long,  low,  rumbling  sound  seemed 
to  come  from  the  hall  below.  Cunliffe's 
heart  struck  against  his  breast  with 
a  violent  thud,  followed  by  a  strange 
breathless  nutter.  Edith  was  cautiously 
trying  to  open  the  sliding  door  of  his 
study,  a  small  room  directly  beneath 
and  seldom  used  by  anyone  except 
himself. 

What  was  she  searching  for  ? 

What  might  she  find  ? 

Clear,  persistent,  terrible,  memory  at 
last  confronted  him. 

"  Tliat  letter!"  he  whispered,  every 
faculty  concentrated  in  an  agony  of 
listening.     "I  left  it  in  my  desk." 

Edith  was  coming.  How  heavily  her 
foot-fall  dragged  upon  the  stairs  !  Had 
she  found  it,  then  ?  How  could  he 
meet  her?  What  should  he  say  to  her? 
Oh,  the  folly,  the  folly  of  it  all ! 

He  closed  his  eyes  as  she  came  into 
the  room  in  order  not  to  see  her  face, 
and  then  he  opened  them  because  he 
could  no  longer  endure  suspense. 

She  was  carrying  a  quantity  of  writ- 
ing materials  in  one  hand,  and  the  light 
from  a  lamp  which  she  held  in  the 
other  shone  upward,  accentuating  her 
usual  expression  of  severe,  unmoved, 
delicate  serenity. 

She  had  not  seen  the  letter. 

A  choking  rose  in  Cunliffe's  throat. 
In  his  great  and  sudden  relief  an  as- 
tonishing inclination  toward  tears  and 
laughter  almost  overcame  him,  but  his 
wife's  presence  forced  him  to  self-con- 
trol. 

Putting  down  her  burdens  she  opened 
a  small  cabinet  on  the  mantel  -  shelf. 
Cunliffe  knew  that  she  was  looking  for 
his  keys,  and  his  heart  sank  with  a] (pre- 
hension ;  but  after  searching  drawer 
after  drawer  without  success  she  tinned 
away.      "  I  shall  be  compelled  to  copy 
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it  to-morrow  morning,"  she  said,  impa- 
tiently. "He  must  have  left  them  in 
one  of  his  pockets." 

Cunliffe  understood  :  she  had  wanted 
to  get  some  of  the  foolscap  paper  upon 
which  she  usually  presented  the  reports 
of  certain  public  charities  in  which  she 
was  interested.  In  the  morning  she 
would  hunt  up  the  keys,  open  the  desk, 
and — that  letter  to  Florence  Macgregor 
was  lying  unfolded  just  inside  the  flap. 
He  remembered  clearly  enough  now. 

Feigning  to  be  asleep,  he  watched 
her  through  his  half-closed  eyelids  as 
she  moved  about  the  room,  her  every 
foot-fall  causing  the  bottles  on  the 
table  at  his  bedside  to  rattle  together 
with  a  gentle,  irritating  click. 

"Never  mind,"  he  said  at  last,  when 
after  throwing  a  fresh  log  upon  the  fire 
she  drew  aside  the  chair  which  screened 
his  eyes  from  the  blaze.      "  Never  mind." 

"  But  it  is  no  trouble  at  all,"  she  an- 
swered, putting  away  a  large  fan  that 
had  been  placed  upon  the  bureau  to 
hide  from  him  his  own  reflection  in  the 
mirror,  "and  you  will  sleep  so  much 
better  when  things  are  in  order." 

Cunliffe  uttered  a  half  -  suppressed 
groan  as  his  dark,  cadaverous  face  and 
the  sharp,  suggestive  folds  of  the  bed- 
clothes above  the  gaunt  outlines  of  his 
figure  were  dimly  returned  to  him  from 
the  opposite  wall. 

"  Is  there  anything  more  I  can  do  ?  " 
she  asked,  coming  to  his  side  and  look- 
ing down  at  him  anxiously. 

"No,"  said  Cunliffe.  "No,  my  dear, 
I  do  not  think  a  single  thing  remains 
undone." 

She  hesitated  a  moment ;  then,  with  a 
little  sigh,  moved  toward  the  door. 

"  Good-night,"  said  Cunliffe,  gently. 

She  turned  back  swiftly,  and  stoop- 
ing, kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  "Get 
well,"  she  said,  in  the  half- conscious, 
awkward  tone  of  a  person  who  seldom 
expresses  any  emotion.  "Oh,  get  well." 
Then  taking  up  her  lamp  and  writing- 
materials  she  went  away,  leaving  the 
door  open  behind  her. 

By  raising  himself  slightly  upon  his 
elbow,  Cunliffe  could  see  her  as  she 
arranged  her  books  and  papers  upon 
her  desk  at  the  far  end  of  the  next 
room.  The  little  wrinkles  at  the  cor- 
ners of  his  tired  eyes  deepened  slightly 


as  he  smiled,   noting  her  flowing  silk 
wrapper  and  full  lace  ruffles. 

"Poor  dear,"  he  thought  with  a  sort 
of  impatient  compassion.  "  She  seems 
to  have  gone  and  got  herself  up  ex- 
pressly for  the  occasion.  I  dare  say 
that  is  the  conventional  costume  for  a 
ministering  angel — an  obstinate  angel, 
and — an  angel  with  a  touch  of  temper," 
reflectively  noting  the  slight  tinge  of 
pink  that,  as  she  stood  above  the  lamp, 
distinctly  tipped  her  straight,  fine  nose. 
"Pray  Heaven  that  the  reports  prove 
not  too  interesting,"  he  added,  anxious- 
ly, as  she  seated  herself  at  her  desk  and 
began  writing. 

For  a  time  her  steady  pen  moved 
mechanically  over  the  paper,  and  Cun- 
liffe, following,  in  imagination,  the 
well-ordered  sentences,  shrugged  his 
shoulders  over  their  probable  facile  con- 
ventionality. 

"  What  a  relief  it  must  be  to  her," 
he  thought,  "  to  have  me  safely  shelved, 
and  be  able  to  revel  in  copy-book  max- 
ims unrebuked.  Nevertheless,  when 
she  gets  before  that  committee  she  will 
carry  her  point,  and  the  resentful  pau- 
per will  be  aided  in  the  manner  at  once 
best  for  his  welfare  and  least  agreeable 
to  his  susceptibilities.  She  has  done 
the  same  before,  by — other  poor  devils 
not  so  obviously  indigent — and  yet " 

He  did  not  finish,  but  bent  forward 
and  noiselessly  drawing  a  fur -lined 
dressing-gown  from  the  foot  of  the  bed 
put  it  around  his  shoulders.  Then  rest- 
ing his  chin  upon  his  elbow,  he  stared 
at  the  flickering  blaze  that  leaped 
around  the  fresh  log  in  the  fireplace. 

As  if  in  corollary  to  his  thoughts 
there  rose  before  him  the  memory  of  a 
flying  boat  ;  and  clinging  to  its  slanting 
taffrail,  facing  the  dash  of  the  waves,  a 
woman  stood  fearless  and  keen-eyed, 
her  wet,  dark  hair  curling  from  under 
her  close  brown  felt  hat,  and  a  faint  red 
warming  the  tan  on  her  cheeks.  Full 
of  life  and  health,  full  of  resource  and 
intelligence,  she  cleated  a  sheet  or  gave 
the  skipper  a  hand  at  the  tiller  while  he 
let  out  a  reef  in  the  sail ;  and  then,  as 
they  sped  along  before  the  wind,  stand- 
ing in  the  bow  with  one  arm  flung 
around  the  mast,  her  reckless  figure 
defined,  now  in  splendid  coloring 
against   the  deep  blue  of  the  sea  and 
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again  in  dark  gray  silhouette  high  on 
the  cloud-necked  sky,  he  watched  her, 
and  listened,  as  she  told  strange  tales, 
quoted  queer  books,  and  flung  forth 
daring  philosophies — and  the  joy  of 
living  filled  the  universe. 

"And  yet,"  persisted  Cunliffe,  with 
uncompromising  justice — "  and  yet,  if 
there  is  any  good  in  me,  it  is  due  to 
Edith's  influence,  and  to  Edith's  alone. 
There  is  something  in  her  bitter  hon- 
esty and  tactless  truthfulness  that  calls 
out  one's  best,  one's  very  best.  With 
all  her  conventionality,  too,  she  cares 
for  me,  cares  for  me  a  good  deal — al- 
most enough  to  keep  herself  awake. 
And  she  trusts  me,  absolutely.  Would 
to  God  that  letter  had  never  been 
written  !  " 

Suddenly  he  sat  up  and  put  his  hand 
to  his  side,  with  difficulty  suppressing 
a  groan.  What  a  wretched  wrench  in 
the  region  of  the  heart !  A  twinge  like 
that  meant  something  serious.  What 
if  he  should  "  snuff  out,"  as  Macgregor 
said,  then  and  there  ? 

And  the  letter  ? 

Decidedly,  the  sooner  he  went  down- 
stairs and  destroyed  it  the  better  ;  that 
was  one  of  the  things  you  could  not 
leave  to  chance. 

Turning  slowly,  with  a  caution  born 
of  the  fear  of  increasing  his  pain,  Cun- 
liffe looked  eagerly  into  the  adjoining 
room.  Edith  was  leaning  back  with 
her  eyes  closed,  her  arm  resting  upon 
her  desk.  She  was  not  asleep,  for  her 
right  hand,  slightly  raised  in  the  air, 
still  held  the  pen  suspended. 

Cunliffe  looked  at  her  a  moment  ju- 
dicially, and  then  quite  silently  made  a 
heap  of  all  the  pillows,  and  half  reclin- 
ing, leaned  back  upon  them,  keeping 
her  still  in  view. 

"I  give  her  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
longer,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  She  is 
thinking,  and  thought  is  fatal — to  both 
of  us,  by  the  way.  Thank  Heaven,  that 
torment  is  decreasing.  I  wish  I  had 
less  faith  in  Macgregor's  medical  opin- 
ion— I'm  really  not  particularly  anxious 
to  die  just  yet.  If  there  were  only 
someone  to  send — the  new  nurse,  for 
example.  I  couldn't  trust  the  other, 
but  this  one  perhaps —  Ah  !  how  tired 
I  get." 

He  shifted   the   heavy  gown  wearily 


from  one  shoulder  to  the  other.  It  was 
a  picturesque  garment,  and  Cunliffe 
took  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  in  it  he 
did  not  look  repulsive.  A  feeling  of 
personal  fitness  was  so  essential  to  his 
comfort  that  he  had  even  insisted  upon 
sending  for  the  barber  the  previous 
morning.  But  there  was  nothing  fat- 
uous in  the  face  he  turned  toward  the 
lighted  doorway  of  the  other  room  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  full  of  a  certain 
rough  force  and  vigor,  and,  in  spite  of 
its  slight  touch  of  cynicism,  was  not 
without  sweetness.  Although  he  was 
a  short  man,  his  frame  was  that  of  an 
athlete ;  his  thin  hands  had  the  square 
look  and  negligent  hang  characteristic 
of  powerful  muscle  ;  he  sat  very  still 
too,  for  the  habits  of  strength  were 
those  of  his  lifetime. 

At  last  he  shook  his  head.  To  send 
the  nurse  was  out  of  the  question :  the 
risk  of  her  discovery  was  too  great 
and  the  prospect  of  her  discretion  too 
dubious.  He  called  himself  a  fool  for 
thinking  of  it.  "And  yet — if  I  go  my- 
self  " 

For  awhile  his  thoughts  outran  their 
idle  expression  ;  then  he  sighed.  "  And 
so  men  have  died,"  he  resumed,  dreamily, 
"  and  the  worms  have  eaten  them — but 
not  for  love.  There  are  certain  large 
verities  lurking  in  the  background  of 
life  that  at  crucial  moments  stalk  si- 
lently to  the  front,  whether  we  would 
or  no.  And  love — or  shall  we  call  it 
folly  ? — goes  to  the  wall.  Sometimes, 
also,  it  takes  us  with  it,  for  man's  most 
powerful  affinity  in  this  world  is  an 
affinity  for  being  a  fool.  Foreordained 
for  each  of  us  and  destined  for  his  de- 
struction is  one  colossal  piece  of  idio- 
cy which,  perhaps,  he  may  never  en- 
counter ;  but  if  he  does,  then  crash ! 
Everything  goes  !  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  folly  so  strongly  resembles  love. 
In  fact" — Cunliffe's  eyes  softened  to  a 
smile — "  there  are  times  when  man  can- 
not tell  the  two  apart  ;  but  this  is  be- 
cause of  his  blindness.  For  we  none  of 
us  know  what  love  is,  although  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  varied  term  of 
years  we  believe  that  we  have  often 
found  it.  We  pay  our  vows  to  the 
right  of  it  and  sigh  our  sighs  to  the 
left  of  it ;  we  may  even  die  for  it,  ig- 
norant that  since  the  beginning  it  has 
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waited  directly  in  front  of  us."  He 
raised  himself  farther  upon  the  pillows, 
and,  looking  in  at  his  wife,  laughed 
gently.  "Such  grim  jokes  do  the  Ul- 
terior Fates  delight  in,"  he  murmured. 

Just  then  her  hand  slid  along  the 
desk  and  fell  into  her  lap  ;  the  pen- 
holder rolled  from  her  relaxed  fingers 
and  fell  noisily  to  the  floor,  but  she  did 
not  heed — only  turned  her  head  a  little 
and  settled  herself  more  comfortably  in 
her  chair. 

Cunliffe  waited  a  few  minutes  longer, 
and  then,  raising  his  hand,  deliberately 
knocked  a  teaspoon  off  the  table  at  the 
head  of  his  bed.  It  struck  upon  some 
metallic  substance  with  a  loud  ring, 
and  on  reaching  the  ground  spun 
wildly  around,  rattling  a  sharp  tattoo 
on  the  bare  boards.  Cunliffe  leaned 
forward  eagerly  ;  Edith  did  not  stir. 
"  I  thought  so,"  he  said;  "she  is  safe 
now  for  at  least  three  hours,  if  not 
longer." 

He  had  always  considered  this  heavy 
slumber  a  stupid,  somewhat  plebeian, 
trait  ;  but  now  the  pink  color  he  so 
often  criticised  had  died  out  of  her 
face,  which  was  of  that  clear  and  dain- 
ty type  usually  accompanying  an  abun- 
dance of  reddish  golden  hair.  Her 
straight,  refined  nose  and  delicate,  se- 
vere mouth  showed  as  if  cut  in  ivory 
against  the  dark  cushions  of  her  high- 
backed  chair.  She  looked  so  white,  so 
remote  and  helpless,  that  Cunliffe  was 
seized  with  sudden  ruth.  "  I  feel  as  if 
I  were  playing  her  a  shabby  trick,"  he 
whispered  ;   "  but  there  is  no  time   to 

waste  now  in  splitting  hairs. Better 

a  dead  lion  than  a  live  dog !  " 

He  pulled  the  dressing-gown  farther 
over  his  shoulders,  and  after  struggling 
with  the  sleeves,  sprang  up  alertly,  only 
to  rock  helplessly  to  and  fro  the  mo- 
ment he  landed  upon  his  feet.  Catch- 
ing hold  of  the  foot-board  of  the  bed  as 
a  support,  he  walked  more  cautiously 
toward  the  closet,  where  he  was  sure  his 
clothing  must  have  been  placed  the  first 
morning  of  his  illness.  As  he  let  him- 
self in,  he  was  struck  with  surprise  by 
the  icy  coldness  of  the  air  that  met  him. 

"  Nothing  like  two  weeks  in  bed  to 
make  a  man  tender,"  he  muttered  im- 
patiently, as  he  felt  among  the  hanging 
garments,   and  by  sheer   good-fortune 


found  the  pocket  in  which  he  had  left 
his  keys.  As  he  drew  them  out  he 
chanced  to  loosen  a  heavy  overcoat, 
which  fell  upon  him  and  bore  him  to 
the  ground  with  such  force  and  weight 
that  he  could  not  find  strength  to  rise 
again. 

Creeping  laboriously  he  made  his 
way  out  of  the  closet  and,  with  a  grow- 
ing sense  of  the  absurdity  of  his  posi- 
tion, began  slowly  to  cross  the  floor, 
the  keys  in  one  hand  and  the  coat  still 
pressing  upon  his  shoulders  ;  all  at 
once,  throwing  it  off  with  a  furious  mo- 
tion, he  staggered  to  his  feet,  and  reel- 
ing forward  to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  lay 
there  breathing  deep  and  painfully,  like 
a  spent  swimmer.  "Man  is  a  vain  sav- 
age," he  muttered. 

For  awhile  he  remained  quiet,  nerv- 
ing himself  for  the  fresh  exertion  of 
descending  into  the  lower  hall,  and  try- 
ing to  conquer  the  sick  tremor  of  dizzi- 
ness that  assailed  him  at  every  thought 
of  the  sharp  turn  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  the  narrow  edges  of  the 
steps  just  above  the  landing. 

It  was  characteristic  of  Cunliffe  that 
the  thought  of  foregoing  his  purpose  at 
no  time  occurred  to  him.  His  habit  of 
making  up  his  mind  rapidly  and  surely, 
and  of  always  keeping  his  object  reso- 
lutely in  view,  had  not  been  in  the  least 
affected  by  his  bodily  weakness.  "I 
must  take  something  to  steady  my 
nerves,"  he  muttered,  and  turning  to 
the  table  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  he 
poured  himself  a  stiff  glass  of  brandy 
and  drank  it.  The  effect  was  almost 
magical ;  rising,  he  walked  securely  from 
the  room,  and  descending  the  stairs, 
passed  the  sharp  turn  with  scarcely 
a  thought  of  dizziness ;  reaching  the 
landing  in  safety,  he  sat  down  to  rest 
for  a  moment  on  the  broad  cushioned 
seat  built  into  the  large  window  that 
lighted  the  lower  hall. 

With  an  indifferent  turn  of  the  hand 
he  drew  aside  the  curtain,  and  then 
started  with  amazement.  The  ground 
in  every  direction  was  covered  deep 
with  snow. 

"Winter!"  he  murmured.  "How 
long  have  I  been  ill  ?  " 

The  light  from  the  moon,  already 
sinking  to  the  west,  glittered  on  the 
lower  half  of  the  window-panes  through 
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every  fantastic  device  that  frost  could 
create.  The  sky  arched  upward  in  an 
inrinite  depth  of  dark  clear  blue,  from 
which  the  great  stars,  double  their  or- 
dinary size,  hung  spheroidal,  pulsing 
slowly  like  drops  of  liquid  gold  about 
to  fall.  The  shadows  of  the  fir-trees 
lay  sharp- edged  and  black  in  gigantic 
pointed  fronds  along  the  lawn,  and  all 
between  the  delicate  branches  of  the 
elms  were  traced  upon  the  snow  with 
the  fineness  of  an  etching.  There  was 
not  a  breath  of  wind  in  the  dry,  frozen 
air  ;  but  on  turning  his  eyes  eastward, 
Cunliffe  noted  a  gray  indistinctness  in 
the  outlines  of  the  hills,  blending  them 
by  imperceptible  gradations  with  the 
leaden  heaviness  of  the  lower  sky.  It 
was  a  sign  of  intense  cold.  He  shiv- 
ered, and  rose  to  continue  his  way 
downstairs. 

From  the  wide  fireplace  of  the  lower 
hall  a  great  bed  of  coals  shed  a  cheer- 
ful glow  upon  the  ceiling,  gleamed  in 
the  brasses,  and  flickered  in  the  polish 
of  the  furniture.  Cunliffe  crossed  the 
floor  and  stood  in  front  of  the  tall  clock. 
Its  expressionless  face  told  him  many 
things :  the  hour,  the  year,  the  phase 
of  the  moon,  the  day  of  the  week,  the 
day  of  the  month. 

"  January  !  "  he  murmured.  "  Janu- 
ary ?  No  wonder  I  have  forgotten  how 
to  walk.  Well,  that  settles  me,  I  sup- 
pose." 

He  turned  feebly  in  the  direction  of 
the  study,  relieved  to  find  that  his  wife 
had  not  closed  the  heavy  door.  Clutch- 
ing a  chair  here,  a  curtain  there,  steer- 
ing warily  like  a  man  in  strange  waters 
with  an  eye  always  ahead  for  the  next 
obstacle,  he  made  his  way  to  his  desk, 
and  unlocking  the  flap,  took  out  the 
letter.  Then  slipping  the  key  into  his 
pocket,  with  his  last  remnant  of  energy 
he  floundered  into  an  easy-chair  by  the 
window  and  held  the  letter  up  before 
his  eyes.  "  I  mean  to  read  this,  what- 
ever happens,"  he  said  to  himself. 

His  writing  was  bold  and  black,  very 
large  and  plainer  than  print  ;  in  the 
bright  moonlight,  aided  by  the  reflec- 
tions from  the  snow,  he  read  with  ease. 
It  was  not  a  long  letter,  and  as  he  fin- 
ished it  his  hand  dropped  in  his  lap, 
and  he  sat  looking  out  of  the  window. 

"  Folly  again,"  he  murmured,   and  a 


great  temptation  assailed  him  ;  for  in 
those  lines  there  pulsed  a  living  some- 
thing that  for  the  moment  would  not 
be  denied ;  a  folly  so  splendid,  so 
dominant,  that  its  imperious  beauty 
annihilated  all  sense  of  shame  or  of 
compunction. 

Once  more  he  raised  the  letter  and 
read  it  through.  He  would  leave  it  in 
the  desk.  He  still  had  strength  to  seal 
it.  If  he  put  a  request  upon  the  en- 
velope that  it  should  be  sent  privately, 
he  knew  that  Edith  would  deliver  it 
unread  and  alone. 

"And  I  should  like  Florence  Mac- 
gregor  to  know  me  as  I  really  am,"  he 
thought,  and  then  laughed.  For  his 
wish  was  granted.  What  he  really  was 
she  knew  already.  Only  what  had  been 
hidden,  dormant,  denied,  she  knew  not. 

Whereas  Edith 

With  a  quick  sigh,  he  kissed  the 
paper,  then  deliberately  tore  it  in  two  ; 
and  forgetting  himself  completely,  rose 
and  walked  boldly  to  the  middle  of  the 
floor ;  but  here  his  strength  deserted 
him.  He  did  not  fall  headlong,  but 
sank  slowly  to  his  knees,  and  then  after 
resting  a  moment  on  the  palm  of  his 
hand  slipped  gradually  sidewise  until 
he  lay  motionless,  his  head  upon  his 
arm,  the  torn  pages  of  the  letter 
grasped  close  to  his  heart. 

The  moon  dropped  down  behind  the 
fir-trees,  and  the  light  passed  from  the 
window.  With  a  soft,  rustling  crackle 
the  fire  died  out  in  the  hall.  The  for- 
gotten clock  ticked  listlessly,  more  and 
more  slowly,  until  it  stopped.  Sound 
like  a  tide  ebbed  away  in  the  distance, 
and  a  gray  darkness  filled  the  room 
with  shadows. 

Gasping  through  successive  depths 
of  cold  and  misery  Cunliffe  returned 
at  last  to  the  consciousness  of  an  in- 
surmountable weakness  that  left  no 
space  for  vanity  as  he  painfully  dragged 
himself  to  the  door.  Thence  it  seemed 
an  endless  journey  before  he  reached 
his  goal  at  the  foot  of  the  stairway  and 
saw,  pale  and  clear  above  him,  the  star- 
lit window  on  the  landing.  Draw- 
ing long  sobs  of  exhaustion  he  climbed 
laboriously  up  the  steps,  and  support- 
ing himself  against  the  wainscoting, 
crept  along  the  upper  hall.  Hitherto, 
although    he     had    had    no     conscious 
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aim  but  that  of  finding  himself  again 
in  his  own  room,  he  had  never  once 
relaxed  his  vice-like  grasp  upon  the 
crumpled  papers  in  his  hand.  Now,  as 
he  stood  in  his  doorway,  the  faint  red 
glow  in  the  fire-place  opposite  caught 
his  eye  ;  crossing  toward  it  as  if  in 
pursuance  of  some  well-laid  plan,  he 
dropped  the  letter  on  the  smouldering 
log  and  then  staggered  almost  sense- 
less to  his  bed. 

There  he  lay  and  shivered,  battling 
silently  with  a  sickening  sense  of  sink- 
ing and  falling  through  the  air,  his 
face  turned  with  a  sort  of  mute  appeal 
toward  the  door  of  the  room  where 
Edith  was  sleeping ;  but  although  he 
believed  that  he  was  dying,  the  thought 
of  calling  for  help  did  not  present  it- 
self to  his  benumbed  intelligence.  Still, 
when  finally  he  heard  her  stir  uneasily 
and  push  back  her  chair  from  the  desk, 
a  stinging  spray  of  hot  tears  burned 
suddenly  on  his  eyelids,  testifying  to 
his  desperate  relief. 

She  moved  quietly  at  first,  and  then 
with  the  abrupt  decision  of  a  person 
fully  awake  and  startled  at  the  passage 
of  time.  Her  lamp  had  gone  out,  and 
Cunliffe  heard  the  sharp  crackle  of  a 
match.  The  next  minute  she  came 
into  the  room ;  he  could  see  that  she 
was  frightened  ;  her  hand  trembled  as 
she  held  the  candle.  In  spite  of  the 
doctor's  warning  she  had  forgotten  the 
stimulant. 

Stumbling  over  the  heavy  gown  which 
he  had  slipped  off  at  the  side  of  the 
bed,  she  let  fall  a  little  drop  of  burning 
grease  on  his  cheek. 

"Eros  and  Psyche,"  he  muttered 
faintly.  "I  shall  disappear  before  day- 
light !  " 

She  shook  her  head,  but  he  could  see 
that  she  was  slightly  encouraged  to 
find  in  him  the  mockery  of  his  charac- 
teristic mood. 

"How  could  I  be  so  careless?"  she 
murmured. 

"  Do  not  be  troubled.  I  drank  nearly 
all  there  was  there  about  an  hour  ago." 

She  turned  to  the  table  and  lifted  the 
flask.  It  was  very  light  ;  Cunliffe  saw 
the  relief  leap  to  her  eyes.  "There  is 
just  enough  left  for  this  time,"  she  said. 
"  Can  you  sit  up  ?  " 

He  could  not,  but  he  looked  at  her 


lazily  and  smiled,  as  if  only  the  will  to 
move  and  not  the  strength  were  lack- 
ing. She  slipped  her  arm  behind  him 
and,  helping  him  gently  to  a  reclining 
posture,  gave  him  the  brandy.  Then 
propping  him  up  with  the  pillows  she 
left  him  a  moment  while  she  lighted 
another  lamp  and  went  in  search  of  the 
nourishment  about  which  the  doctor 
had  been  so  strenuous. 

Cunliffe  was  very  wreak.  He  lay 
moving  his  hand  nervously  to  and  fro 
along  the  linen  sheet  that  lay  across 
his  lap  ;  suddenly  it  clinched,  and  he 
sat  up  rigid,  with  eyes  wide  open  and 
aghast. 

His  letter  had  not  burned  : — it  lay 
there,  still  on  the  log,  but  not  as  he 
had  thrown  it ;  gradually  uncurling  in 
the  heat,  both  pieces  were  opened  fully 
to  the  gaze  of  the  earliest  comer.  Even 
from  that  distance  he  could  see  the 
form  of  the  bold  black  writing  in  the 
first  short  line.  Any  line  but  that !  for 
Edith  wTas  returning. 

Carefully  closing  the  door  into  the 
hall,  she  sat  down  upon  the  bed-side 
and  fed  him  the  steaming  bouillon  with 
evident  pleasure  in  the  opportunity. 

In  spite  of  his  frightful  exhaustion 
Cunliffe  talked  on  and  on,  feebly  but 
incessantly,  in  order  to  retain  her  at- 
tention. Plying  her  with  gentle  gibes 
he  kept  her  eyes  upon  his  until  she 
passed  through  the  doorway  into  her 
own  room,  her  face  wearing  a  look  of 
timid  hopefulness  that  softened  its 
every  asperity. 

"  Now  if  I  do  snuff  out,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "  she  will  have  no  cause  for 
self-reproach  :  I  am  so  evidently  bet- 
ter." But  his  strength  was  ebbing  wdth 
every  breath  he  took. 

"I  may  be  mistaken,"  he  thought, 
fingering  his  oddly  fluttering  pulse  with 
strange,  impersonal  curiosity,  "but  I 
am  afraid  I  have  broken  something  in- 
side. Well — it  justifies  my  faith  in 
Macgregor  ;  and — also  his  mistrust  of 
me.  That  speechifying  in  the  lower 
hall  last  night  was  not  without  its  ob- 
ject. I  wonder  what  he  suspected? 
Between  a  woman  and  a  doctor,  espe- 
cially one  of  Macgregor's  experience,  the 
best  place  for  a  man  who  means  to  keep 
something  to  himself  is  a  certain  gris- 
ly bourne  toward  which  I  am  rapidly 
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tending.  How  tired  the  traveller  gets  ! 
Fortunately,  he  is  not  called  upon  to 
return.  Am  I  going  to  sleep  ?  I  can- 
not go  to  sleep  now — with  that  letter 
lying  there  ! "  He  made  a  feeble  ef- 
fort to  rise,  but  his  eyelids  were  closing. 
"And  Edith,"  he  murmured  drowsily, 
"  whose  favorite  boast  has  always  been 
that  we  had  positively  no  secrets  from 
each  other !  "  The  next  instant,  mas- 
tered by  unconquerable  languor,  he  fell 
into  a  dull,  torpid  slumber. 

In  the  shock  of  bad  news  and  in  the 
haste  of  her  departure  the  evening  be- 
fore, the  nurse  had  neglected  to  close 
the  shutters  of  the  wiudow  opposite 
the  foot  of  Cunliffe's  bed  ;  later  on  his 
wife  had  drawn  up  the  shade  also,  for- 
getting to  pull  it  down  again.  And 
now,  in  the  colorless  winter's  dawn,  a 
dark  grayish  triangle,  bounded  by  the 
black,  sweeping  lines  of  the  curtains, 
began  to  gather  shape  at  the  sash. 
Slowly  it  paled,  and  as  the  light  in- 
creased a  hazy  net-work  of  bare  twigs 
and  branches  formed  against  the  white- 
ness without. 

In  the  other  room  Edith  noiselesslv 
extinguished  her  lamp  and  stretched 
herself  upon  the  lounge.  Everything 
about  was  lifeless,  pallid,  forlorn  ;  she 
hid  her  head  in  the  pillows  to  escape 
that  moment  of  profound  revolt  with 
which  the  soul  instinctively  recoils  from 
the  first  dreary  call  of  coming  day. 

For  awhile  it  seemed  as  if  both  were 
sleeping.  Then  translucent,  crystalline, 
a  splendid  yellow  spread  and  deepened 
in  the  sky.  Cunliffe  opened  his  eyes, 
and  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  window. 
The  black,  clear  reticulations  of  the 
branches  seemed  to  inclose  the  living 
heavens  like  a  jewel  in  an  oriental  carv- 
ing. 

"  '  No  secrets  from  each  other  !  Xo 
.     .  other!'" 

Hitherto  he  had  always  heard  this 
statement  of  Edith's  with  a  comfortable 
persuasion  of  his  own  magnanimity  in 
allowing  her  to  cherish  any  idea  what- 
ever that  happened  to  please  her  ;  now, 
the  persistence  of  its  repetition  struck 
him  in  a  new  light  Had  she  wished  to 
stifle  a  doubt?  In  the  grim  widening 
of  his  horizon  the  tolerant  amusement 
of  his   old   attitude    seemed   mean  and 


small    beside    the     large,     determined 
trustfulness  of  hers. 

He  closed  his  eyes  ;  and,  wrought  by 
an  invisible  sculptor,  the  gaunt,  stern 
outlines  of  his  face  momentarily  deep- 
ened. 

"I  cannot  go  until  I  get  that  letter," 
he  whispered  ;  but  when  he  tried  to 
rise  his  head  seemed  riveted  to  the  pil- 
low. For  a  moment  he  struggled,  and 
then  things  grew  black  before  him. 

Was  someone  standing  in  the  door- 
way '?  Edith,  of  course  ;  she  was  always 
inopportune,  j^oor  girl  !  Was  it  time 
for  that  brandy  again  ? 

And  the  letter,  the  letter ! 

He  moaned  feeV.y  and  turned  away 
his  head.  There  was  a  pause,  a  little 
clink  of  glass,  and  then  she  stole  softly 
from  the  room.  She  had  gone  down- 
stairs to  refill  the  einpty  flask. One 

chance  left ! 

With  a  terrible  effort  he  succeeded  in 
dragging  himself  up  upon  his  elbow, 
and  was  trying  to  slip  to  the  floor  in 
the  vain  hope  of  finding  strength  to 
crawl  to  the  fire-place,  when  shrill  and 
noisy,  from  somewhere  in  the  house, 
came  the  long,  disturbing  rattle  of  an 
electric  bell  ;  the  next  instant  Macgreg- 
or's  loud,  cheery  voice  sounded  in  anx- 
ious inquiries  from  below. 

Cunliffe's  heart  gave  a  fierce,  painful 
bound  and  then  began  to  flutter  vio- 
lently. Striking  his  clinched  fist  upon 
his  forehead  with  a  gesture  of  despair, 
he  made  a  last  frantic  attempt  to  leave 
his  bed. 

Someone  in  the  hall  was  trying  to 
open  his  door. 

"  Do  not  come  in,"  he  called,  without 
ceasing  his  struggles  or  even  glancing 
over  his  shoulder.  But  the  knob  con- 
tinued softly  to  turn,  and  the  new  nurse 
appeared,  terrified,  on  the  threshold  ; 
the  next  instant  she  was  gone,  fo; 
ting  to  close  the  door  behind  her. 

But  Cunliffe  heeded  neither  her  ad- 
vent nor  her  departure.  Abruptly  he 
had  ceased  all  effort,  and  resting  up- 
on his  elbow,  was  staring  at  the  fire- 
place. 

Witli  the  opening  of  the  door  a  light 
flame  had  shot  up  at  the  base  of  the 
smouldering  log  upon  which  the  hot 
yellow  papers  were  lying. 

Cunliffe     held     his     breath.      Uncon- 
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scious  of  weakness  he  rose,  inch  by 
inch,  as  if  drawn  by  some  outward 
power,  until,  propping  himself  on  one 
trembling  arm,  he  sat  upright — waiting. 

A  puff  of  smoke — a  fierce,  short  blaze 
— the  letter  was  gone  ! 

"Oh,  man,  man!"  cried  the  doctor, 
running  into  the  room.  "  Why  didn't 
ye  heed  my  warning  ?  " 

Cunliffe  did  not  answer.  His  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  flakes  of  soft,  black 
ash  that  were  lazily  floating  up  the 
chimney.  In  front  of  the  window  the 
red,  clear  disk  of  the  sun  was  slowly 
climbing  among  the  bare,  graceful 
boughs  of  the  elm-tree.  A  moment  of 
peace,  of  utter  gladness,  had  come  to 
Cunliffe. 

"  Things  have  turned  out  pretty  well 
after  all,"  he  murmured,  and  then  fell 
back  among  the  pillows. 

Self-possessed  and  resourceful,  the 
new  nurse  stole  forward,  seconding  the 
doctor's  vain  efforts  as  one  after  another 
he  tried  his  ineffectual  remedies.  At 
the  foot  of  the  bed  stood  Edith,  breath- 


less, her  arms  bent,  her  hands  drawn 
rigidly  to  her  sides,  in  the  tense  atti- 
tude of  one  about  to  run  a  race. 

At  last,  straightening  himself  from 
his  stooping  posture,  Macgregor  looked 
across  at  his  assistant  and  shook  his 
head  ;  almost  imperceptibly,  assenting, 
the  woman  bent  hers  in  return. 

Grave  and  thoughtful,  never  so 
wonted  to  death  as  to  see  it  without 
awe,  and  yet  too  familiar  to  meet  it  with 
amazement,  these  two,  whose  profes- 
sion was  the  healing  of  the  living,  wait- 
ed in  silent  acknowledgment  of  the  end 
of  their  usefulness.  There  was  not  a 
sound  in  the  room. 

Then  Edith  threw  her  hands  above 
her  head  with  a  long,  mourning  cry. 
"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  wailed.  "  I 
am  a  widow,  a  widow  indeed  !  He  was 
all  that  I  had  ! " 

Her  voice  rang  on  her  ears  querulous 
and  self  -  conscious,  rebuked  by  the 
mute,  austere  sincerity  of  Death. 

She  wished  that  she  had  not  spoken. 
She  was  glad  that  Cunliffe  could  not 
hear. 


HIS   STATEMENT   OF   THE   CASE 
By  James  Herbert  Morse 


"Now  half  a  hundred  years  had  I  been  born — 
So  many  and  so  brief — when  made  aware, 
By  Time's  blunt  looks,  of  hoar-frost  in  my  hair. 
I  turned  to  one  of  twenty,  in  the  corn, 

At  husking  time,  that  blissful  autumn  morn, 

And  said  '  What  if  the  red  ear  fall  to  me  ? ' 

I  would  not  for  the  world  have  any  see 

The  look,  half  doubtful,  mazeful,  half  in  scorn, 

That  grew  through  all  degrees,  then  broke  in  laughter, 
As  she  ran  down  among  the  beardless  men. 
I  left  the  husking,  nor  returned  thereafter, 

That  autumn  morn,   nor  any  morn  since  then. 

But  you  shall  see  gray  beards  in  a  long  row, 
Upon  the  rustic  roads  where  I  now  go." 
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fjf  HANKS  to  the  patri- 
otic liberality  of  Mr. 
William  Henry  Alex- 
ander, the  British  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gal- 
lery has  at  last  been 
provided  with  a  hand- 
some  house  of  its 
own.  "While  rendering  all  due  thanks 
to  him,  it  is  yet  to  be  regretted  that  the 
site  granted  by  the  British  Government 
does  not  admit  of  any  expansion  of  the 
present  building,  which  is  only  large 
enough  to  afford  bare  accommodation 
to  the  existing  collection.  It  is  also  a 
matter  for  regret  that  it  occupies  the 
space  which  would  have  been  most  suit- 
able for  the  much-needed  additions  to 
the  National  Gallery.  The  two  hide- 
bound institutions  now  stand  back  to 
back,  connected  somewhat  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  Siamese  twins.  Nor  does  it 
make  matters  any  better  that  the  ar- 
chitecture of  one  is  classical  and  of  the 
other  Renaissance,  while  the  well-inten- 
tioned attempt  to  effect  a  plausible  tran- 
sition between  the  two  buildings  by  a 
portico,  which  agrees  with  neither,  only 
draws  attention  to  the  discord.  The 
present  National  Gallery,  which  occu- 
pies what  has  been  called  the  finest  site 
in  Europe,  is  perhaps  the  "best-abused" 
building  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Its  facade  is  elegant  and  would  be  im- 
pressive but  for  the  inadequate  super- 
structures of  dome  and  turrets.  If  the 
space  now  occupied  by  the  National 
Portrait  Gallerv  had  been  handed  over 


to  a  competent  architect,  with  power 
to  deal,  as  a  whole,  with  the  existing 
building,  and  his  additions  to  it,  we 
might  have  had  a  really  fine  National 
Gallery,  and  a  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery might  have  been  built  in  the  bar- 
rack ground  near  or  elsewhere.  But 
the  opportunity  has  been  lost,  and 
when  the  barrack  ground  aforesaid  is 
at  last  diverted  from  military  to  artis- 
tic purposes,  it  can  only  be  used  for 
the  erection  of  supplementary  build- 
ings, which  will  increase  the  present 
architectural  confusion.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  fault  of  the  donor,  nor 
should  we  be  hard  upon  the  architect. 
Like  Mr.  Wilkins,  the  architect  of  the 
National  Gallery,  the  late  Mr.  Ewan 
Christian,  wras  hampered  by  conditions. 
The  former  had  to  make  use  of  old  ma- 
terials, the  latter  to  build  on  a  difficult 
and  contracted  site.  If  Mr.  Christian's 
building  is  not  a  masterpiece,  he  has  at 
least  given  us  a  fair  and  elegant  eleva- 
tion on  the  north  side,  something  like 
a  fifteenth  century  palace  in  Florence, 
and  has  provided  a  series  of  well-light- 
ed and  pleasantly  proportioned  rooms, 
where  some  hundreds  of  pictures  can 
be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

It  is  some  forty  years  ago  that  the 
present  National  Portrait  Gallery  was 
instituted,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late 
Earl  Stanhope,  and  with  the  support  of 
the  late  Prince  Consort.  Previously  to 
1856  the  nearest  approaches  to  such  an 
institution  were  to  be  found  in  the 
monuments  in  Westminster  Abbey  and 
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St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  a  very  miscel- 
laneous gathering  of  pictures  in  the 
British  Museum,  which  had  been  pre- 
sented or  bequeathed  to  the  nation 
from  time  to  time  since  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  Out  of  the  latter 
some  seventy  have  been  carefully  se- 
lected, and  transferred  to  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery.  Of  these  seventy,  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  were  presented  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Gifford,  the  Baptist  Minis- 
ter, archaeologist,  and  numismatist,  who 
was  Assistant  Librarian  to  the  British 
Museum  from  1757  till  his  death  in 
1784.  They  comprise  two  portraits, 
both  by  Paul  Van  Somer,  of  the  great 
Lord  Bacon  and  of  Elizabeth  Vernon 
(the  countess  of  Henry  Wriothesley, 
third  Earl  of  Southampton,  the  friend 
of  Shakespeare)  ;  others  of  the  great 
Lord  Burghley  and  of  Thomas  Cecil, 
first  Earl  of  Exeter  (the  latter  by  Marc 
Gheeraerts)  ;  of  James,  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  Archbishop  Ussher  (both 
by  Sir  Peter  Lely)  ;  of  Charles  II.  (by 
James  Greenhill),  besides  many  others 
that  are  interesting  or  valuable.  The 
contribution  from  the  British  Museum 
also  contained  portraits  of  Thomas 
Howard,  first  Lord  of  Arundel,  the 
great  collector  and  patron  of  art  ;  of 
Oliver  Cromwell  and  his  page  (one  of 
the  finest  works  of  Robert  Walker)  ;  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  (two,  one  of  unusual 
interest  on  account  of  the  costume  and 
the  date,  1567,  wdien  the  Queen  was 
four-and-thirty)  ;  of  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  by  Kneller ;  of  the  youn- 
ger Sir  Harry  Vane,  by  William  Dobson  ; 
and,  not  to  extend  this  list  unduly,  of 
Archbishop  Cranmer  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
seven,  by  Gerbarus  Fliccius.  The  last 
is  a  noble  work  by  a  very  rare  artist, 
of  whose  career  nothing  is  known  ex- 
cept that  he  came  to  England,  and  was 
imprisoned  in  London,  possibly  on  ac- 
count of  his  Protestantism.  At  the 
time,  therefore,  of  the  institution  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  the  na- 
tion possessed  a  goodly  number  of  in- 
teresting portraits,  which  might  have 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  new  collec- 
tion, but  for  some  reason  or  other  they 
remained  at  the  British  Museum  till 
June,  1879.  To  the  late  Earl  of  Elles- 
mere  belongs  the  honor  of  starting 
the   present   collection   by   the    gift  of 


what  is  known  as  the  Chandos  portrait 
of  Shakespeare,  from  its  having  be- 
longed to  the  first  Duke  of  Chandos 
(the  patron  of  Gay  and  Handel,  and 
builder  of  the  "lordly  pleasure-house" 
of  Canons),  a  life-sized  picture  of  whose 
pompous  person,  in  all  the  glory  of  huge 
wig,  crimson  mantle,  and  gold  buskins 
hangs  also  on  the  walls  of  the  gallery. 
The  "Chandos"  portrait  of  Shakespeare, 
though  not  painted,  as  was  once  sup- 
posed, by  either  John  Taylor  or  Rich- 
ard Burbage,  the  players,  belonged  to 
the  former,  or  a  namesake  of  his,  and 
was  probably  painted,  if  not  from  the 
life,  at  least  from  memory ;  and  no 
more  fitting  canvas  could  have  been 
chosen  to  inaugurate  the  National  Col- 
lection. It  was  presented  in  March, 
1856,  or  some  months  in  advance  of 
the  formal  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Since  then  the  Gallery  has  been 
growing  at  the  rate,  on  the  average,  of 
about  twenty-five  pictures  in  the  year, 
though  not  without  the  aid  of  some 
extraordinary  contributions,  as  those 
of  the  British  Museum,  already  men- 
tioned, thirty  pictures  presented  by  the 
Honorable  Society  of  Judges  and  Ser- 
geants-at-Law,  in  1877,  and  about  sev- 
enteen transferred  from  the  National 
Gallery  in  1883  and  since. 

Chronologically,  also,  the  pictures 
begin  with  a  poet — none  other  than 
Geoffrey  Chaucer,  that  "well  of  Eng- 
lish undefyled."  The  history  of  this 
small  panel  is  unknown,  but  it  is  pos- 
sibly contemporary,  and  represents  the 
author  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  in  a 
gray  ungirdled  gown  and  black  leg- 
gings, wTith  beads  in  one  hand  and  knife - 
case  in  the  other,  and  a  long  falling 
turban-like  head-dress.  It  is  one  of  the 
portraits  transferred  from  the  British 
Museum,  wdiich  still  possesses  a  similar 
representation  of  the  poet  drawn  on 
vellum,  which  is  engraved  in  Shaw's 
"  Dresses  and  Decorations."  With  the 
exception  of  this  picture  and  one  of 
Archbishop  Scrope,  the  portraits  in  the 
Gallery  are,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VII., 
confined  to  royal  personages,  and  chiefly 
consist  of  electrotypes  of  their  effigies 
in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  Cathe- 
drals of  Canterbury  and  Gloucester. 
The  family  of  Edward  III.  are  repre- 
sented by  engravings  by  the  late  Direc- 


PRINCESS    MARY,   eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIII.,   afterward  Queen  (Bloody)  Mary. 
Fro)n    the  painting  by   jfoatines   Corvus. 
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tor,  Sir  George  Scharf,  after  tracings 
from  drawings  once  on  the  wall  of  St. 
Stephen's  Chapel  (the  old  House  of 
Commons),  which  perished  in  the  fire 
that  consumed  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament in  1834 ;  but  the  first  easel 
picture  of  a  king,  which  is  valuable 
not  only  for  its  resemblance  but  for  its 
artistic  merits,  is  that  of  Richard  III., 
by  some  unknown  Flemish  artist. 

It  is  full  of  character  and  was  evi- 
dently either  taken  from  the  life  or,  as 
two  others  similar  to  it  exist,  was  cop- 
ied from  one  so  taken.  He  is  richly 
dressed  and  ornamented,  and  is  shift- 
ing one  of  three  rings  which  he  wears 
on  his  right  hand.  His  face  is  closely 
shaven  and  sallow,  and  his  lips  com- 
pressed. 

A  very  interesting  contemporary  por- 
trait of  Henry  VII.,  and  another  of  his 
mother,  Margaret  Beaufort,  the  Countess 
of  Richmond,  mark  the  end  of  the  long 
Wars  of  the  Roses  and  the  revival  of 
art  and  letters  in  England.  From  that 
time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a 
steady  demand  for  portraits  in  Eng- 
land, and  as  steady  a  supply  of  portrait- 
painters,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent, 
native  and  foreign.  But  anyone  who 
expects  that  the  National  Portrait  Gal- 
lery contains  a  selection  of  the  best 
portraits  by  the  best  artists  will  be  dis- 
appointed. In  the  first  place  its  object 
is  historical  and  not  artistic,  and  in  the 
second,  there  are  no  portraits  to  be 
found  of  some  of  the  most  eminent  and 
interesting  men  and  women.  More- 
over, when  they  exist,  they  are  often 


unobtainable,  for,  however  patriotic  a 
man  may  be,  he  hesitates  to  part  with 
the  most  cherished  of  his  family  posses- 
sions, and  when  they  come  into  the 
market  they  often  fetch  prices  beyond 
the  modest  income  of  the  Gallery. 
Nevertheless,  if  we  have  no  Holbein,  we 
have  several  excellent  pictures  of  his 
"school,"  and  if  we  have  only  one  Van 
Dyck  (a  portrait  of  Sir  Julius  Csesar), 
we  have  a  number  of  good  copies  of 
his  works.  Moreover,  of  fine  examples 
of  the  best  of  the  later  portrait-painters 
the  Gallery  is  by  ho  means  deficient; 
and  it  possesses  excellent  portraits  by 
artists  who  if  not  of  the  first  rank 
were  very  skilful  and  faithful  limners. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  Marc 
Gheeraerts,  Honthorst,  Mireveldt,  Van 
Somer,  Zucchero,  and  de  Heere,  while 
the  special  student  of  English  art  will 
rejoice  to  find  examples  of  compara- 
tively rare  painters  like  Aikman,  Mary 
Beale,  Riley,  Nathaniel  Dance,  Robert 
Walker,  Arthur  Devis,  John  Greenhill, 
Francis  Hayman,  Joseph  Highmore,  Jo- 
nathan Richardson,  Hoare,  of  Bath, 
and  Joseph  Michael  Wright,  while  of 
American  artists  there  are  at  least  two, 
Washington  Allston,  whose  portrait  of 
Coleridge  is  so  well  known,  and  Gilbert 
Stuart,  by  whom  there  are  no  less  than 
six  admirable  portraits,  including  a 
small  version  of  his  masterpiece — the 
full  length  figure  of  George  Washing- 
ton. Some  of  the  portraits  by  rare  Eng- 
lish artists,  like  that  of  the  philosopher 
Hobbes,  of  Malmesbury,  by  Joseph 
Michael   Wright,   and  the  portraits  of 


QUEEN    MARY  and    HER    HUSBAND,   KING    PHILIP    II.  OF    SPAIN  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years. 
Reverse  and  obverse  of  a  gold  medal  I'y  jf '  acopo  da    Tezzo  of  Milan,   dated  1555. 


EDWARD    VI.,  at  the  age  of  six. 
From   a  painting  of  the  School  of  Holbein. 
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SARAH    JENNINGS,   FIRST    DUCHESS   OF    MARLBOROUGH. 
From    the  painting  by  Kneller. 


Dobson  and  Walker  by  themselves,  are 
of  quite  exceptional  merit  even  as  works 
of  art. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  now 
contains  between  1,000  and  1,100  works 
(including  sculpture  and  medals),  but  it 
may  yet  be  considered  in  its  infancy. 
It  has  recently  been  estimated  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Lee,  the  present  editor  of  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  that 
since  the  year  1000  about  30,000  per- 
sons have  achieved  in  the  United  King- 
dom such  a  measure  of  distinction  as 
to  claim  the  national  biographer's  atten- 
tion.    Though  it  may  be  going  too  far 


to  say  that  every  one  of  these  has  es- 
tablished a  claim  to  a  portrait  in  the 
National  Collection,  which  at  present 
draws  the  line  at  criminals  and  mere  ec- 
centrics ;  and  though  such  claims  could 
not  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  be 
satisfied,  because  no  portraits  are  in  ex- 
istence, there  is  still  left  an  enormous 
margin  for  the  legitimate  extension  of 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  especi- 
ally as  more  than  one  portrait  of  the 
same  individual,  if  he  has  any  great 
claim  on  the  nation's  memory,  may  and 
should  be  welcomed  within  its  walls. 
The  three  great  historical  loan   oollec- 
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NELL   GWYNN. 
Fro>n    the  painting  by  Sir  Peter  l.ely. 


tions  of  portraits  which  were  exhibited 
at  the  South  Kensington  Museum  in 
1866,  1867,  and  1868  contained  nearly 
3,000  pictures,  and  this  at  least  is  far  be- 
low the  proportions  which  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  may  be  expected  to  at- 
tain. Yet,  even  at  present,  though  the 
gaps  in  it  are  too  numerous  for  men- 
tion in  this  article,  the  assemblage  gives 
a  good  historical  summary  of  the  dis- 


tinguished personages  of  British  his- 
tory since  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  We 
see  Henry  VIII.  presented  in  two 
large  pictures  reproducing  what  may 
be  called  the  Holbein  type  of  "  Bluff 
King  Hal,"  the  burly  potentate,  brave 
with  jewels  and  embroideries,  immense 
in  breadth  and  girth,  with  full,  fleshy 
face  and  swaggering  air.  And  there  is 
another  portrait  of  him,  of  a  much  rarer 
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OLIVER    CROMWELL. 
From    a   terra    cot  (a    bust  modelled  frofn    the   life   by   Edward  Pierce,  Jr. 


type,  small  and  with  his  face  turned  to 
the  right,  quite  human  and  meditative. 
Grouped  around  him,  in  pictures  of  vari- 
ous degrees  of  merit,  are  two  of  his 
queens  (Catherine  of  Aragon  and  Anne 
Boleyn),  his  daughter  Mary  and  his 
son  Edward,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  and  Sir 
Thomas  More,  his  doctor,  Sir  William 
Butts,  and  his  friend,  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk.  Here,  also,  are  Bran- 
don's son-in-law,  the  second  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  and  his  grandchild,  the  unfor- 
tunate Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  martyrs, 
Latimer,  Hidle}r,  and  Cranmer,  with  Car- 
dinal Pole  and  King  Philip  II.,  form 
part  of  the  appropriate  setting  of  the 
meagre  and  unhappy  visage  of  Queen 


Mary;  and  near 
them  hang  several 
pictures  of  her  more 
popular  sister,  the 
great  Queen  Bess, 
attended  by  a  good- 
ly company  of  her 
courtiers  and  her 
counsellors,  her  fa- 
vorites and  foes,  her 
soldiers  and  her 
sailors,  her  poets 
and  philosophers. 
Here  is  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  with  her 
mother,  Mary  of 
Lorraine,  and  her 
husband,  Darnley. 
Here  are  Knox  and 
Fox,  Burghley  and 
Leicester,  Essex  and 
Raleigh,  Speed  and 
Camden,  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon. 
The  times  of  the 
Stuarts  are  more 
fully  represented 
than  those  of  the 
Tudors,  and  those 
of  the  present  dy- 
nasty than  all  of  the 
rest  put  together  ; 
or,  to  state  the  mat- 
ter more  nearly,  ac- 
cording to  the  offi- 
cial list  of  August 
31,  1894,  about  44 
works  belonged  to 
the  sixteenth,  165 
to  the  seventeenth, 
194  to  the  eighteenth,  and  349  to  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Though  the  portraits  of  Catherine  of 
Aragon  and  Anne  Boleyn  are  not  very 
prepossessing,  they  are  well  executed 
and  in  good  preservation.  The  daughter 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  does  not  sug- 
gest a  Spanish  extraction.  She  wears 
a  square-cut  dress  with  an  English  pen- 
tagonal hood,  and  a  jewelled  cross  with 
three  pearls  pendant  hangs  at  her  neck. 
She  has  very  red  lips  and  full  jaws. 
The  face  of  Anne  Boleyn  is  younger 
and  of  a  more  slender  type,  but  in  spite 
of  the  large  brown  eyes  and  chestnut 
hair,  it  is  scarcely  so  pleasant  as  that  of 
her  rival.     Her  French  hood  and  dress 
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are  embroidered  with  pearls,  and  she 
wears  a  pearl  necklace  with  the  letter 
B  hanging  from  it.  It  strikes  one  as  a 
mark  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  Gal- 
lery that  out  of  Henry's  six  wives  two 
only  are  represented  here.  Of  his  three 
children  who  ascended  the  throne,  one 
(Edward  VI.)  is  motherless  ;  but  there 
is  a  very  pretty  portrait  of  him  as  a 
boy  of  six,  of  the  school  of  Holbein, 
delicate  and  thoughtful,  with  a  rose  in 
his  hand  and  a  pearl  at  his  breast,  his 
cap  decorated  with  an  ostrich  plume, 
daintily  arranged.  The  very  interest- 
ing portrait  of  Henry's  eldest  daughter, 
the  Princess  Mary,  afterwards  Queen, 
was  painted  by  Joannes  Corvus,  a  rare 
Flemish  master,  whose  real  name  was 
Jan  Have.  Her  coiffure  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  and 
she  also  wears  a 
square-cut  dress, 
a  pearl  necklace 
and  a  pendant. 
Her  full -sleeved 
gown  of  cloth  of 
gold  is  decorated 
with  seed  pearls. 
It  was  painted  in 
1544  when  she 
was  eight  and 
twenty,  and  prob- 
ably happier  than 
she  had  been 
since  her  moth- 
er's repudiation, 
for  this  year  her 
right  of  succes- 
sion to  the  throne 
had  been  de- 
clared by  an  Act 
of  Parliament. 
She  danced  at  a 
court  ball  short- 
ly afterwards, 
and  is  described 
by  the  secretary 
of  the  Duke  de 
Najera,  as  not 
only  pleasing  in 
person  but  very 
popular.  Neither 
her  happiness 
nor  her  charm  ap- 
pear in  this  por- 
trait. 


The  imperfection  of  the  Gallery  is 
well  illustrated  in  connection  with  the 
earlier  poets  and  dramatists.  There  is 
only  an  indifferent  representation  of 
Shakespeare,  and  only  a  copy  of  a  por- 
trait of  Ben  Jonson,  while  Chapman 
and  Spenser,  AVebster  and  Marlowe,  are 
wholly  unrepresented.  There  is  a  por- 
trait of  Fletcher,  but  none  of  Beaumont, 
none  of  Sackville,  but  one  of  Drayton, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
we  have  to  content  ourselves  with  the 
face  of  his  sister,  for  whose  entertain- 
ment he  wrote  the  "  Arcadia."  If  it 
were  only  for  AYilliam  Browne's  famous 
epitaph  on  this  charming  lady 

"  Underneath  this  marble  hearse 
Lies  the  subject  of  all  verse, 


JOHN    WESLEY. 
marble  bust   by  an   unknown   sculptor. 
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Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother. 
Deatli  !   ere  thou  has  found  another 
Fair  and  wise  and  good  as  she 
Time  shall  throw  his  dart  at  thee," 

she  would   deserve   a  niche  in  our   na- 
tional temple.     She  wears  a  white  lace 


justify  her  epitaph.  This  excellent 
picture  is  ascribed  to  Marc  Gheeraerts 
with  some  doubt,  but  the  painter  of  the 
equally  line  portrait  of  Drayton  is 
frankly  stated  as  unknown.  The  labori- 
ous author  of  the  "Polyolbion,"  and  of 


SAMUEL   TAYLOR    COLERIDGE. 
From    the  drawing  by  Robert  Hancock. 


cap  arranged  something  like  a  handker- 
chief, peaked  over  her  forehead  and 
curving  round  her  head,  so  as  to  show 
her  dark  brown  hair  on  each  side.  A 
black-and-red  mantle  partly  covers  her 
white  embroidered  jacket,  but  shows 
the  tightly  fitting  sleeves  and  yellow 
gloves,  both  of  which  she  holds  in  her 
right  hand.  Her  handsome,  clever,  but 
very  sweet  and  cheerful  face  seems  to 


the  stirring  ballad  of  the  Battle  of 
Agincourt,  is  represented  almost  full 
face  and  looking  straight  out  of  the 
picture.  This  is  dated  1599  when  the 
poet  was  thirty-six  years  old.  The  face 
is  handsome  and  refined,  with  blue 
eyes,  brown  mustache,  and  peaked 
beard.  The  head  wears  a  wreath  of 
bay  leaves  and  berries. 

Although  she  plays  but  a  small  part 
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in  the  pages  of  English  history,  no  lit- 
tle national  interest  attaches  to  Eliza- 
beth, Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  sister  of 
Charles  I.,  the  mother  of  Prince  Rupert, 
and  the  ancestor  of  Queen  Victoria,  in 
the   direct  line.     Of  her  there  are  two 


but  two  still  larger  pearls  depend  from 
each  of  them,  and  appear  from  under 
her  hair,  against  her  neck.  The  al- 
ready mentioned  Hobbes,  of  Malmes- 
bury,  by  J.  M.  Wright,  a  good  picture 
of  Inigo  Jones,   copied  by  Stone  from 


WILLIAM    WORDSWORTH. 
From   the  draining  by   Robert   Hancock. 


good  portraits,  one  by  Mireveldt  and 
the  other  by  Honthorst.  The  latter  is 
the  more  attractive,  and  shows  a  singu- 
larly handsome  and  rather  melancholy 
face.  Her  unadorned  hair  is  parted  on 
one  side  and  descends  in  ringlets  over 
her  shoulders.  She  wears  a  black 
dress  cut  square  and  low,  and  bordered 
with  deep  lace.  Her  short  necklace  is 
of  large  pearls.     Her  ears  are  hidden, 


Van  Dyck,  very  tine  portraits,  by  Will- 
iam Dobson,  of  himself  and  of  En- 
dymion  Porter,  the  friend  of  Charles 
I.,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
a  group  of  the  latter  and  his  family, 
by  Honthorst,  are  among  the  best  of 
the  pictures  of  this  time. 

Of  the  portraits  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
none  are  liner  than  that  by  Robert 
"Walker,  and  a  bust,  modelled  from  the 
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life,  by  Edward  Pierce,  Junior.  It  is 
in  terra-cotta,  and  the  marble  bust 
made  from  it  is,  or  was  lately,  in  the 
possession  of  Lady  Taunton.  Cromwell 
was  indeed  fortunate  in  both  the 
painters  and  the  sculptors  at  his  ser- 


by  over  twenty  works.  These  include 
portraits  of  Charles  II.,  Prince  Rupert, 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  of  the  painter  him- 
self, besides  several  of  the  "fair  and 
frail  "  beauties  of  the  time.     Of  the  fe- 


CHARLES   LAMB. 
From    the   drawing  by   Robert   Hancock. 


vice.  One  of  his  portraits  here  is  evi- 
dently enlarged  from  one  of  Samuel 
Cooper's  beautiful  miniatures,  and 
though  the  gallery  possesses  no  work 
direct  from  this  master's  hands,  his 
noble  style  is  very  visible  in  a  portrait 
of  General  Monck,  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
in  steel  armor  and  square  collar.  There 
is  another  portrait  of  Monck,  by  Sir 
Peter  Lely,  a  painter  represented  here 


male  portraits,  none  is  finer  than  those 
of  Nell  Gwynn  and  Mrs.  Middleton. 
The  latter  represents  the  blonde  and 
languorous  charmer  as  a  shepherdess 
in  white  satin,  seated  among  rocks,  in- 
dolently resting  her  cheek  upon  her 
hand.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  silvery 
tones  and  high  finish. 

After  Lely  for  awhile  the  portraits 
are    comparatively    depressing.       Even 
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royalty  (on  canvas)  depends  greatly  on  century  naturally  cluster  round  the 
the  picturesqueness  of  costume  and  the  name  of  the  great  Sir  Joshua,  for  he 
skill  of  its  painters,  and  the  reigning  was  not  only  the  j^ainter  but  the  com- 
mouarchs  from  Charles  II.  to  George  pardon  of  all  the  distinguished  men  of 
III.  suffer  accordingly.  Kneller  was  the  the  time.  By  his  own  hand  are  some 
best  of  the  painters  of  this  period,  but  fifteen  pictures,  including  those  of  him- 
he  does  not  show  to  advantage  when  self  and  his  friends  Keppel,  Burke,  Sir 
painting  kings  and  queens.  He  is  William  Chambers,  and  Malone.  Of 
much  more  successful  in  his  picture  of  these  the  finest  is  that  of  Burke,  and  the 
Sarah  Jennings,  Duchess  of  Marlbor-  most  interesting  that  of  himself  when 
ough,  who  here  appears  as  a  young  and  about  seventeen,  before  he  went  abroad, 
peevish  beauty,  and  in  a  very  fresh  and  holding  his  left  hand  in  front  of  his 
lively  sketch  of  John  Gay.  There  is  an  forehead  so  as  to  cast  a  shadow  across 
old  copy  of  Addison's  portrait  by  Knel-  his  face  ;  a  work  which  is  Renibrandt- 
ler,  but  Gay  comes  off  best  of  all  the  esque  in  character  and  shows  how 
brilliant  writers  of  the  so-called  Augus-  soon  his  genius  proclaimed  itself. 
tan  age,  who,  as  a  rule,  fare  badly  in  the  There  is  also  a  copy  by  one  of  his 
hands  of  such  painters  as  Jervas  and  pupils  of  his  famous  portrait  of  Gold- 
Richardson.  Yet  it  is  something  to  smith,  once  in  the  possession  of  the 
have  credible  images  of  such  men  as  poet  himself.  But  we  must  go  next 
Pope  and  Prior,  Steele  and  Swift,  and  door  to  the  National  Gallery  to  see  his 


also  of  Newton,  Thomson,  and 
Handel.  With  Hogarth  comes 
a  spring  of  fresh  life.  We  see 
him  painted  by  himself  in 
green  coat  and  purple  cap, 
mixing  his  tints  while  seated 
in  a  huge  arm-chair  before  his 
easel.  The  picture  is  known 
by  his  own  engraving  from  it. 
Besides  this  portrait  there  is  a 
bust  of  Hogarth  by  Roubiliae, 
which  is  a  spirited  translation 
into  French  of  the  very  English 
original.     The  gallery  also  con- 


Queen  Elizabeth. 

From  a  fragment  of  a 
gold  piece  of  t  lie  time. 


portraits  of  Doctor  Johnson 
and  the  faithful  Boswell.  By 
Allan  Ramsay,  Reynolds's  rival 
in  court  favor,  there  is  a  half- 
length  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
which  shows  his  powers  at  their 
best.  By  Gainsborough  there 
are  but  few  pictures,  and  the 
most  generally  interesting  of 
these  is  the  portrait  of  George 
Gorman,  the  elder,  the  author 
of  the  "  Clandestine  Marriage  " 
and  manager  of  Covent  Garden 
and  the   Havmarket  Theatres. 


tains  Hogarth's  inimitable  sketch  of  By  Romney  are  portraits  of  Richard 
the  wily  old  Simon  Fraser,  Lord  Lovat,  Cumberland,  Flaxman,  and  Lady  Ham- 
and  his  fine  portrait  of  Bishop  Hoad-  ilton  ;  but  his  finest  work  here  is  his 
ley.  Near  to  Hogarth  are  to  be  seen  his  own  portrait,  which  his  friend  Hayley 
old  enemies  Wilkes  and  Churchill —  carried  off  in  an  unfinished  state  for 
Wilkes  in  a  sketch  by  Richard  Earlom  fear  the  artist  should  spoil  it.  Among 
the  engraver,  and  the  author  of  the  a  few  good  examples  of  Raeburn's  ad- 
"Rosciad"  in  oil  by  Schaak,  looking  mirable  skill  is  a  portrait  of  Harry 
very  puffy  and  parsonic.  Far  pleasant-  Mackenzie,  the  "Scottish  Addison." 
er  is  the  portrait  by  Arthur  Pond,  of  On  the  whole  the  class  best  repre- 
the  charming  "  Peg  "  Wofnngton,  lying  sented  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
in  bed  after  her  stroke  of  paralysis,  with  is  that  of  the  artists  themselves.  There 
her  sweet  and  cheerful  face  seen  in  pro-  are  portraits  by  their  own  hands  of 
file  on  the  pillow.  some  thirty  painters,  including  Barry, 
Here,  too,  is  her  friend  Garrick,  in  Cosway,  Haydon,  Hogarth,  Angelica 
paint,  by  Robert  Edge  Pine,  and  in  Kauffman,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  Mor- 
se ulpture  by  an  unknown  artist,  works  land,  Opie,  Reynolds,  Zoffany,  Wilkie, 
which  make  us  wish  for  one  of  those  and  Wright  of  Derby,  all  good,  and  in 
many  livelier  portraits  of  the  incompar-  the  case  of  Barry  and  Wright  of  Derby 
able  "Davy"  by  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  and  probably  the  finest  they  ever  painted, 
others.  In  this  Gallery  historical  mem-  There  are  many  others  by  different 
ories  of  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  hands  the  most  notable  absence  being 
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that  of  Turner.  The  gallery  of  poets 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies is  fairly  complete,  though  we 
miss  Collins  and  Shelley.  Many  of 
these  portraits,  like  Washington  All- 
ston's  Coleridge,  Phillips's  Byron,  and 
Sir  William  Allan's  Scott,  are  well 
known  by  engravings  ;  but  this  is  at  all 
events  not  the  case  with  regard  to  four 
little  drawings,  by  Robert  Hancock  the 
engraver,  of  Charles  Lamb,  Words- 
worth, Southey,  and  Coleridge  as  young 
men.  The  portrait  of  Lamb  is  the 
pleasantest  we  have  of  him,  and  that  of 
Coleridge  is  of  special  interest  from  its 
early  date  (1796),  and  the  dress,  which 
is  that  he  wore  when  he  preached  his 
first  sermon  in  Mr.  Jardine's  chapel  at 
Bath. 

The  rest  of  the  portraits  include  most 
of  the  principal  statesmen  from  Chat- 
ham to  Bright,  and  a  fair  number  of 
great  soldiers  and  sailors,  from  Marl- 
borough to  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  ; 
of  churchmen,  from  Bishop  Burnet  to 
Dean  Stanley  ;  some  philanthropists  and 
philosophers,  like  Howard  and  Clarkson, 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  William  Wil- 
berforce,  Priestley  and  Bentham  ;  a 
few  noted  evangelicals,  like  Wesley — 
of  whom  there  is  an  excellent  bust  by 
an  unknown  hand — and  Whitefield  ;  a 
few  engineers,  like  Watt  and  Smeaton, 
Brunei  and  Stephenson  ;  men  of  science, 
like  Jenner  and  Herschel  ;  and  prose 
writers,  from  Richardson  and  Horace 
Walpole  to  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
To  these  must  be  added  a  few  actors, 
a  few  musicians,  and  a  good  many  more 
who  are  difficult  to  classify.  There  is 
no  space  here  to  speak  of  any  of  these, 
but  a  word  must  be  said  of  one  man  to 
whose  knowledge  and  energy  the  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery  is  greatly  in- 
debted. 

As  Secretary  from  its  commencement, 
and  as  Director,  Keeper,  and  Secre- 
tary also,  from  1882  till  his  death  in 
April  of  last  year,  the  late  Sir  George 
Scharf,  K.C.B.,  was  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  the  selection  of  the  portraits  in 
the  Gallery.  For  this  important  duty 
he  was  specially  qualified  by  his  at- 
tainments and  experience.  An  artist 
of  no  mean  acquirements,  a  facile  and 
accurate  draughtsman  and  etcher,  a 
close  student  of   art   and   archaeology, 


he  brought  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  such  an  amount  of  pertinent 
knowledge,  well  sifted  and  arranged,  as 
probably  no  other  man  possessed,  while 
his  retentive  memory,  and  his  habit  of 
careful  observation  and  comparison, 
were  aided  by  a  methodical  system  of 
note-taking,  both  verbal  and  graphic, 
which  was  of  incalculable  value  to  the 
institution  of  which  he  was  the  practi- 
cal manager.  Nor  will  his  usefulness 
die  with  him,  for  he  has  left  to  the 
Gallery  his  series  of  note -books  and 
drawings,  among  which  will  be  found 
sketches  of  nearly  all  the  works  which 
from  time  to  time  were  brought  to  him 
as  candidates  for  admission  to  his  Wal- 
halla.  If  such  works  were  rejected 
he  retained  a  sketch  of  them,  sufficient 
to  identify  them  if  offered  again,  as 
they  sometimes  were,  not  always  under 
the  same  name.  I  remember  his  once 
showing  to  me  his  sketch  of  a  so-called 
portrait  of  Turner  by  himself,  which  he 
had  known  in  various  hands  under  dif- 
ferent names.  This  particular  portrait 
still  continues  its  career  as  a  genuine 
portrait  of  Turner,  and  but  for  Sir 
George  ,  Scharf 's  care  and  knowledge 
would  possibly  have  asserted  its  impu- 
dent claims  on  the  walls  of  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  itself.  Even  Sir 
George  Scharf  was  not  proof  against 
all  forms  of  deception.  He  once  ac- 
quired the  portrait  of  an  old  lady  in 
mourning  with  a  widow-like  arrange- 
ment of  lace  on  her  head  and  a  little 
book,  presumably  of  devotion,  in  her 
hand.  This  he  noted  in  the  catalogue 
as  a  portrait  of  Rachel,  Lady  Russell 
(1636-1723),  the  wife  of  the  patriot,  so 
well  known  for  her  devotion  to  her 
husband  at  his  trial  for  complicity  in 
the  Rye  House  Plot.  It  was  really  the 
portrait  of  a  very  different  personage, 
Barbara  Villiers,  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
grown  old  and  devout.  A  copy  of  her 
portrait,  by  Sir  Peter  Lely,  in  the  pride 
of  her  power  and  beauty,  now  hangs  be- 
side it  in  forcible  contrast. 

He  no  doubt  made  mistakes  now  and 
again,  but  to  amend  them  will  be  the 
lightest  of  the  duties  of  his  successor, 
Mr.  Lionel  Cust.  Since  his  appoint- 
ment he  has  indeed  had  sufficient  to 
occupy  his  time,  in  gathering  to- 
gether all    the  works  under   his    care, 
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WILLIAM    MAKEPEACE    THACKERAY,   at  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years. 
After  a   bust   made  from   life  by  an   unknown  sculptor. 


from  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum,  from 
the  headquarters  of  the  gallery  in 
Great  George  Street,  from  the  National 
Gallery,  and  perhaps  other  places  where 
they  were  temporarily  lodged  ;  in  hav- 
ing them  and  their  frames  put  into 
good  condition,  and  in  rearranging  them 
in  their  new  house.  Although  all  must 
regret  that  the  life  of  Sir  George 
Scharf  was  not  spared  to  superintend 
these  arrangements,  and  to  see  the  col- 


lection to  which  he  had  devoted  so 
great  a  part  of  his  life  fairly  installed 
in  a  building  of  its  own,  there  is  good 
reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  hands 
upon  which  his  duties  have  devolved. 
The  necessary  work  of  cleaning  and  re- 
furbishing has  been  done  in  a  skilful 
and  judicious  manner,  and  the  hanging 
of  the  pictures,  having  regard  to  the 
conditions  of  size  and  light,  leaves  lit- 
tle to   be  desired.     Mr.   Lionel  Henry 
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MISS   CHRISTINA   ROSSETTI    AND    HER    MOTHER. 
From    (he  drawing  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetli. 


Cust  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries, has  done  good  service  as 
Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Prints 
and  Drawings  at  the  British  Museum, 
and  is  otherwise  well  qualified  to  dis- 
charge the  difficult  duties  of  his  of- 
fice. 

Since  his  accession  to  office  there  has 
been  little  time  to  test  his  judgment  in 
the  purchase  of  pictures,  but  he  has  ac- 
quired at  least  one  of  remarkable  in- 
terest, a  portrait  group  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  the  painter,  Sir  William 
Chambers,  the  architect,  and  Joseph 
Wilton,  the  sculptor,  painted  by  John 
Francis  Rigaud  in  1782.  Since  then, 
also,  the  collection  has  been  increased 
by  many  valuable  presentations. 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Watts  is  not 
only  the  greatest  portrait-painter  of  the 
Victorian  age,  but  also  the  most  liberal 
donor  to  the  National  Collection  of  por- 
traits. Quite  recently  he  has  added 
about  fifteen  pictures  to  the  Gallery  in 
accordance  with  what  may  be  called  his 


life-long  purpose.  They  illustrate  the 
intellectual  genius  of  his  time  with  a 
sympathy,  strength,  and  completeness 
that  have  scarcely  been  achieved  by  any 
other  painter.  For  many  years  the 
Gallery  has  been  in  possession  of  his 
portraits  of  Lord  Lyons  and  Lord 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  both  painted,  or 
at  least  begun,  at  Constantinople  dur- 
ing or  shortly  after  the  Crimean  War, 
and  of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  To  these  (all 
presented  by  the  artist)  are  now  added 
the  statesmen,  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord 
Sherbrooke,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and 
Lord  Lawrence ;  Panizzi,  the  Librarian 
of  the  British  Museum  ;  Sir  Andrew 
Clarke,  the  physician ;  the  philosophers, 
Mill  and  Carlyle  ;  Manning,  the  cardi- 
nal ;  Sir  Charles  Halle,  the  musician ; 
and  no  less  than  six  poets — Tennyson 
and  Browning,  Rossetti  and  Matthew 
Arnold,  Sir  Henry  Taylor  and  Lord  Lyt- 
ton,  the  younger.  Among  others  of  the 
more  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Gallery 
are  a  noble  drawing  of  Miss  Christina 
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Rossetti  and  her  mother,  by  Dante 
Rossetti  and  another  of  Ford  Madox 
Brown,  by  the  same.  A  sketch  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  by  William  B. 
Richmond,  R.A.,  a  replica  of  the  Hon. 
John  Collier's  fine  portrait  of  Charles 
Darwin,  and  an  oil  painting  of  Cardinal 
Newman,  by  Miss  Emmeline  Deane.  It 
is  significant  of  the  difference  between 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  and  other 
collections  of  pictures  that  of  all  the 
later  additions  to  the  former  none  will 


perhaps  be  so  generally  appreciated  as 
the  joint  portrait  of  Mary  and  Charles 
Lamb,  though  it  has  little  claim  to  ad- 
miration as  a  work  of  art.  It  was 
painted  at  the  British  Museum  shortly 
before  the  death  of  Charles  by  F.  S. 
Cary,  during  visits  paid  by  the  Lambs 
to  the  artist's  father  (the  Rev.  H.  F. 
Cary,  the  translator  of  Dante).  The 
latter  was  appointed  to  the  museum  in 
1826,  and  Lamb  died  in  the  following 
year. 


WILLIAM    WILBERFORCE 
From    the  pai>itiug   by   Sir    Thomas   Lawrence. 
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SENTIMENTAL    TOMMY 

THE    STORY    OF    HIS    BOYHOOD 

BY   J.    M.    BARRIE 

Author  of  "  The  Little  Minister"  "A    Window  in    Thrums"  etc. 


CHAPTER   XXX 

END    OF    THE    JACOBITE    RISING 

N  the  small  hours  of  the  fol- 
lowing night  the  pulse  of 
Thrums  stopped  for  a  moment, 
and  then  went  on  again,  but 
the  only  watcher  remained  silent,  and 
the  people  rose  in  the  morning  without 
knowing  that  they  had  lost  one  of  their 
number  while  they  slept.  In  the  same 
ignorance  they  toiled  through  a  long 
day. 

It  was  a  close  October  day  in  the  end 
of  a  summer  that  had  lingered  to  give 
the  countryside  nothing  better  than 
a  second  crop  of  haws.  Beneath  the 
beeches  leaves  lay  in  yellow  heaps  like 
sliced  turnip,  and  over  all  the  strath 
was  a  pink  haze ;  the  fields  were  singed 
brown,  except  where  a  recent  ploughing 
gave  them  a  mourning  border.  From 
early  morn  men,  women,  and  children 
(Tommy  among  them)  were  in  the 
fields  taking  up  their  potatoes,  half- 
a-dozen  gatherers  at  first  to  every 
drill,  and  by  noon  it  seemed  a  dozen, 
though  the  new-comers  were  but  stout 
sacks,  now  able  to  stand  alone.  By 
and  by  heavy-laden  carts  were  trailing 
into  Thrums,  dog-tired  toilers  hanging 
on  behind,  not  to  be  dragged,  but  for  an 
incentive  to  keep  them  trudging,  boys 
and  girls  falling  asleep  on  top  of  the 
load,  and  so  neglecting  to  enjoy  the 
ride  which  was  their  recompense  for 
lifting.  A  growing  mist  mixed  with 
the  daylight,  and  still  there  were  a  few 
people  out,  falling  over  their  feet  with 
fatigue  ;  it  took  silent  possession,  and 
then  the  shadowy  forms  left  in  the 
fields  were  motionless  and  would  re- 
main there  until  carted  to  garrets  and 
kitchen  corners  and  other  winter  quar- 
Vol.  XX.— 36 


ters  on  Monday  morning.  There  were 
few  gad-abouts  that  Saturday  night. 
Washings  were  not  brought  in,  though 
Mr.  Dishart  had  preached  against  the 
unseemly  sight  of  linen  hanging  on  the 
line  on  the  Sabbath-day.  Innes,  stra- 
vaiging  the  square  and  wynds  in  his 
apple-cart,  jingled  his  weights  in  vain, 
unable  to  shake  even  moneyed  children 
off  their  stools,  and  when  at  last  he  told 
his  beast  to  go  home  they  took  with 
them  all  the  stir  of  the  town.  Family 
exercise  came  on  early  in  many  houses, 
and  as  the  gude  wife  handed  her  man 
the  Bible  she  said,  entreatingly,  "  A 
short  ane."  After  that  one  might  have 
said  that  no  earthly  knock  could  bring 
them  to  their  doors,  yet  within  an  hour 
the  town  was  in  a  ferment. 

When  Tommy  and  Elspeth  reached 
the  Den  the  mist  lay  so  thick  that  they 
had  to  feel  their  way  through  it  to  the 
Ailie,  where  they  found  Gavinia  alone 
and  scared.  "  Was  you  peeping  in, 
trying  to  fleg  me  twa  three  minutes 
syne  ? "  she  asked,  eagerly,  and  when 
they  shook  their  heads,  she  looked  cold 
with  fear.  "As  sure  as  death,"  she  said, 
"  there  was  some  living  thing  standing 
there  ;  I  couldna  see  it  for  the  rime,  but 
I  heard  it  breathing  hard." 

Tommy  felt  Elspeth's  hand  begin  to 
tremble,  and  he  said  "McLean!"  has- 
tily, though  he  knew  that  McLean  had 
not  yet  left  the  Quharity  Arms.  Next 
moment  Corp  arrived  with  another 
story  as  unnerving. 

"  Has  Grizel  no  come  yet  ?  "  he  asked, 
in  a  troubled  voice.  "  Tommy,  hearken 
to  this,  a  light  has  been  burning  in 
Double  Dykes  and  the  door  swinging 
open  a'  day  !  I  saw  it  mvsel',  and  so 
did  Willum  Dods." 

"  Did  you  go  close  ?  " 

"  Na  faags  !     Willum  was  holing  and 
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I  was  lifting,  so  we  hadna  time  in  the 
daylight,  and  wha  would  venture  near 
the  Painted  Lady's  house  on  sic  a 
night?" 

Even  Tommy  felt  uneasy,  but  when 
Gavinia  cried,  "  There's  something  un- 
canny in  being  out  the  night  ;  tell  us 
what  was  in  Mr.  McLean's  bottle,  Tom- 
my, and  syne  we'll  run  hame,"  he  be- 
came Commander  Sandvs  again,  and  re- 
plied, blankly,  "  What  bottle  ?  " 

"The  ane  I  warned  you  he  was  to 
fling  into  the  water  ;  dinna  dare  tell  me 
you  hinna  got  it." 

"  I  know  not  what  thou  art  speaking 
about,"  said  Tommy  ;  "  but  it's  a  queer 
thing,  it's  a  queer  thing,  Gavinia " — 
here  he  fixed  her  with  his  terrifying 
eye — "that  I  happen  to  have  found  a — 
another  bottle,"  and  still  glaring  at  her 
he  explained  that  he  had  found  this 
bottle  floating  on  the  horizon.  It  con- 
tained a  letter  to  him,  which  he  now 
read  aloud.  It  was  signed  "The  Vil- 
lain Stroke,  his  mark,"  and  announced 
that  the  writer,  "  tired  of  this  relentless 
persecution,"  had  determined  to  reform 
rather  than  be  killed.  "Meet  me  at 
the  Cuttle  Well,  on  Saturday,  when  the 
eight-o'clock  bell  is  ringing,"  he  wrote, 
"  and  I  shall  there  make  you  an  offer  for 
my  freedom." 

The  crew  received  this  communication 
with  shouts,  Gavinia's  cry  of  "Five  shil- 
lings, if  no  ten  !  "  expressing  the  general 
sentiment,  but  it  would  not  have  been 
like  Tommy  to  think  with  them.  "You 
poor  things,"  he  said,  "  you  just  believe 
everything  you're  telled !  How  do  I 
know  that  this  is  not  a  trick  of  Stroke's 
to  bring  me  here  when  he  is  some  other 
gait  working  mischief  ?  " 

Corp  was  impressed,  but  Gavinia  said, 
short-sightedly,   "  There's  nae  sign  o't." 

"There's  ower  much  sign  o't,"  re- 
torted Tommy.  "  What's  this  story 
about  Double  Dykes  ?  And  how  do  we 
ken  that  there  hasna  been  foul  wark 
there,  and  this  man  at  the  bottom  o't  ? 
I  tell  you,  before  the  world's  half  an 
hour  older,  I'll  find  out,"  and  he  looked 
significantly  at  Corp,  who  answered, 
quaking,  "  I  winna  gang  by  mysel',  no, 
Tommy,  I  winna !  " 

So  Tommy  had  to  accompany  him, 
saving,  valiantly,  "I'm  no  feared,  and 
this   rime    is  fine  for   nodding  in,"  to 


which  Corp  replied,  as  firmly,  "  Neither 
am  I,  and  we  can  aye  keep  touching 
cauld  iron."  Before  they  were  half  way 
down  the  Double  Dykes  they  got  a 
thrill,  for  they  realized,  simultaneous- 
ly, that  they  were  being  followed.  They 
stopped  and  gripped  each  other  hard, 
but  now  thev  could  hear  nothing. 

"The  Painted  Lady!"  Corp  whis- 
pered. 

"Stroke!"  Tommy  replied,  as  cau- 
tiously. He  was  excited  rather  than 
afraid,  and  had  the  pluck  to  cry, 
"  Wha's  that  ?  I  see  you  ! "  but  no  an- 
swer came  back  through  the  mist,  and 
now  the  boys  had  a  double  reason  for 
pressing  forward. 

"  Can  you  see  the  house,  Corp  ?  " 

"It  should  be  here  about,  but  it's 
smored  in  rime." 

"  I'm  touching  the  paling.  I  ken  the 
road  to  the  window  now." 

"  Hark  !  What's  that  ?  " 

It  sounded  like  devil's  music  in  front 
of  them,  and  they  fell  back  until  Corp 
remembered,  "It  maun  be  the  door 
swinging  open,  and  squealing  and  moan- 
ing on  its  hinges.  Tommy,  I  take  ill 
wi'  that.     What  can  it  mean  ?  " 

"  I'm  here  to  find  oot."  They  reached 
the  window  where  Tommy  had  watched 
once  before,  and  looking  in  together  saw 
the  room  plainly  by  the  light  of  a  lamp 
which  stood  on  the  piano.  There  was 
no  one  inside,  but  otherwise  Tommy 
noticed  little  change.  The  fire  was  out, 
having  evidently  burned  itself  done,  the 
bedclothes  were  in  some  disorder.  To 
avoid  the  creaking  door,  the  boys  passed 
round  the  back  of  the  house  to  the  win- 
dow of  the  other  room.  This  room  was 
without  a  light,  but  its  door  stood  open 
and  sufficient  light  came  from  the  kitch- 
en to  show  that  it  also  was  untenanted. 
It  seemed  to  have  been  used  as  a  lum- 
ber-room. 

The  boys  turned  to  go,  passing  near 
the  front  of  the  empty  house,  where  they 
shivered  and  stopped,  mastered  by  a 
feeling  they  could  not  have  explained. 
The  helpless  door,  like  the  staring  eyes 
of  a  dead  person,  seemed  to  be  calling 
to  them  to  shut  it,  and  Tommy  was 
about  to  steal  forward  for  this  purpose 
when  Corp  gripped  him  and  whispered 
that  the  light  had  gone  out.  It  was  true, 
though  Tommy  disbelieved  until   they 
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had  returned  to  the  east  window  to  make 
sure. 

"There  maun  be  folk  in  the  hoose, 
Tommy !  " 

"  You  saw  it  was  toom.  The  lamp 
had  gone  out  itself,  or  else — what's 
that?" 

It  was  the  unmistakable  closing  of  a 
door,  softly  but  firmly.  "  The  wind  has 
blown  it  to,"  they  tried  to  persuade 
themselves,  though  aware  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  wind  for  this.  After  a 
long  period  of  stillness  they  gathered 
courage  to  go  to  the  door  and  shake  it. 
It  was  not  only  shut  but  locked. 

On  their  way  back  through  the  Double 
Dykes  they  were  silent,  listening  pain- 
fully but  hearing  nothing.  But  when 
they  reached  the  Coffin  Brig  Tommy 
said,  "Dinna  say  naething  aboot  this  to 
Elspeth,  it  would  terrify  her  ; "  he  was 
always  so  thoughtful  for  Elspeth. 

"  But  what  do  you  think  o't  a'  ?  "  Corp 
said,  imploringly. 

"I  winna  tell  you  yet,"  replied  Tom- 
my, cautiously. 

When  they  boarded  the  Ailie,  where 
the  two  girls  were  very  glad  to  see 
them  again,  the  eight  o'clock  bell  had 
begun  to  ring,  and  thus  Tommy  had  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  hurrying  his  crew 
to  the  Cuttle  Well  without  saying  any- 
thing of  his  expedition  to  Double  Dykes, 
save  that  he  had  not  seen  Grizel.  At 
the  Well  they  had  not  long  to  wait  be- 
fore Mr.  McLean  suddenly  appeared  out 
of  the  mist,  and  to  their  astonishment 
Miss  Ailie  was  leaning  on  his  arm.  She 
was  blushing  and  smiling  too,  in  a  way 
pretty  to  see,  though  it  spoilt  the  effect 
of  Stroke's  statement. 

The  first  thing  Stroke  did  was  to  give 
up  his  sword  to  Tommy  and  to  apologize 
for  its  being  an  umbrella  on  account  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather,  and 
then  Corp  led  three  cheers,  the  captain 
alone  declining  to  join  in,  for  he  had  an 
uneasy  feeling  that  he  was  being  ridi- 
culed. 

"But  I  thought  there  were  five  of 
you,"'  Mr.  McLean  said  ;  "  where  is  the 
fifth  ?  " 

"  You  ken  best,"  replied  Tommy,  sulk- 
ily, and  sulky  he  remained  through- 
out the  scene,  because  he  knew  he  was 
not  the  chief  figure  in  it.  Having  this 
knowledge  to  depress  him,  it  is  to  his 


credit  that  he  bore  himself  with  dignity 
throughout,  keeping  his  crew  so  well 
in  hand  that  they  dared  not  give  expres- 
sion to  their  natural  emotions. 

"As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Sandys," 
McLean  began,  solemnly,  "I  have  come 
here  to  sue  for  pardon.  It  is  not  yours 
to  give,  you  reply,  the  Queen  alone  can 
pardon,  and  I  grant  it ;  but,  sir,  is  it 
not  well  known  to  all  of  us  that  you  can 
get  anything  out  of  her  you  like  ?  " 

Tommy's  eyes  roved  suspiciously,  but 
the  suppliant  proceeded,  in  the  same 
tone.  "  What  are  my  offences  ?  The 
first  is  that  I  have  been  bearing  arms 
(unwittingly)  against  the  Throne  ;  the 
second  that  I  have  brought  trouble  to 
the  lady  by  my  side,  who  has  the  proud 
privilege  of  calling  you  her  friend.  But, 
Sandys,  such  amends  as  can  come  from 
an  erring  man  I  now  offer  to  make  most 
contritely.  Intercede  with  Her  Majesty 
on  my  behalf,  and  on  my  part  I  prom- 
ise to  war  against  her  no  more.  I  am 
willing  to  settle  down  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  as  a  law-abiding  citizen, 
whom  you  can  watch  with  eagle  eye. 
Say,  what  more  wouldst  thou  of  the  un- 
happy Stuart  ?  " 

But  Tommy  would  say  nothing,  he 
only  looked  doubtfully  at  Miss  Ailie, 
and  that  set  McLean  off  again.  "  You 
ask  what  reparation  I  shall  make  to  this 
lady  ?  Sandys,  I  tell  thee  that  here  also 
thou  hast  proved  too  strong  for  me.  In 
the  hope  that  she  would  plead  for  me 
with  you,  I  have  been  driven  to  offer  her 
my  hand  in  marriage,  and  she  is  willing 
to  take  me  if  thou  gran  test  thy  consent." 

At  this  Gavinia  jumped  with  joy,  and 
then  cried,  "  Up  wi'  her  !  "  words  whose 
bearing  the  schoolmistress  fortunately 
did  not  understand.  All  save  Tommy 
looked  at  Miss  Ailie,  and  she  put  her 
arm  on  Mr.  McLean's,  and,  yes,  it  was 
obvious,  Miss  Ailie  was  a  lover  at  the 
Cuttle  Well  at  last,  like  so  many  others. 
She  had  often  said  that  the  Den  parade 
was  vulgar,  but  she  never  said  it  again. 

It  was  unexpected  news  to  Tommy, 
but  that  was  not  what  lowered  his  head 
in  humiliation  now.  In  the  general  re- 
joicing he  had  been  nigh  forgotten,  even 
Elspeth  was  hanging  in  Miss  Ailie 's 
skirts,  Gavinia  had  eyes  for  none  but 
lovers,  Corp  was  rapturously  examining 
five  half-crowns  that  had  been  dropped 
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into  his  hands  for  distribution.  Had 
Tommy  given  an  order  now,  who  would 
have  obeyed  it  ?  His  power  was  gone, 
his  crew  would  not  listen  to  another 
word  against  Mr.  McLean. 

"Tommy  thought  Mr.  McLean  hated 
you  !  "  said  Elspeth  to  Miss  Ailie. 

"  It  was  queer  you  made  sic  a  mis- 
take !  "  said  Corp  to  Tommy. 

"  Oh,  the  tattie-doolie  !  "  cried  Gavi- 
nia. 

So  they  knew  that  Mr.  McLean  had 
only  been  speaking  sarcastically  ;  of  a 
sudden  they  saw  through  and  despised 
their  captain.  Tears  of  mortification 
rose  in  Tommy's  eyes,  and  kind-hearted 
Miss  Ailie  saw  them,  and  she  thought 
it  was  her  lover's  irony  that  made  him 
smart.  She  had  said  little  hitherto,  but 
now  she  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder, 
and  told  them  all  that  she  did  indeed 
owe  the  supreme  joy  that  had  come  to 
her  to  him.  "No,  Gavinia,"  she  said, 
blushing,  "  I  will  not  give  you  the  par- 
ticulars, but  I  assure  you  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Tommy,  Mr.  McLean  would 
never  have  asked  me  to  marry  him." 

Elspeth  crossed  proudly  to  the  side 
of  her  noble  brother  (who  could  scarce- 
ly trust  his  ears),  and  Gavinia  cried,  in 
wonder,  "  What  did  he  do  ?  " 

Now  McLean  had  seen  Tommy's  tears 
also,  and  being  a  kindly  man  he  dropped 
the  satirist  and  chimed  in  warmly,  "  And 
if  I  had  not  asked  Miss  Ailie  to  marry 
me  I  should  have  lost  the  great  happi- 
ness of  my  life,  so  you  may  all  imagine 
how  beholden  I  feel  to  Tommy." 

Again  Tommy  was  the  centre-piece, 
and  though  these  words  were  'as  puz- 
zling to  him  as  to  his  crew,  their  sincer- 
ity was  unmistakable,  and  once  more  his 
head  began  to  waggle  complacently. 

"  And  to  show  how  grateful  we  are," 
said  Miss  Ailie,  "  we  are  to  give  him  a — 
a  sort  of  marriage  present.  We  are 
to  double  the  value  of  the  bursary  he 
wins  at  the  university — "  She  could 
get  no  farther,  for  now  Elspeth  was 
hugging  her,  and  Corp  cheering  franti- 
cally, and  Mr.  McLean  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  add  the  warning,  "If  he  does 
carry  a  bursary,  you  understand,  for 
should  he  fail  I  give  him  nothing." 

"  Him  fail  ! "  exclaimed  Corp,  with 
whom  Miss  Ailie  of  course  agreed. 
"And  he  can  spend  the  money  in  what- 


ever way  he  chooses,"  she  said,  "  what 
will  you  do  with  it,  Tommy  ?  " 

The  lucky  boy  answered,  instantly, 
"  I'll  take  Elspeth  to  Aberdeen  to  bide 
with  me,"  and  then  Elspeth  hugged  him, 
and  Miss  Ailie  said,  in  a  delighted  aside 
to  Mr.  McLean,  "I  told  you  so,"  and  he, 
too,  was  well  pleased. 

"It  was  the  one  thing  needed  to  make 
him  work,"  the  school-mistress  whis- 
j)ered.  "Is  not  his  love  for  his  sister 
beautiful  ?  " 

McLean  admitted  that  it  was,  but 
half  -  banteringly  he  said  to  Elspeth : 
"What  could  you  do  in  lodgings,  you 
excited  mite  ?  " 

"I  can  sit  and  look  at  Tommy,"  she 
answered,  quickly. 

"But  he  will  be  away  for  hours  at  his 
classes." 

"I'll  sit  at  the  window  waiting  for 
him,"  said  she. 

"  And  I'll  run  back  quick,"  said 
Tommy. 

All  this  time  another  problem  had 
been  bewildering  Gavinia,  and  now  she 
broke  in,  eagerly :  "  But  what  was  it 
he  did?  I  thought  he  was  agin  Mr. 
McLean." 

"And  so  did  I,"  said  Corp. 

"  I  cheated  you  grandly,"  replied  Tom- 
my with  the  audacity  he  found  so  use- 
ful. 

"  And  a'  the  time  you  was  pretend- 
ing to  be  agin  him,"  screamed  Gavinia, 
"  was  vou — was  you  bringing  this  about 
on  the"  sly  ?  " 

Tommy  looked  up  into  Mr.  McLean's 
face,  but  could  get  no  guidance  from  it, 
so  he  said  nothing  ;  he  only  held  his 
head  higher  than  ever.  "  Oh,  the  clever 
little  curse  !  "  cried  Corp,  and  Elspeth's 
delight  was  as  ecstatic,  though  differ- 
ently worded.  Yet  Gavinia  stuck  to 
her  problem,  "How  did  you  do  it,  what 
was  it  you  did  ?  "  and  the  cruel  McLean 
said  :  "  You  may  tell  her,  Tommy  ;  you 
have  my  permission." 

It  would  have  been  an  awkward  posi- 
tion for  most  boys,  and  even  Tommy — 
but  next  moment  he  said,  quite  coolly  : 
"I  think  you  and  me  and  Miss  Ailie 
should  keep  it  to  oursels,  Gavinia's  sic 
a  gossip." 

"  Oh,  how  thoughtful  of  him  ! "  cried 
Miss  Ailie,  the  deceived,  and  McLean 
said  :     "  How    very    thoughtful !  "    but 
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now  he  saw  in  a  flash  why  Mr.  Cathro 
thought  Tommy  might  steal  a  bursary 
to  stand. 

Thus  was  the  repentant  McLean  par- 
doned, and  nothing  remained  for  him 
to  do  save  to  show  the  crew  his  Lair, 
which  they  had  sworn  to  destroy.  He 
had  behaved  so  splendidly  that  they 
had  forgotten  almost  that  they  were  the 
emissaries  of  justice,  but  not  to  destroy 
the  Lair  seemed  a  pity,  it  would  be  such 
a  striking  way  of  bringing  their  advent- 
ures in  the  Den  to  a  close.  The  degen- 
erate Stuart  read  this  feeling  in  their 
faces,  and  he  was  ready,  he  said,  to  show 
them  his  Lair  if  they  would  first  point 
it  out  to  him  ;  but  here  was  a  difficulty, 
for  how  could  they  do  that  ?  For  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  as  if  the  negotiations 
must  fall  through  ;  but  Sandys,  that  cap- 
tain of  resource,  invited  McLean  to  step 
aside  for  a  private  conference,  and  when 
they  rejoined  the  others  McLean  said, 
gravely,  that  he  now  remembered  where 
the  Lair  was  and  would  guide  them  to  it. 

They  had  only  to  cross  a  plank,  in- 
visible in  the  mist  until  they  were  close 
to  it,  and  climb  a  slippery  bank  strewn 
with  fallen  trees.  McLean,  with  a  mock 
serious  air,  led  the  way,  Miss  Ailie  on 
his  arm.  Corp  and  Gavinia  followed, 
weighted  and  hampered  by  their  new 
half-crowns,  and  Tommy  and  Elspeth 
whispered  joyously  in  the  rear  of  the 
coming  life.  And  so,  very  unprepared 
for  it,  they  moved  toward  the  tragedy 


of  the  night. 
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O  you  keep  a  light  burning  in 
the  Lair  ?  "  McLean  turned  to 
ask,    forgetting    for    the   mo- 
ment   that   it   was   not    their 
domicile,  but  his. 

"  No,  there's  no  light,"  replied  Corp, 
equally  forgetful,  but  even  as  he  spoke 
he  stopped  so  suddenly  that  Elspeth 
struck  against  him.  For  he  had  seen  a 
light.  "  This  is  queer  ! "  he  cried,  and 
both  he  and  Gavinia  fell  back  in  con- 
sternation. McLean  pushed  forward 
alone,  and  was  back  in  a  trice,  with  a 
new  expression  on  his  face.     "Are  you 


playing  some  trick  on  me?"  he  de- 
manded suspiciously  of  Tommy.  "  There 
is  some  one  there  ;  I  almost  ran  against 
a  pair  of  blazing  eyes." 

"  But  there's  nobody  ;  there  can  be 
nobody  there,"  answered  Tommy,  in  a 
bewilderment  that  was  obviously  un- 
feigned, "unless — unless — "  He  looked 
at  Corp,  and  the  eyes  of  both  finished 
the  sentence.  The  desolate  scene  at 
Double  Dykes,  which  the  meeting  with 
McLean  and  Miss  Ailie  had  driven  from 
their  minds,  again  confronted  them,  and 
they  seemed  once  more  to  hear  the 
whimpering  of  the  Painted  Lady's  door. 

"  Unless  what  ?  "  asked  the  man,  im- 
patiently, but  still  the  two  boys  only 
stared  at  each  other.  "The  Den's  no 
mous  the  night,"  said  Corp  at  last,  in  a 
low  voice,  and  his  unspoken  fears  spread 
to  the  womankind,  so  that  Miss  Ailie 
shuddered  and  Elspeth  gripped  Tommy 
with  both  hands  and  Gavinia  whispered, 
"  Let's  away  hame,  we  can  come  back  in 
the  daylight." 

But  McLean  chafed  and  pressed  up- 
ward, and  next  moment  a  girl's  voice 
was  heard,  crying  :  "  It  is  no  business  of 
yours  ;  I  won't  let  you  touch  her." 

"Grizel !  "  exclaimed  Tommy  and  his 
crew,  simultaneously,  and  they  had  no 
more  fear  until  they  were  inside  the 
Lair.  What  they  saw  had  best  be  de- 
scribed very  briefly.  A  fire  was  burn- 
ing in  a  corner  of  the  Lair,  and  in  front 
of  it,  partly  covered  with  a  sheet,  lay 
the  Painted  Lady,  dead.  Grizel  stood 
beside  the  body  guarding  it,  her  hands 
clenched,  her  eyes  very  strange.  "  You 
sha'n't  touch  her ! "  she  cried,  passion- 
ately, and  repeated  it  many  times,  as  if 
she  had  lost  the  power  to  leave  off,  but 
Corp  crept  past  her  and  raised  the 
coverlet. 

" She's  straikit !  "  he  shouted.  "Did 
vou  do  it  voursel',  Grizel  ?  God  behears, 
she  did  it  hersel' !  " 

A  very  long  silence  it  seemed  to  be 
after  that. 

Miss  Ailie  would  have  taken  the 
motherless  girl  to  her  arms,  but  first, 
at  Corp's  discovery,  she  had  drawn  back 
in  uncontrollable  repulsion,  and  Grizel, 
about  to  go  to  her,  saw  it,  and  turned 
from  her  to  Tommy.  Her  eyes  rested 
on  him  beseechingly,  with  a  look  he 
never  saw  in  them  again  until  she  was  a 
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woman,  but  his  first  thought  was  not 
for  Grizel.  Elspeth  was  clinging  to 
him,  terrified  and  sobbing,  and  he  cried 
to  her,  "Shut  your  een,"  and  then  led 
her  tenderly  away.  He  was  always  good 
to  Elspeth. 

There  was  no  lack  of  sympathy  with 
Grizel  when  the  news  spread  through 
the  town,  and  unshod  men  with  their 
gallowses  hanging  down,  and  women 
buttoning  as  they  ran,  hurried  to  the 
Den.  But  to  all  the  questions  put  to 
her  and  to  all  the  kindly  offers  made,  as 
the  body  was  carried  to  Double  Dykes, 
she  only  rocked  her  arms,  crying,  "  I 
don't  want  anything  to  eat.  I  shall  stay 
all  night  beside  her.  I  am  not  frightened 
at  my  mamma.  I  won't  tell  you  why 
she  was  in  the  Den.  I  am  not  sure  how 
long  she  has  been  dead.  Oh,  what  do 
these  little  things  matter." 

The  great  thing  was  that  her  mamma 
should  be  buried  in  the  cemetery,  and 
not  in  unconsecrated  ground  with  a 
stake  through  her  as  the  boys  had  pre- 
dicted, and  it  was  only  after  she  was 
promised  this  that  Grizel  told  her  little 
tale.  She  had  feared  for  a  long  time 
that  her  mamma  was  dying  of  consump- 
tion, but  she  told  no  one,  because  every- 
body was  against  her  and  her  mamma. 
Her  mamma  never  knew  that  she  was 
dying,  and  sometimes  she  used  to  get 
so  much  better  that  Grizel  hoped  she 
would  live  a  long  time,  but  that  hope 
never  lasted  long.  The  reason  she  sat 
so  much  with  Ballingall  was  just  to  find 
out  what  doctors  did  to  dying  people  to 
make  them  live  a  little  longer,  and  she 
watched  his  straiking  to  be  able  to  do 
it  to  her  mamma  when  the  time  came, 
She  was  sure  none  of  the  women  would 
consent  to  straik  her  mamma.  On  the 
previous  night,  she  could  not  say  at 
what  hour,  she  had  been  awakened  by 
a  cold  wind,  and  so  she  knew  that  the 
door  was  open.  She  put  out  her  hand 
in  the  darkness  and  found  that  her 
mamma  was  not  beside  her.  It  had  hap- 
pened before,  and  she  was  not  fright- 
ened. She  had  hidden  the  key  of  the 
door  that  night  and  nailed  down  the 
window,  but  her  mamma  had  found  the 
key.  Grizel  rose,  lit  the  lamp,  and  hav- 
ing dressed  hurriedly,  set  off  with  wraps 
to  the  Den.     Her  mamma  was  generally 


as  sensible  as  anybody  in  Thrums,  but 
sometimes  she  had  shaking  fits,  and 
after  them  she  thought  it  was  the  time 
of  long  ago.  Then  she  went  to  the  Den 
to  meet  a  man  who  had  promised,  she 
said,  to  be  there,  but  he  never  came,  and 
before  daybreak  Grizel  could  usually 
induce  her  to  return  home.  Lately  she 
had  persuaded  her  mamma  to  wait  for 
him  in  the  old  Lair,  because  it  was  less 
cold  there,  and  she  had  got  her  to  do 
this  last  night.  Her  mamma  did  not 
seem  very  unwell,  but  she  fell  asleep,  and 
she  died  sleeping,  and  then  Grizel  went 
back  to  Double  Dykes  for  linen  and 
straiked  her. 

Some  say  in  Thrums  that  a  spade  was 
found  in  the  Lair,  but  that  is  only  the 
growth  of  later  years.  Grizel  had  done 
all  she  could  do,  and  through  the  long 
Saturday  she  sat  by  the  side  of  the 
body,  helpless  and  unable  to  cry.  She 
knew  that  it  could  not  remain  there 
much  longer,  but  every  time  she  rose  to 
go  and  confess,  fear  of  the  indignities  to 
which  the  body  of  her  darling  mamma 
might  be  subjected  pulled  her  back. 
The  boys  had  spoken  idly,  but  hunted 
Grizel,  who  knew  so  much  less  and  so 
much  more  than  any  of  them,  believed 
itaU. 

It  was  she  who  had  stood  so  near  Ga- 
vinia  in  the  ruined  house.  She  had  only 
gone  there  to  listen  to  human  voices. 
When  she  discovered  from  the  talk  of 
her  friends  that  she  had  left  a  light 
burning  at  Double  Dykes  and  the  door 
oj)en,  fear  of  the  suspicions  this  might 
give  rise  to,  had  sent  her  to  the  house 
on  the  heels  of  the  two  boys,  and  it  was 
she  who  had  stolen  past  them  in  the 
mist  to  put  out  the  light  and  lock  the 
door.  Then  she  had  returned  to  her 
mamma's  side. 

The  doctor  was  among  the  listeners, 
almost  the  only  dry-eyed  one,  but  he 
was  not  dry-eyed  because  he  felt  the  art- 
less story  least.  Again  and  again  he 
rose  from  his  chair  restlessly,  and  Grizel 
thought  he  scowled  at  her  when  he  was 
really  scowling  at  himself  ;  as  soon  as 
she  had  finished  he  cleared  the  room 
brusquely  of  all  intruders,  and  then  he 
turned  on  her  passionately. 

"  Think  shame  of  yoursel',"  he  thun- 
dered, "  for  keeping  me  in  the  dark," 
and  of  course  she  took  his  words  liter- 
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ally,  though  their  full  meaning  was,  "  I 
shall  scorn  myself  from  this  hour  for  not 
having  won  the  poor  child's  confidence." 

Oh,  he  was  a  hard  man,  Grizel 
thought,  the  hardest  of  them  all.  But 
she  was  used  to  standing  up  to  hard 
men,  and  she  answered,  defiantly  :  "  I 
did  mean  to  tell  you,  that  day  you  sent 
me  with  the  bottle  to  Ballingall,  I  was 
waiting  at  the  surgery  door  to  tell  you, 
but  you  were  cruel,  you  said  I  was  a 
thief,  and  then  how  could  I  tell  you  ?  " 

This,  too,  struck  home,  and  the  doc- 
tor winced,  but  what  he  said  was,  "  You 
fooled  me  for  a  whole  week,  and  the  town 
knows  it ;  do  you  think  I  can  forgive 
you  for  that  ?  " 

"I  don't  care  whether  you  forgive 
me,"  replied  Grizel  at  once. 

"  Nor  do  I  care  whether  you  care,"  he 
rapped  out,  all  the  time  wishing  he 
could  strike  himself  ;  "  but  I'm  the  doc- 
tor of  this  place,  and  when  your  mother 
was  ill  you  should  have  come  straight  to 
me.  What  had  I  done  that  you  should 
be  afraid  of  me  ?  " 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  you,"  she  replied, 
"  I  am  not  afraid  of  anyone,  but  mamma 
was  afraid  of  you  because  she  knew  you 
had  said  cruel  things  about  her,  and  I 
thought  —  I  won't  tell  you  what  I 
thought."  But  with  a  little  pressing  she 
changed  her  mind  and  told  him.  "  I  was 
not  sure  whether  you  would  come  to 
see  her,  though  I  asked  you,  and  if  you 
came  I  knew  you  would  tell  her  she  was 
dying,  and  that  would  have  made  her 
scream.  And  that  is  not  all,  I  thought 
you  might  tell  her  that  she  would  be 
buried  with  a  stake  through  her " 

"  Oh,  these  blackguard  laddies  !  " 
cried  McQueen,  clenching  his  fists. 

"  And  so  I  dared  not  tell  you,"  Grizel 
concluded,  calmly  ;  "  I  am  not  frightened 
at  you,  but  I  was  frightened  you  would 
hurt  my  dear  darling  mamma,"  and  she 
went  and  stood  defiantly  between  him 
and  her  mother. 

The  doctor  moved  up  and  down  the 
room,  crying,  "How  did  I  not  know  of 
this,  why  was  I  not  told  ?  "  and  he  knew 
that  the  fault  had  been  his  own,  and  so 
was  furious  when  Grizel  told  him  so. 

"Yes,  it  is,"  she  insisted,  "you  knew 
mamma  was  an  unhappy  lady,  and  that 
the  people  shouted  things  against  her 
and  terrified  her  ;  and  you   must  have 


known,  for  everybody  knew,  that  she 
was  sometimes  silly  and  wrandered  about 
all  night,  and  you  are  a  big  strong  man, 
and  so  you  should  have  been  sorry  for 
her ;  and  if  you  had  been  sorry  you 
would  have  come  to  see  her  and  been 
kind  to  her,  and  then  you  would  have 
found  it  all  out." 

"  Have  done,  lassie  ! "  he  said,  half 
angrily,  half  beseechingly,  but  she  did 
not  understand  that  he  was  suffering, 
and  she  went  on,  relentlessly :  "And  you 
knew  that  bad  men  used  to  come  to  see 
her  at  night — they  have  not  come  for  a 
long  time  —  but  you  never  tried  to 
stop  their  coming,  and  I  could  have 
stopped  it  if  I  had  known  they  were 
bad  ;  but  I  did  not  know  at  first,  and  I 
was  only  a  little  girl,  and  you  should 
have  told  me." 

"  Have  done  !  "  It  was  all  that  he 
could  say,  for  like  many  he  had  heard 
of  men  visiting  the  Painted  Lady  by 
stealth,  and  he  had  only  wondered  with 
other  gossips,  who  they  were. 

He  crossed  again  to  the  side  of  the 
dead  woman,  "  And  Balling-all's  was  the 
only  corpse  you  ever  saw  straiked  ? " 
he  said  in  wonder,  she  had  done  her 
work  so  well.  But  he  was  not  doubt- 
ing her  ;  he  knew  already  that  this  girl 
was  clothed  in  truthfulness. 

"  Was  it  you  that  kept  this  house 
so  clean  ? "  he  asked,  almost  irritably, 
for  he  himself  was  the  one  undusted, 
neglected-looking  thing  in  it,  and  he 
was  suddenly  conscious  of  his  frayed 
wristband  and  buttons  hanging  by  a 
thread. 

"  Yes." 

"  What  age  are  you  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  am  thirteen." 

He  looked  long  at  her,  vindictively 
she  thought,  but  he  was  only  picturing 
the  probable  future  of  a  painted  lady's 
child,  and  he  said  mournfully  to  him- 
self, "  Ay,  it  does  not  even  end  here  ; 
and  that's  the  crowning  pity  of  it." 
But  Grizel  only  heard  him  say,  "Poor 
thing  ! "  and  she  bridled  immediately. 

"  I  won't  let  you  pity  me,"  she  cried. 

"  You  dour  brat !  "  he  retorted. 
"  But  you  need  not  think  you  are  to 
have  everything  your  own  way  still.  I 
must  get  some  Monvpenny  woman  to 
take  you  till  the  funeral  is  over,  and 
after  that " 
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"I  won't  go,"  said  Grizel,  deter- 
minedly, "I  shall  stay  with  mamma 
till  she  is  buried." 

He  was  not  accustomed  to  contradic- 
tion, and  he  stamped  his  foot.  "  You 
shall  do  as  you  are  told,"  he  said. 

"I  won't!"  replied  Grizel,  and  she 
also  stamped  her  foot. 

"  Very  well,  then,  you  thrawn  tid,  but 
at  any  rate  I'll  send  in  a  woman  to  sleep 
with  30U." 

"  I  don't  want  anyone.  Do  you  think 
I  am  afraid  ?  " 

"I  think  you  will  be  afraid  when  you 
wake  up  in  the  darkness,  and  find  your- 
self alone  with — with  it." 

"I  sha'n't,  I  shall  remember  at  once 
that  she  is  to  be  buried  nicely  in  the 
cemetery,  and  that  will  make  me 
happy." 

"  You  unnatural " 

"  Besides,  I  sha'n't  sleep,  I  have  some- 
thing to  do." 

His  curiosity  again  got  the  better  of 
the  doctor.  "  What  can  you  have  to  do 
at  such  a  time  ? "  he  demanded,  and 
her  reply  surprised  him, 

"  I  am  to  make  a  dress." 

"You!" 

"I  have  made  them  before  now,"  she 
said,  indignantly. 

"  But  at  such  a  time  !  " 

"It  is  a  black  dress,"  she  cried,  "I 
don't  have  one,  I  am  to  make  it  out  of 
mamma's." 

He  said  nothing  for  some  time,  then 
"  When  did  you  think  of  this  ?  " 

"I  thought  of  it /weeks  ago,  I  bought 
crape  at  the  corner  shop  to  be  ready 
and " 

She  thought  he  was  looking  at  her  in 
horror,  and  stopped  abruptly.  "  I  don't 
care  what  you  think,"  she  said. 

"  What  I  do  think,"  he  retorted,  tak- 
ing up  his  hat,  "  is,  that  you  are  a  most 
exasperating  lassie.  If  I  bide  here  an- 
other minute  I  believe  you'll  get  round 
me. 

"I  don't  want  to  get  round  you." 

"  Then  what  makes  you  say  such 
things  ?  I  question  if  I'll  get  an  hour's 
sleep  to-night  for  thinking  of  you,  con- 
found you  ! " 

"I  don't  want  you  to  think  of  me  !  " 

He  groaned.  "  What  could  an  un- 
tidy, hardened  old  man  like  me  do  with 
you  in  his  house  ?  "  he  said.     "  Oh,  you 


little  limmer,  to  put  such  a  thought  into 
my  head." 

"  I  never  did !  "  she  exclaimed,  in- 
dignantly. 

"It  began,  I  do  believe  it  began,"  he 
sighed,  "  the  first  time  I  saw  you  easy- 
ing  Ballingall's  pillows." 

"What  began?" 

"  You  brat,  you  wilful  brat,  don't 
pretend  ignorance.  You  set  a  trap  to 
catch  me,  and " 

"Oh  !"  cried  Grizel,  and  she  opened 
the  door  quickly.  "  Go  away,  you  hor- 
rid man,"  she  said. 

He  liked  her  the  more  for  this  regal 
action,  and  therefore  it  enraged  him. 
Sheer  anxiety  lest  he  should  succumb 
to  her  on  the  spot  was  what  made  him 
bluster  as  he  strode  off,  and  "  That  brat 
of  a  Grizel,"  or  "  The  Painted  Lady's 
most  unbearable  lassie,"  or  "  The  dour 
little  besom  "  was  his  way  of  referring 
to  her  in  company  for  days,  but  if  any- 
one agreed  with  him  he  roared  "  Don't 
be  a  fool  man,  she's  a  wonder,  she's  a 
delight,"  or  "  You  have  a  dozen  your- 
self, Janet,  but  I  wouldna  neifer  Grizel 
for  the  lot  of  them."  And  it  was  he, 
still  denouncing  her  as  long  as  he  was 
contradicted,  who  persuaded  the  Auld 
Licht  Minister  to  officiate  at  the 
funeral.  Then  he  said  to  himself, 
"  And  now  I  wash  my  hands  of  her,  I 
have  done  all  that  can  be  expected  of 
me."  He  told  himself  this  a  great 
many  times  as  if  it  were  a  medicine 
that  must  be  taken  frequently,  and 
Grizel  heard  from  Tommy,  with  whom 
she  had  some  strange  conversations, 
that  he  was  going  about  denouncing 
her  "  up  hill  and  down  dale."  But  she 
did  not  care,  she  was  so  —  so  happy. 
For  a  hole  was  dug  for  the  Painted 
Lady  in  the  cemetery,  just  as  if  she  had 
been  a  good  woman,  and  Mr.  Dishart 
conducted  the  service  in  Double  Dykes 
before  the  removal  of  the  body,  nor  did 
he  say  one  word  that  would  hurt  Grizel, 
perhaps  because  his  wife  had  drawn  a 
promise  from  him.  A  large  gathering  of 
men  followed  the  coffin,  three  of  them, 
because,  as  you  may  remember,  Grizel 
had  dared  them  to  stay  away,  but  all  the 
others  out  of  sympathy  with  a  mother- 
less child  who,  as  the  procession  started, 
rocked  her  arms  in  delight  because  her 
mamma  was  being  buried  respectably. 
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Being  a  woman  she  could  not  attend 
the  funeral,  and  so  the  chief  mourner 
was  Tommy,  as  you  could  see  by  the 
position  he  took  at  the  grave  and  the 
white  bands  Grizel  had  sewn  on  his 
sleeves.  He  was  looking  very  impor- 
tant, as  if  he  had  something  remarka- 
ble in  prospect,  but  little  attention  was 
given  him  until  the  cords  were  dropped 
into  the  grave,  and  a  prayer  offered  up, 
when  he  pulled  Mr.  Dishart 's  coat  and 
muttered  something  about  a  paper. 
Those  who  had  been  making  ready  to 
depart  swung  round  again,  and  the 
minister  told  him  if  he  had  anything  to 
say  to  speak  out. 

"It's  a  paper,"  Tommy  said,  nervous 
yet  elated,  and  addressing  all,  "  that 
Grizel  put  in  the  coffin.  She  told  me 
to  tell  vou  about  it  when  the  cords  fell 
on  the  lid." 

"What  sort  of  a  paper?  "asked  Mr. 
Dishart,  frowning. 

"It's— it's  a  letter  to  God,"  Tommy 
gasped. 

Nothing  was  to  be  heard  except  the 
shovelling  of  earth  into  the  grave. 
"  Hold  your  spade,  John,"  the  minister 
said  to  the  gravedigger,  and  then  even 
that  sound  stopped.  "  Go  on,"  Mr. 
Dishart  signed  to  the  boy. 

"  Grizel  doesna  believe  her  mother 
has  much  chance  of  getting  to  heaven," 
Tommy  said,  "  and  she  wrote  the  letter 
to  God,  so  that  when  he  opened  the 
coffins  on  the  last  day  he  would  find  it 
and  read  about  them." 

"  About  whom  ? "  asked  the  stern 
minister. 

"  About  Grizel's  father  for  one.  She 
doesna  know  his  name,  but  the  Painted 
Lady  wore  a  locket  wi'  a  picture  of  him 
on  her  breast,  and  it's  buried  wi'  her, 
and  Grizel  told  God  to  look  at  it  so  as 
to  ken  him.  She  thinks  her  mother 
will  be  damned  for  having  her,  and  that 
it  winna  be  fair  unless  God  damns  her 
father  too." 

"  Go  on,"  said  Mr.  Dishart. 

"  There  was  three  Thrums  men — I 
think  they  were  gentlemen — "  Tommy 
continued,  almost  blithely,  "  that  used 
to  visit  the  Painted  Lady  in  the  night 
afore  she  took  ill.  They  wanted  Grizel 
to  promise  no  to  tell  about  their  going 
to  Double  Dykes,  and  she  promised  be- 
cause   she   was   ower  innocent    to    ken 


what  they  gaed  for — but  their  names 
are  in  the  letter." 

A  movement  in  the  crowd  was 
checked  by  the  minister's  uplifted  arm. 
"Go  on,"  he  cried. 

"  She  wouldna  tell  me  who  they  were, 
because  it  would  have  been  breaking 
her  promise,"  said  Tommy,  "but — "  he 
looked  around  him — "but  they're  here 
at  the  funeral." 

The  mourners  were  looking  sideways 
at  each  other,  some  breathing  hard,  but 
none  dared  to  speak  before  the  minis- 
ter. He  stood  for  a  long  time  in  doubt, 
but  at  last  he  signed  to  John  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  filling  in  of  the  grave. 
Contrary  to  custom  all  remained.  Not 
until  the  grave  was  again  level  with 
the  sward  did  Mr.  Dishart  speak,  and 
then  it  was  with  a  gesture  that  appalled 
his  hearers.  "  This  grave,"  he  said,  rais- 
ing his  arm,  "  is  locked  till  the  day  of 
judgment." 

Leaving  him  standing  there,  a  threat- 
ening figure,  they  broke  into  groups 
and  dispersed,  walking  slowly  at  first, 
and  then  fast,  to  tell  their  wives. 

CHAPTER  XXXH 

RUNAWAYS 

HE  solitary  child  remained  at 
Double  Dykes,  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  her  father,  for  the 
Painted  Lady's  manner  of 
leaving  the  world  had  made  such  a  stir 
that  the  neighbors  said  he  must  have 
heard  of  it,  even  though  he  were  in  Lon- 
don, and  if  he  had  the  heart  of  a  stone 
he  could  not  desert  his  bairn.  They 
argued  thus  among  themselves,  less  as 
people  who  were  sure  of  it  than  to  es- 
cape the  perplexing  question,  what  to 
do  with  Grizel  if  the  man  never  claimed 
her?  and  before  her  they  spoke  of  his 
coming  as  a  certainty,  because  it  would 
be  so  obviously  the  best  thing  for  her. 
In  the  meantime  they  overwhelmed  her 
with  offers  of  everything  she  could 
need,  which  was  kindly  but  not  essen- 
tial, for  after  the  funeral  expenses  had 
been  paid  (Grizel  insisted  on  paying 
them  herself)  she  had  still  several  gold 
pieces,  found  in  her  mamma's  beautiful 
tortoise-shell  purse,  and  there  were  near- 
ly twenty  pounds  in  the  bank. 
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But  day  after  day  passed,  and  the 
man  had  not  come.  Perhaps  he  resent- 
ed the  Painted  Lady's  ostentatious 
death  ;  which,  if  he  was  nicely  strung, 
must  have  got  upon  his  nerves.  He 
could  hardly  have  acknowledged  Grizel 
now  without  publicity  being  given  to 
his  private  concerns.  Or  he  may  never 
have  heard  of  the  Painted  Lady's  death, 
or  if  he  read  of  it,  he  may  not  have 
known  which  painted  lady  in  particular 
she  was.  Or  he  may  have  married,  and 
told  his  wife  all  and  she  had  forgiven  him, 
which  somehow,  according  to  the  plays 
and  the  novels,  cuts  the  past  adrift  from 
a  man  and  enables  him  to  begin  again 
at  yesterday.  Whatever  the  reason,  Gri- 
zel's  father  was  in  no  hurry  to  reveal 
himself,  and  though  not  to  her,  among 
themselves  the  people  talked  of  the 
probability  of  his  not  coming  at  all. 
She  could  not  remain  at  Double  Dykes 
alone,  they  all  admitted,  but  where,  then, 
should  she  go  ?  No  fine  lady  in  need  of 
a  handmaid  seemed  to  think  a  painted 
lady's  child  would  suit ;  indeed,  Grizel 
at  first  sight  had  not  the  manner  that 
attracts  philanthropists.  Once  only  did 
the  problem  approach  solution  ;  a  wom- 
an in  the  Den  head  was  willing  to  take 
the  child  because  (she  expressed  it)  as 
she  had  seven  she  might  as  well  have 
eight,  but  her  man  said  no,  he  would 
not  have  his  bairns  fil't.  Others  would 
have  taken  her  cordially  for  a  few  weeks 
or  months,  had  they  not  known  that  at 
the  end  of  this  time  they  would  be  blamed, 
even  by  themselves,  if  they  let  her  go. 
All,  in  short,  were  eager  to  show  her 
kindness  if  one  would  give  her  a  home, 
but  where  was  that  one  to  be  found, 
unless  her  father  appeared  after  all? 

Much  of  this  talk  came  to  Grizel 
through  Tommy,  and  she  told  him  in 
the  house  of  Double  Dykes  that  people 
need  not  trouble  themselves  about  her, 
for  she  had  no  wish  to  stay  with  them. 
It  was  only  charity  they  brought  her  ; 
no  one  wanted  her  for  herself.  "It  is 
because  I  am  a  child  of  shame,"  she 
told  him,  dry-eyed. 

He  fidgetted  on  his  chair,  and  asked, 
"  What's  that  ?  "  not  very  honestly. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "no  one 
will  tell  me,  but  it  is  something  you 
can't  love." 

"  You    have    a   terrible    wish   to    be 


loved,"  he  said  in  wonder,  and  she  nod- 
ded her  head  wistfully.  "That  is  not 
what  I  wish  for  most  of  all,  though," 
she  told  him,  and  when  he  asked  what 
she  wished  for  most  of  all,  she  said, 
"  To  love  somebody ;  oh,  it  would  be 
sweet ! " 

To  Tommy,  most  sympathetic  of  mor- 
tals, she  seemed  a  very  pathetic  little 
figure,  and  tears  came  to  his  eyes  as  he 
surveyed  her  ;  he  could  always  cry  very 
easily.  "If  it  wasna  for  Elspeth,"  he 
began,  stammering,  "  I  could  love  you, 
but  you  winna  let  a  body  do  on}  thing 
on  the  sly." 

It  was  a  vague  offer,  but  she  under- 
stood, and  became  the  old  Grizel  at 
once.  "I  don't  want  you  to  love  me," 
she  said,  indignantly  ;  "  I  don't  think 
you  know  how  to  love." 

"  Neither  can  you  know,  then,"  re- 
torted Tommy,  huffily,  "  for  there's  no- 
body for  you  to  love." 

"  Yes,  there  is,"  she  said,  "  and  I  do 
love  her  and  she  loves  me." 

"But  wha  is  she?" 

"That  girl."  To  his  amazement  she 
pointed  to  her  own  reflection  in  the 
famous  mirror  whose  size  had  scandal- 
ized Thrums.  Tommy  thought  this  af- 
fection for  herself  barely  respectable, 
but  he  dared  not  say  so  lest  he  should 
be  put  to  the  door.  "  I  love  her  ever 
so  much,"  Grizel  went  on,  "  and  she  is 
so  fond  of  me,  she  hates  to  see  me  un- 
happy. Don't  look  so  sad,  dearest,  dar- 
lingest,"  she  cried,  vehemently  ;  "  I  love 
you,  you  know,  oh,  you  sweet  !  "  and 
with  each  epithet  she  kissed  her  reflec- 
tion and  looked  defiantly  at  the  boy. 

"But  you  canna  put  your  arms  round 
her  and  hug  her,"  he  pointed  out  tri- 
umphantly, and  so  he  had  the  last  word 
after  all.  Unfortunately  Grizel  kept 
this  side  of  her,  new  even  to  Tommy, 
hidden  from  all  others,  and  her  unre- 
sponsiveness lost  her  many  possible 
friends.  Even  Miss  Ailie,  who  now  had 
a  dressmaker  in  the  Blue  and  White 
Room,  sitting  on  a  bedroom  chair  and 
sewing  for  her  life  (oh,  the  agony — oris 
it  the  rapture  ?  of  having  to  decide 
whether  to  marry  in  gray  with  beads  or 
brown  plain  to  the  throat),  even  sym- 
pathetic Miss  Ailie,  having  met  with 
several  rebuffs,  said  that  Grizel  had  a 
most  unaffectionate   nature,  and,  "Ay, 
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she's  hardy,"  agreed  the  town,  "  but  it's 
better,  maybe,  for  hersel'."  There  are 
none  so  unpopular  as  those  who  hold 
their  tongue. 

If  only  Miss  Ailie,  or  others  like  her, 
could  have  slipped  noiselessly  into 
Double  Dykes  at  night,  they  would 
have  found  Grizel's  pillow  wet.  But  she 
would  have  heard  them  long  before  they 
reached  the  door,  and  jumped  to  the 
floor  in  terror,  thinking  it  was  her 
father's  step  at  last.  For,  unknown  to 
anyone,  his  coming,  which  the  town  so 
anxiously  desired,  was  her  one  dread. 
She  had  told  Tommy  what  she  would 
say  to  him  if  he  came,  and  Tommy  had 
been  awed  and  delighted,  they  were 
such  scathing  things  ;  probably,  had  the 
necessity  arisen,  she  would  have  found 
courage  to  say  them,  but  they  were 
made  up  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night 
they  brought  less  comfort.  Then  she 
listened  fearfully  and  longed  for  the 
morning,  wild  ideas  coursing  through 
her  head  of  flying  before  he  could  seize 
her  ;  but  when  morning  came  it  brought 
other  thoughts,  as  of  the  strange  re- 
marks she  had  heard  about  her  mamma 
and  herself  during  the  past  few  days. 
To  brood  over  these  was  the  most  un- 
healthy occupation  she  could  find,  but 
it  was  her  only  birthright.  Many  of  the 
remarks  came  unguardedly  from  lips 
that  had  no  desire  to  cause  her  pain, 
others  fell  in  a  rage  because  she  would 
not  tell  what  were  the  names  in  her 
letter  to  God.  The  words  that  troubled 
her  most,  perhaps,  were  the  doctor's, 
"  She  is  a  brave  lass,  but  it  must  be  in 
her  blood."  They  were  not  intended 
for  her  ears,  but  she  heard.  "  What 
did  he  mean  ?  "  she  asked  Miss  Ailie, 
Mrs.  Dishart,  and  others  who  came  to 
see  her,  and  they  replied,  with  pain,  that 
it  had  only  been  a  doctor's  remark,  of 
no  importance  to  people  who  were  well. 
"  Then  why  are  you  crying  ? "  she  de- 
manded, looking  them  full  in  the  face 
with  eyes  there  was  no  deceiving. 

"  Oh,  why  is  everyone  afraid  to  tell 
me  the  truth  !  "  she  would  cry,  beating 
her  palms  in  anguish. 

She  walked  into  McQueen's  surgery 
and  said,  "  Could  you  not  cut  it  out?" 
so  abruptly  that  he  wondered  what  she 
was  speaking  about. 

"  The  bad  thing  that  is  in  my  blood," 


she  explained.  " Do  cut  it  out,  I  shan't 
scream.     I  promise  not  to  scream." 

He  sighed  and  answered,  "  If  it  could 
be  cut  out,  lassie,  I  would  try  to  do  it, 
though  it  was  the  most  dangerous  of 
operations." 

She  looked  in  anguish  at  him.  "  There 
are  cleverer  doctors  than  you,  aren't 
there  ?  "  she  asked,  and  he  was  not  of- 
fended. 

"  Ay,  a  hantle  cleverer,"  he  told  her, 
"  but  none  so  clever  as  that.  God  help 
you,  bairn,  if  you  have  to  do  it  yourself 
some  day." 

"  Can  I  do  it  myself  ? "  she  cried, 
brightening.  "  I  shall  do  it  now.  Is  it 
done  with  a  knife  ?  " 

"With  a  sharper  knife  than  a  sur- 
geon's," he  answered,  and  then  regret- 
ting he  had  said  so  much,  he  tried  to 
cheer  her.  But  that  he  could  not  do. 
"  You  are  afraid  to  tell  me  the  truth 
too,"  she  said,  and  when  she  went  away 
he  was  very  sorry  for  her,  but  not  so 
sorry  as  she  was  for  herself.  "  When  I 
am  grown  up,"  she  announced  dolefully, 
to  Tommy,  "  I  shall  be  a  bad  woman, 
just  like  mamma." 

"  Not  if  you  try  to  be  good,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  shall.  There  is  something  in 
my  blood  that  will  make  me  bad,  and  I 
so  wanted  to  be  good.     Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  " 

She  told  him  of  the  things  she  had 
heard  people  say,  but  though  they  per- 
plexed him  almost  as  much  as  her,  he 
was  not  so  hopeless  of  learning  their 
meaning,  for  here  was  just  the  kind  of 
difficulty  he  liked  to  overcome.  "I'll 
get  it  out  o'  Blinder,"  he  said,  with  con- 
fidence in  his  ingenuity,  "  and  then 
I'll  tell  you  what  he  says."  But  however 
much  he  might  strive  to  do  so,  Tommy 
could  never  repeat  anything  without 
giving  it  frills  and  other  adornment  of 
his  own  making,  and  Grizel  knew  this. 
"I  must  hear  what  he  says  myself,"  she 
insisted. 

"  But  he  winna  speak  plain  afore  you." 

"  Yes,  he  will,  if  he  does  not  know  I 
am  there." 

The  plot  succeeded,  though  only  par- 
tially, for  so  quick  was  the  blind  mans 
sense  of  hearing  that  in  the  middle  of  the 
conversation  he  said,  sharply,  "Some- 
body's ahint  the  dyke  !  "  and  he  caught 
Grizel  by  the  shoulder.  "  It's  the  Paint- 
ed  Lady's   lassie,"    he    said   when    she 
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screamed,  and  he  stormed  against 
Tommy  for  taking  such  advantage  of  his 
blindness.  But  to  her  he  said,  gently, 
"I  daresay  you  egged  him  on  to  this, 
meaning  weel,  but  you  maun  forget  most 
of  what  I've  said,  especially  about  being 
in  the  blood.  I  spoke  in  haste,  it  doesna 
apply  to  the  like  of  you." 

"  Yes,  it  does,"  replied  Grizel,  and  all 
that  had  been  revealed  to  her  she  car- 
ried hot  to  the  surgery,  Tommy  stop- 
ping at  the  door  in  as  great  perturba- 
tion as  herself.  "  I  know  what  being  in 
the  blood  is  now,"  she  said,  tragically,  to 
McQueen,  "there  is  something  about 
it  in  the  Bible.  I  am  the  child  of  evil 
passions,  and  that  means  that  I  was 
born  with  wickedness  in  my  blood.  It 
is  lying  sleeping  in  me  just  now  be- 
cause I  am  only  thirteen,  and  if  I  can 
prevent  its  waking  when  I  am  grown  up 
I  shall  always  be  good,  but  a  very  little 
thing  will  waken  it ;  it  wants  to  be  wak- 
ened, and  if  it  is  once  wakened  it  will 
run  all  through  me,  and  soon  I  shall  be 
like  mamma." 

It  was  all  horribly  clear  to  her,  and 
she  would  not  wait  for  words  of  com- 
fort that  could  only  obscure  the  truth. 
Accompanied  by  Tommy,  who  said  noth- 
ing, but  often  glanced  at  her  fascinated 
yet  alarmed,  as  if  expecting  to  see  the 
ghastly  change  come  over  her  at  any 
moment — for  he  was  as  convinced  as 
she,  and  had  the  livelier  imagination — 
she  returned  to  Monypenny  to  beg  of 
Blinder  to  tell  her  one  thing  more.  And 
he  told  her,  not  speaking  lightly,  but 
because  his  words  contained  a  solemn 
warning  to  a  girl  who,  he  thought  might 
need  it. 

"  What  sort  of  thing  would  be  like- 
liest to  waken  the  wickedness  ? "  she 
asked,  holding  her  breath  for  the  an- 
swer. 

"  Keeping  company  wi'  ill  men,"  said 
Blinder,  gravely. 

"Like  the  man  who  made  mamma 
wicked,  like  my  father  ?  " 

"  Ay,"  Blinder  replied,  "  fly  from  the 
like  of  him,  my  lass,  though  it  should 
be  to  the  other  end  of  the  world." 

She  stood  quite  still,  with  a  most  sor- 
rowful face,  and  then  ran  away,  ran  so 
swiftly  that  when  Tommy,  who  had  lin- 
gered for  a  moment,  came  to  the  door 
she  was  already  out  of  sight.     Scarce- 


ly less  excited  than  she,  he  set  off  for 
Double  Dykes,  his  imagination  in  such 
a  blaze  that  he  looked  fearfully  in  the 
pools  of  the  burn  for  a  black  frock. 
But  Grizel  had  not  drowned  herself  ; 
she  was  standing  erect  in  her  home,  like 
one  at  bay,  her  arms  rigid,  her  hands 
clenched,  and  when  he  pushed  open  the 
door  she  screamed. 

"  Grizel,"  said  the  distressed  boy, 
"did  you  think  I  was  him  come  for 
you?"" 

"  Yes  ! " 

"  Maybe  he'll  no  come.  The  folk 
think  he  winna  come." 

"  But  if  he  does,  if  he  does  !  " 

"  Maybe  you  needna  go  wi'  him  un- 
less you're  willing  ?  " 

"  I  must,  he  can  compel  me  because 
he  is  my  father.  Oh  !  oh  !  oh  !  "  She 
lay  down  on  the  bed,  and  on  her  eyes 
there  slowly  formed  the  little  wells  of 
water  Tommy  was  to  know  so  well  in 
time.  He  stood  by  her  side  in  anguish  ; 
for  though  his  own  tears  came  and 
went  at  the  first  call,  he  could  never 
face  them  in  others. 

" Grizel," hesaid, impulsively,  " there's 
just  one  thing  for  you  to  do.  You  have 
money,  and  you  maun  run  away  afore 
he  comes !  " 

She  jumped  up  at  that.  "I  have 
thought  of  it,"  she  answered,  "I  am 
always  thinking  about  it,  but  how  can 
I,  oh,  how  can  I  ?  It  would  not  be  re- 
spectable." 

"  To  run  away  ?  " 

"  To  go  by  myself,"  said  the  poor  girl, 
"  and  I  do  want  to  be  respectable,  it 
would  be  sweet." 

In  some  ways  Tommy  was  as  inno- 
cent as  she,  and  her  reasoning  seemed 
to  him  to  be  sound.  She  was  looking 
at  him  wofully,  and  entreaty  was  on  her 
face  ;  all  at  once  he  felt  what  a  lonely 
little  crittur  she  was,  and,  in  a  burst  of 
manhood, 

"But,  dinna  prig  wi' me  to  go  with 
you,"  he  said,  struggling. 

"  I  have  not  !  "  she  answered,  panting, 
and  she  had  not  in  words,  but  the  mute 
appeal  was  still  on  her  face.  "  Grizel," 
he  cried,  "  I'll  come  !  " 

Then  she  seized  his  hand  and  pressed 
it  to  her  breast,  saying,  "  Oh,  Tommy,  I 
am  so  fond  of  you  !  " 

It  was  the  first  time  she  had  admitted 
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it,  and  his  head  wagged  well  content, 
as  if  saying  for  him,  "I  knew  you  would 
understand  me  some  day."  But  next 
moment  the  t  haunting  shadow  that  so 
often  overtook  him  in  the  act  of  soaring 
fell  cold  upon  his  mind,  and  "  I  maun 
take  Elspeth  ?"  he  announced,  as  if  she 
had  him  by  the  leg. 

"  You  sha'n't  !  "  said  Grizel's  face. 

"  She  winna  let  go,"  said  Tommy's. 

Grizel  quivered  from  top  to  toe.  "I 
hate  Elspeth  ! "  she  cried,  with  curious 
passion,  and  the  more  moral  Tommy  was 
ashamed  of  her. 

"You  dinna  ken  how  fond  o'  her  I 
am,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  I  do." 

"  Then  you  shouldna  want  me  to 
leave  her  and  go  wi'  you." 

"That  is  why  I  want  it,"  Grizel 
blurted  out,  and  now  we  are  all  ashamed 
of  her.  But  fortunately  Tommy  did 
not  see  how  much  she  had  admitted  in 
that  hasty  cry,  and  as  neither  would 
give  way  to  the  other  they  parted  stiffly, 
his  last  words  being  "  Mind,  it  wouldna 
be  respectable  to  go  by  yoursel',"  and 
hers  "  I  don't  care,  I'm  going."  Never- 
theless it  was  she  who  slept  easily  that 
night,  and  he  who  tossed  about  almost 
until  cockcrow.  She  had  only  one  ugly 
dream,  of  herself  wandering  from  door 
to  door  in  a  strange  town,  asking  for 
lodgings,  but  the  woman  who  answered 
her  weary  knocks  —  there  were  many 
doors  but  invariably  the  same  woman — 
always  asked,  suspiciously,  "  Is  Tommy 
with  you  ?  "  and  Grizel  shook  her  head, 
and  then  the  woman  drove  her  away,  per- 
ceiving that  she  was  not  respectable. 
This  woke  her,  and  she  feared  the  dream 
would  come  true,  but  she  clenched  her 
fists  in  the  darkness,  saying,  "I  can't 
help  it,  I  shall  go,  and  I  won't  have 
Elspeth,"  and  after  that  she  slept  in 
peace.  In  the  meantime  Tommy,  the 
imaginative  —  but  that  night  he  was  not 
Tommy,  rather  was  he  Grizel,  for  he 
saw  her  as  we  can  only  see  ourselves. 
Now  she — or  he,  if  you  will — had  been 
caught  by  her  father  and  brought  back, 
and  she  turned  into  a  painted  thing  like 
her  mother.  She  brandished  a  brandy 
bottle  and  a  stream  of  foul  words  ran 
lightly  from  her  mouth,  and  suddenly 
stopped,  because  she  was  wailing  "  I 
wanted  to    be  good,  it  is   sweet  to   be 


good!"  Now  a  man  with  a  beard  was 
whipping  her,  and  Tommy  felt  each  lash 
on  his  own  body,  so  that  he  had  to  strike 
out,  and  he  started  up  in  bed,  and  the 
horrible  thing  was  that  he  had  never 
been  asleep.  Thus  it  went  on  until 
early  morning,  when  his  eyes  were  red 
and  his  body  was  damp  with  sweat. 

But  now  again  he  was  Tommy,  and  at 
first  even  to  think  of  leaving  Elspeth 
was  absurd.  Yet  it  would  be  pleasant 
to  leave  Aaron,  who  disliked  him  so 
much.  To  disapjDear  without  a  word 
would  be  a  fine  revenge,  for  the  people 
would  say  that  Aaron  must  have  ill- 
treated  him,  and  while  they  searched 
the  pools  of  the  burn  for  his  body, 
Aaron  would  be  looking  on  trembling, 
perhaps  with  a  policeman's  hands  on 
his  shoulder.  Tommy  saw  the  commo- 
tion as  vividly  as  if  the  searchers  were 
already  out  and  he  in  a  tree  looking 
down  at  them  ;  but  in  a  second  he  also 
heard  Elspeth  skirling,  and  down  he 
flung  himself,  from  the  tree,  crying,  "I'm 
here,  Elspeth,  dinna  greet  ;  oh,  what  a 
brute  I've  been  ! "  No,  he  could  not  leave 
Elspeth,  how  wicked  of  Grizel  to  expect 
it  of  him  ;  she  was  a  bad  one,  Grizel. 

But  having  now  decided  not  to  go, 
his  sympathy  with  the  girl  who  was  to 
lose  him  returned  in  a  rush,  and  before 
he  went  to  school  he  besought  her  to — 
it  amounted  to  this,  to  be  more  like 
himself  ;  that  is,  he  begged  her  to  post- 
pone her  departure  indefinitely,  not  to 
make  up  her  mind  until  to-morrow — 
or  the  day  after — or  the  day  after  that. 
He  produced  reasons,  as  that  she  had 
only  four  pounds  and  some  shillings 
now,  while  by  and  by  she  might  get 
the  Painted  Lady's  money,  at  present  in 
the  bank  ;  also  she  should  wait  for  the 
money  that  would  come  to  her  from  the 
roup  of  the  furniture.  But  Grizel 
waived  all  aigument  aside  ;  secure  in 
her  four  pounds  and  shillings  she  was 
determined  to  go  to-night,  for  her 
father  might  be  here  to-morrow  ;  she 
was  going  to  London  because  it  was  so 
big  that  no  one  could  ever  find  her 
there,  and  she  would  never,  never  write 
to  Tommy  to  tell  him  how  she  fared, 
lest  the  letter  put  her  father  on  her 
track.  He  implored  her  to  write  once, 
so  that  the  money  owing  her  might  be 
forwarded,  but  even  this  bribe  did  not 
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move  her,  and  he  set  off  for  school  most 
gloomily. 

Cathro  was  specially  aggravating 
that  day,  nagged  him,  said  before  the 
whole  school  that  he  was  a  numskull, 
even  fell  upon  him  with  the  tawse,  and 
for  no  earthly  reason  except  that  Tom- 
my would  not  bother  his  head  with 
the  or  alio  obliqua.  If  there  is  any  kind 
of  dominie  more  maddening  than  an- 
other, it  is  the  one  who  will  not  leave 
you  alone  (ask  any  thoughtful  boy). 
How  wretched  the  lot  of  him  whose 
life  is  cast  among  fools  not  capable  of 
understanding  him  ;  what  was  that  say- 
ing about  entertaining  angels  unawares  ? 
London?  Grizel  had  more  than  suffi- 
cient money  to  take  two  there,  and  once 
in  London,  a  wonder  such  as  himself 
was  bound  to  do  wondrous  things.  Now 
that  he  thought  of  it,  to  become  a  min- 
ister was  abhorrent  to  him  ;  to  preach 
would  be  rather  nice,  oh,  what  things 
he  would  say  (he  began  to  make  them 
up,  and  they  were  so  grand  that  he  al- 
most wept),  but  to  be  good  after  the 
sermon  was  over,  always  to  be  good 
(even  when  Elspeth  was  out  of  the  way), 
never  to  think  queer  unsayable  things, 
never  to  say  Stroke,  never,  in  short,  to 
"  find  a  way  " — he  was  appalled.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  Elspeth 

So  even  Elspeth  did  not  need  him. 
When  he  went  home  from  school,  think- 
ing only  of  her,  he  found  that  she  had 
gone  to  the  Auld  Licht  manse  to  play 
with  little  Margaret.  Very  well,  if  such 
was  her  wish,  he  would  go.  Nobody 
wanted  him  except  Grizel.  Perhaps 
when  news  came  from  London  of  his 
greatness,  they  would  think  more  of 
him.  He  would  send  a  letter  to  Thrums, 
asking  Mr.  McLean  to  transfer  his  kind- 
ness to  Elspeth.  That  would  show  them 
what  a  noble  fellow  he  was.  Elspeth 
would  really  benefit  by  his  disappear- 
ance ;  he  was  running  away  for  Elspeth's 
sake.  And  when  he  was  great,  which 
would  be  in  a  few  years,  he  would  come 
back  for  her. 

But  no,  he — .  The  dash  represents 
Tommy  swithering  once  more,  and  he 
was  at  either  end  of  the  swither  all  day. 
When  he  acted  sharply  it  was  always  on 
impulse,  and  as  soon  as  the  die  was  cast 
he  was  a  philosopher  with  no  regrets. 
But   when   he   had    time  to    reflect,  he 


jumped  miserably  back  and  forward. 
So  when  Grizel  was  ready  to  start,  he 
did  not  know  in  the  least  what  he  meant 
to  do. 

She  was  to  pass  by  the  Cuttle  Well,  on 
her  way  to  Tilliedrum,  where  she  would 
get  the  London  train,  he  had  been  told 
coldly,  and  he  could  be  there  at  the  time 
— if  he  liked.  The  time  was  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening  on  a  week-day,  when  the 
lovers  are  not  in  the  Den,  and  Tommy 
arrived  first.  When  he  stole  through 
the  small  field  that  separates  Monypennv 
from  the  Den,  his  decision  was — but  on 
reaching  the  Cuttle  Well,  its  nearness  to 
the  uncanny  Lair  chilled  his  courage, 
and  now  he  had  only  come  to  bid  her 
good-by.  She  was  very  late,  and  it  sud- 
denly struck  him  that  she  had  already 
set  off.  "  After  getting  me  to  promise 
to  go  wi'  her  !  "  he  said  to  himself  at  once. 

But  Grizel  came  ;  she  was  only  late 
because  it  had  taken  her  such  a  long 
time  to  say  good-by  to  the  girl  in 
the  glass.  She  was  wearing  her  black 
dress  and  lustre  jacket,  and  carried  in 
a  bundle  the  few  treasures  she  was  tak- 
ing with  her,  and  though  she  did  not 
ask  Tommy  if  he  was  coming  she  cast  a 
quick  look  round  to  see  if  he  had  a  bun- 
dle anywhere,  and  he  had  none.  That 
told  her  his  decision,  and  she  would 
have  liked  to  sit  down  for  a  minute  and 
cry,  but  of  course  she  had  too  much 
pride,  and  she  bade  him  farewell  so 
promptly  that  he  thought  he  had  a 
grievance.  "  I'm  coming  as  far  as  the 
toll-house  wi'  you,"  he  said,  sulkily,  and 
so  they  started  together. 

At  the  toll-house  Grizel  stopped.  "  It's 
a  fine  night,"  said  Tommy,  almost  apolo- 
getically, "I'll  go  as  far  as  the  quarry 
o'  Benshee." 

When  they  came  to  the  quarry  he 
said,  "  Were  no  half-roads  yet,  I'll  go 
wi'  you  as  far  as  Padanarum."  Now  she 
began  to  wonder  and  to  glance  at  him 
sideways,  which  made  him  more  un- 
comfortable than  ever.  To  prevent  her 
asking  him  a  question  for  which  he  had 
no  answer,  he  said,  "What  makes  you 
look  so  little  the  day  ?  " 

"I  am  not  looking  little,"  she  replied, 
greatly  annoyed,  "I  am  looking  taller 
than  usual.  I  have  let  down  my  frock 
three  inches  so  as  to  look  taller — and 
older." 
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"  You  look  younger  than  ever,"  lie  said, 
cruelly. 

"I  don't!  I  look  fifteen,  and  when 
you  are  fifteen  you  grow  up  very  quick- 
ly. Do  say  I  look  older !  "  she  entreated, 
anxiously.  "  It  would  make  me  feel 
more  respectable." 

But  he  shook  his  head  with  surpris- 
ing resolution,  and  then  she  began  to 
remark  on  his  clothes,  which  had  been 
exercising  her  curiosity  ever  since  they 
left  the  Den. 

"  How  is  it  that  you  are  looking  so 
stout?"  she  asked.  "I  feel  cold,  but 
you  are  wiping  the  sweat  off  your  face 
every  minute." 

It  was  true,  but  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred not  to  answer.  Grizel's  questions, 
however,  were  all  so  straight  in  the  face, 
and  there  was  no  dodging  them.  "I 
have  on  twa  suits  o'  clothes,  and  a'  my 
sarks,"  he  had  to  admit,  sticky  and  sul- 
len. 

She  stopped,  but  he  trudged  on  dog- 
gedly.    She  ran  after  him  and  gave  his 


arm  an  impulsive  squeeze  with  both 
hands,   "  Oh,  you  sweet !"  she  said. 

"  Xo,  I'm  not,"  he  answered,  in  alarm. 

"  Yes  vou  are  !  You  are  coming  with 
me." 

"I'm  not!" 

"  Then  why  did  you  put  on  so  many 
clothes  ?  " 

Tommy  swithered  wretchedly  on  one 
foot.  "I  didna  put  them  on  to  come  wi' 
you,"  he  explained,  "  I  just  put  them  on 
in  case  I  should  come  wi'  you." 

"And  are  you  not  coming?" 

"How  can'lken?" 

"  But  you  must  decide,"  Grizel  almost 
screamed. 

"  I  needna,"  he  stammered,  "  till  we're 
at  Tilliedrum.  Let's  speak  about  some 
other  thing." 

She  rocked  her  arms,  crying,  "It  is  so 
easy  to  make  up  one's  mind." 

"It's  easy  to  you  that  has  just  one 
mind,"  he  retorted,  with  spirit,  "  but  if 
you  had  as  many  minds  as  I  have — !  " 

On  they  went. 


(To  be  continued. ) 
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What  time  the  brazen  sun  offends  the  sky. 

She  frets  in  heavy  mockery  of  sleep, 

And  feels  for  him  in  dreams,  as  billows  creep 
And  clutch  to  reach  a  seashell  dull  and  dry. 
So  he,  in  town,  would  fain  put  business  by  : 

Her  face  is  all  the  books  his  mind  can  keep  ; 

And  plans  are  webs  wherethrough  her  fingers  sweep. 
The  far-off  witch  weaves  every  thought  awry. 

But  with  the  evening  dawns  their  real  day. 
For  twilight  steals  about  her  like  a  plea, 
And  brings  her  lover  speeding  to  her  side 
With  fond  demandings  that  are  not  denied. 

And  summer  moonshine  builds  a  new  Cathay. 
Wherein  they  dream  beside  a  summer  sea. 


SPORT  IN  AN  UNTOUCHED  AMERICAN  WILDERNESS 

By  Frederic  Irland 


OST  of  the  great  soli- 
tude which  two  hun- 
dred years  ago  consti- 
tuted the  peninsula  of 
Acadia,  is  as  undis- 
turbed by  civilized  men 
as  it  was  when  Brit- 
ish ships  carried  the 
French  settlers  away 
from  its  border.  The  interior  has  never 
been  definitely  surveyed  or  adequately 
mapped. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  seen 
the  forests  melt  away  like  snow  in  an 
April  wind,  and  have  come  to  look 
upon  them  as  merely  transitory ;  so 
that  it  is  difficult  for  Americans  to 
realize  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  re- 
gion of  earliest  European  occupation 
of  Canada,  primeval  conditions  endure. 
In  the  immediate  presence  of  a  civiliza- 
tion more  than  two  hundred  years  old, 
the  wilderness  of  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces preserves  its  perpetual  youth, 
sheltering,  in  undiminished  numbers, 
its  royal  inhabitants,  the  moose,  the 
caribou,  the  black  bear,  the  partridge, 
the  salmon,  and  the  trout.  Nowhere 
on  this  continent  can  be  found  a  more 
striking  example  of  forest  persistence 
than  in  the  region  east  of  the  State 
of  Maine,  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  south  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence on  the  north.  The  interior  of 
this  peninsula  is  almost  entirely  undis- 
turbed. The  few  who  have  penetrated 
its  depths  have  found  it  a  veritable  land 
of  enchantment. 

On  an  afternoon  early  in  September 
I  was  sitting  in  the  writing  -  room  at 
Young's  Hotel,  in  Boston,  awaiting  the 
arrival  by  express  of  an  extra  heavy 
rifle  which  had  been  made  to  order. 
At  six  o'clock  that  evening  I  took  the 
cars  for  Fredericton,  the  capital  of  New 
Brunswick,  which  has  been  well  de- 
scribed as  "  the  quietest  city  of  its  size 
north  of  the  Potomac  ; "  and  at  noon 
the  next  day  entered  the  woods,  which 
extend,    with    scarcely    a    break,    hun- 


dreds of  miles,  up  to  the  Arctic  limit  of 
timber. 

For,  though  the  New  Brunswick 
capital  has  for  many  years  been  a  cen- 
tre of  education  and  refinement,  you 
could  to-day  fire  a  long-range  rifle-bul- 
let from  the  dome  of  the  parliament 
building  into  the  edge  of  the  forest 
which  stretches  away  to  the  north, 
broken  only  by  the  St.  Lawrence.  The 
deer  wander  within  an  hour's  walk  of 
the  ancient  city,  and  on  the  smooth  road 
that  makes  off  to  the  upper  St.  John 
River  settlements  you  may  see  the  par- 
tridges run  into  the  brush,  within  a  mile 
of  town.  The  birds  are  more  innocent 
than  those  we  know.  Ten  miles  from 
Fredericton,  if  you  meet  a  Canada 
grouse,  it  will  fly  unconcernedly  up  to 
the  nearest  branch,  from  which  perch 
of  fancied  security  it  will  gaze  curious- 
ly down  upon  you,  while  you  cut  a 
slender  sapling,  attach  a  looped  string 
to  the  small  end,  slowly  move  it  right 
up  to  the  bird's  beak,  drop  the  noose 
over  its  neck,  and  with  a  slight  jerk  jyull 
the  trusting  creature  down,  fluttering 
but  unhurt.  A  barn-yard  hen  would 
be  far  more  sophisticated. 

There  is  a  little  railroad  which  runs 
from  Fredericton  to  Chatham,  along 
the  valley  of  the  Southwest  Miramichi 
River.  It  possesses  two  locomotives, 
each  making  a  daily  run  of  one  hundred 
and  ten  miles  and  return.  One  sum- 
mer a  circus  wandered  up  into  that 
country,  exhibiting  at  St.  John,  Chat- 
ham, and  Fredericton.  It  took  one  of 
the  locomotives  to  haul  the  circus  train, 
and  so  for  two  days  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  the  road  was  abandoned. 

At  one  of  the  intermediate  stations  you 
may  leave  the  train,  cross  the  river,  pass 
two  or  three  farms,  and  then  plunge 
into  a  stunted  forest  broken  only  by 
barrens,  beaver  meadows,  broad  lakes, 
and  lofty  mountains.  A  few  miles  back 
the  last  vestige  of  a  road  disappears, 
and  if  you  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  the  services  of  a  guide  who  knows 
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On  tne   Little   Southwest   Miramichi    River. 


the  woods,  he  can  conduct  you,  by 
much  walking,  into  a  land  of  surprises. 
Very  few,  indeed,  are  the  men  who  have 
ever  seen  the  tranquil  beauty  of  those 
lovely  solitudes.  There  is  a  mellowness 
about  the  mountain  scenery  which 
makes  the  purple  granite  peaks  seem  in 
the  distance  like  immense  heaps  of  the 
ripe  blueberries  with  which  they  are 
covered,  and  the  autumnal  foliage  is 
unequalled  in  brilliancy. 

The  larger  and  less  known  portion  of 
this  wilderness  lies  between  the  Res- 
tigouche  River  on  the  north,  the  In- 
tercolonial Railway,  paralleling  the 
sea-coast,  on  the  east;  the  Southwest 
Miramichi  River  on  the  south,  and  the 
St.  John  River  on  the  west,  within  the 
extensive  counties  of  Northumberland, 
York,  Carleton,  Victoria.  Madawaska, 
and  Restigouche.  The  least  accessi- 
ble portion  is  about  the  headwaters 
of  the  streams  which  ultimately  form 
the  Miramichi,  Nepisigilit,  and  Tobique 
Rivers.  These  streams  rise  in  an  un- 
mapped mountainous  tract,  which, 
though  as  beautiful  as  the  Adirondack 
region,  is  not  penetrated  by  half  a 
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dozen  tourists  in  a  season.  The  reason 
for  this  delightful  neglect  is  a  commer- 
cial  one.  There  is  practically  no  pine 
timber.  Plenty  of  trees  grow,  but  they 
are  birches,  firs,  small  spruces,  and  oth- 
ers not  attractive  to  the  lumberman. 
The  land,  if  cleared,  would  not  be  good 
for  farming  purposes.  This  is  why  the 
game-trails  around  the  lakes,  across 
the  barrens,  and  through  the  thickets, 
grow  deeper  year  by  year,  trodden  as 
they  have  been  by  countless  genera- 
tions of  animals.  On  the  day  when  the 
Hebrew  psalmist  was  singing  "Every 
beast  of  the  forest  is  mine."  that  very 
day  the  moose  and  caribou  at  sunset 
came  down  to  the  shores  of  the  lonely 
lakes  behind  those  mountains,  just  as 
other  moose  and  caribou  will  come  to- 
night. 

I  have  spent  two  seasons  in  the  very 
centre  of  this  wilderness.  From  Fred- 
ericton,  by  the  railroad  of  two  locomo- 
tives, ambitiously  called  the  Canada 
Eastern,  it  is  three  hours'  ride  —  the 
distance  is  forty  miles — to  Boiestown. 
There,  thanks  to  arrangements  made 
by  a  Fredericton  friend,  my  companion 
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and  myself  were  met  by  Henry  Braith- 
waite,  of  Stanley,  one  of  the  very  few 
guides  who  know  how  to  reach  the 
heart  of  the  interior.  A  wagon  carried 
our  tent  and  outfit  five  miles.  Then 
we  were  at  the  very  last  house,  and 
there  everything  was  loaded  upon  a 
sled  with  wide  wooden  runners.  Two 
horses  struggled  with  this  load,  urged 
on  by  a  teamster  whose  profanity  was 


An  Old   Camp. 

a  household  word  in  the  settled  portion 
of  that  valley.  For  twenty-five  miles, 
over  roots,  fallen  trees,  and  bare  ground, 
this  summer  sled  proceeded,  and  then, 
where  the  decayed  lumber  road  ended, 
and  the  country  became  very  rough, 
we  said  good-by  to  the  old  teamster, 
and  for  fifty- seven  days  we  did  not  see 
a  human  face,  or  the  smoke  of  another 
fire  ;  nor  did  we  hear  the  sound  of  a 
rifle-shot,  except  our  own.  The  rest  of 
the  journey  to  Little  Southwest  Lake, 
sixty  miles  away,  was  made  on  foot — as 
indeed  the  whole  journey  from  Boies- 
town  had  been,  after  the  first  five  miles. 
There  was  no  road.  The  experienced 
Braithwaite  led  us  on  and  on,  across 
boggy  barrens,  through  thick  swamps, 
where  occasional  axe-marks  on  the  trees 
were  the  only  street  signs  he  needed,  up 


steep  mountain  -  sides,  and  along  the 
shores  of  unnamed  lakes.  We  went 
in  expecting  to  remain  three  weeks. 
When  we  had  been  gone  about  nine 
weeks,  and  two  feet  of  snow  had  fallen, 
our  friends  in  the  United  States  began 
telegraphing  to  the  Boiestown  station 
agent  to  hunt  us  up  regardless  of  ex- 
pense. He  could  not  find  a  man  in 
all   the  settlement  who  knew  the  way 

beyond  the  Dun- 
garvon  River, 
where  the  team 
had  turned  back. 
This  detail  is 
mentioned  for 
the  purpose  of 
demo  n  st  rating 
that  the  large 
game  with  which 
that  wilderness 
abounds  is  prac- 
tically unlimited. 
During  the 
nine  weeks  of  our 
absence,  were  we 
lost  and  starv- 
ing ?  No !  We 
were  having  the 
pleasantest  time 
of  all  our  lives, 
and  we  fared 
sumptuously  ev- 
ery day.  It  was 
an  experience  to 
make  one  feel  that 
civilization  does 
not  matter  much,  and  that  our  sav- 
age ancestors  had  rather  the  best  of  it. 
When  heavy  snow  came  unexpectedly 
early  in  November,  the  guide  and  cook 
built  a  thirty -foot  dug-out  in  a  week, 
hewing  it  out  of  a  big  hermit  pine, 
dragged  the  craft  a  mile  over  the  snow 
to  a  stream,  and  after  a  five  days'  run, 
over  rapids  and  around  cataracts,  we 
came  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  prov- 
ince. The  first  man  we  met  on  the 
lower  river  sang  out,  "Hello,  Braith- 
waite, is  that  you?  They're  offering 
fifty  dollars  to  the  man  who  will  go 
into  Little  Southwest  country  to  hunt 
you  up,  and  nobody  will  take  it."  News 
of  the  delayed  travellers  had  spread 
all  over  the  country. 

This   article    is    not   intended    as   a 
chronicle  of  game  slaughter.     No  idea 
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A  Load  of  Antlers. 


of  that  region  is  complete,  however, 
which  does  not  impress  the  constant 
presence  of  the  moose  track.  The 
borders  of  the  lakes,  the  mossy  barrens, 
the  deep  woods,  all  the  places  where 
hoof-prints  can  be  made,  are  full  of 
impressions  of  the  tireless  feet  of 
moose  and  caribou.  The  New  Bruns- 
wick law  allows  a  man  to  kill  only  two 
moose  and  three  caribou  in  a  season, 
and  only  one  moose  for  each  member 


Modern   Acadian   Travelling. 


of  a  party  of  three  or  more.  If  one  is 
any  kind  of  a  shot  he  can  be  pretty 
sure  of  at  least  one  chance  at  a  moose, 
especially  if  his  guide  is  a  good  "  caller. ;' 
It  is  in  this  respect  that  Mr.  Braith- 
waite  is  above  every  other  New  Bruns- 
wick guide.  He  is,  in  his  way,  the 
musical  peer  of  Ysaye  or  Paderewski, 
and  his  solo  instrument  is  the  birch- 
bark  horn. 

The  future  of  the  moose,  oldest  and 

noblest  of  the 
game  animals  on 
this  continent,  is 
a  matter  that  has 
interested  a  good 
many  people.  Mr. 
Braithwaite,  who 
has  lived  among 
these  animals  all 
his  life,  says  there 
is  no  danger  of 
their  diminution 
in  New  Bruns- 
wick. They  shed 
their  antlers  be- 
fore the  snow  be- 
comes deep  in 
winter,  and  the 
sportsman  who 
endeavors  to  ear- 
ly away  a  horn- 
less  moose  is  al- 
ways roughly 
dealt  witli  by  the 
magistrates  down 
in  the  settle- 
ments.    The  only 
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relentless  enemy  of 
the  moose  is  the 
lumberman,  who  in 
the  dej)th  of  winter 
can  make  good  use 
of  the  meat.  But 
in  the  region  which 
is  the  subject  of  this 
article  there  is  lit- 
tle lumber,  and  so 
there  are  few  lum- 
bermen. The  de- 
generate Indians  of 
the  villages  seldom 
trouble  themselves 
to  hunt,  and  the  few 
moose  killed  by 
hunters  are  as  noth- 
ing compared  with 
the  young  ones  de- 
stroyed by  the  bears. 
Bruin  gets  trapped, 
because  his  coat  will 
average  twenty  dol- 
lars to  his  captor.  There  are  no  wolves 
in  this  wilderness  ;  so  the  prospects  for 
the  moose  are  getting  better  instead  of 
worse.  And  if  there  are  thousands  of 
moose,  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
caribou. 

The  males  of  both  species,  about  the 
time  of  the  first  full  moon  in  October, 
will  come  to  the  deceitful  music  of  the 
hunter's  birch-bark  horn.  But  the 
imitation  of  the  cow's  call  must  be  very 


On  a  Raft  in  Louis  Lake. 


clever,  or  it  will  not 
succeed  ;  and  so 
very  few  moose  are 
shot  in  this  way. 
The  distance  at 
which  the  real 
moose  -  call  can  be 
heard  is  something 
wonderful.  I  have 
heard  it  echoing 
over  a  lake  at  least 
five  miles  across. 
But  the  hunter  who, 
on  a  perfectly  still 
evening,  can  pro- 
voke a  response 
from  the  hills  a  mile 
away,  is  an  artist, 
and  probably  there 
are  not  three  men 
in  all  New  Bruns- 
wick who  can  do  it 
well. 

The  horn  with 
which  the  calling  is  done  is  very  sim- 
ple in  its  construction.  The  guide 
can,  in  five  minutes,  at  any  time,  find 
a  suitable  birch-tree,  from  which  he 
cuts  a  sheet  of  bark  about  fifteen 
inches  square.  This  he  rolls  up  in 
the  form  of  a  cornucopia,  making  the 
aperture  at  the  small  end  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  at 
the  larger  end  about  four  inches.  A 
tough  spruce  root,  which  can  be  pulled 


Nothing  to  do  but  sit  in  the  canoe. 
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Lively   Running. 
(There  are  fifty  miles  like  this  on  the  Little  Southwest  Miramichi.) 


from  the  ground  almost  anywhere,  fur- 
nishes a  string  with  which  to  tie  the 
horn  so  that  it  will  retain  its  shape. 
When  the  larger  end  is  trimmed  the 
horn  is  ready  for  business. 

So  charming  a  place  did  I  find  the 
modern  Acadia  in  1894,  that  again  in 
1895,  with  the  same  guide,  a  cook,  and  a 
single  companion,  I  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  summer  and  fall  among  the 
mountains  and  lakes,  fishing  a  little, 
shooting  a  little,  and  resting  a  great 
deal.  If  life  on  earth  had  no  more  for 
me  I  should  feel  that  the  recollections 
of  those  two  seasons  in  the  New  Bruns- 
wick woods  had  made  it  worth  living. 

For  the  sake  of  communication  with 
the  outside  world,  we  employed  a  spe- 
cial mail-carrier,  who  made  the  round 
trip  to  the  railroad  station  and  return 
about  once  in  ten  days.  We  would  tell 
him  each  time  about  where  our  camp 
should  be,  and  when  he  struck  the 
stream  on  which  we  were  temporarily  lo- 
cated, he  would  travel  up  or  down  along 
the  banks  until  he  found  us.  There 
were  no  other  people  within  many  miles 


of  us,  and  if  he  saw  human  foot-prints  on 
a  sand-bar,  or  axe-marks  on  a  tree,  he 
knew  that  we  had  made  them  and  were 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  The  ease 
with  which  he  found  us  on  every  occa- 
sion, travelling  through  the  woods  as 
he  did  where  there  were  no  roads,  was 
one  of  the  most  clever  feats  of  woodcraft 
that  I  have  ever  seen. 

The  wealth  of  animal  life  in  those 
woods  was  constantly  forced  upon  our  at- 
tention. Impudent  moose-birds  would 
alight  on  our  improvised  dinner-table, 
and  the  red  squirrels  and  white-bellied 
mice  quarrelled  for  the  fallen  crumbs, 
while  after  nightfall  the  chattering 
martens  would  shriek  out  their  cat-like 
disputes  over  the  fish-heads  in  the  rear 
of  the  camp.  Often  we  heard  the  short, 
coughing  bark  of  the  fox  in  the  still 
hours  of  the  night.  In  the  farther 
depths  of  the  wilderness  we  saw  the 
beaver's  logging  operations  and  river 
improvements  still  carried  on.  At  one 
place  we  found  a  beaver-house  so  big 
and  strong  that  a  bull-moose  had  walked 
up  on  it  and  pawed  defiance  from  the 
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top,  vet  his  great  weight  had  not  bro 
ken  the  structure  down. 

A  most  impressive  exhibit  of  the  ter 
rific  energy  of  the  angered 
moose  was  written  on  a 
bushy  mountain-side.  Two 
bulls  had  met  and  fought. 
The  record  of  the  conflict 
was  plain  to  all  comers.  A 
great  swath  had  been  torn 
down  the  mountain  for  half 
a  mile,  the  uprooted  bushes 
bearing  scattered  tufts  of 
hair.  In  some  places  both 
moose  had  slid  for  several 
yards.  Then  there  was  the 
evidence  of  a  complete  som- 
ersault, and  finally  it  was 
plain  that  both  had  run 
against  a  dead  pine-stub, 
and  knocked  it  down.  One 
of  the  moose  had  dragged 
the  end  of  it  on  his  back  for 
twenty  feet,  for  the  broken 
lower  end,  next  the  stump, 
had  been  carried  up  hill.  The  fight  had 
ended  right  there.  Two  moose  tracks, 
in  opposite  directions,  told  of  the  re- 
treat of  the  rival  woodland  monarchs. 

Never  can  a  man  forget  his  first  sight 
of  a  bull-moose  in  the  woods.  Mine 
came  in  this  way  :  Mr.  Braithwaite  and 
I  had  tramped  the 
country  for  a  week  ; 
but  while  there  were 
tracks  everywhere,  and 
we  had  heard  several 
moose  calling,  we  had 
only  caught  a  momen- 
tary glimpse  of  one 
bull.  In  the  presence 
of  so  many  superior  at- 
tractions, Braithwaite's 
musical  performances 
had  been  scorned  by 
the  gentlemen  moose. 
One  evening  the  baffled 
guide,  in  talking  the 
matter  over  before  the 
camp-fire,  said:  ' '  There 
is  a  lake  about  three 
miles  back  here  in  the 
mountains  that  I  have 
had  in  my  mind  for  ten 
years  as  a  likely  place 
to  call  a  moose.  To- 
morrow we  will  try  it." 


Calling   Moose. 


It  should  be  explained  that  the  bull- 
moose  comes  much  more  readily  to  the 
call  after  dark.  All  the  Indians  who 
attempt  calling  do  so  at 
night.  The  difficulty  about 
this  method  is  that  while 
the  moose-  may  come  very 
near  the  sportsman,  the  lat- 
ter cannot  see  his  intended 
victim,  and  the  result  is  that 
four  moose  are  wounded 
and  lost  for  every  one  that 
is  killed  on  the  spot  after 
dark.  Braithwaite  never 
calls  at  night,  but  trusts  to 
his  ability  to  outwit  the 
moose  in  broad  daylight. 

When  the  guide  uttered 
the  remark  above  quoted  we 
were  camped  on  Little 
Southwest  Lake,  a  body  of 
water  about  four  miles  long. 
Getting  into  the  canoe  the 
next  morning,  we  paddled 
up  to  the  head  of  the  lake. 
On  the  way  up  we  saw,  half  a  mile  away 
on  the  shore,  the  huge,  ungainly  shape 
of  a  cow-moose,  swinging  clumsily  along 
close  to  the  water's  edge.  She  re- 
mained in  sight  for  fully  ten  minutes 
and  then  leisurely  disappeared  in  the 
thicket. 


Caribou   Lying   Down. 
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Fishing  for  Grouse. 


Arrived  at  the  head  of  the  large  lake, 
it  was  a  good  three  hours'  task  to  climb 
the  mountain  and  penetrate  the  dense 
thickets  of  spruce  and  cedar  which 
barred  the  approach  to  the  small  lake 
of  which  we  were  in  search.  At  last 
we  saw  the  welcome  gleam  of  water 
through  the  trees,  and  pushed  on  to 
the  brink.  A  great  flock  of  black  ducks 
rose  quacking  from  the  surface  and  in 
three  minutes  had  crossed  over  to  the 
larger  body  of  water  which  it  had  taken 
us  so  many  toilsome  hours  to  leave  be- 
hind. We  sat  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
bright  October  sunshine,  with  our  legs 
dangling  over  the  steep  bank,  carefully 
scanning  every  bush  and  rock  and  stub 
around  the  shore.  There  was  no  rip- 
ple on  the  water.  Around  us  rose  the 
mountain-sides,  resplendent  in  their  au- 
tumnal attire.  The  repose  of  the  wil- 
derness was  over  everything.  One  would 
have  thought  there  was  not  a  living 
creature  within  hearing. 

Placing  the  birch-bark  horn  to  his 
lips,  the  guide  gave  the  long,  wailing 
bellow  of  the  cow-moose,  not  loud,  but 
in  the  same  coaxing  tone  which  char- 
acterized the  genuine  article,  as  we  had 
heard  it  vibrating  in  the  evening  air 
two  or  three  days  before.  The  echoes 
had  not    died   away   when,    across   the 


narrow  water,  from  a  thicket  nearly 
opposite  us,  came  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten hoarse  grunt  of  a  bull,  repeated 
every  few  seconds  as  the  animal  rushed 
toward  the  water's  edge.  In  less  than 
a  minute  we  caught  sight  of  his  broad 
antlers,  glistening  in  the  sun,  as  he 
pushed  impatiently  through  the  thick 
branches.  Then  he  broke  through  the 
bushes,  and  as  he  stood  by  the  waters 
edge,  intently  looking  and  listening,  his 
head  thrown  high  in  the  air,  it  seemed 
to  me  that  he  appeared  ten  feet  tall. 

It  was  as  easy  a  shot  as  one  could 
ask  for.  Any  kind  of  a  marksman 
could  hit  a  man's  hat  at  that  distance, 
and  the  animal's  black  bulk  stood  out 
against  the  rifle  sight,  as  big  as  the 
front  door  of  a  house.  One  glance  was 
enough,  and  at  the  report  of  the  heavy 
rifle  the  moose  wheeled  suddenly  about 
and  plunged  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  for  fully  fifty  yards.  While  lie 
was  covering  that  distance  I  tired  four 
times  more,  emptying  the  magazine  of 
the  rifle.  Then  the  moose  rushed  up 
the  bank  and  disappeared  in  the  forest. 

Five  minutes  later  two  panting  and 
wild-eyed  men,  splashed  with  mud  and 
water,  had  run  clear  around  the  head 
of  the  little  lake  and  reached  the  point 
where  the  moose  first  appeared. 
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"Do  you  think  I  hit  him?"  I  anx- 
iously inquired. 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  broke  his  leg," 
responded  the  guide,  "  but  it  may 
be  an  all-day  chase  to  catch  up  with 
him." 

Full  of  anxiety  over  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  result  I  climbed  directly  up 
the  bank,  while  Braithwaite  followed 
the  more  circuitous  trail  through  the 
bushes.  I  had  not  gone  fifty  feet  when, 
in  a  little  opening  in  the  balsams  and 
spruces,    I   suddenly    came   upon    the 


similar   circumstances,    a  single    bullet 
killed  another  moose  in  his  tracks. 

Our  second  hunting  trip,  in  the  fall 
of  1895,  was  in  the  Bald  Mountains, 
considerably  farther  north.  In  this 
region  there  are  fewer  moose,  but  more 
caribou.  It  is  considerably  easier  of 
access  than  the  Little  Southwest  Lake 
country.  One  can  either  go  up  the  Nep- 
isiguit  River  from  Bathurst,  or  up  the 
Northwest  Miramichi  from  Newcastle. 
If  he  goes  up  the  latter  stream  he  can- 
not use  a  birch-bark  canoe,  on  account 


A   Salmon   Jumping. 


moose,  standing  rigid  among  the 
bushes,  within  fifteen  feet  of  me.  The 
bristles  stood  a  foot  high  on  his  shoul- 
ders ;  his  threatening  antlers  could 
easily  accommodate  two  men  about  the 
size  of  those  in  his  immediate  vicinity, 
and  he  was  not  a  pleasant  sight  to  see. 
But  he  was  in  more  danger  than  I  was, 
for  the  instant  I  saw  him  the  rifle  again 
spoke,  and  the  poor  brute  fell  crashing 
to  the  ground.  Four  of  the  bullets 
had  struck  him,  all  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  breast  and  shoulder,  and  two  had 
gone  clean  through  him. 

The  following  year,  under  somewhat 


of  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  upper 
waters.  In  order  to  reach  the  limit  of 
navigation,  the  canoe-men  will  be  com- 
pelled to  drag  the  boat  over  many  miles 
of  shallow  bars,  wading  in  the  cold 
water.  This  they  cheerfully  do,  how- 
ever, for  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per 
day. 

For  us,  the  passengers,  there  was 
nothing  but  comfort.  My  companion 
on  this  trip  was  a  slender  boy  of  four- 
teen, who  had  never  before  been  outside 
of  the  brick  walls  of  a  city,  and  who  had 
never  seen  anything  wilder  than  an  Eng- 
lish sparrow,  except  in  the  cages  of  the 
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zoological  garden.  Some  of  his  friends 
who  did  not  know  about  such  things 
thought  it  a  foolhardy  thing  to  let  him 
go  into  the  wilderness,  a  hundred  miles 
from  anywhere.  They  did  not  know 
what  a  luxurious  place  it  is.  On  the  way 
into  the  hunting-ground  all  he  had  to 
do  was  to  sit  in  the  centre  of  the  big 
canoe,  and  watch  the  ever-changing 
panorama  of  the  stream.  He  took  to 
sleeping  in  an  open  tent,  before  a  big 
lire,  as  naturally  as  though  it  had  been 
his  habit  throughout  life.  I  had  a  lit- 
tle 22-calibre  rifle  for  the  benefit  of  the 
partridges,  and  in  a  week  this  boy, 
who  had  never  before  fired  a  gun,  could 
shoot  almost  as  well  as  I  could.  The 
only  trouble  was,  he  was  not  strong 
enough  to  hold  a  big  ten-pound  45- 
calibre  rifle  steady.  He  had  trout  and 
partridges  whenever  he  wanted  them 
to  eat,  and  plenty  of  civilized  food  be- 
sides, for  we  had  an  excellent  cook. 

The  second  day  after  we  got  up  into 
the  mountains  Braithwaite  and  I  started 
on  a  long  tramp,  while  the  boy,  who 
was  not  equal  to  so  severe  a  journey, 
remained  at  the  camp  to  reinforce  the 
cook  as  home-guard.  The  guide  and 
mvself  earlv  in  the  day  saw  a  large 
bunch  of  caribou  on  the  farther  side  of 
a  wide  valley,  and  after  climbing  around 
the  rocks  for  two  or  three  miles,  to 
avoid  their  winding  us,  we  lost  sight  of 
them  entirely.  Disgusted  at  our  ill- 
fortune,  we  started  back  for  the  stream 
to  "  boil  the  kettle n  for  a  midday 
lunch,  and,  on  our  way  there,  walked 
right  in  amongst  the  caribou,  which 
were  lying  down.  It  was  a  surprise  on 
both  sides,  and  the  caribou,  of  which 
we  counted  sixteen,  fairly  climbed  over 
each  other  in  their  efforts  to  escape. 
After  three  or  four  wild  shots  I  had 
the  good  luck  to  stop  the  big  bull  of 
the  herd. 

The  next  day  Duncan,  the  cook,  and 
Herbert,  the  boy,  took  the  canoe  and 
went  after  the  caribou's  head  and  hide, 
and,  much  to  our  surprise,  came  back 
with  two  pairs  of  antlers  instead  of  one. 

They  reported  that  they  had  seen 
twenty-six  caribou,  too  far  away  to  fol- 
low, high  up  on  the  mountain-side,  but 
when  they  reached  the  place  by  the 
side  of  the  stream  where  we  told  them 
we  had  left  the  caribou  we  had  shot  the 
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day  before,  they  found  a  lonesome  bull 
standing  within  one  hundred  feet  of  his 
dead  companion  ;  and  Herbert,  who  had 
begged  the  privilege  of  taking  the  big 
rifle  along  in  the  canoe,  had  shot  the 
animal  as  neatly  as  though  it  had  been 
a  bull-partridge  instead  of  a  bull-car- 
ibou, though  the  recoil  of  the  rifle 
nearly  knocked  the  breath  out  of  him. 

The  number  of  unmapped  lakes  in 
Xew  Brunswick  is  very  great.  The 
guides  are  constantly  discovering  new 
ones.  Many  of  them  are  mere  ponds, 
but  some  of  them  are  beautiful  sheets 
of  water  two  or  three  miles  across. 

These  undisturbed  waters  are  a  sum- 
mer paradise  for  the  loons,  whose  dis- 
cordant voices  can  be  heard  on  any 
quiet  day.  I  asked  an  Indian  once, 
how  many  lakes  he  thought  there  were 
within  a  day's  travel  of  the  place  where 
we  were  camped.  His  reply  was:  "Oh, 
don't  know;  supposem  five  hundred.'' 

The  guides,  by  the  way,  believe  that 
the  loon  cannot  be  shot,  except  by 
building  a  fire  on  the  shore  and  shoot- 
ing through  the  smoke,  as  they  think 
the  loon  dives  at  the  flash  of  the  rifle. 

One  day  we  began  wantonly  firing  at 
a  loon,  with  the  22-eaiibre.  Every 
time  one  of  us  would  shoot,  the  bird 
would  dive  and  remain  down  a  long 
time.  Finally  we  took  a  raft  which  we 
had  made  for  fishing  purposes,  and 
pushed  out  to  the  centre  of  the  little 
lake.  By  watching  carefully  we  could 
shoot  quickly  enough  to  keep  the  loon 
under  water,  and  soon  it  began  to  show 
signs  of  being  short  of  breath.  But  we 
marvelled  at  the  great  distance  that  it 
could  swim.  Sometimes  it  would  come 
up  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  on  one 
side  of  the  raft,  and  the  next  time  two 
hundred  yards  on  the  other  side.  Fi- 
nally it  came  up  close  to  the  raft,  and 
my  companion  killed  it.  As  we  were 
pushing  out  to  pick  it  up.  we  suddenly 
saw  another  loon  come  up  on  the  other 
side.  Without  knowing  it  we  had 
been  keeping  two  loons  under  water, 
supposing  all  the  time  there  was  only 
one.  In  order  to  make  a  complete  job 
of  it,  we  continued  the  same  tacti< 
to  the  remaining  one,  and  soon  it  too 
was  so  short  of  breath  that  it  had  to 
rise  at  very  frequent  intervals. 

In  two  or  three  minutes  it  was  a  shot 
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bird.  "We  hung  these  two  relentless 
enemies  of  the  trout  at  the  front  of  the 
tent,  and  when  the  men  came  back  at 
night  they  were  greatly  surprised  at 
the  shattering  of  their  traditions. 

Another  time  we  saw  an  old  loon, 
with  a  young  one  sitting  on  her  back. 
When  we  paddled  toward  her  she  dived, 
leaving  the  fluffy  little  fellow  on  the 
surface,  rje  could  not  go  under.  It 
was  an  easy  thing  to  pick  him  up. 
After  being  in  the  canoe  a  minute  or 
two,  on  replacing  him  in  the  water,  he 
swam  fearlessly  back  toward  us,  and 
we  could  not  drive  him  away.  The 
mother  bird,  from  a  safe  distance,  was 
setting  up  the  most  heart-breaking  la- 
ment, so  we  went  away  and  left  the 
gosling.  In  a  few  minutes  his  mother 
found  him,  and  expressed  her  joy  as 
plainly  as  though  she  had  been  human. 

The  famous  interior  fishing-grounds 
of  the  United  States  are  pretty  nearly 
done  for.  In  fact,  nothing  is  so  fatal  to 
the  fish  as  notoriety.  But  the  resources 
of  the  remote  waters  of  old  Acadia  are 
unimpaired.  The  mountain  lakes  con- 
tain trout  in  surprising  numbers.  The 
ocean-going  streams  of  this  peninsula 
are  the  finest  salmon  waters  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  On 
all  the  accessible 
lower  reaches  of  the 
streams,  down  near 
the  coast,  fishing- 
clubs  control  the 
privileges.  But  back 
in  the  distant  hills, 
where  travel  is  diffi- 
cult, there  are  pools 
unwhipped  by  the 
angler's  fly,  where 
the  summer  assem- 
blage of  aristocratic 
fishes  is  a  marvellous 
thing  to  see.  The 
danger  to  the  sal- 
mon, of  course,  lies 
in  the  fact  that,  like 
the  wild-duck,  he  is  a 
migratory  being.  If 
he  would  stay  up  in 
his  summer  home  all 
the  year,  then  noth- 
ing would  disturb  him.  But  every  sea- 
son he  must  run  the  gauntlet  of  the 
tide -water   nets,   of  which  there  are  a 
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great  number.  The  fish  laws  of  the 
Dominion  allow  each  riparian  owner  on 
tide-water  to  put  out  a  pound-net  not 
exceeding  in  length  one-third  the  width 
of  the  channel.  For  thirty  or  more 
miles  the  tide  rushes  up  from  the  sea, 
and  some  of  these  streams  are  very 
wide  as  far  up  as  tidal  action  extends. 
To  the  canoeist  on  these  lower  reaches 
it  seems  incredible  that  a  single  fish 
could  escape  the  manifold  dangers  of 
travel  through  the  maze  of  nets.  But 
a  great  number  do.  The  summer  of 
1895,  owing  to  the  lowness  of  the  water, 
was  a  very  bad  salmon  year.  Yet  an 
overland  journey  to  the  head  of  one  of 
the  remote  tributaries  of  the  Miramichi 
water  system,  in  July,  enabled  us  to 
see,  in  the  rocky  basins  of  the  river,  con- 
ventions of  salmon  which  must  have 
numbered  thousands  of  individuals. 
Camped  by  the  side  of  one  of  these  big 
pools,  the  constant  splashing  made  by 
the  jumping  fish  was  disastrous  to 
sound  sleep.  The  heavy,  sloppy  blow 
struck  by  a  fifteen-pound  salmon,  as  he 
tumbles  back  against  the  surface  of  the 
pool,  after  leaping  three  feet  out,  is  an 
impressive  sound.  When  it  is  repeated, 
on  an  average,  once  a  minute  all  night 
long,  it  is  calculated 
to  make  an  angler 
feel  that  he  is  in  the 
immediate  presence 
of  his  friends. 

One's  first  salmon 
is  an  event.  I  got 
mine  all  alone.  It 
was  on  the  Dungar- 
von,  on  my  way  into 
the  more  remote  in- 
terior. In  a  clear 
pool  we  could  see  the 
green  backs  of  the 
fish,  big  and  little, 
but  they  were  not  af- 
ter our  flies.  The 
others  went  up  the 
stream  a  considera- 
ble distance,  and  I 
remained  by  the  pool. 
It  needs  two  men  to 
land  a  salmon.  Pres- 
ently I  began  idly 
casting,  just  to  try  my  new  eighteen-foot 
rod,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  a  fish  was 
hooked.     He  galloped  around  that  pool, 
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jumping  out,  darting  back  and  forth,  and 
I  waded  right  in.  After  a  while  I  got 
him  pretty  tired.  I  had  no  landing-net 
or  gaff,  but  there  was  a  smooth  gravel 
bar  forty  rods  below.  After  a  while  I 
towed  the  unfortunate  fish  down  there, 
got  him  headed  for  shore,  and  ran 
straight  back  on  the  bar.  Out  he  came, 
flopping  somersaults  on  the  gravel.  The 
gut  leader  broke,  but  I  threw  myself 
on  top  of  that  salmon  and  clasped  my 
arms  around  him.  He  was  slippery  and 
strong  and  I  could  not  hold  him.  Fi- 
nally I  got  my  fingers  in  his  gills,  reached 
for  a  stone,  and  gave  him  three  or  four 
merciless  whacks  over  the  head.  Then 
I  had  him.  I  was  a  sight  to  behold,  wet 
and  bespattered  with  mud  and  slime  ; 
but  I  was  too  proud,  as  well  as  too  nearly 
out  of  breath,  for  words. 

Most  of  these  streams  are  not  readily 
navigable  for  birch-bark  canoes.  Horses 
cannot  be  used  for  the  transportation 
of  camp  luggage,  because  there  is  scant 
feed  for  them.  The  sportsman  who 
would  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  old 
Acadian  wilderness  must,  nearly  always, 
do  at  least  fifty  miles  of  honest  walking 
over  blazed  trails,  through  trackless 
swamps,  across  bushy  mountains  cov- 
ered with  fallen  timber.  He  must  ford 
unbridged  streams,  and  his  guides  must 
carry  the  entire  camp  outfit  on  their 
backs. 


There  are,  in  the  unsubdued  fast- 
nesses of  the  Cow  Mountains  and  other 
faraway  portions  of  New  Brunswick, 
such  dense  tangles  that  the  most  deter- 
mined traveller  cannot  possibly  make 
more  than  five  miles'  progress  in  a  day, 
over  the  fallen  trunks,  and  through  the 
thick  growths.  If  one  could  travel  as 
the  bear  does,  on  all  fours,  he  would  do 
better. 

Last  fall,  having  come  down  an  un- 
frequented river  in  a  dug  -  out  con- 
structed in  the  interior,  Mr.  Braithwaite 
and  myself  made  an  evening  camp  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  sparse  settlements 
which  extend  for  some  miles  up  the 
stream.  The  next  morning  a  native, 
looking  for  his  stray  cattle,  came  upon 
us  and  asked  :  "  Didn't  you  come  down 
here  eight  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Braithwaite  said  this  was  the  fact. 
The  farmer  then  remarked:  "My  boy 
saw  your  canoe  in  the  river  last  night, 
and  we  remembered  that  you  came 
down  in  one  like  it  eight  years  ago." 
He  said  further  that,  so  far  as  he  knew, 
no  strange  canoe  had  come  down  from 
the  unexplored  headwaters  of  the  stream 
in  the  meantime.  This  incident  illus- 
.trates  the  infrequency  of  travel  on  those 
boisterous  mountain  rivers,  and  is  also 
a  fine  example  of  the  Irishman's  ac- 
curacy of  observation  and  inference. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  this  unoccupied 
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domain,  in  common  with  other  portions 
of  the  great  Canadian  wilderness,  will 
some  day  be  filled  with  human  habita- 
tions ;  but  the  interesting  fact  remains 
that  a  vast  region  of  surpassing  beauty 
will  jn'obably  forever  continue  unmarred 
by  settlement,  an  .impregnable  game 
preserve.  Myriads  of  cataracts  and  cas- 
cades will  roar  unheard.  Thousands  of 
lonely  lakes  will  smile  in  the  summer 
sun,  or  sleep  quietly  under  winter's  cov- 


ering, un visited,  except  at  long  intervals, 
by  man.  And  as  the  Acadian  forests 
have  survived  the  possession  of  the  sav- 
age, the  Gaul,  and  the  Briton,  so  they 
will  remain  unharmed  long  after  the 
next  obvious  change  in  the  map  of 
North  America  ;  and  forest,  lake,  moun- 
tain, and  stream  will  continue  a  per- 
petual joy  to  the  hardy  sportsman  and 
the  gentle  lover  of  Nature  for  Nature's 
sake. 


AT  DAWN 

By   Charles  Edwin  Markham 

Just  then  the  branches  lightly  stirred. 
See,  out  o'  the  apple-boughs  a  bird 
Bursts  music-mad  into  the  blue  abyss  ! 
Rothschild  would  give  his  gold  for  this- 
The  wealth  of  nations,  if  he  knew  : 
(And  find  a  profit  in  the  business,  too.) 
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By  John  J.  ifBecket 


MISS  GERTRUDE  ARMSTRONG 
was  in  an  odd  predicament  She 
had  received  an  offer  of  marriage 
from  three  tine  young  men,  each  of  whom 
she  liked  extremely.  Miss  Armstrong 
was  unable  to  tell  which  of  them  she 
wanted  as  a  life  partner,  though  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  one  of  the  three 
ought  to  be  her  husband. 

Yet  the  three  men  were  unlike  in  al- 
most every  respect.  Edmund  Warren 
was  a  New  Yorker,  twenty  -  six  years 
of  age,  five  feet  nine,  spare,  dark,  and 
an  all  -  round  athlete  ;  intellect,  fair 
to  middling  ;  character,  conventionally 
correct.  Holyoke  Phillips  was  a  Boston  - 
ian,  of  Mayflower  descent,  of  medium 
height,  fine  physique,  so  handsome  as 
to  make  his  appearance  almost  a  cause 
of  disturbance,  clever,  and  always  per- 
fectly groomed.  He  was  twenty -three 
years  of  age.  Fairfax  Fitzhugh  was  a 
Virginia  Hercules,  twenty -four  years 
old,  six  feet  three  in  his  stocking  feet, 
and  weighing  two  hundred  and  ten 
pounds.  He  was  boyishly  sincere  and 
hearty,  had  brown  hair  and  mustaches, 
and  a  fresh  ruddiness  which  accorded 
well  with  the  clearness  of  his  hazel 
eyes.  He  carried  his  avoirdupois  with 
the  greatest  lightness  and  was  one  of 
the  most  graceful  dancers  in  the  conn- 
by. 

A\  arren  had  an  income  of  $50,000  a 
year,  Phillips  possessed  one  of  $10,000, 
while  Fitzhugh  had  only  what  sufficed 
to  maintain  himself  with  decent  fitness 
for  his  social  position. 

After  which  statement  of  their  money 
values  it  is  in  order  to  mention  that 
Miss  Armstrong  was  worth  $200,000, 
and  was  the  only  heir  in  sight  to  an  old 
aunt  who  had  three  millions.  But  Ger- 
trude Armstrong  was  a  marvellously 
advanced  young  woman,  not  a  "New 
"Woman "  but  an  intensely  novel  one, 
with  most  independent  views  and  way-. 
People  who  only  knew  her  superficially, 
and  those  who  did  not  like  her.  were 
apt  to  label,  and  thereby  libel,  her  ver- 
satility and  force  as  "  crankim 
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Miss  Armstrong  had  spent  a  fortnight 
at  the  AVhite  Sulphur  Springs,  in  West 
Virginia,  in  the  beginning  of  July,  and 
there  Fitzhugh  had  offered  her  his  aris- 
tocratic hand  and  the  love  of  his  clean, 
strong  nature.  She  had  asked  time  for 
reflection.  She  had  passed  the  last  two 
weeks  of  July  and  the  first  week  of 
August  at  Newport.  It  was  here  that 
Warren  had  requested  the  privilege  of 
putting  an  engagement  ring  on  her 
finger.  She  had  confided  to  him  that 
this  was  "  so  sudden,*'  and  begged  to 
defer  a  definite  answer  for  awhile.  The 
last  of  August  she  had  spent  at  Bar 
Harbor,  and  in  that  haven  of  mellow 
glitter  Holyoke  Phillips  had  begged 
the  honor  of  making  her  Mrs.  Phillips. 
To  whom,  with  some  sense  of  repeating 
herself,  she  had  avowed  her  inability  to 
utter  a  conclusive  monosyllable  without 
the  assistance  of  time  for  deliberation. 

Hence  Miss  Armstrong's  predica- 
ment. The  points  that  endeared  War- 
ren to  her  were  quite  different  from 
those  that  made  hgr  think  tenderly  of 
Phillips,  while  Fitzhugh's  hold  on  her 
heart  was  thoroughly  unlike  that  pos- 
sessed by  the  two  others.  It  was  her 
uniquely  embarrassing  fortune  to  be  in 
love  with  three  perfectly  eligible  men 
at  once.  "  If  I  were  a  man,"  Miss  Arm- 
strong mused,  "  and  so  in  love  with 
three  different  women  that  I  couldn't 
tell  which  I  loved  most.  I  could  become 
a  Mormon  and  marry  them  all.  That 
would  be  a  neat  solution.  If  I  only 
eared  a  little  more  for  one  of  these  men 
than  for  the  other  two,  or  could  hope 
to  love  some  fourth  man  more  than  any 
of  the  three,  it  would  not  be  so  dread- 
fully hard.  But  I  feel  that  one  of  these 
three  must  be  my  husband.  It  would 
look  frivolous  to  ask  them  to  match  for 
it.  and  I  haven't  the  courage  to  put 
their  names  into  ;i  hat  and  then  marry 
the  one  I  pull  out.  I  must  do  some- 
thing. It  seems  shamefully  wanting  in 
character  to  be  equally  in  love  with 
three  men  at  the  same  time.  And  very 
much  in  love,  too." 
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At  last  an  idea  came  to  her  mind,  and 
one  that  was  in  keeping  with  her  feel- 
ing that  the  three  men  had  an  equal 
claim  to  consideration.  She  made  an 
appointment  for  them  all  to  call  at  ex- 
actly half-past  four  on  the  afternoon  of 
September  the  tenth. 

The  men  responded  so  promptly  that 
the  servant  had  no  sooner  ushered  Mr. 
Fitzhugh  into  the  drawing-room  than 
he  was  called  on  to  perform  the  same 
duty  for  Mr.  Phillips,  which  function 
was  hardly  concluded  before  Mr.  War- 
ren's ring  made  it  imperative  for  the 
third  time. 

Each  of  the  trio  had  barely  time  to 
get  irritated  at  what  he  fancied  the  in- 
opportune call  of  the  other  two,  before 
Miss  Armstrong  entered  the  room. 
Each  man  regarded  her  with  a  new 
thrill  of  that  courtly  deference  and  an- 
ticipative  joy  of  possession  so  natural 
to  the  lover.  Each  hoped  that  the  beau- 
tiful girl  had  had  time  to  evolve  a  "  yes  " 
which  she  would  bestow  on  him  as  soon 
as  "  those  other  two  fellows  "  were  gone. 
Three  of  the  most  delightful  resorts  in 
the  country  had  been  enhanced  for  Miss 
Armstrong  by  the  devotion  and  pro- 
posal of  a  charming  man.  Alas !  too 
charming,  she  thought,  as  with  a  quiet 
sigh  of  delicious  perplexity  she  beamed 
upon  them  all.  Her  color,  action,  and 
manner  told  what  benefit  she  had  de- 
rived from  a  summer  outing  so  wonder- 
fully seasoned. 

"How  do  you  do?"  she  said  viva- 
ciously, without  offering  her  hand  to 
any  of  them,  denying  herself  the  one 
way  of  giving  it  to  them  all.  "  Sit  down, 
please.  Or  wait  one  moment,  won't  you  ?" 

She  selected  three  straight  -  backed 
chairs,  exactly  alike,  set  them  side  by 
side,  about  two  feet  apart,  and  in  front 
of  them,  two  or  three  yards  away, 
planted  another. 

"  Now,  if  you  will  kindly  seat  your- 
selves in  these  chairs,"  she  said,  sitting 
down  herself,  "  I  will  perform  rather 
an  embarrassing  dut}'.  It  looks  as  if  I 
were  the  teacher  of  a  small  but  very  se- 
lect catechism  class.  But  the  likeness 
does  not  go  far,  for  each  of  you  has 
done  me  the  honor  of  asking  the  same 
question  to  which  I  am  still  unable  to 
give  a  catechetical  '  Yes  '  or  '  No.'  " 

There  was    what  the  French    papers 


call  a  "  sensation  "  on  this  direct  an- 
nouncement of  Miss  Armstrong's,  and 
the  trio  stiffened  like  one  man.  With 
hardly  a  pause  the  young  woman  con- 
tinued. She  had  evidently  prejmred 
her  few  remarks,  and  meant  that  they 
all  should  take  their  medicine  quickly. 

"  When  you  each  one  did  me  the 
honor  of  making  me  an  offer  of  marriage, 
I  asked  for  time.  I  have  had  time,  and 
time  enough  if  any  one  of  you  had  been 
the  only  one.  You  are  strangers  to  one 
another,  and  far  too  modest,  not  to  sym- 
pathize with  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  decide  to  which 
one  I  should  say  '  Yes,'  though  it  took 
me  very  little  time  to  feel  that  it  must 
be  this  to  one  of  you.  I  realize  fully 
that  such  a  quandary  is  not  only  ex- 
traordinary but  seems  a  trifle  absurd. 
It  is  not  a  nice  one  for  a  girl  to  be  in, 
I  assure  you.  But  I  am  in  it,  and  the 
fault,  if  there  is  any,  is  yours.  You  are 
all  gentlemen,  all  of  good  family,  all 
charming.  These  are  the  sole  points 
that  count  with  me. 

"  Now  the  only  way  out  that  I  have 
been  able  to  devise  is  this,"  continued 
Miss  Armstrong,  straightening  herself 
and  speaking  more  rapidly  :  "  I  will  see 
you  all  again  on  the  second  of  January. 
Whichever  one  shall  have  done  in  the 
meantime  what  seems  to  me  the  finest 
action  for  a  man  to  do,  I  will  accept. 
Between  now  and  then  I  shall  not  see 
any  of  you,  except  as  chance  may  throw 
us  together.  You  are  at  liberty  to  in- 
vent the  action,  and  you  can  go  out  of 
your  way  to  do  it.  So  the  issue  need 
not  depend  on  smj  good  fortune  which 
offers  to  one  opportunity  that  is  denied 
to  another.  On  Christmas-day  you  can 
write  to  me  what  you  consider  the  best 
action  of  the  past  three  months,  and 
when  you  come  on  January  2d,  I  will 
give  a  definite  '  Yes '  to  the  one  I  de- 
cide has  made  the  best  showing.  My 
relation  to  you  all  is  an  impartial  one. 
It  is  a  fair  field  and  no  favor. 

"  If  this  course  strikes  you  as  bizarre 
and  undignified,  please  to  remember 
that  a  girl  does  not  often  find  herself 
in  such  an  an  hurras  des  richesses  as 
three  suitors  for  her  hand  who  have  an 
equal  hold  on  her  heart.  If  you  can 
suggest  a  better  scheme,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  adopt  it." 
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The  three  men  rose  simultaneously 
and  said  "  Miss  Armstrong,"  as  a  chorus. 
Then  came  to  a  halt  and  regarded  one 
another  with  a  proud  air  of  magnani- 
mous abeyance. 

'You  see,  gentlemen,"'  said  Miss 
Armstrong,  shaking  her  head  sadly, 
"  you  are  giving  another  proof  of  how 
perfectly  on  the  same  level  you  are. 
And  this,  notwithstanding  your  pro- 
nounced individualities.  But  as  you 
are  ranged  Mr.  Phillips  is  at  •  the  head 
of  the  class,'  and  so  there  is  a  reason 
for  beginning  with  him.  What  have 
you  to  say  to  this  proposition  of  mine, 
Mr.  Phillips?" 

"  I  can  only  compliment  you  on  the 
clever  way  with  which  you  handle  the 
impossible  situation,"  said  the  young 
man,  in  measured  tones.  "It  is  quite 
natural,  of  course,  that  others  should 
feel  toward  you  as  I  do,  but  this  un- 
looked-for meeting  with  two  —  rivals  " 
(Mr.  Phillips  showed  a  chivalrous  rec- 
ognition of  the  other  two  men)  "is  a 
surprise  to  me,  as,  I  doubt  not,  it  is  to 
them." 

The  two  men  looked  their  inability 
to  deny  this,  and  Mr.  Phillips  went  on. 

"  For  my  part,  I  think  you  have 
acted  with  perfect  candor  and  fairness 
to  us  " — Mr.  Phillips  here  assumed  an 
apologetic  air  toward  the  other  two  as 
if  asking  pardon  for  the  familiarity  of 
the  first  person  plural  when  two-thirds 
of  it  were  strangers  to  the  third,  and 
enunciative  fraction,  himself.  The  other 
factors  gave  subtile  indications  of  con- 
doning the  liberty,  and  the  speaker  re- 
sumed. 

"  Unacquainted  though  I  am  with 
these  two  gentlemen,  knowledge  of  my- 
self makes  me  feel  that  I  am  somewhat 
handicapped  in  this — this — prix  de  vertu 
tourney,  if  you  will  permit  the  phrase, 
Miss  Armstrong,  by  a  very  limited  abil- 
ity for  noble  achievements.  However, 
4  faint  heart  ne'er  won  fair  lady,'  and 
with  Buch  a  motive  for  good  deeds  one 
may  hope  that  fate  will  not  disdain  a 
willing  assistant." 

Mr.  Phillips  bowed,  and  after  his 
speech  instinctively  resumed  his  seat. 

"Thank  you  very  much,"  said  Miss 
Armstrong,  heartily.  "That  was  a 
charming  little  speech  for  an  impromptu 
effort  on  what   must  have  been  an  un- 


familiar subject.  I  think  it  is  very  nice 
in  you  to  bear  one  out  so  generously. 
But  I  shouldn't  have  said  that.''  she 
added,  with  a  quick  smile.  "  Mr.  War- 
ren and  Mr.  Fitzhugh  must  be  perfectly 
unprejudiced  in  what  they  have  t<>  say. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  idea,  Mr. 
Warren  ?  " 

"I  am  afraid,  Miss  Armstrong,"  said 
that  gentleman,  rising,  with  a  somewhat 
forced  smile  on  his  face,  "  that  Mr. 
Phillips  has  cut  the  ground  from  under 
my  feet  by  his  remarks.  But  you  can't 
expect  much  eloquence  from  the  average 
New  Yorker.  I  don't  suppose  there  was 
ever  this  condition  of  things  before. 
Of  course,  a  nice  girl  often  has  several 
offers  before  she  says  '  Yes  '  to  one  of 
them.  But  to  have  three  that  she  has 
to  toss  up  for — pardon  my  putting  it 
just  that  way — is  a  little  out  of  the 
usual.  I  don't  feel  that  I  will  pull  out 
as  long  as  there  is  a  fighting  chance.  I 
can  only  echo  what  this  gentleman  said 
about  not  being  very  strong  in  the  kind 
of  thing  you  want.  If  it  had  been  a 
long  distance  running  or  a  swimming 
match  it  would  have  been  more  in  my 
line.  But  I  want  to  be  entered  for  the 
race.  No  one  knows  what  may  turn 
up. 

Acting  on 
Mr.  Warren 
speech. 

V,I  must  thank  you  too,  Mr.  Warren, 
for  accepting  my  condition  so  gal- 
lantly."' Miss  Armstrong  remarked,  ac- 
cording as  gracious  a  smile  to  him  as 
she  had  to  Mr.  Phillij^s.  "As  for  elo- 
quence, I  don't  see  that  any  one  of  you 
need  envy  the  other,  since  you  have  all 
been  equally  eloquent.    Mr.  Fitzhugh  V  " 

As  the  towering  Virginian  rose  grace- 
fully to  his  superb  height  and  stood 
like  a  composite  of  Hercules  and  Ches- 
terfield, both  the  other  men  darted  an 
uneasy  glance  at  him. 

"  Miss  Armstrong."  he  said,  in  his 
great  mellow  voice,  "  I  am  sure  each  of 
us  regrets  your  divided  mind,  just  as 
each  of  us  sees  that  you  wish  to  be  per- 
fectly fair.  Whatever  your  final  decision 
may  be,  the  two  unfortunates  who  are 
left  out  will  "admit  that  you  have  done 
the  best  you  could.  I  assent,  of  course, 
to  your  wish,  and  hope  the  best  man 
wins,  for  your  sake  and  lii^." 


Mr.  Phillips's   precedent 
seated    himself    after  his 
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Mr.  Fitzhugh  did  not  resume  liis  seat, 
as  Miss  Armstrong  arose  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  liis  remarks  and  said  :  "  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Fitzhugh.  I  am  comforted 
that  you  are  all  so  indulgent  to  my 
poor  plan.  Before  you  go,  I  think  you 
should  know  one  another,  and  then 
good-by  until  January  2d." 

She  presented  them,  then  showed  the 
three  out  in  a  body.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steps  the  three  men  bowed  to  each 
other  with  formality,  and  started  down- 
town, Mr.  Phillips  on  one  side  of  the 
street,  Mr.  Warren  on  the  other,  while 
Mr.  Fitzhugh  took  the  side  street  to 
get  to  the  parallel  avenue.  There  was 
the  same  thought  in  the  mind  of  each  : 
how  tine  a  thing  the  other  men  would 
do  ?  There  was  the  same  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  each  ;  that  one  of  the  others 
would  probably  do  something  finer 
than  he  could  himself.  There  was  the 
same  hope  in  the  mind  of  each  :  that 
neither  of  the  others  would. 

Not  long  after  this  extraordinary  re- 
ception at  Miss  Armstrong's  came  the 
closing  day  of  the  excursion  season  at 
Coney  Island.  The  last  boat  had  left 
the  Iron  Pier  crowded  to  suffocation. 
There  was  the  usual  jumble  of  excur- 
sionists. Big,  burly  men,  with  a  sense 
of  liquor  and  loudness  about  them, 
seemed  to  take  up  more  space  than  was 
their  due.  Obstreperous  young  fellows 
made  vapid  remarks,  with  the  brazen 
assurance  of  hollow  conceitedness,  and 
varied  this  by  shrill  whistling,  or  at- 
tempting to  sing  popular  airs  of  the 
day,  as  a  yet  more  ample  field  for  lung- 
exercise  and  wearying  self  -  assertion. 
Stout  women,  for  whom  one  would 
have  imagined  excursions  could  have 
no  lure  with  option  of  as  many  hours 
of  repose  at  home,  were  wedged  into 
the  crowd  with  fat  content.  Other 
women,  some  robust  and  a  little  too 
gay,  some  thin  and  far  too  weakly,  were 
part  of  the  richly  assorted  passenger 
list  of  the  craft. 

One  of  the  latter  kind  sat  near  the 
rail,  worn  out  and  sleepy.  She  held  a 
scrap  of  baby  on  her  thin  arm,  and  her 
bony  fingers  clutched  a  paper  bag  in 
which  there  still  remained  a  few  pea- 
nuts. The  baby  was  quietly  slumber- 
ing, while  the  heavily  drooping  lids  of 
the  mother  fought  against  sleep.     Near 


her  stood  a  huge  man  with  a  kindly 
look  on  his  face,  who  had  placed  himself 
so  that  his  immense  proportions  might 
act  as  a  bulwark  to  prevent  the  crowd 
from  pressing  too  heavily  against  the 
pair. 

The  day  had  been  gaspingly  hot,  and 
was  now  culminating  in  one  of  those 
spasmodic  thunder-storms  which  are 
nature's  titanic  hiccough  when  crapu- 
lous with  heat.  Things  were  getting 
dun  and  ominous.  The  packed  steam- 
er pitched  and  lurched  in  the  tumid 
waves  on  which  the  veil  of  night  was 
falling.  The  pleasure  trip  was  ending 
in  more  than  usual  discomfort  for  the 
fagged-out  "trippers."  After  their  few 
hours  of  cooler  air,  they  were  returning 
to  the  furnace  heat  of  the  town  and 
their  hot  rooms,  worn  out  and  peevish. 

"Look  out  there!  God!  it's  over 
the  side  !  " 

Fitzhugh  heard  these  words  break 
suddenly  on  the  stifling  air.  His  at- 
tention had  been  distracted  from  the 
woman  and  her  child  for  a  moment, 
but  at  this  sudden  exclamation,  close 
to  him,  he  looked  at  her  instinctively. 
Her  arms  were  empty!  The  thing  was 
clear.  Through  sheer  fatigue  the  worn 
woman  had  fallen  into  slumber.  The 
infant  had  awakened,  and  refreshed  by 
its  own  sleep  to  new  activity  had  given 
a  convulsive  shake  to  its  small  anatomy 
which  had  dislodged  it  from  the  moth- 
er's arm.  It  had  wriggled  itself  over 
the  side  !  There  it  was,  a  white  spot 
on  the  water,  rapidly  receding. 

Fitzhugh  had  hardly  grasped  the 
situation  and  reflected  on  his  inability 
to  swim  the  length  of  a  bath-tub,  when 
a  man  brushed  by  him,  thrusting  a  coat 
and  waistcoat  into  his  hands,  exclaim- 
ing, "  Hold  those  !  "  The  next  moment 
the  man  had  climbed  over  the  rail,  and, 
with  one  quick  look  toward  the  floating 
child,  sprang  resolutely  into  the  sea. 

The  would-be  rescuer  had  not  looked 
at  him,  but  in  the  glimpse  he  had  of 
his  features  Fairfax  Fitzhugh  at  once 
recognized  Mr.  Warren. 

He  watched  his  movements  with  a 
vivid  interest.  Warren  came  quickly 
to  the  surface,  and,  with  the  energetic 
movements  of  a  practised  swimmer, 
struck  out  in  the  direction  of  the  now 
disappearing  blot  of  white.     There  was 
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great  excitement  among  the  crowd,  and 
the  officers  were  instantly  busy  trying 
to  prevent  a  panic.  In  her  overloaded 
condition  and  in  such  a  rough  sea  the 
steamer  could  only  be  handled  with 
difficulty.  After  much  delay  a  boat 
was  at  last  lowered,  but  the  rowers  re- 
turned after  about  twenty  minutes,  wet 
and  disgusted,  without  having  discov- 
ered any  trace  of  the  man  or  infant. 
Some  now  began  to  clamor  that  the 
boat  should  go  ahead  and  that  many 
lives  ought  not  to  be  imperilled  for 
two.  Fitzhugh  volunteered  to  be  one 
of  a  crew  to  venture  forth  again  and 
look  for  the  swimmer,  while  the  steam- 
boat went  upon  its  way.  But  nobody 
but  himself  seemed  to  feel  called  on  to 
do  this,  and  finally  the  steamer  sped 
on,  leaving  the  pair  to  their  fate. 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  Fitzhugh  to 
read  in  the  evening  papers  the  next 
day  that  Warren  and  the  baby  were 
saved.  The  swimmer  had  breasted  his 
way  to  the  Long  Island  shore  with  the 
child,  who  had  been  restored  to  its 
mother  unharmed.  "Warren's  name  did 
not  come  out  at  all. 

Only  a  few  days  after  this  the  young 
Virginian  read  the  announcement  of 
Mrs.  Emory  Headlev's  death.  She  left 
fifty  thousand  dollars  to  several  chari- 
ties. The  remainder  of  her  three  mill- 
ions went  to  her  only  niece,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Armstrong.  He  gave  a  quick, 
impatient  sigh  on  finishing  the  para- 
graph. He  was  thinking  of  the  income 
of  his  two  rivals.  Men  with  money  may 
marry  women  with  money. 

In  October  the  young  Virginian, 
whose  enjoyment  of  his  lot  in  life  was 
not  augmented  by  seeing  day  after 
day  slip  by  unmarked  by  opportunity 
for  fine  actions,  went  to  visit  a  friend 
who  had  a  cottage  in  one  of  the  charm- 
ing  resorts  near  the  Massachusetts 
coast.  It  was  much  affected  by  exclu- 
sive Bostonians,  and  had  a  pretty  Coun- 
try Club.  Bowling  was  the  lather  of 
half  a  dozen  young  children.  Mrs. 
Bowling  was  one  of  those  live,  plump, 
active,  small  women  who  seem  to  have 
a  genius  for  maternity.  But  Fitzhugh 
did  not  care.  He  liked  children,  and 
had  no  nerves. 

Sometimes,  however,  lie  felt  the  need 
of  a  brief  respite  from  the  robust  devo- 


tion of  the  four  Bowling  boys,  who 
liked  him  altogether  too  well  for  his 
comfort.  So  one  day  he  hired  a  dog- 
cart and  drove  over  to  the  Count  ry 
Club,  some  miles  away.  En  rout*'  be 
remarked  a  small,  tumble-down  house 
standing  some  distance  from  the  road 
in  a  lonely  fashion.  A  red  flag,  flutter- 
ing from  the  door  made  him  wonder 
if  the  family  was  to  be  "  sold  out  "  by 
auction.  Another  thought,  which  quick- 
ly succeeded  this,  led  him  to  give  a  cut 
to  his  horse  and  get  away  from  the  f<  >r- 
lorn  roof-tree  with  its  baleful  banner 
as  fast  as  he  could. 

He  had  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  even- 
ing at  the  club, where  he  met  some  nice 
fellows  and  played  three  or  four  games 
of  billiards.  It  was  nearly  twelve  o'clock 
when  he  started  back.  He  had  forgot- 
ten the  grim  nest  of  small-pox  festering 
on  the  hillside,  until  as  he  approached 
the  locality  he  marked  an  ominous  red 
glare  in  the  sky.  He  whipped  up,  and 
when  he  got  nearer  saw  that  the  house 
was  in  flames.  They  were  already  sub- 
siding, as  the  woodwork  was  pretty 
well  consumed.  A  thrill  of  horror  seized 
him.  What  if  the  helpless  woman  had 
passed  beyond  the  power  of  infecting 
anvone  with  her  foul  disease  through 
having  the  purifying  flames  burn,  not 
only  germs,  but  the  very  soul,  out  of 
her  body  ! 

He  lashed  Iris  horse  and  tore  forward. 
As  he  got  nearer  he  saw  three  persons 
on  the  hillside,  brightly  illumined  by 
the  flames — a  man,  a  girl  of  nineteen, 
and  a  frightful-looking  object  wrapped 
in  a  scorched  blanket.  She  was  lying 
on  the  ground,  her  head  in  the  girls 
lap.  Fitzhugh  felt  a  cold  shudder  as 
his  imagination  supplied  the  defect  of 
his  vision  for  her  loathsome  face  !  A 
little  beyond  was  a  Surrey  drawn  by  a 
sj)an  of  horses,  hitched  to  the  fenc 

The  man  had  started  running  toward 
Fitzhugh  as  soon  as  he  heard  the  sound 
of  his  wheels.  When  he  got  within 
hailing  distance  he  shouted  :  "Hold  up 
a  minute." 

Fitzhugh  stopped  his  bora 

"  Don't  come  any  nearer,"  the  man 
shouted  again,  taking  care  himself  t<> 
approach  only  close  enough  for  his 
voice  to  carry  "There's  a  woman 
there,  sick    with   the  small-pox.      I  was 
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driving  by  and  pulled  lier  out  of  the 
fire.  I'm  going  to  put  her  in  my  team 
and  take  her  into  Boston.  That's  the 
only  chance  for  her.  Go  'round  the 
other  way.  Will  you  send  a  message 
to  my  man  at  Sweet  Brier  Cottage, 
to-morrow  morning  and  tell  him  to 
come  into  Boston,  and  meet  me  at 
Young's  at  ten  o'clock?  His  name  is 
Thomas  Matthews." 

"All  right,"  Fitzhugh  shouted  back. 
"  Can't  I  help  you  any?  " 

"No,"  returned  the  man.  "  The  best 
thing  you  can  do  is  to  go  'round  the 
other  way  as  fast  as  you  can.  I'm  in 
for  it  now,  but  there's  no  sense  in  any- 
body else  exposing  himself  to  infection. 
The  woman  is  light  enough.  Good- 
night." 

The  man  was  turning  back  when 
Fitzhugh  shouted,  hastily:  "What's 
your  name  ?  " 

"Phillips.  Holyoke  Phillips.  But 
don't  say  anything  about  this.  My  peo- 
ple would  be  scared  to  death  if  they  knew 
I  had  been  handling  a  small-pox  woman." 

"You're  sure  I  cannot  do  a  thing?" 
urged  Fitzhugh,  reluctantly  gathering 
up  his  reins.      "  I'd  be  glad  to." 

"  There's  nothing  to  be  done.  If 
you  will  send  that  message — Sweet 
Brier  Cottage.  I  must  hurry  off  with 
her.     Good-night." 

This  time  Phillips  turned  and  half 
ran  back  tp  the  two  in  the  dying  glare 
of  the  crumbling  house.  The  thought 
came  to  Fitzhugh  of  Bowling's  healthy 
clutch  of  children,  and  their  round, 
cheery  little  mother.  A  nice  centre 
into  which  to  inject  the  germs  of  small- 
pox !  It  was  his  duty  to  take  no  chance 
of  doing  that.  He  wheeled  about,  and 
as  a  light  puff  of  wind  blew  down  the 
road  from  the  direction  of  the  group,  he 
laid  the  whip  over  his  horse's  Hank. 
As  he  wheeled  off  into  the  side-road  he 
looked  back  and  saw  that  Phillips  was 
disposing  the  two  women  in  the  Surrey. 
A  moment  later  and  he  had  started  on 
a  brisk  trot  for  Boston  with  his  load  of 
infectious  corruption. 

Fitzhugh  put  up  at  the  Inn  that 
night  and  returned  to  town  the  next 
morning  after  wiring  Bowling  that  he 
would  write  to  him  from  New  York. 
He  had  sent  the  message  duly  to  Thomas 
Matthews. 


It  was  Christmas-day.  Not  a  very 
gay  festivity  for  Fairfax  Fitzhugh.  He 
knew  what  Christmas  presents  his  rivals 
could  send  to  Miss  Armstrong,  and  he 
felt  like  a  mean  culprit  over  his  own 
empty  hands.  He  had  heard  nothing 
of  Warren  or  Phillips  since  the  time 
when  fate  had  made  him  the  witness 
of  their  glory.  Heavy  at  heart  he  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  Miss  Armstrong  : 

"  My  Dear  Miss  Armstrong  :  I  write  to- 
day to  comply  with  your  request  in  the  only 
degree  permitted  to  me.  I  have  not  one  fine 
deed  to  bring  you  this  Christmas  morning !  I 
have  not  to  reproach  myself  with  neglected  op- 
portunities ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  been 
unable  to  counteract  this  neglect  of  fate  by 
devices  of  my  own.  I  regret  deeply  that  I 
should  seem  to  offer  you  such  inferior  homage 
to  that  of  Messrs.  Warren  and  Phillips.  I  hope 
I  need  not  assure  you  of  that.  I  wish  you  all 
the  joy  in  life  with  the  fortunate  man  upon 
whom  you  confer  your  hand.  It  is  a  bitter  hu- 
miliation that  I  should  have  to  assist  you  in 
your  decision  by  my  utter  disqualification.  You 
will  feel  that-it  is  needless  for  me  to  appear  on 
January  the  second.  I  trust  you  will  not  take 
it  ill  if  I  add  that,  despite  my  failure  to  make 
you  mine,  I  shall  always  be 

"  Most  devotedly  yours, 

"  Fairfax  Fitzhugh." 

To  which  he  received  answer:  '  I 
shall  expect  to  see  you  on  the  second 
of  January.  Do  not  fail  to  come. 
G.  A." 

A  spark  of  hope  flickered  for  a  mo- 
ment in  the  young  Virginian's  breast  at 
this  brief  command.  Hope,  as  a  flash- 
light, requires  very  little  support  from 
reason.  But  it  was  evanescent.  Of 
course,  up  to  the  last  hour  there  was  a 
chance  that  occasion  for  some  glorious 
achievement  might  drop  from  the  skies. 
But  when  he  carefully  dressed  himself 
and  started  for  Miss  Armstrong's  on 
the  afternoon  of  January  the  second, 
hope  was  dead.  He  was  only  going  to 
assist  at  the  triumph  of  his  rivals.  He 
was  determined  to  do  so  with  dignity, 
at  least,  though  it  was  a  hard  ordeal. 

As  at  the  first  interview,  he  was  the 
first  to  arrive.  He  was  on  the  hour 
with  the  punctuality  of  a  king.  The 
servant  went  to  call  Miss  Armstrong. 
She  might  not  come  down  until  the 
others  arrived.  He  remembered  how 
short  a  time  had  elapsed  between  their 
respective  appearances  on  the  first  day. 
He  looked  grimly  at   the  three  similar 
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chairs  which  they  had  occupied  oil  that 
occasion.  There  had  been  a  fitness  in 
that  uniformity  of  session  then.  Now, 
he  was  the  only  one  who  should  occupy 
one  of  those  chairs.  Phillips  or  War- 
ren should  sit  with  Miss  Armstrong 
under  the  canopy  in  the  corner,  while 
the  unchosen  one  of  these  two  might 
be  assigned  to  the  stately  fauteuil  by 
the  window,  as  an  "Honors  man,"  at 
least. 

At  this  moment  the  bell  sounded  and 
Fitzhugh  braced  himself  to  meet  the 
possible  husband  of  Miss  Armstrong. 
The  man  who  entered  the  room  was 
Holyoke  Phillips.  As  Fitzhugh's  eyes 
rested  on  his  face  he  suffered  a  sicken- 
ing surprise,  almost  repulsion,  for  one 
instant.  The  next  he  had  sprung  to 
his  feet,  and  was  wringing  Phillips's 
hand  with  intense  emotion. 

"  I  see  you  are  distressed  by  my  ap- 
pearance," said  Phillips,  calmly.  "My 
face  was  not  such  a  recreative  object 
at  best,  and  now  it  would  be  useful  to 
scare  bad  children  with." 

"  Or  to  inspire  heroes,  and  to  make 
men  reverence  you  and  feel  honored  by 
being  in  your  presence,"  retorted  Fitz- 
hugh, a  fiery  enthusiasm  in  his  face 
and  almost  a  break  in  his  voice.  "  I 
know  why  you  bear  those  marks,"  he 
went  on,  in  answer  to  the  look  of  sur- 
prise in  Mr.  Phillips's.  "  The  scars  a 
soldier  wins  on  a  hard  battle-field  are 
not  so  glorious.  I  saw  you  when  you 
won  them,  and  I  think  to-day  you  will 
reap  some  reward  for  them.  I  am  here 
to  assist  at  your  triumph.  I  know  War- 
ren's claim,  and  yours  seems  to  me  to 
infinitely  surpass  it.  I  shall  be  a  very 
sorry  object  by  the  side  of  two  such 
heroes." 

"What  are  you  saying?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Phillips.  "How  do  you  know  any- 
thing about  this?  Why,"  he  added, 
suddenly,  "  were  you  the  man  in  the 
buggy  that  night  ?  " 

"I  was,"  replied  Fitzhugh. 

"  How  singular ! "  said  Phillips, 
thoughtfully.  "But  I  beg  of  you,"  he 
went  on,  rapidly,  "  not  to  indulge  in 
any  such  friendly  but  exaggerated 
strain  as  this  before  Miss  Armstrong." 

"Here  she  is,"  exclaimed  Fitzhugh. 

Miss  Armstrong  had  quickly  entered 
the  room.     Fitzhugh's  heart   gave  one 


big  bound  and  then  sank  to  his  boots. 
She  had  never  looked  so  queenly,  so 
brilliantly  fair,  so  womanly  sweet.  As 
if  in  honor  of  the  occasion  she  had 
gowned  herself  as  sumptuously  as  her 
mourning  for  her  aunt  would  permit. 
The  two  men  were  standing  so  that 
Phillips's  back  was  to  her,  and  when,  at 
Fitzhugh's  remark,  he  wheeled  sharply 
round,  his  frightfully  marked  face  was 
close  to  hers. 

She  started  back  with  dismay  in  her 
eyes,  the  words  she  was  about  to  speak 
numbed  on  her  lips  by  sudden  horror 
of  the  deeply  pock-marked  face  of  the 
once  strikingly  handsome  Bostonian. 
She  rallied  with  a  prompt  but  vigorous 
effort  and  greeted  him  warmly.  Then 
she  turned  to  Fitzhugh  and  a  swift, 
involuntary  expression  that  made  his 
heart  thump  again  dawned  on  her  face. 
It  may  have  been  the  relief  of  his  clear- 
eyed  ruddy  visage,  with  its  ingenuous 
candor,  after  the  shock  of  Phillips's 
disfigurement. 

"  Sit  down,"  she  said,  gently.  "  Do 
not  let  us  be  any  more  formal  than  the 
occasion  demands.  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  Mr.  Warren,"  and  she  smiled 
with  childlike  brightness,  as  she  held 
up  a  letter  in  her  hand,  "  will  not  be 
here.  He  has  asked  to  have  his  name 
'  scratched.'     I  am  quoting  his  words." 

"  Miss  Armstrong,"  said  Mr.  Phillips, 
a  slight  nervous  abruptness  in  his  usu- 
ally contained  manner,  "  before  we  go 
any  farther,  I  have  to  say  something 
that  may  simplify  the  proceedings.  The 
perfectly  unwitting  but  quite  natural 
movement  of  repulsion " 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Phillips  !  "  cried  Miss  Arm- 
strong with  a  shocked  expression,  "  do 
not  say  that  !  I  admit  I  was  deeply 
impressed  by  your  changed  features, 
but  it  was  the  pain  of  sympathy  that 
affected  me." 

"  That  is  like  your  generous,  noble 
self,"  said  Mr.  Phillips,  with  feeling. 
"  But  I  know  too  well  the  effect  my 
disfigurement  must  inspire,  and  without 
the  slightest  fault  in  the  person  who 
feels  it.  But  your  expression,  not  to 
qualify  it  more  closely,  was  a  help  to 
me  in  what  I  wish  to  say.  Perhaps  it 
would  have  been  better  to  write  you  this 
and  not  to  have  come  to  this  appoint- 
ment at  all.      Yet  to  do  so  seemed,  in  a 
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way,  more  advisable.  But  first,  although 
Mr.  Warren  has  withdrawn,  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Fitzhugh  has  a  claim  which  will 
probably  settle  the  point  at  issue  at 
once." 

"  Mr.  Fitzhugh  assures  me  that  he  has 
done  nothing  fine  whatever.  Of  course, 
through  no  fault  of  his,"  Miss  Arm- 
strong hastened  to  add,  smiling  a  little 
faintly. 

Mr.  Fitzhugh  shook  his  head  regret- 
fully. 

"  And  it  is  quite  certain  that  Mr. 
Warren  will  not  come  ?  "  inquired  Mr. 
Phillips,  with  a  troubled  air. 

"I  will  read  you  this  letter  which  I 
received  from  him  at  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber, and  will  then  supplement  it  with 
a  marginal  note  of  my  own.  You  can 
in  this  way  judge  for  yourselves,"  said 
Miss  Armstrong  briskly. 

Dear  Miss  Armstrong  :  Do  you  know,  the 
more  I  have  thought  on  your  singular  proposal 
to  the" two  gentlemen  and  myself,  who  were 
suitors  for  your  hand,  the  more  uncomfortable 
I  have  become.  It  was  sprung  on  us  "  [Miss 
Armstrong  arched  her  brows  a  little  and  made  a 
vwue  at  this  expression]  "  when  we  were  very 
ardent  and  not  looking  for  anything  of  the 
kind,  and  it  seemed  fair  enough,  since  you 
were  in  such  a  jolly  queer  predicament.  But 
every  day  it  grows  harder  for  me  to  think  of 
winning  my  wife  by  a  snap-shot  heroism. 
Besides,  it  has  kept  growing  on  me  that  a  man 
would  be  wiser  to  select  a  wife  who  hadn't  the 
misfortune  of  being  in  love  with  two  other  fel- 
lows at  the  same  time.  The  fellow  that  wins 
might  not  be  so  far  ahead  of  the  other  two.  If 
he  comes  in  ahead  by  only  a  neck,  it  does  not 
seem  natural  that  you  could  instantly  lop  off 
your  regard  for  the  others,  and  I  confess  I 
shouldn't  quite  like  my  wife  to  have  that  kind 
of  feeling  for  two  such  men  as  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
and  Mr.  Phillips. 

So,  as  there  really  wasn't  any  engagement, 
and  it  seems  perfectly  honorable  to  do  so,  I 
think  I  must  beg  to  have  my  name  scratched.  I 
am  really  doing  you  a  kindness  because  it  will 
make  your  choice  a  simpler  thing.  My  rivals 
are  better  fellows  than  I.  Although  I  haven't 
done  any  fine  thing,  pray  don't  put  this  move 
of  mine  down  to  a  funk.  I  am  sure  I  am  not 
misjudging  your  character  in  thinking  that  you 
will  gladly  permit  me  to  withdraw,  and  will  still 
remain  a  good  warm  friend  of  mine,  as  I  shall 
always  be  of  yours. 

Most  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

Edmund  Warren. 

Miss  Armstrong  threw  out  her  hands 
with  a  mild  gesture  that  suited  her 
words:  "So  you  see  that  eliminates 
Mr.  Warren  !  "     Then  she  smiled  again, 


and  continued,  cheerfully :  "  He  is 
quite  right  in  thinking  I  shall  remain 
friendly.  I  have  no  hard  will  against 
him.  In  fact,"  said  Miss  Armstrong, 
with  some  emphasis,  "although  this 
may  not  sound  so  true,  I  am  positively 
relieved  by  Mr.  Warren's  course.  The 
only  thing  that  didn't  seem  quite  fair, 
and  I  had  to  tell  him  this  in  my  answer 
to  his  note,  was  his  not  mentioning  the 
other  girl.  But  I  learned  who  she  was 
a  fortnight  later  from  a  woman  friend 
of  hers  to  whom  she  had  confided,  in 
strict  secrecy,  that  she  was  engaged  to 
Mr.  Warren,  only  that  Edmund  didn't 
want  it  announced  until  after  January  ! 
She  is  quite  a  nice  girl  and  I  am  awful- 
ly glad,"  concluded  Miss  Armstrong, 
with  an  artless  sincerity  that  left  no 
doubt  but  that  she  was  telling  the  exact 
truth.  "  I  intend  to  make  them  a  hand- 
some wedding  present,"  she  added. 

Mr.  Phillips's  pockmarks  had  not 
obscured  the  redness  that  crept  into 
his  face  as  the  young  woman  scored 
Mr.  Warren's  perfidy  in  not  avowing 
frankly  that  he  had  switched  off  to 
another  girl.  When  she  was  through 
he  said,  with  some  hesitation,  but  reso- 
lutely : 

"  Miss  Armstrong,  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I  had  written  instead  of 
coming  here  to-day.  But  I  shall  now 
speak  to  you  with  all  simplicity,  relying 
on  your  sympathy  and  justice.  I  had 
hoped  the  simple  way  out  would  be  that 
one  of  these  gentlemen  should  have 
presented  himself  with  a  deed  that 
would  make  him  your  elected  husband. 
But  now,  with  Mr.  Warren  out,  and 
Mr.  Fitzhugh  disclaiming  any  meritori- 
ous action,  I  must  state  my  position. 
After  this  unfortunate  malady  left  me 
such  melancholy  and  enduring  marks 
of  its  visitation,  I  felt  at  once  that,  no 
matter  what  claim  I  might  establish  to 
your  hand,  I  would  never,  never  con- 
sent to  any  such  alliance  of  Beauty  and 
the  Beast.  Nothing  could  alter  this  de- 
termination of  mine,  and  I  trust  you 
will  believe  this,  since  I  want  to  tell 
you  another  thing,  which,  I  know,  will 
keenly  touch  your  warm  heart. 

"During  my  illness  I  was  for  some- 
time delirious.  When  I  recovered  my 
senses  I  discovered  that  a  distant  cousin 
of  mine,  with  whom  I  had  been  on  very 
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friendly  terms  always,  through  a  beau- 
tiful but  Quixotic  fear  that  I  might  not 
be  properly  or  sufficiently  cared  for  by 
the  hospital  nurses,  had  come  there  and 
insisted  on  taking  charge  of  me  herself  ! 
Of  course  I  would  not  have  permitted 
so  needless  a  sacrifice  had  I  known  of 
it  before  it  was  too  late.  I  regret  to 
say/'  Mr.  Phillips  resumed  after  a  slight 
pause,  with  deep  feeling  in  his  voice, 
'•  that  this  dear  girl  contracted  the 
hateful  malady,  and  she,  who  was  once 
as  beautiful  as  a  dream,  is  now,  thanks 
to  her  devotion  to  me,  as  disfigured 
as  myself." 

Miss  Armstrong  and  Mr.  Fitzhugh 
had  listened  to  this  recital  with  rapt  in- 
terest. The  moment  he  finished  Miss 
Armstrong  bent  forward,  her  eyes  dew- 
ily  soft  in  their  brightness,  her  lips 
parted  in  emotion,  and  an  exquisite  ex- 
ultation pervading  her. 

"  And  you  are  going  to  many  her  ?  " 
she  cried,  softly. 

"  That  is  what  I  hope  to  do,"  replied 
Mr.  Phillips,  gravely,  "though  I  have 
not  yet  spoken  to  her  on  this  subject. 
I  felt,  in  a  measure,  bound,  until  this 
meeting  had  taken  place.  But  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  have  this 
young  woman  learn  from  me  that  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  love  two  of  the 
finest  women  I  have  ever  met." 

"You  would  be  absolutely  ignoble 
not  to  marry  her,  and  it  would  be  in- 
credible if  you  did  not  love  her,"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Armstrong,  in  ringing 
tones.  "  I  congratulate  her  and  your- 
self," she  went  on  rising  and  crossing 
to  Mr.  Phillips.  A  film  came  over  her 
beautiful  eyes,  and  her  lips  quivered  as 
she  pressed  his  hands  warmly  with  both 
of  hers.  His  poor  face  was  so  disfig- 
ured, but  Miss  Armstrong  felt  no  re- 
pulsion now. 

"Thanks."  returned  Mr.  Phillips. 
"  You  -are  no  kinder  or  nobler  than  I 
should  have  expected.  And  now,  he 
continued,  in  a  lighter  way,  as,  still 
holding  Miss  Armstrong's  hand  he 
looked  at  Mr.  Fitzhugh  with  a  twinkle 
in  his  eye,  "  the  only  thing  lacking  to 
make  this  occasion  perfectly  harmoni- 
ous is  to  be  permitted  to  offer  my  con- 
gratulations to  our  young  friend  here 
and  to  yourself,  Miss  Armstrong." 

The  young  woman  withdrew  her  hand 


and  flushed  very  prettily.  Fairfax  Fitz- 
hugh presented  the  incongruous  spec- 
tacle of  a  giant  blushing  like  a  little 
school-girl.  He  did  not  look  altogether 
happy,  while  Miss  Armstrong,  for  what- 
ever strange  reason,  could  not  quite 
help  doing  so. 

"I  am  afraid  that  might  be  a  little 
premature,"  she  said,  with  saucy  gayety. 
"You  and  Mr.  Warren,  after  so  basely 
deserting  me,  must  not  think  you  can 
make  amends  by  magnanimously  sur- 
rendering a  twice  -  jilted  girl  to  Mr. 
Fitzhugh,  who,  like  Mr.  Warren  and 
yourself,  hasn't  the  smallest  shadow  of 
a  fine  thing  to  declare.  I  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  of  three  such  fine  men  !  " 

"  And  you  must  not  believe  it  of  any 
but  me,"  exclaimed  Fitzhugh,  impul- 
sively. "I  am  in  a  position  to  tell  you 
of  exceedingly  fine  actions  on  both  Mr. 
Phillips's  and  Mr.  Warren's  part.  I 
think  it  only  justice  to  do  so.  I  can 
appreciate  fine  things  if  I  cannot  do 
them." 

He  succinctly  but  tellingly  rehearsed 
Mr.  Warren's  exploit.  He  was  about 
to  pass  to  Mr.  Phillips's  when  that  gen- 
tleman broke  in  upon  him. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Fitzhugh.  If  this 
must  be  told  I  prefer  to  tell  it  myself. 
You  are  too  eloquent  a  narrator  of 
others  merits'.  The  action  to  which 
Mr.  Fitzhugh,  despite  my  protests,  has 
referred  to  is  simply  this.  Last  autumn 
I  pulled  a  bedridden  woman  out  of 
the  first  floor  of  a  burning  building, 
wdien,  as  there  was  no  one  else  around 
to  do  it,  my  only  option  would  have 
been  to  stand  by  and  see  her  broil  to 
death.  It  was  an  act  of  the  most  com- 
mon humanity,  and  you  can  see  why  I 
forbore  to  mention  it  as  a  fine  deed." 

"He  has  not  said,"  cried  Fitzhugh, 
springing  to  his  feet,  and  speaking 
with  an  animation  Miss  Armstrong  had 
never  witnessed  in  him  before,  and 
which  seemed  to  afford  her  the  keen- 
est delight,  "  that  this  '  bedridden 
woman  '  was  suffering  from  the  most 
awful  ravages  of  virulent  small-pox. 
He  has  not  said  that  he  carried  her  into 
Boston  at  midnight  in  his  own  team, 
as  her  only  chance  for  life.  He  has  not 
said  that  he  charged  down  the  road  as 
soon  as  he  heard  my  buggy  to  warn  me 
'round  another  way  that  I  might  run  no 
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risk  of  contagion.  He  has  not  said  that 
the  disfigurement  for  life  of  as  handsome 
a  face  as  God  ever  gave  to  man  is  the 
result  of  this  'common  humanity,'  to 
a  miserable  outcast  with  no  claim  upon 
him  but  her  helplessness.  I  said  dis- 
figurement, but  it  is  a  transfiguration, 
and  these  marks  of  his  glory  are  more 
than  the  flawless  beauty  of  an  Apollo. 
I  thank  God,"  said  Fitzhugh,  his  mellow 
tones  rolling  the  words  out  like  a  bene- 
diction, "  that  he  has  found  a  woman 
who  is  his  peer  in  sublime  well-doing, 
one  worthy  of  being  his  wife." 

"  Now  really,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Phillips, 
with  a  deprecating  air,  when  the  young 
Virginian  had  poured  this  forth  with 
the  impressive  fire  of  a  Cicero,  "  you 
have  heard  it  all,  Miss  Armstrong  and 
you  will  permit  me  to  retire  and  hide 
my  confusion.  I  only  hope  Mr.  Fitz- 
hugh may  wax  as  eloquent  in  his  own 
cause  as  he  does  in  that  of  others.  I 
think,  after  all,  this  is  probably  a  case 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  Good-by, 
Miss  Armstrong.  I  am  sure  we  shall 
always  be  the  best  of  friends." 

"  Always,  Mr.  Phillips,"  returned 
Miss  Armstrong  with  deep  fervor.  "  I 
am  so  glad  Mr.  Fitzhugh  did  tell  this 
that  I  may  assure  you  of  my  deep  ad- 
miration for  such  splendid  humanity 
in  you.  Did  you  think  I  would  be  a 
Shylock  and  hold  you  to  your  bond? 
You  and  this  noble  woman,  whom  I 
hope  to  know  as  your  wife,  shall  never 
have  a  warmer  or  a  truer  friend  than 
Gertrude  Armstrong." 

She  smiled  bravely,  though  there  were 
tears  in  her  lustrous  eyes  as  he  bent 
and  kissed  her  hand. 

"  I  leave  you  with  a  cheering  hope  in 
my  soul,"  he  cried,  as  without  relin- 
quishing her  hand,  he  grasped  that  of 
Fitzhugh.  "You  must  make  him  tell 
you  the  truth  about  himself.   Good-by." 

Miss  Armstrong  sank  into  her  chair 
and  gave  a  final  touch  to  her  eyes  with 
her  handkerchief  after  Mr.  Phillips  dis- 
appeared. 

"I  declare,"  she  said,  animatedly, 
"  the  thought  of  his  marriage  with  that 
girl,  '  his  peer  in  sublime  well-doing ' 
as  you  so  happily  expressed  it,  is  posi- 
tively exhilarating.  It  is  much  nicer 
to  have  him  in  a  warm  niche  in  my 
memory  instead   of  feeling   half-vexed 


with  him  as  I  do  with  Mr.  Warren. 
That  fickle  man  !  To  actually  throw 
me  over  for  another  girl,  who  isn't  half 
as  nice  as  I  am,"  she  added,  with  placid 
ingenuousness.  "  However,  these  two 
points  are  settled,  and  won't  give  me 
another  thought.  But  now,  Mr.  Fitz- 
hugh, honestly,  haven't  you  some  fine 
thing  concealed  about  your  conscious- 
ness, which  you  ought  to  tell  me? 
Even  if  you  don't  think  it  very  fine, 
give  me  a  chance  of  judging." 

"I  haven't  a  thing,"  he  returned 
with  mournful  conviction.  "  Not  even 
a  half-fine  thing.  I  suppose  I  ought  to 
congratulate  myself  on  having  escaped 
positively  ignoble  ones.  What  a  shame 
that  I  should  have  seen  these  two  men 
so  splendidly  qualify  and  not  be  worthy 
of  tying  their  shoes." 

"  So  splendidly  qualify,  and  then  be- 
stow themselves  elsewhere,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Armstrong,  merrily.  There  was 
nothing  forced  about  her  high  spirits. 
She  seemed  bubbling  over  with  gay 
joyousness.  Such  astonishing  vivacity 
in  a  woman,  two-thirds  of  whose  heart 
should  have  been  shattered,  suddenly 
struck  Fitzhugh  as  an  abnormal  emo- 
tionality. 

"You  don't  seem  upset  at  the  turn 
things  have  taken,  Miss  Armstrong,"  he 
observed,  bluntly.  "  Perhaps,"  he  ex- 
claimed, abruptly,  and  then  stopped. 
"  Possibly  you  " — again  he  halted.  The 
young  woman  showed  no  disposition 
to  assist  him.  "Have  you"  —  he  said 
desperately,  only  to  have  his  tongue 
fail  him  once  more.  But  he  looked  vol- 
umes. 

"  Have  you  ? "  queried  Miss  Arm- 
strong, with  a  demurely  reproachful 
intonation. 

"Have  I  what?"  retorted  Fitzhugh, 
brusquely. 

"  Have  you — what  you  were  going  to 
ask  me,"  she  returned,  roguishly. 

"  If  "  burst  forth  the  Virginian  with 
massive  indignation.  "No.  /am  not 
built  that  way." 

"  Yet  these  two  others,  who,  accord- 
ing to  your  own  testimony,  have  so  far 
surpassed  you  in  fine  actions,  were 
1  built  that  way,'  "  remarked  the  young 
woman,  pensively.  "  Not  that  I  care. 
I  don't  blame  them.  Blame  them  ?  I 
admire    Mr.    Phillips    more   than    ever 
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for  his  course.  And  I  am  so  glad  for 
what  Mr.  Warren  did  that  I  can  almost 
forgive  him  the  way  he  did  it.  Honest- 
ly and  in  all  simplicity,  Mr.  Fitzhugh, 
I  am  overjoyed  at  the  way  things  have 
turned  out." 

"  That  is  not  nattering  to  us,"  he  re- 
plied, judicially,  "  whatever  might  be 
said  about  the  justice  of  it.  But  I 
suppose,  Miss  Armstrong,  that  if  two 
men  may  change  their  minds  about  one 
woman,  one  woman  should  surely  be 
allowed  to  change  hers  about  three  men. 
It  is  natural  enough.  I  seem  to  have 
fared  the  worst  of  all  involved,  for  I  am 
unchanged  except  to  show  up  so  much 
more  poorly  in  the  reflected  glory  of 
others.  But  I  still  presume  so  far  as 
to  hope  that  even  we  shall  part  friends, 
Miss  Armstrong." 

He  rose  slowly  and  advanced  as  if  to 
make  his  adieux. 

"So  do  I,"  she  answered,  chirpily. 
"  But  we  are  not  going  to  part  yet.  Sit 
down." 

Mr.  Fairfax  Fitzhugh  resumed  his 
seat  somewhat  with  an  air  that  sug- 
gested a  mastiff  who  is  being  teased  by 
a  toy  terrier  with  no  respect  for  his 
dignity. 

"  I  did  not  suppose  there  could  be 
any  pleasure  to  you  in  continuing  the 
interview  with  me,"  he  said,  a  little 
stiffly. 

"Are  you  sure  you  haven't  done  even 
some  little,  tiny  tine  thing  ?  "  she  mur- 
mured, wistfully  regarding  him  with 
veiled  eyes. 

"None,  that  any  decent  gentleman 
does  not  do  every  day  of  his  life,"  he 
responded,  grimly. 

"  You  said,  I  believe,  that  you  Inn] n't 
fallen  in  love  with  any  other  girl  ? " 
she  resumed,  with  a  playfully  question- 
in. u-  air. 

He  made  a  gesture,  slight  but  ex- 
pressive, as  if  he  disdained  verbal  re- 
pudiation of  such  monstrous  infidelity. 

"  But  possibly,"  said  Miss  Armstrong. 
blushing  a  little  as  she  looked  him  full 
in  the  eyes — "  you  are  a  lawyer  you 
know,  and  one  has  to  corner  you — you 
may  have  witlidrawn  your  regard,  with- 
out transferring  it " 

"I  do  not  know  why  yon  should 
doubt  my  fidelity,"  said  Fitzhugh,  a  lit- 
tle wearily.     "  It  is  my  hard  lot  to  see 


the  others,  who  had  a  claim,  disappear 
and  leave  me,  an  ignominious  failure, 
more  intensely  in  love  with  you  than 
ever.  But  it  makes  it  easy  for  you. 
The  only  one  left  is  the  only  one  shut 
out,  and  so  you  are  free." 

"  Well,  now  that  you  have  said  that, 
though  with  more  calmness  than  I 
could  desire,  /  have  got  a  little  confes- 
sion to  make.  Then  you  may  under- 
stand better  why  I  am  so  pleased  at 
the  lovely  way  in  which  things  have 
turned  out.  You  will  also  see  how 
much  less  painful  it  is  to  make  the 
statement  to  you,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  than 
it  would  have  been  to  the  others,  though 
I  should  have  felt  obliged  to  tell  the 
one  who  had  won  before  I  married  him. 
When  I  proposed  this  test  it  was  in 
good  faith.  I  couldn't  tell  which  of  you 
three  men  I  wanted  to  marry.  But, 
being  only  a  woman,  as  time  went  on 
my  judgment,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
my  affection,  began  to  crystallize  into 
greater  detiniteness.  Mr.  Warren's  let- 
ter was  an  immense  relief,  because  that 
ungallant  man  had  been,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  crystallized  out  entirely,  before  his 
letter  arrived.  I  came  into  the  room 
to-day,  I  am  afraid,  with  the  crystalliz- 
ing process  gone  one  step  farther. 
When  Mr.  Phillips,  in  that  dear  manly 
way,  told  about  the  girl  who  had  nursed 
him  and  I  saw  what  was  in  his  heart,  I 
could  have  fallen  on  his  neck  through 
grateful  joy.  And  when  you  told  me, 
so  eloquently  —  Strange  !  Yrou  have 
never  been  as  eloquent  as  that  before, 
to  my  knowledge,  Mr.  Fitzhugh  ! — I 
would  have  done  so,  probably,  if  you 
had  not  been  there.  I  was  afraid  you 
might  not  like  it,"  she  added,  with 
captivating  simplicity. 

"Now,  Mr.  Fitzhugh,  you  under- 
stand, at  least  I  hop''  you  do,"  she  put 
in  with  a  joyous  little  laugh,  "  why  I 
am  as  happy  as  a  lark,  and  why  I  in- 
sisted on  your  coming  to-day." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  will  take 
iw  ?  That  you  love  ///<•.  and  not  the 
others  ?"  cried  Fitzhugh,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  taking  an  impulsive  step 
toward  her.  He  stood  towering  at 
his  full  height,  a  monument  of  eager 
interrogation. 

Miss  Armstrong  rose  without  taking 
her  eyes  from  his  and   manifesting  no 
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alarm  over   a  passion   that   seemed  al-  a  woman  as  you  can't  bring  noble  deeds 

most  threatening  in  its  intensity,  stood  out  of  your  husband,   he  is   of  poorer 

with  a  faint  smile  on  her  lips, — stood  stuff  than  I  think." 

and  said  nothing.  "Fairfax,"    she   said,    "you  couldn't 

The  next  moment  she  was  crushed  in  have    saved    the    baby,    for     you    can't 

his    mighty    arms.       Fairfax    put     his  swim  !  And  you  were  a  few  minutes  too 

hand  upon  her  fair  forehead  and  bend-  late  (thank    God)  to   save   the  woman, 

ing  her  head  gently  back  till  he  looked  But  you  were  true  to  the  girl  you  loved, 

into  her  upturned  eyes,  said,  with   im-  Those  others  weren't.     Don't  you  think 

pressive  ardor  :  "  My  dear  one,   if  such  that  was  a  little  line  ?  " 


SONG,  YOUTH,  AND  SORROW 

(A   FRAGMENT) 
By  William  Cranston  La-wton 

Sing  to  me,  elegy,  truly,  of  song,  of  sorrow,  of  youthtime  ; 

Youth  that  departs  as  a  dream,  sorrow  that  with  us  abides, 
Song,  the  bestower  of  fame,   the  revealer  of  hearts,   the  eternal : 

These  Mimnermus  has  sung,  these  to  Catullus  were  known. 

KOrner  at  twenty  and  two,  on  the  field  of  battle  is  lying. 

Only  a  single  Sword  Germany  loses  in  him, 
While  in  the  ears  of  a  nation  the  tones  of  his  Lyre  are  resounding, 

Louder  and  clearer,  because  he,  like  a  hero,  has  died. 
Over  him,  even  in  tears,  we  may  hearken  to  words  that  Tyrtreus 

Set  to  a  Spartan  harp,   twenty-five  centuries  old, 
Winged  and  fluttering  still:   "For  the  young  man  all  is  befitting, 

While  in  his  glorious  prime  bright  is  the  bloom  of  his  youth. 
Gladly  beheld  of  men  is  he,  and  longed-for  of  women, 

Living  :  and  beautiful  still,   slain  in  the  van  of  the  fight !  " 

Shelley,   the  starry-eyed,  who,  a  child  amid  men  and  a  stranger, 

Wandered  for  thrice  ten  years  over  our  alien  earth, 
Under  the  furious  waves,  deep  down  in  the  peaceful  abysses, 

Drifts  through  the  Midland  Sea,  dear  and  familiar  to  him. 
Into  his  bosom  are  thrust,  yet  open,  Endymion's  j^ages. 

Still  in  his  ears  might  ring  what  of  his  friend  he  has  sung, 
"He  is  with  nature  at  one,  his  voice  is  heard  in  her  music." 

Youth,   grief,  life,  is  a  dream  :  nothing  abides — but  a  song  ! 
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Written,  Drawn,  and  Engraved  by  Frank  French 


ETWEEX  our  old  homestead 
at  Loudon  and  that  of  our 
nearest  neighbor  was  a  level 
stretch  of  road  of  some  twen- 
ty rods  in  extent.  It  was  bor- 
dered upon  one  side  by  a  "  single  "  stone 
Avail,  and  upon  the  other,  my  favorite 
side,  by  a  "  double  "  wall.  Between  the 
wall  and  the  road  the  earth  had  been 
scraped  up  to  form  the  road,  but  leav- 
ing a  depression  which,  after  heavy 
showers,  held  water.  Next  the  wall 
was  a  diversified  ridge  or  bank  upon 
which  grew  grasses,  wayside  weeds, 
flowers,  and  ferns,  casting  mazy  shad- 
ows across  the  gray  and  mossy  rocks. 

During  the  few  tender  years  in  which 
the  New  England  boy  is,  or  was,  con- 
sidered too  young  to  work  from  sun  to 
sun.  this  bit  of  road  was  my  ideal 
world.  Reclining  upon  the  verdant 
bank,  with  head  pillowed  upon  a  bowl- 
der, I  witnessed  the  passing  of  the 
neighbors  to  and  from  the  distant  vil- 
lage, and  caught  scraps  of  conversa- 
tion relating  to  the  outside  world,  or 
' '  down  c  oun  t  ry. " 

One  summer  day  there  came  down 
the  road  a  team,  driven  bv  a  gentleman 
accompanied  by  ladies  and  children. 
The  horses  were  genteel  in  silver- 
mounted  harness,  the  surrey  was  dainty 
and  bright  in  paint  and  varnish,  and 
hovering  about  the  little  group  was 
that  indescribable  cityfied  air  so  awe- 
inspiring  to  the  young  rustics.  True  to 
the  secretive  instinct,  which  is  almost 
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as  strong  in  a  country  boy  as  in  a  part- 
ridge, I  concealed  the  upper  portion  of 
my  homely  little  figure  behind  a  hard- 
hack  bush  and  watched  from  my  van- 
tage-point. I  was  not  destined  to  re- 
main undiscovered,  thanks  to  my  bare 
feet,  which  must  have  been  rather  con- 
spicuous upon  the  grassy  slope.  Pull- 
ing up  his  team,  the  gentleman  ad- 
dressed me  in  a  manner  which  flattered 
me  immensely,  and  drove  away  my 
shyness  at  once. 

''Young  man,  can  you  tell  me  if  I  am 
on  the  right  road  to  Concord  ?  " 

I  promptly  told  him  to  take  the 
first  right-hand  road  a  half-mile  below, 
at  the  poplars,  and  to  keep  the  straight 
road  at  the  white  school-house,  and 
the  "  main  travelled "  beyond.  My 
personal  knowledge  extended  a  little 
way  beyond  the  "white  school-house." 
The  great  city  of  Concord,  with  its 
crowds  of  ';  folks,"  its  Capitol,  and  its 
steam -cars,  was  an  unexplored  mys- 
tery to  me. 

The  man  thanked  me  kindly,  and  the 
ladies  smiled  pleasantly  as  they  moved 
on,  while  I  gazed  at  them  till  they 
passed  the  bend  by  the  great  elm-tree 
and  were  lost  to  sight. 

I  endeavored,  in  imagination,  to  fol- 
low them  into  that  mysterious  realm  to 
which  my  awakened  ambition  drew  me. 
In  order  to  add  to  the  reality  of  my 
imaginary  journey,  I  built  a  miniature 
road  along  the  uneven  bank  by  that 
old  stone  wall ;  laboring,  day  after  day, 
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with  an  earnest  fix- 
ity of  purpose 
which,  in  other  pur- 
suits, I  have  longed 
in  vain  to  repr 
duce  in  later  yeai 


where    the    school- 
house  and  the  town- 
hall  held  no  person- 
al reminiscences; 
where    no    voice    of    affectionate 
memory  mingled  with  the  rhyth- 
mic hum  of  the  grist-mill  ;  where 
the  heart  did  not  quicken  at  the 
bridge  with  recollections  of  sun- 
fish  and  barbel  drawn  from  the 
depths  beneath  the  wil- 
lows ;    where    the    old 
meeting  -  house    spoke 
not  of  forbidden  levity 
in    the    gallery,    or    of 
deeper  j  o  j  s   and   sor- 
rows ;    and    where    the 
trees   and   rocks   and 
ledges  by  the  way  held 
for  me  no  personal  his- 
tories. 

I  approached  the  vil- 
lage   riding    upon    the 
driver's  seat  of  an  old-fashioned  stage- 
coach, one  of  the  last  of  its  kind,  drawn 
by  a  four-in-hand,  "  a  dandy  team,"  as 
the  driver   arjpropriately  described  it. 
Leaving   the  stage  at 
the     post-office    I 
climbed  a  long  hill  to 
the    older    portion    of 


The  Hi 


As  I  now  recall  this  incident,  which 
awakened  my  boyish  interest  in  country 
roads,  I  am  conscious  that  that  interest 
has  increased  with  the  passing  years. 
The  local  charm,  associated  with  the 
boyish  imagination,  still  remains,  but 
there  is  added  a  broader  significance 
as  I  contemplate  their  economic  and 
picturesque  value. 

Desiring  to  consider  country  roads 
from  the  {esthetic  side,  and  wishing  to 
be  free  from  the  bias  of  early  associa- 
tions, I  last  summer  sought  a  fresh 
region,  a  charming  village,  where  the 
blacksmith's  shop,  the  smith,  the  farm- 
ers who  came  with  their  horses  and 
oxen  for  shoeing,  were  strangers  to  me; 


the  village.  To 
west  rose  a  corre- 
sponding hill,  round- 
ed and  gentle  in  its 
curving  outline,  mel- 
lowed by  orchards 
which  covered  its 
summit,  and  culti- 
vated fi  eld  s  which 
sloped  to  the  valley 
where  lay  the  village. 
On  reaching  a  con- 
siderable elevation, 
roads  could  be  seen 
leading  from  the  vil- 
lage in  every  direc- 
tion,   losing   them- 
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selves  in  the  "\voocled  mystery  of  the 
hills  they  traversed,  and  awakening  a 
longing  to  follow  them  up  as  oppor- 
tunity should  offer. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  high- 
ways should  follow  the  valleys  instead 
of  climbing  over  the  hill-tops,  and  that 
they  should  make  the  most  direct  con- 
nection possible  between  objective 
points.  In  support  of  this  claim  the 
persuasive  argument  has  been  used 
that  the  cost  of  transporting  loads  of 


the  idea  that  an  application  of  the  great 
principles  of  art  to  the  care  of  our 
roads,  and,  incidentally,  to  the  adjoining 
landscape,  has  its  importance.  There 
seems  to  be  an  impression  that  art  is 
for  the  favorite  few  ;  that  it  is  in  no 
practicable  way  applicable  to  the  busi- 
ness of  a  hard-working  farmer,  and  is 
not  convertible  into  cash.  Its  refin 
ing  and  ennobling  influence  upon  the 
mind  is  scarcely  considered  at  all. 
A  different  spirit  animated  the  col- 


Gee  Buck  !  " 


produce  to  market  would  be  reduced, 
and  the  expenses  of  maintaining  such 
roads  lessened  to  a  sufficient  degree  to 
warrant  radical  changes.  "While  I  am 
in  sympathy  with  this  proposition,  as 
far  as  it  is  practicable,  I  cannot  for- 
get that  the  hardy  settlers  of  that  re- 
gion chose  the  hill-tops  for  their  home- 
steads to  avoid  the  darkness  and  gloom 
of  the  forests.  The  loneliness  of  the 
scene  was  thus  relieved  by  the  sight  of 
neighboring  clearings  upon  surround- 
ing hills.  Those  roads  will  necessa- 
rilv  remain  as  long  as  the  dwellings  re- 
main. 

The  aesthetic  side  of  the  subject,  too, 
deserves  consideration.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  strange,  in  a  new  country,  that  road 
reformers  should  not  be  impressed  with 


onists  who  brought  from  earlier  civil- 
izations beyond  the  sea  an  artistic  ar- 
dor whose  classic  spirit  found  utterance 
in  a  beautiful  meeting  -  house,  and  in 
some  fine  doorways  about  the  old  town 
which  I  am  describing,  adding  im- 
mensely to  the  interest  of  its  roads  at 
the  present  day. 

"Wilson's  Hill,  in  the  neighborhood  is 
crowned  at  the  intersection  of  two  roads 
by  a  colonial  mansion,  above  which  tow- 
er four  grand  old  Lombard  v  poplars, 
whose  majestic  height  leads  the  eye  up- 
ward from  the  roofs,  and  the  rounded 
masses  of  orchard  growth,  like  the  spires 
of  a  cathedral,  lending  to  that  otherwise 
commonplace  hill-top  an  exalted  dig- 
nity. Groups  of  those  beautiful  trees 
from  Europe   adorn   occasional   home- 
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steads  throughout  New  England,  but  great  importance  to  the  land -owner 
they  are  always  old  trees,  which  remain,  that  the  country  be  beautiful  as  that 
like  the  meeting  -  house  and  the  fine  his  soil  should  produce  a  large  yield  of 
doorways,  as  decaying  monuments  to  corn  or  potatoes  to  the  acre, 
a  gentle  art  aspiration.  Now,  after  a  New  England  possesses  surpassing- 
few  generations  of  privation  and  hard-  natural  advantages.  Her  skies  are 
shi]).  these  aspirations  have  given  way  swept  by  cloud  effects  which  are  mag- 
to  the  cold,  practical  New  England  nificent,  and  her  blue  mountain-peaks 
spirit,  which  tolerates  no  poetic  con-  form  incomparable  distances.  Her 
ception  of  hamadryads  dwelling  in  the  numerous  lakes,  despite  the  activity 
living  trees,  and  sees  in  them  naught  of  the  destroying  lumberman,  are  still 
but  a  certain  number  of  square  feet  flanked,  in  many  instances,  by  virgin 
of  boards,  or  cord  feet  of  fire-wood.  forests.  Her  hill-sides,  strewn  with 
Conditions  of  development  in  New  bowlders,  and  mottled  with  gray  gran- 
England   are    chan«;ino\       Men   wThose  ite    ledges,    interspersed   with    purple 


boyhood  was  spent  upon  the  home 
farm  are  coming  back  to  occupy  the 
abandoned  farms  and 
renew  their  intimacy 
with  nature.  They 
bring  increased  re- 
sources wherewith  to 
enrich  their  native 
towns,  and  an  awak- 
ened consciousness  of 
beauties  which  they 
scarcely  discerned  in 
youth. 

Many  strangers, 
drawn  there  by  the 
reputed  beauty  of 
the  region,  come  as 
summer  boarders,  or 
make  extensive  tours 
by  wagon  through  the 
towns.  They  halt  at 
intervals,  and  leave 
no  inconsiderable 
amount  of  money 
with  those  who  enter- 
tain them.  The  an- 
nual harvest  from 
these  sources  is  so 
significant  that  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  as 


"I  asked   him   if  he  knew  the   way  to  Purgatory," 


juniper  and  sweetbriar,  her  pine  groves 
and  birch-clad  knolls,  her  fertile  clear- 
ings and  pretty  vil- 
lages, form  middle 
distances  which  are 
all  that  could  be  de- 
sired. With  this 
wealth  of  natural 
beauty,  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  God, 
nothing  is  required 
to  render  her  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  re- 
gions on  earth  but  a 
sane  and  decent  treat- 
ment of  her  forests 
and  streams,  and  the 
humanizing  touch  of 
art  upon  her  roads 
and  homes. 

It  must  be  appar- 
ent to  any  intelligent 
observer  that  those 
beauties  and  possi- 
bilities are  in  danger 
from  existing  indif- 
ference to,  or  con- 
tempt of,  beauty,  on 
the  part  of  many  of 
those  who  own  the 
soil,  and  whose  duty 
it  is  to  foster  and  pre- 
serve them.  Most 
men  have  a  strong 
sentiment  of  love  for 
the  purely  natural  in 
landscape  ;  but  that 
is  a  phase  of  nature 
which  one  must  travel 
far  from  civilization 
to  find.  We  cannot 
have  the  purely  nat- 
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A   Maple   Roadway. 


ural  and  at  the  same  time  roads  and 
homes.  The  choice  lies  between  human- 
ized and  brutalized  nature.  We  have 
the  humanized  landscape,  where  nocks 
browse  upon  brown  pasture-lots  or  stand 
upon  the  hill-side  in  the  cool  shade  of 
hemlocks,  which  have  been  spared  the 
axe  because  of  their  dark,  sombre  beau- 
ty and  their  shade.  "We  have  it  in  the 
lush  meadow,  where  cows  feed  knee- 
deep  in  tender  grass,  or  cool  them- 
selves in  the  swale  beneath  willows 
which  the  thoughtful  agriculturalist 
has  planted  or  suffered  to  remain  where 
they  grew.  We  feel  the  human  touch 
in  the  belt  of  mixed  timber  trees  which, 
by  grace  of  its  owner,  sweej)s  around 
the  curve  of  the  mountain,  between 
rich  pasture  and  fertile  field,  clothing 
the  valley  in  mystery,  cherishing  in  its 
seclusion  the  fragile  blossoms  of  the 
woodland,  and  hiding  from  the  prying 
and  unfriendly  the  haunt  of  the  squir- 
rel and  the  nest  of  the  wood-thrush  ; 
defending  the  bickering  brooklet  which 
glides  beneath   the   ferns,  lapping  the 


roots  of  the  beeches  until  it  flashes  into 
view  at  the  roadway,  and  goes  singing 
beneath  the  bridge. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  could  be 
more  forlorn  and  brutalizing  than  a 
great  stretch  of  denuded  timber-land, 
where  the  trees  have  been  mercilessly 
hewn  down,  big  and  little,  old  and 
young !  The  marketable  sticks  have 
been  taken  away,  and  the  small  trees, 
the  limbs  and  branches  are  left  prone 
— an  unsightly  tangle,  waiting  to  take 
fire  on  some  dry  summer  day.  and  to 
burn  the  scant  soil  down  to  the  rock,  to 
remain  barren  and  repulsive  forever. 

What  could  be  more  barbarous  than 
long,  leaning  jules  of  cord-wood,  hem- 
lock bark,  and  boards,  skirting  the 
wheel  way.  and  menacing  the  passer-by, 
while  mountains  of  sawdust,  left  by  the 
travelling  steam  saw-mill,  lie  yellow  in 
the  sun  ? 

Often  do  we  see  the  roadside  near 
dwellings  made  a  dumping-ground  for 
all  kinds  of  rubbish,  broken-down  carts 
and  wheels,  old  boards  and  rotten  roof 
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The  Tin   Pedler. 


shingles,  wheelbarrows,  wagon  -  tires, 
old  boots  and  horse-collars.  The  build- 
ings themselves  are  often  neglected. 
Pigsties,  hen-coops,  and  other  accesso- 
ries are  placed  in  unnecessary  and  inex- 
cusable prominence,  and  so  utterly  out 
of  key  with  all  that  is  comely  or  pleas- 
ing as  to  be  offensive  in  the  extreme. 

I  know  so  well,  from  experience,  the 
kindly  hospitality  of  the  undemonstra- 
tive New  Englander,  that  I  am  con- 
vinced, if  he  could  be  made  to  see  the 
imjiortauce  to  the  stranger  of  first  im- 
pressions received  upon  the  highway, 
he  would  be  willing  to  do  for  his  guests 
that  which  he  has  not  found  it  neces- 
sary to  do  for  himself.  Once  engaged 
in  the  work  of  beautifying  the  roads,  he 
would  find  the  pursuit  profitable,  and 
would  continue  it  to  his  own  lasting 
pleasure  and  advantage. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  any 
action  in  this  direction  be  governed 
by  correct  principles,  applied  with  re- 
ciprocal uniformity  throughout  the 
towns.  To  this  end,  I  think  it  wise  for 
those  whose  business  it  is  to  search  for 
the  beautiful,  and  discover  and  appro- 
priate her  secrets,  to  offer  helpful  crit- 
icisms and  suggestions,  to  aid  the  inex- 
perienced in  aesthetic  matters.  It  is 
also  the  duty  of  those  who  have  had 
tin  advantage  of  travel,  and  of  superior 
taste  and  education — and  such  men  are 
to   be  found   in   every  community — to 


form  societies  for  interchange  of  ideas 
regarding  that  which  is  appropriate 
and  consistent,  and  to  promote  co-op- 
eration between  the  towns.  Many  such 
men  are  now  producing  object-lessons 
upon  their  own  domains,  but  in  a  lar- 
ger sense  and  on  a  grander  scale  much 
more  effective  work  remains  to  be  done. 

I  have  observed  that  the  average 
dweller  in  the  country,  as  a  rule,  does 
not  see  the  landscape  as  a  picture,  with 
distance,  middle  distance,  and  fore- 
ground. If  you  point  out  a  beautiful 
vista,  with  mist-veiled  niountain-rjeak 
seen  through  overhanging  branches, 
rendered  vague,  distant,  and  aerial  by 
contrast  with  the  rocks  and  herbage  at 
your  feet,  he  expresses  a  determination 
to  take  you  to  a  place  "  where  you  can 
see  something  "  as  soon  as  he  gets  through 
haying.  He  then  conducts  you  to  some 
barren  hill-top,  "  the  height  of  land,"  and 
bids  you  look  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  regretting  that  he  hasn't  a  spy- 
glass by  the  aid  of  which  you  could  see 
still  farther. 

First  of  all,  then,  we  should  look  at 
scenes  as  pictures,  remembering  that 
the  foreground  is  quite  as  important  as 
the  distance.  These  are  elements  of 
beauty  which  are  interdependent,  hence 
chopping  down  the  trees  and  destroying 
the  foreground  may  not  add  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  picture  but  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  totally  destroy  it.     It  is  just  here 
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that  the  greatest  conservatism  should 
be  used.  Never  cut  down  a  fine  tree 
by  the  roadway  until  you  have  consid- 
ered its  claims  to  use  or  beauty  from 
every  possible  standpoint  —  at  every 
season  of  the  year. 

Do  not  put  the  axe  to  it  until  you 
have  consulted  such  of  your  neighbors 
as  you  know  love  trees.  Re- 
llect  that  it  takes  many  years 
to  produce  a  fine  tree  ;  you 
will  then  be  willing  to  give 
one  year  to  the  consideration 
of  its  claims  upon  your  fos- 
tering care.  If,  at  last,  some 
doubt  remains,  give  the  tree 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and 
spare  it.  Be  sure  that  if  you 
make  a  mistake  in  destroy- 
ing a  noble  tree  you  may 
reduce  the  value  of  your  ad- 
joining property  by  more 
than  the  worth  of  your  best 
horse  or  cow. 

Remember,  also,  that  in 
European  countries,  where 
time  has  shown  the  econo- 
mic value  of  trees  to  succeed- 
ing generations,  the  best 
thought  has  crystallized  into 
laws  which  forbid  their  care- 
less destruction,  even  upon 
one's  own  ground.  Such 
laws  are  eminently  wise  and 
humane.  Variety  in  fore- 
grounds is  an  important  ele- 
ment, and  in  trimming  out 
crowded  roadside  growth 
good  specimens  of  various 
species  should  be  selected 
for  preservation,  rather  than 
many  of  the  same. 

In  view  of  the  wide-spread 
ignorance  of  the  character 
and  species  of  trees,  and  the 
added  interest  which  a  knowledge  of 
them  gives,  I  would  suggest  to  village 
improvement  societies  and  to  private 
owners  the  advisability  of  placing  me- 
tallic labels  upon  good  and  conspicuous 
specimens,  giving  the  common  and  bo- 
tanical names,  as  is  done  in  our  parks. 

Lamson's  Hill,  in  the  town  to  which 
this  article  refers,  presented  to  me  a 
beautiful  and  humane  suggestion  for 
the  planting  of  shade-trees.     The  hill 


is  long  and  difficult  of  ascent,  but  the 
forethought  of  some  kind  soul  has  bor- 
dered the  road  upon  either  side  with 
sugar  -  maples  and  chestnuts  which 
have  grown  to  maturity  ;  meeting  over- 
head, they  afford  dense  and  cooling 
shade  for  man  and  beast  the  whole  day 
long.     The  undergrowth  was  evidently 
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kept  down  during  the  early  life  of  the 
trees.  The  shade  is  now  sufficient  to 
prevent  growth  below,  and  the  large, 
strong  trunks  rise  eight  or  ten  feet 
above  the  stone  walls  to  the  lower 
branches,  which  sj^ring  horizontally 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  framing  delicious 
vistas  of  distant  mountain  and  near 
pasture-lot,  and  allowing  free  play  to 
the  cooling  breeze.  Meantime  the  little 
downy  woodpecker  ho})s  diligently  over 
the  furrowed  bark,  and  the  robin  teaches 
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her  young  to  care  for  themselves  among 
the  branches. 

If  you  have  ever  broiled  in  an  open 
wagon,  with  the  thermometer  in  the 
nineties,  over  a  long,  barren,  and  dusty 
hill,  your  feeling  heart  tormented  with 
pity  for  your  panting  and  sweating 
horse  ;  the  varnish  upon  the  wagon 
stewing  and  odorous  in  the  sun ;  the 
leather  of  the  cushion  upon  which  you 
sat  too  hot  to  rest  the  hand  upon  ;  the 
air  pulsing  with  the  ascending  waves  of 
heat  ;  your  discomfort  intensified  by 
the  hectoring  cry  of  the  cicada — you 
can  understand  how  I  blessed  that  dear 
heart  of  a  former  generation,  who  un- 
selfishly planted  those  trees  for  poster- 
ity. Why  should  not  this  plan  be  car- 
ried out  upon  all  exposed  and  barren 
hills? 

Upon  the  same  road  I  came  upon  an 
apple-tree,  very  near  the  wheelway,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  it  had  been  graft- 
ed years  before  with  the  Porter  aj)ple. 
How  grateful  was  that  ripe  and  cooling 
fruit !  How  heartily  did  I  thank  that 
good  Lamson  of  a  past  generation  for 
his  kindly  thought  of  the  wayfarer  and 
the  stranger  ! 

Here  was  another  hint :  it  would  cost 
but  little  for  each  farmer  to  set  a  graft 
in  every  wild  apple-tree  which  grows 
along  his  frontage,  mocking  the  stranger 
whose  temerity  leads  him  to  test  its 
sour  and  puckering  pulp. 

A  little  care  bestowed  upon  the 
huckleberry,  blackberry,  and  raspberry 
bushes  which  grow  naturally  along  the 
roads  would  repay  abundantly  the  effort 
required.  "With  judicious  planting  and 
grafting  the  roadway  should  easily  pro- 
duce enough  apples  and  pears  and  ber- 
ries to  satisfy  the  sojourner  and  supply 
every  poor  family  in  the  town  with  all 
they  could  use. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  single  point  in 
the  constructive  work  of  roads  where 
artistic  design  can  be  more  effectively 
used  than  in  the  building  of  bridges. 
There  are  examples  of  eminently  beau- 
tiful arched  stone  bridges  in  Hillsboro', 
N.  H.,  in  use  for  generations,  which  are 
still  in  perfect  order,  showing  that  an 
artistic  bridge  may  be  a  serviceable  one 
as  well. 

Drinking-fountains  are  by  no  means 
as  frequent  as  they  should  be  about 
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the  towns,  and  the  guide-boards  are  a 
constant  puzzle.  Driving  to  a  neigh- 
boring village,  the  first  finger-post  I 
met  with  said  Francistown,  seven  miles  ; 
about  two  miles  farther  on,  another 
said  six  and  a  quarter  miles ;  the  next, 
four  and  a  quarter  miles ;  the  next, 
five  miles.  The  untrustworthiness  of 
these  false  guides  suggests  that  a  large 
amount  of  guesswork  has  governed 
their  placing,  or  that  different  standards 
have  been  employed  in  the  measuring. 
There  are  various  standards,  among 
them  the  ordinary  mile  of  5,280  feet, 
the  Irish  mile  of  6,720  feet,  the  Ger- 
man mile  of  24,318  feet,  and  the  Swiss 
mile  of  9,153  yards.  It  is  thus  a  mat- 
ter of  some  importance  to  the  traveller 
whether  he  have  an  American,  an  Irish, 
a  German,  or  a  Swiss  mile  to  ride  or 
walk.  However,  these  deceiving  finger- 
posts usually  point  one  in  the  right  di- 
rection, and  are  far  better  that  none. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  find  one's  self  at 
the  fork  of  two  roads  in  a  desolate 
region,  at  the  approach  of  darkness, 
with  nothing  to  direct  one,  and  this  is 
not  an  uncommon  experience  in  New 
England.  If  one  could  always  meet  a  cit- 
izen at  these  puzzling  points — But  then, 
the  information  about  the  "  main  trav- 
elled," etc.,  is  not  always  easy  to  follow. 

One  day,  with  a  party  of  "  fellow- 
boarders,"  I  was  driving  to  a  glen 
which  bears  the  dismal  name  of  Purga- 
tory. We  became  somewhat  doubtful 
if  we  were  on  the  right  road  and  halted 
for  consultation.  A  country  pedler 
with  his  tin  trunks  hove  in  sight.  Our 
party  was  a  merry  one,  and  perhaps  the 
old  man  unjustly  surmised  that  some 
of  the  levity  which  he  witnessed  was  at 
his  expense.  I  asked  him  if  he  knew 
the  way  to  Purgatorv,  and  he  answered 
— "Y-e-s." 

An  awkward  pause  ensued,  followed 
by  a  burst  of  laughter  at  my  expense. 
I  then  begged  him  to  impart  the  de- 
sired information  to  us,  and  he  said. 
"You'll  git  there  if  ye  keep  right  on 
'bout's  your  goin'." 

Returning  along  a  roadway  made  ex- 
tremely narrow  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  bushes,  which  contracted  it  to 
the  width  of  a  single  vehicle,  and 
turning  a  bend,  we  were  confronted  by 
a    loaded    ox -team,    which    completely 
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blocked  up  the  narrow  way.  The 
driver  of  the  oxen,  who  was  still  some 
distance  from  us,  at  once  began  a  vig- 
orous "  Gee,  Buck — who  hish,  Duke  !  " 
forcing  the  heavy  load  into  the  bushes 
and  giving  us  nearly  all  the  road. 
Trembling  at  thought  of  the  conse- 
quences, had  he  been  less  obliging,  we 
thanked  him  heartily  for  his  kindness 
as  we  passed  on. 

"  What  do  you  want  ter  thank  me  for? 
Do  you  think  a  man's  agoin'  ter  make 
a  hog  of  himself  jist  b'cause  he's  gut  a 
good  chance  ?  " 

I  attribute  the  rapidly  increasing 
growth  of  bushes,  which,  in  long 
reaches,  crowd  upon  the  wheelway, 
shutting  out  the  breezes  of  summer 
and  the  splendor  of  hill  and  mountain 
and  meadow,  to  the  modern  road-ma- 
chine. No  doubt,  if  properly  used, 
this  machine  saves  labor.  The  ten- 
dency, however,  is  to  depend  too  much 
upon  it.  It  is  usually  made  to  scrape 
along  close  to  the  wheelway  only,  re- 
turning from  the  gutter  the  loose  mate- 
rial washed  down  by  showers.  This 
material  does  not  unite  with  the  solid 
roadbed,  and  is  washed  back  again  by 
the  next  rain.  The  always  aggressive 
bushes,  now  undisturbed,  gain  a  foot- 
hold, and  will  quickly  monopolize  the 
soil.  The  old-fashioned  plough  and 
scraper,  aided  by  spade  and  hoe,  used 
to  range  all  the  way  from  the  road  to 
the  fences  in  search  of  good  serviceable 
road  material. 

Bushes  and  shrubs  should  be  so 
thinned  out  that  the  entire  roadway 
from  fence  to  fence  would  be  discern- 
ible between  groups,  preserving  its 
breadth  and  airiness.  Conspicuously 
beautiful  shrubs,  like  the  shad-bush,  the 
barberry  and  black  alder,  and  the  way- 
side flowers,  should  be  encouraged,  at 
the  same  time  the  entire  wayside  growth 
should  be  kept  under  proper  restraint. 

The  old  stump  fences,  of  which  rem- 
nants remain,  are  weirdly  picturesque 
relics  of  the  early  days,  when  the  set- 
tlers cut  down  the  primeval  forests  and 
cleared  the  land. 

They  will  soon  vanish  entirely.  The 
stone  walls  of  New  England  are  eminent- 
ly appropriate  and  picturesque.  The  in- 
dividual bowlders  which  form  them  are 


fine  exponents  of  the  law  of  variety,  both 
in  form  and  color.  So  many  elements 
of  beauty,  of  interest,  of  utility  and  ap- 
propriateness dwell  within  them,  that  I 
earnestly  protest  against  their  neglect, 
which  is  apparent  everywhere.  It  may 
be  easier  to  stretch  a  barbed  wire  above 
than  to  repair  their  gaps,  but  how  de- 
grading the  effect ! 

I  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  cemeteries  throughout 
rural  New  England  present  a  picture  of 
inattention  which  is  painfully  repulsive 
and  out  of  tune  with  all  that  is  humane 
and  tender. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the 
removal  of  door-yard  fences,  which  has 
been  advised  by  village  improvement 
societies,  and  carried  out  by  many,  has 
proved  a  detriment  to  the  beauty  of  New 
England  roads  and  homes.  White  paint- 
ed picket-fences  used  to  protect  a  wealth 
of  iris,  larkspur,  day-lilies,  hollyhocks, 
Boston  balsams,  and  climbing  roses 
which  arched  about  the  door,  where  now 
is  bare  and  unattractive  space.  Femi- 
nine love  of  blossoms  still  asserts  it- 
self in  potted  plants,  which  shrink  for 
protection  upon  the  piazza,  fearing 
the  trampling  hoof  of  horned  cattle  or 
the  blighting  visits  of  the  omnipresent 
dog. 

When  an  artist  paints  a  good  picture 
he  endows  it  with  a  leading  motive,  or 
idea,  which  runs  through  the  whole  per- 
formance, concentrating  at  some  focal 
point,  where  the  enlightened  eye  and 
mind  may  rest  satisfied.  From  the  very 
nature  of  roads,  and  the  uses  for  which 
they  exist,  the  leading  idea,  or  motive, 
is  the  human  element.  In  developing 
their  picturesque  beauty,  each  landed 
proprietor  should  bear  this  in  mind,  and 
see  to  it  that  every  rod  of  his  frontage 
reflects  his  humanizing  and  refining 
care,  while  all  that  is  tender  and  human 
in  his  living  roadway  picture  should 
converge  and  focalize  at  a  flowery  door- 
yard  and  rose-embowered  entrance. 

The  wayfarer  would  pause  to  admire, 
and  to  hope  that  his  weary  feet  might 
some  day  find  rest  at  such  a  placid  haven. 
If  he  should  be  disposed  to  knock,  and 
ask  for  a  pink  or  a  pansy,  he  could  do 
so  with  confidence,  for  love  and  gentle- 
ness would  have  hung  their  perfumed 
banners  upon  the  outer  wall. 
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Culture  and 
Byron. 


THE  author  of  "Thirty-two  Ballades  in 
Blue  China  "  some  time  ago  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  announcement  of  Mr. 
Henley's  new  edition  of  Byron  to  express  the 
opinion  that  Byron  is  forgotten.  "  A  country 
bookseller  "  had  recently  told  him  that  Byron 
was  "  not  so  much  asked  for  as  the  other 
poets."  Mr.  Lang  had  no  tears  to  shed.  On 
the  contrary,  he  exulted  in  the  situation,  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  Zeitgeist.  He  remarked 
that  as  a  boy  Byron  had  "  bored  "  him  "  dread- 
fully," and  appeared  to  him  "  tedious,  false, 
theatrical,  and  inharmonious"  —  a 
curious  crescendo  of  censure.  "  Of 
course,  Byron,  like  Shakespeare,  was 
'  a  clayver  man,'  "  he  admitted,  but  such  an 
admission  needs  too  much  qualification  really 
to  count.  Finally,  he  exclaimed  that  he.  knew 
what  Mr.  Stevenson  meant  in  calling  Byron  a 
"  cad,"  though  he  deplored  such  language. 
As  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked  that  if'l  should 
call  Mr.  Lang's  causerie  "  prattle  "  every  one 
would  know  (or  rather  "  feel,"  as  Arnold,  who 
invented  this  happy  turn,  has  it)  what  was 
meant,  but  that  would  not  make  the  epithet 
an  apposite  one,  unless  there  were  other  and 
decidedly  stronger  reasons  for  its  apposite- 
ness.  That,  however,  is  unimportant.  What 
is  interesting  is  to  consider  whether  Mr. 
Lang  is  right  in  believing  that  Byron's  vogue 
and  fame  are  really  smitten  by  the  Zeit- 
geist with  eternal  frost,  and  why  he  takes 
the  view  of  Byron  that  he  does. 

As  to  the  first,  when  Mr.  Henley's  and  Mr. 
Murray's  editions  appear  we  shall  see.  The 
demand  for  them,  if  considerable,  will  out- 
weigh the  evidence  of  "  a  country  bookseller." 
And  they  will  be  likely,  in  any  event,  to  pro- 
voke expressions  of  opinion,  from  which  the 
Zeitgeist's  real  opinion  of  the  matter  may  be 
inferred  more  accurately  than  from  Mr.  Lang's 


guesswork.  Meantime,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  wager  that  the  Zeitgeist,  alive  to  his  own 
interests,  as  we  know  him  to  be,  will  prove 
rather  friendly  to  Byron  than  otherwise. 
Byron  certainly  had  his  ephemeral  side.  He 
was  undoubtedly,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  dandy, 
and  the  Zeitgeist  is  unfavorable  to  dandies. 
But  he  was  not  all  a  dandy,  nor  intellectually 
speaking,  was  he  a  dandy  at  all.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Swinburne,  whom  Mr.  Lang  cites  as 
"  apparently  "  agreeing  with  him  about  By- 
ron against  "  Mr.  Henley  and  the  Poet  Lau- 
reate," has  testified  to  his  "  splendid  and 
imperishable  excellence  of  sincerity  and 
strength."  Besides,  Mr.  Lang  would  not 
be  likely  to  object  to  him  as  a  dandy.  His 
main  charge  is  that,  owing  to  a  premonitory 
intimation  from  the  Zeitgeist,  he  was  bored 
by  Byron  as  a  boy,  and  even  then  found  him 
"inharmonious."  But,  then,  Mr.  Lang  was 
probably  not  a  very  representative  boy,  and  it 
is  highly  likely  that  he  interpreted  the  oracle 
less  wisely  than  the  ordinary  boy,  who  is  apt 
now  and  then  to  hit  it  off  very  happily  with 
the  Zeitgeist.  As  the  kind  of  man  naturally 
developed  from  the  boy  bored  by  the  in- 
harmoniousness  of  Byron,  he  is  a  still  less 
representative  witness,  I  should  think,  to 
testify  to  the  enduring  fame  of  "  splendid 
and  imperishable  excellence  of  sincerity 
and  strength,"  because  "  inharmoniousness  " 
grows  on  that  kind  of  a  boy  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  its  influence  upon  boys  and  men 
in  general. 

Now,  we  can  only  judge  of  what  the  Zeit- 
geist really  thinks  by  observing  what  boys 
and  men  in  general  think  and  how  they  feel 
after  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time.  No  conceiv- 
able amount  of  culture  is  as  good  a  guide. 
Culture  is,  indeed,  peculiarly  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken about  the  Zeitgeist's  real  sentiments  in 
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just  this  matter  of  sincerity  and  strength. 
For  sincerity  and  strength  it  has  itself  no 
especial  savor.  Its  critical  value  consists 
rather  in  its  sensitiveness  to  other  qualities — 
qualities  such  as  delicacy,  grace,  precision, 
penetration,  form,  perfection,  and  so  forth — 
qualities,  certainly,  which  it  is  impossible  to 
estimate  too  highly,  and  which  yet  appeal  so 
little  to  the  Paphlagonian  man  that  but  for 
the  criticism  of  culture  they  would  run  great 
risk  of  being  overlooked  or  depreciated  by 
him.  Culture  has  first  and  last  winced  a  good 
deal  at  Byron  for  offending  its  taste,  and  this 
is  entirely  proper,  of  course.  It  is  impossible 
to  defend  bad  taste.  But  one  should  bear  in 
mind  that  to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
taste  is  to  be  lacking  in  it  one's  self,  and  when 
Mr.  Lang  attributes  his  youthful  yawnings 
over  the  "  Siege  of  Corinth  "  to  the  monitions 
of  the  Zeitgeist,  and  argues  from  them  that 
Byron's  poetry  is  superficial  and  ephemeral, 
one  may  say  that  his  taste  lacks,  at  least,  the 
element  of  catholicity.  On  the  whole,  the 
only  remedy  for  culture  that  errs  through 
eclectic  limitedness  is,  perhaps,  more  culture, 
and  it  may  very  well  be  one  of  the  ironies  of 
the  Zeitgeist  that  the  critic,  once  subject  to 
the  thrall  of  culture,  must  keep  on  cultivating 
his  mind  and  taste  as  well  as  his  art  if  he 
would  avoid  remaining  in  the  Enchanted 
Land  of  dilettanteism  instead  of  reaching  the 
serene  heights  of  the  Celestial  City.  It  is 
to  be  remembered  that  such  authoritative 
apostles  of  culture  as  Goethe  and  Matthew 
Arnold  agree  with  "  Mr.  Henley  and  the  Poet 
Laureate  "  rather  than  with  Mr.  Lang  as  to 
Byron  :  that  Goethe  called  him  "  the  greatest 
talent  of  the  century,"  and  that  Arnold 
prophesied  "We  shall  turn  our  eyes  again, 
and  to  more  purpose,  upon  this  passionate  and 
dauntless  soldier  of  a  forlorn  hope,  who,  ig- 
norant of  the  future  and  unconsoled  by  its 
promises,  nevertheless  waged  against  the  con- 
servatism of  the  old  impossible  world  so  fiery 
a  battle." 

Perhaps,  after  all,  it  is  Mr.  Lang's  interest 
in  that  "  old  impossible  world  "  and  his  dis- 
gust at  the  disrespect  with  which  Byron 
treated  it  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  his  feeling 
for  Byron.  This,  at  any  rate,  would  explain 
his  satisfaction  with  Mr.  Stevenson  for  calling 
him  a  "  cad."  But  if  Toryism  and  "  taste  " 
are  to  stand  and  fall  together,  he  can  rest 
assured  that  the  Zeitgeist  will  spare  the  lat- 
ter as  little  as  it  has  the  former. 


The  Dog  Days. 


AFTER  all,  there  is  really  no  dull  season 
in  all  the  year;  for  what  is  the  dull 
^  season  for  one  lot  of  people  is  the 
busy  season  for  another,  and  the  dullest 
month  in  town  is  the  liveliest  in  the  country. 
Take  the  very  dog  days,  when  advertising  is 
slack  in  the  newspapers,  and  no 
lawyer  who  respects  himself  goes 
near  his  office,  when  the  dressmakers  fold 
their  hands  in  their  laps,  and  water  runs  low 
in  the  streams,  and  the  mills  shut  down  or 
shorten  time.  It  seems  a  dead  month  to  the 
superficial  observer,  but  there  is  some  sort 
of  harvest  going  on  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  :  builders  are  building,  architects  are 
looking  after  them  more  or  less,  factories 
are  hustling  to  get  their  fall  orders  filled  out, 
the  excursion  business  is  at  its  height  on  the 
railroads,  and,  this  year,  the  great  national 
industry  of  electing  a  new  President  is  be- 
ginning to  get  under  way.  August  is  a  busy 
month,  after  all.  If  the  exigencies  of  the 
calendar  demanded  that  we  should  spare  it 
now  and  then  out  of  the  year,  we  should  come 
to  realize  its  value,  and  think  of  it  with  greater 
respect.  What,  for  one  thing,  would  court- 
ship do  without  it  ?  Courtship  requires  some 
leisure  and  a  reasonable  degree  of  propinquity. 
In  August,  vacations  abound,  and  in  town 
hours  of  labor  are  short  for  many  of  those 
who  cannot  get  away  ;  so  that  young  men  and 
maidens  meet  for  longer  periods  and  under 
circumstances  less  adapted  to  distract  their 
minds  from  one  another  than  at  other  times. 
Courtship  is  the  natural  incident  of  holidays, 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five. 
After  that,  summer  habits  begin  to  grow  fixed, 
matrimonial  purposes  begin  to  grow  more  in- 
telligent and  less  sentimental,  and  possible 
partners  who  have  passed  their  twenty-fifth 
year  without  becoming  engaged  are  liable  to 
pursue  detached  courses  for  several  years 
longer,  until  they  are  actually  ready  to  marry, 
and  can  see  their  way  to  the  keeping  of  a 
house.  The  late  Senator  Conkling  once  be- 
gan a  famous  political  speech  with  an  allusion 
to  the  experience  of  a  certain  old  woman,  who 
said  that  she  had  found  that  when  she  lived 
through  the  month  of  February  she  always 
lived  through  the  rest  of  the  year.  It  would 
be  over-rash  to  assure  the  parents  of  mar- 
riageable children  that  if  their  offspring  get 
through  the  month  of  August  unentangled 
they  are  proof  for  another  year  against  an 
unsuitable  match.     Young  people  do  fall  in 
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love  in  other  months  than  August ;  but,  still, 
August  is  a  dangerous  time,  and  should 
be  planned  for  with  discretion  by  heads  of 
families  who  wish  that  the  alliances  of  their 
children  should  be  to  their  taste.  The  details 
of  their  precautions  must  be  left  to  themselves, 
but  of  course  they  will  bear  in  mind  that  ab- 
sence does  not  make  the  heart  grow  fonder, 
except  when  it  follows  a  more  or  less  con- 
tinuous presence ;  and  that  it  is  a  much  simpler 
matter  to  avert  an  entanglement  by  dodging 
it  beforehand  than  by  nipping  it  after  it  has 
gone  even  so  far  as  to  be  in  the  bud.  For- 
tunate are  those  parents  who  have  grown 
children  of  such  discrimination  that  they  can 
be  trusted  to  choose  wisely  for  themselves. 
August  need  have  no  anxieties  for  them,  and 
all  their  care  will  be  to  provide  a  proper  field 
for  a  serene  capacity  for  judicious  selection  to 
accomplish  its  perfect  work. 

IN  thinking  over  the  important  English 
and  American  novels  of  the  last  ten 
years,  one  wonders  why  the  heroes  and 
heroines  are  so  unreal.  Small  measure  of 
life    is   granted  them.     We  look  for  human 

beings,  and  find  mental    attitudes. 

e  Decay  of      .  ...  ,. 

...         Any      philosophic,      economic,    or 
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scientific  opinion  suffices  for  a  pub- 
lic that  apparently  does  not  discriminate  be- 
tween people  and  arguments.  There  may  be 
feeling  about  feeling  or  about  a  way  of  think- 
ing, but  simple  emotion  is  nearly  obsolete. 
One  feels  a  kind  of  chill  at  the  end  of  the 
modern  novel  where  two  intellectual  convic- 
tions meet  to  go  hand  in  hand  down  the  long 
discussion  misnamed  life,  or  separate  to 
wander  forever  along  different  lines  of 
thought. 

It  is  significant  that  the  novelists  who 
grasp  life  through  a  notion  of  life  are  for  the 
most  part  women.  To  a  woman  we  owe 
the  scientific  determinism  embodied  in  the 
curly-headed  Tito.  To  a  woman  we  owe  the 
incarnate  dogmatic  doubt  in  "  Robert  Els- 
mere."  It  was  a  woman  who  personified 
disease  in  "  The  Heavenly  Twins."  It  was  a 
woman  who  dramatized  the  "  Westminster 
Shorter  Catechism  "  in  John  Ward.  It  was 
a  woman  who  created  "  Marcella." 


"  Now  clear-eyed  Athene  shaped  a  phan- 
tom fashioned  in  a  woman's  form." 

One  wonders  at  times  how  the  passion 
motifs  of  past  ages  would  look  if  translated 
into  terms  of  the  fiction  of  to-day.  Othello 
would  be  maddened  by  the  consciousness 
that  he  was  jealous  of  an  idea.  A  lover  would 
be  the  last  thing  to  be  feared.  It  would  be 
a  notion,  something  that  he  could  not  smother 
nor  yet  refute,  that  would  rob  him  of  his  peace. 
Juliet  would  probably  disapprove  of  Romeo's 
ideal  of  love  and  would  find  some  way  of 
committing  emotional  suicide.  Perhaps  she 
would  study  philosophy.  As  for  poor  Lear, 
his  daughters  would  be  away  on  a  philan- 
thropic mission,  and  would  be  offering  up 
a  sacrifice  of  filial  neglect  on  the  altar  of 
duty. 

Is  there  already  a  reaction  against  our  se- 
verely intellectual  view  of  life  ?  One  story 
whose  lyric  style  caught  something  of  the 
throbbing  of  pure  emotion  has  been  eagerly 
devoured  by  a  hungry  generation.  In  Trilby 
there  are  men  and  women  human  to  the 
touch.  Hall  Caine  dares  cope  with  human 
passion.  But  the  spectacular  emotions  of 
his  heroes  have  in  them  something  too  re- 
mote to  win  our  sympathy.  We  cannot  all 
have  platforms  on  which  to  pass  the  crises 
of  our  lives.  Meredith  still  preaches  his 
gospel  that  life  is  greater  than  any  one  idea 
of  life.  But  at  times  the  eagerness  of  the 
preacher  weakens  the  message.  His  people, 
though  not  incarnate  notions,  are  too  often 
incarnate  impulses. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  signs  of  change  one 
could  almost  think  that  in  real  life  too,  not 
fiction  only,  personality  is  fading  into  the 
abstract.  It  is  possible  that  these  impalpable 
heroes  and  heroines  represent  an  actual  loos- 
ening of  grip  on  reality  on  the  part  of  people 
supposed  to  be  alive. 

"  There  aren't  any  real  women  in  the  world 
any  longer,"  said  a  clever  critic  the  other  day. 
"  They  are  just  ideas.  You  might  fall  in 
love  with  a  half  dozen  of  them  and  not  know 
it." 

The  remark  carries  with  it  a  warning  to  a 
generation  more  interested  in  questions  about 
life  than  in  living. 


THE  COLOR  REPRODUCTIONS  OF  MR. 
BLASHFIELD'S  DECORATIVE  PANELS— 
THE  SHERMAN  MONUMENT  COMPETI- 
TION—EVOLUTION  OF  ARTISTIC  TASTE. 

A  BEAUTIFUL  example  of  contempo- 
rary art  applied  to  a  utilitarian  object 
is  the  decoration  recently  made  by  Mr. 
Edwin  Howland  Blashfield  for  a  piano,  the 
property  of  Mrs.  George  W.  Childs  Drexel. 
A  critical  description  of  it,  accompanied  by 
black  and  white  illustrations,  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Field  of  Art  for  October. 
The  charm  of  this  work  has  induced  The 
Magazine  also  to  reproduce,  or  rather  to 
translate,  in  color,  four  of  the  rectangular 
panels,  which  illustrate  allegorical  music,  and 
are  an  important  part  of  Mr.  Blashfield's 
scheme  of  decoration.  The  first  of  these 
panels  is  the  frontispiece  to  the  present  num- 
ber, and  the  series  will  be  continued  in  suc- 
ceeding issues.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in 
these  translations,  as  in  the  smaller  ones  in 
black  and  white,  the  purpose  and  environ- 
ment of  the  original  decorations  are  wholly 
changed.  It  is  necessarily  a  peculiarity  of  a 
good  piece  of  decorative  work  that  transpor- 
tation to  strange  surroundings  is  more  or  less 
fatal  (such  art  being  in  this  respect  quite  un- 
like the  easel  picture,  which  may  accommo- 
date itself  anywhere),  and  it  was  therefore 
much  to  ask  of  these  allegories  and  personifi- 
cations that  they  should  leave,  not  only  the 
almost  barbaric  splendor  of  their  gold  fram- 
ing and  their  sympathetic,  self-completing  ar- 
rangement, but  also  all  that  atmosphere,  that 
mi  lieu,  which  the  painter  had  in  view  when 
he  so  carefully  elaborated  them  as  decorations 
for  a  golden  piano  in  a  modern  drawing-room. 
To  carry  out  these  translations  successfully 
in  the  black  and  white  pages  required  most 


careful  consideration  of  many  technical  prob- 
lems, much  as  the  sculptor  has  to  modify  very 
materially  his  processes  when  he  is  modelling 
for  bronze  or  carving  wood  instead  of  chisel- 
ling marble.  It  is  evident  that  black  and 
white  reproductions  give  a  certain  greater 
truthfulness  of  "  values  "  than  color  prints, 
and  that  the  latter  naturally  are  truer  in  a  more 
obvious  manner.  But  this  color  could  not  be 
a  fac-simile  of  the  original.  To  make  head 
against  the  gold  of  his  environment  on  the 
piano  the  painter  put  in  his  back -grounds 
in  very  rich  blue  and  greenish-blue  mosaic, 
but  in  the  reproductions  for  the  frontispieces 
he  had  to  find  some  new  harmonious  me- 
dium. Therefore  the  backgrounds  have  been 
changed  to  gold,  and  a  tint  has  been  spread 
around  the  whole  panel  to  soften  the  transi- 
tion to  the  white  margins.  The  colors  had 
to  be  modified,  heightened  or  lowered,  so 
that  the  e?isemble  might  tell  as  harmonious- 
ly in  The  Magazine  as  it  did  on  the  piano. 
All  the  changes  made  were  worked  out 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  artist  him- 
self. .These  pictures  are  particularly  striking 
exemplifications  of  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary attributes  of  good  art ;  although  they 
stand  alone  here,  instead  of  being  in  con- 
junction with  their  companion  panels,  each, 
by  virtue  of  its  individuality,  presents  itself 
as  a  well-ordered,  complete,  and  decorative 
composition. 

THE  Sherman  monument  competition 
furnishes  much  food  for  reflection 
upon  the  management  of  public  art 
matters  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
threshed-out  story  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee,  having  in  charge  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  General  Sherman  in  Washing- 
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ton,  pushed  aside  the  advice  of  the  jury  of  ex- 
perts who  had  been  invited  to  pass  judgment 
on  the  designs  and  made  a  selection  thor- 
oughly their  own.  The  committee  probably 
did  this  for  one  of  two  reasons — it  thought 
the  preferred  designs  of  the  jury  were  bad 
art,  or  it  thought  the  characterizations  were 
bad  portraits.  Either  objection  would  be  well 
taken  if  proved  to  be  well  founded.  But  was 
either  of  them  well  founded  ?  And  who  is 
the  better  judge  of  this — the  jury  of  experts 
or  the  committee  of  the  Society  of  the  Army 
of  Tennessee  ?  Evidently  the  committee 
thought  at  first  that  the  jury  of  experts  was 
the  better  judge,  else  why  did  it  seek  its 
advice  ?  And  the  first  thought  of  the  com- 
mittee was  better  than  its  second  thought. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  in  this  age  of  the 
world  of  the  superior  value  of  expert  knowl- 
edge. The  whole  progress  of  mankind  is 
based  on  differentiation  and  the  study  of 
separate  branches  by  special  students,  and 
the  knowledge  of  a  specialist  is  absolute  where 
that  of  an  outsider  is  merely  relative.  A 
clergyman  differing  with  a  surgeon  about  an 
operation  for  appendicitis  would  not  be  more 
ludicrous  than  an  army  committee  differing 
with  a  committee  of  sculptors  about  the 
design  for  an  equestrian  statue.  It  is  certain 
that  a  body  of  artists  who  have  made  a  life 
affair  of  art  knows  more  about  it  than  a  body 
of  ex-army  officers  who  have  considered  it 
sporadically  or  not  at  all.  It  is  almost  as 
certain  that  a  body  of  sculptors,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  study  faces  and  make  likenesses, 
knows  more  about  what  constitutes  a  portrait 
than  a  body  of  laymen,  familiar  as  those  lay- 
men may  be  with  the  original.  The  sculptors 
know  what  are  the  enduring  and  salient  feat- 
ures of  a  likeness  ;  they  know  the  limitations 
of  materials  ;  they  know  what  can  and  what 
cannot  be  done.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one 
in  favor  of  their  selecting  the  better  and  the 
nobler  likeness,  and  a  hundred  to  one  in  favor 
of  their  selecting  the  better  art.  Why.  then, 
was  their  sought- for  advice  not  accepted? 
Evidently  because  the  brave  ex-generals  and 
ex-colonels  finally  concluded  that  they  knew 
more  about  art  and  portraiture  than  the  artists. 
Had  the  sculptors  asked  the  advice  of  the 
ex-generals  and  ex-colonels  about  the  plan- 
ning of  a  battle,  and  then  had  they  rejected 
that  advice,  carrying  out  a  plan  of  their  own 
to  disaster,  we  all  know  what  the  world  would 
say.     We  all  know,  too,  what  the  world  has 


said  about  sculpture  in  the  United  States 
erected  by  congressional,  municipal  and  so- 
ciety committees.  And  it  may  be  insisted 
upon  just  here  that  the  world  is  a  largely 
interested  party  in  matters  of  this  kind.  The 
Society  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  is  not  to 
please  itself  alone.  The  Sherman  monument 
is  to  be  erected  to  a  public  man  ;  it  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  public  street,  in  front  of  public 
buildings,  in  the  national  city  of  Washington. 
The  Society  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  is  not 
the  sole  proprietor  of  General  Sherman's  name 
and  fame  ;  they  belong  to  the  nation.  The 
Society  is  not  the  owner  of  the  street  or  the 
buildings  in  the  capital  ;  they  also  belong  to 
the  nation.  It  has  no  right  to  erect  a  monu- 
ment to  a  public  man  in  a  public  place  unless 
in  so  doing  it  performs  a  public  act  in  a  fitting 
and  permanent  manner.  The  Society  of  the 
Army  of  Tennessee  will  pass  away,  but  the 
monument  should  last  for  a  thousand  years. 
Who,  then,  should  be  the  satisfied  ones — the 
hundreds  of  the  Army  of  Tennessee  or  the 
millions  who  shall  pass  that  monument  in 
the  years  to  come  ?  Has  the  Society,  through 
its  committee,  pursued  the  right  course  to 
satisfy  the  public  ?  We  think  not.  It  has 
relied  upon  its  own  questionable  judgment, 
and  rejected  the  best  expert  knowledge  that 
this  country  could  produce.  It  has  virtually 
said  that  the  artist  does  not  know  his  art, 
and  that  the  portraitist  is  ignorant  of  por- 
traiture. It  had  been  hoped  that  here  in 
America  we  had  outlived  such  folly,  but  it 
seems  that  the  committee  of  the  Society  of 
the  Army  of  Tennessee  is  disposed  to  per- 
petuate it.  The  principle  that  general  infor- 
mation is  better  than  special  knowledge  is 
the  king-pin  of  all  foolishness. 

SMALL  straws  show  which  way  the 
wind  blows.  And  nothing  more  truly 
indicates  a  people's  advancement  in 
matters  of  artistic  judgment  than  its  attitude 
toward  the  little  things  of  life,  the  details  of 
its  surroundings.  The  average  citizen  is 
timid  of  asserting  his  "  inalienable  right  "  to 
a  vote  in  disposing  of  the  larger  public  art- 
commissions.  Accordingly,  by  giving  its 
works  of  this  sort  into  the  hands  of  men  of 
large  reputation,  and  by  entrusting  them  with 
complete  liberty  in  design,  a  community  some- 
times gets  a  substantial  bit  of  good  art  in  spite 
of  itself.  But  this  same  average  citizen  is 
"  bumptious  "  enough  in  tyrannizing  over  the 
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architect  and  the  furnishers  of  his  own  home, 
and  the  result  has  been  that,  in  this  Nation  of 
Homes,  the  artist,  to  whom  bad  taste  in  fur- 
nishings is  the  most  discomforting  of  all  in- 
hospitalities  has  been  a  social  outcast  from 
almost  the  whole  country. 

The  evolution  of  artistic  judgment  in  a 
people  passes,  more  or  less  gradually,  through 
these  stages  :  First,  there  is  a  scramble  for 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life  ;  herein,  of  course, 
artistic  matters  must  go  by  the  board  in  prac- 
tical entirety.  Then  follows  the  lust  of  gain  ; 
and  finance  is  the  chief  art  practised.  At 
length  comes  the  realization  that  the  com- 
munity is  rich.  With  this  rises  the  passion 
for  ostentation.  The  wealth  of  the  commu- 
nity is  advertised  more  or  less  blatantly,  and 
artists  are  summoned  primarily  to  display 
the  opulence  of  their  client.  After  the  bar- 
renness of  the  first  estate,  the  sordid  neglect 
even  of  comfort  in  the  second,  and  the  noisy 
splendor  of  the  third,  comes  a  generation 
born  into  commercial  stability  and  into  a  leis- 
ure that  opens  the  eye  to  refinement,  to  cult- 
ure and  to  the  ugliness  of  the  paternal  gew- 
gaws. This  generation  seeks  its  graces  in  a 
large  simplicity  and  a  perfect  fitness  of  each 
thing  for  its  function.  It  recognizes  the  eter- 
nal compromise  between  utility  and  beauty. 

The  salutary  decrease  in  bric-a-brac  is  a 
case  in  point.  The  usual  drawing-room  grew, 
from  a  funereal  and  awesome  mystery  opened 
only  on  state  occasions,  to  an  inextricable 
mass  of  curios,  heaped  up  without  rhyme 
or  reason  on  cabinets,  whatnots,  tables, 
door-frames,  mantles,  brackets — everywhere  ; 
until  the  general  appearance  of  the  place  re- 
sembled a  junk-shop  more  than  a  reception- 
room  for  friends,  and  the  slightest  movement 
was  actually  dangerous.  The  eye  found  no 
satisfaction,  the  body  no  comfort;  and  even 
the  bric-a-brac  was  at  a  disadvantage  from 
its  very  superabundance.  But  now,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  curio-dealer,  though  happily 
for  the  nerves  of  the  artistic,  a  soberer  sense 
is  bringing  order  out  of  the  wreck,  and  the 
beauty  of  free  space,  the  charm  of  unencum- 
bered roominess,  and  the  elegance  of  a  rich 
simplicity,*  assert  themselves  increasingly  in 
American  homes. 

Office  and  club-house  furniture  is  show- 
ing the  same  wholesome  spirit.  Where  desk- 
chairs,  lounging-chairs,  and  divans  were  once 
as  ornate,  as  stiff,  and  as  hard  as  a  Gothic 
cathedral — and  about  as   comfortable    to  sit 


on — one  now  finds  a  tendency  to  substitute 
great  arrangements  in  buxom  leather,  invit- 
ing and  soothing.  Even  the  street-cars  and 
ferry-boats  show  the  evolution.  Formerly 
they  were  upholstered  in  garish  stuffs  and 
elaborated  with  complex  friezes  and  gaudy 
panels.  Many  an  artist,  struggling  then  for 
his  very  life,  though  now  grown  into  prosperi- 
ty— one  might  mention  even  a  recently  elected 
Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy — many  an 
artist  of  present  fame  executed  these  artistic 
burdens  that  cumbered  the  old  boats  and 
street  -  cars  and  the  old  Broadway  stage- 
coaches. 

The  ferries  and  street-cars  are  now  built 
more  sensibly  of  light  woods,  managed  with 
great  simplicity,  yet  with  eminently  satisfac- 
tory effect.  Indeed,  there  are  many  preten- 
tious works  of  art — or,  at  art — that  have  less 
grace  and  taste  than  the  Broadway  cable- 
cars  with  their  plain  light  woods,  their  un- 
derrated interiors,  their  simole  lettering  and 
their  severe  outlines  conformed  primarily  to 
directness  and  utility.  Our  sleeping-cars,  un- 
fortunately, have  hardly  yet  emerged  from 
the  stratum  of  knick-knackery  and  gloom, 
though,  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  travel,  they 
have  especial  reason  to  display  good  taste. 

The  large  hotels  of  the  larger  cities  are  a 
tremendous  power  for  evil,  where  they  might 
be  missionaries  for  all  that  is  good  in  art. 
The  nouveaax-riches  from  the  smaller  cities, 
and  the  well-to-do  of  the  larger  towns,  com- 
ing to  the  metropolis,  put  up  at  the  widest- 
famed  hostelries  and  accept  as  the  gospel 
of  best  taste  —  "  art,"  they  call  it — whatever 
manifestations  of  apocryphal  judgment  they 
see  there.  A  massive  pile  of  architectural 
gingerbread  is  the  exterior  to  an  interior  of 
equally  meaningless  frippery.  Gaudy  ceil- 
ings, beds  and  chairs  groaning  with  embel- 
lishments, dining-rooms  of  riotous  design, 
offices  of  divers  marbles  and  over-much  gilt, 
parlors  of  oppressive  elegance  —  these  are 
set  up  at  once  as  the  ideals  of  beauty,  the 
summit  of  good  art.  When  the  pilgrim  goes 
back  home  he  carries  perverted  standards  that 
will  prove  a  huge  impediment  to  the  judgment 
of  many  a  later  generation. 

Still,  the  new  movement  for  better  stand- 
ards is  in  the  air,  and  a  better  day  is  on  the 
horizon  of  American  art-life.  Its  full  coming 
will  be  marked  by  a  general  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  simplicity,  breadth,  and  honest 
utility. 
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INTO  several  generations  of  American 
youth  has  been  pedagogically  instilled 
the  belief  that  the  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem in  place  of  our  present  hybrid  standards 
of  weights  and  measures  would  inaugurate  a 
period  of  unprecedented  prosperity  ;  that  it 
was  a  consummation  as  devoutly  to  be  wished 
Are  we  to  have  as  Universal  Peace,  or  the  disap- 
the  Metric  pearance  of  drunkenness.  At  least 
System  ?  t|lat;  was  ^t  impression  left  on  one 
boy's  mind  after  a  startling  tabular  exhibition 
in  his  "  Arithmetic  "  of  the  time,  the  energy 
and  the  money  that  would  not  have  been 
spent  if  we  had  been  metrical  ever  since  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  figures 
were  something  enormous.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  them  at  all.  it  is  not  so  difficult  to 
understand  the  contention  of  several  members 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  that  Con- 
gress has  in  the  coming  session  no  more  im- 
portant task,  from  the  stand-point  of  material 
gain  to  the  nation,  than  the  passage  of  a  bill, 
held  over  from  the  last  session,  for  the  com- 
pulsory adoption  of  the  Metric  System 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  bill,  in- 
troduced last  December,  furnished  material 
for  a  deal  of  debate  and  some  little  humor. 
In  its  present  amended  form  it  provides  for 
the  substitution  of  the  metric  system  imme- 
diately in  all  departments  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States  except  in  the  building, 
the  survey,  and  the  public  lands,  from  and 
after  the  first  of  July,  1898.  The  second  and 
most  important  section  provides  that  from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  1901,  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  shall 
be  the  only  legal  system  recognized  in  this 
country.  The  ultimate  standard  of  weight 
was  to  be  the  kilogramme  established  at  the 
International  Convention  of  May  20.  1875. 
with  the  ultimate  standard  of  length  the 
metre,  of  the  same  bureau. 
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It  is  a  rather  curious  psychological  fact 
that  this  bustling  race  of  Yankees,  intent 
enough  on  short-cut,  labor-saving  methods, 
and  with  small  respect  for  the  "  argument 
from  authority  " — should  have  discussed  this 
question  of  weights  and  measures  during  more 
than  a  century  without  finding  it  possible  to 
overcome  the  inertia  of  the  present  mixed  sys- 
tem. It  was  a  pet  project  with  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, as  early  as  1790,  to  introduce  the  general 
use  of  a  decimal  system.  When  Secretary  of 
State,  his  wonderfully  brilliant  and  ingenious 
mind  evolved  a  system  almost  identical  with 
that  subsequently  adopted  by  French  scien- 
tists after  a  vast  deal  of  cogitation  and  labor. 
Jefferson  urged  his  plan  on  the  Senate;  while 
the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and 
Measures  considered  it,  news  came  of  the 
movement  in  Europe  toward  a  uniform  inter- 
national system,  and  the  American  legislators 
decided  to  wait  and  see  what  the  Frenchmen 
would  do.  Though  they  saw,  we  are  still 
waiting,  these  one  hundred  and  six  years. 
Every  decade  or  so,  some  well-meaning  re- 
former in  Congress  has  brought  forward  the 
manifest  disadvantages  of  the  system  we  now 
labor  under,  and  quoted  the  figures  which 
express  our  heritage  of  laziness  in  the  matter  ; 
his  colleagues  treat  his  harmless  hobby  with 
good-natured  amusement  or  fierce  opposition 
according  to  their  mood,  and  confine  their 
enthusiasm  to  questions  which  are  attended 
with  more  picturesque  issues.  Perhaps  it 
will  not  be  until  a  presidential  candidate  is 
nominated  on  a  metrical  platform  that  relief 
will  come  to  the  irritated  metrologists  and 
the  legions  of  handicapped  clerks.  But  the 
physicists  seriously  maintain,  irrespective  of 
their  politics,  that  there  is  more  to  be  gained 
in  the  reform  they  advocate  than  in  any  cur- 
rency legislation  ahead  of  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
gress. 
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Jefferson  was  not  the  only  Father  of  the 
Republic  to  burn  the  midnight  oil  over  this 
wildly  vexing  subject.  In  1820  John  Ouincy 
Adams  put  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  labor 
in  a  report  on  weights  and  measures,  ending  a 
panegyric  on  the  metric  system  with  a  recom- 
mendation to  forego  its  benefits  because  of  the 
nuisance  of  changing  everything.  Consider- 
ing that  there  were  then  something  more  than 
one-tenth  the  number  of  citizens  that  must 
suffer  now,  and  something  less  than  one- 
hundredth  the  amount  of  disturbance  that 
might  possibly  be  created,  it  is  plain  that  Mr. 
Adams  made  a  costly  mistake.  Congress  has 
seemed,  indeed,  strikingly  loth  to  avail  itself 
of  the  luxurious  privilege  accorded  by  the 
Constitution,  of  regulating  the  standards  of 
weights  and  measures.  Not  a  single  act 
appears  until  1828,  when  the  ultimate  author- 
ity of  the  pound  troy  was  very  lamely  in- 
vested in  a  pear-shaped  lump  of  brass  copied 
from  the  imperial  troy  pound  taken  from  the 
House  of  Commons  for  that  purpose.  We 
say  lamely,  because  the  adjustment  of  this 
sacred  object  was  attained  by  the  addition  of 
certain  fine  wires  introduced  in  a  cavity  in 
the  upper  part.  This  brilliant  arrangement 
prevented  any  determination  of  the  density  of 
the  weight,  and  it  has  no  value  as  a  standard. 
After  this  achievement  our  Senators  rested 
beneath  their  laurels,  so  far  as  weights  and 
measures  were  concerned,  until  1866,  when 
John  A.  Kasson  and  Charles  Sumner,  by  dint 
of  carefully  refraining  from  delivering  the 
speeches  they  had  prepared,  secured  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  legalizing  the  use  of  the  metric 
system  throughout  the  country.  The  bill  had 
no  obligatory  clause,  however,  and  its  only 
actual  effect  was  the  introduction  of  metrical 
tables  in  text-books  on  arithmetic. 

So  the  antecedents  of  this  question,  which 
will  aid  "  free  silver  "  in  making  work  for  the 
next  Congress  are,  briefly:  In  1790,  Thomas 
Jefferson  proved  that  the  decimal  system 
would  save  an  unconscionable  amount  of 
labor ;  in  the  same  year  Congress  decided  to 
wait  to  see  what  France  would  do;  in  1820, 
John  Ouincy  Adams  also  thought  that  the 
metric  system  was  incomparably  the  best, 
but  decided  that  it  was  too  much  trouble  to 
make  a  change  ;  in  1866  Congress  enacted 
that  if  anybody  wanted  to  use  the  metric  sys- 
tem they  might  do  it  with  impunity.  Let  us 
hope  that  1896  will  bring  a  decided  addition 
to  this  meagre  record  of  legislative  endeavor. 


THREE  hundred  and  odd  summer 
schools  !  The  Bureau  of  Education 
is  the  authority  ;  and  a  really  formi- 
dable array  of  circulars,  programmes  and  cur- 
ricula which  have  reached  the  writer  would 
furnish  conviction  to  any  who  needed  visible 
support  for  the  backbone  of  these  statistics. 
This  new  method  of  occupying  and  edifying 
one's  self  in  the  vacation  months  is  very  new 
— a  growth  of  the  past  ten  years — and  it  has 
only  reached  these  surprising  dimensions  in 
1896,  though  Harvard  began  systematic 
summer  work  in  1869.  Some  of  the  schools 
are  private  ventures,  others  are  run  by  cor- 
porations or  universities,  some  are  conducted 
for  gain,  others  purely  in  the  cause 
of  knowledge.     Some  give  instruc- 


Three  Hundred 
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tion  in  a  particular  branch  of  sci- 
ence or  art ;  some  are  only  for  teachers  ;  some 
are  for  the  general  public.  This  combination 
of  the  picnic  and  the  lecture-room  has  its  fore- 
runner in  the  school  founded  by  Louis  Agas- 
siz  in  Penikese  Island  in  1873.  ^n  the  next 
year  Bishop  Vincent  laid  the  metaphorical 
corner-stone  of  Chautauqua,  and  to-day  there 
are,  in  addition  to  the  Alma  Mater,  and  her 
tens  of  thousands  of  students,  no  less  than 
fifty-nine  lesser  Chautauqua  assemblies  scat- 
tered from  California  to  Maine  and  from 
Florida  to  Oregon.  Nor  is  the  summer  fever 
for  knowledge  cooled  by  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ;  England,  and  Europe,  including 
Russia,  Norway,  and  Sweden  ;  Japan,  and 
even  the  unspeakable  Turk,  have  gone  into 
camp  under  the  banners  of  Minerva.  A  good- 
ly number  of  summer-school  prospectuses 
were  collected  that  this  paragraph  might  in- 
form the  public,  after  reference  to  the  sched- 
ules of  studies,  of  the  special  subjects  dis- 
cussed in  these  assemblies.  But  a  mere 
enumeration  would  require  several  instal- 
ments of  the  entire  department,  and  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  one  may  find  represented  every 
line  of  research — save  those  which  require 
cumbersome  laboratory  appliances  —  from 
dancing  and  violin-playing  to  Kant  and  the 
Hindoo  epics.  The  most  picturesque  pro- 
gramme, not  set  down  in  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation report — not  yet  come  into  fulfilment  at 
all.  indeed — provides  for  the  summer  cultiva- 
tion of  aesthetics,  pure  and  simple.  The  pro- 
jector has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  vaca- 
tions are  spent  idly,  or  extravagantly,  or  both  ; 
that  the  beauty  is  gone  out  of  them.  He  is  a 
serious-minded    man    of   a   reforming  tinge, 
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and  he  regrets  that  the  loveliness  of  the 
mountains,  the  sky,  and  all  that  in  them  is, 
passes  by  the  average  vacation-taker  with  no 
adequate  or  true  appreciation.  His  form  of 
summer  school  is  designed  to  train  people  in- 
to a  practical  and  outspoken  sensitiveness  to 
the  beauties  of  nature,  and  the  order  of  ex- 
ercises, as  actually  outlined  in  his  prelimina- 
ry circulars  provided,  for  instance,  for  morn- 
ing walks  in  the  pleasant  secret  places  of  the 
woods,  under  the  convoy  of,  say,  the  author 
of  "  Wake  Robin."  Instead  of  passing  by 
the  dozen  or  more  species  of  birds  which  the 
pilgrims  might  see  with  no  more  recognition 
than  of  a  bunch  of  feathers  of  this  hue  or 
that,  each  pretty  trait,  song,  and  tint  would  be 
intelligently  explained  by  the  conductor,  with, 
doubtless,  some  elucidation  of  the  poetic 
thoughts  which  should  be  aroused  in  each  in- 
stance in  a  well-trained  mind.  One  can  im- 
agine and  admire  the  opportunity  offered  by 
the  discovery  of  a  bird's  nest  and  its  store  of 
eggs,  and  the  point  where  the  less  ethereal 
discourse  of  the  natural  historian,  pur  et  sini- 
pie>  might  begin.  In  like  manner,  the  after- 
noon might  be  devoted  to  the  co-operative 
consideration  of  a  mountain  sunset,  and  there 
were  ambitious  thoughts  of  persuading  Mr. 
Ruskin  to  interpret  thus  rhetorically  the 
spiritual  beauties  of  the  White  Mountains  to 
the  band  of  summer  scholars  which  such  a 
plan,  with  judicious  advertising,  could  scarcely 
fail  to  gather.  The  flowers,  of  course,  would 
come  in  for  their  share  of  exploitation,  and  the 
prospectus  hoped  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
very  well-known  artist,  with  a  penchant  for 
floral  subjects,  to  accompany  the  peregrina- 
tions and  show  each  blossom  that  was  beau- 
tiful and  why  it  was  beautiful.  It  requires 
little  imagination  to  fill  in  the  details  of  the 
work  of  a  so-much-needed-institution. 

Rut  the  majority  of  the  hundreds  of  sum- 
mer schools  whose  sessions  are  now  in  full 
blast  make  no  such  delicate  demands  on  the 
energies  and  intellects  of  their  members. 
Most  of  them,  like  the  great  Martha's  Vine- 
yard Institute  and  the  National  Summer 
School  at  Saratoga,  are  for  teachers  exclu- 
sively. The  benefits  which  the  school-ma'am 
may  receive  from  a  three  months'  sojourn  in 
pleasant  vacation  surroundings,  with  oppor- 
tunity ever  open  to  gather  new  ideas  from 
other  school-ma'ams,  are  obvious.  No  pro- 
fession leads  into  such  a  deep  and  long  rut  as 
the  teacher's,  and  this  is  the  first  svstematic 


endeavor  to  afford  any  and  all  teachers  the 
easy  chance  to  know  what  their  fellows  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  are  doing  and  thinking. 
In  any  case,  the  vacation  of  three  or  four 
months  is  more  than  any  reasonably  ambitious 
teacher  is  willing  to  take  up  in  pure  loafing; 
it  is  a  relic  of  the  times,  not  wholly  left  be- 
hind, when  the  occupation  of  teaching  was 
looked  upon  as  a  makeshift,  a  temporary 
misfortune  preparatory  to  better  things,  or  as 
a  heartbroken  recourse  after  final  disaster. 
The  teacher  of  to-day,  whether  of  the  public 
or  private  school,  is  coming  to  be  a  man  of 
very  different  kidney.  He  is  much  more  apt 
to  hope  for  constant  advancement  in  his 
chosen  occupation  ;  he  has  a  sense  of  its  dig- 
nity, and  reads,  or  even  writes,  discourses  on 
his  "  place  "  in  the  most  serious  magazines. 
If  he  is  in  the  public  school  he  has  a  conscious- 
ness that  the  better  part  of  the  world  is  behind 
him  in  defying  the  arts  of  the  small  politician, 
and  the  unworthy  colleague  who  has  a  "  pull." 
He  flocks  together  at  stated  intervals  with  oth- 
ers of  his  kind,  and  develops  almost  as  much 
esprit  de  corps  as  a  bicyclist.  Such  a  live  young 
man  cannot  afford  to  let  his  wits  luxuriate  in 
idleness  for  three  consecutive  months,  and  it 
is  he  who  furnishes  the  legitimate  and  most 
necessary  material  for  the  summer  school. 

The  educators  best  qualified  to  judge  make 
some  criticisms  of  the  summer-school  work 
as  it  is  now  being  carried  on,  while  they 
heartily  approve  of  the  general  idea.  The 
programmes  are  too  ambitious,  they  say. 
The  work  of  each  assembly  ought  to  be  more 
carefully  specialized  ;  it  is  impossible  for  one 
slight  staff  in  three  months  to  offer  effectively 
a  scheme  of  general  culture  for  laymen  and 
special  training  for  both  experienced  and  un- 
trained teachers.  The  promise  of  ultimate 
success  lies  in  the  concentration' on  one  of 
these  three  purposes  or  the  teaching  of  a 
single  subject.  Whatever  be  their  shortcom- 
ings, their  popularity  is  a  very  much  accom- 
plished fact,  and  questions  of  Hindoo  Swamis, 
theosophists  and  sociological  celebrities  are 
coming  to  take  the  place,  in  summer-resort 
desirability,  of  fresh  eggs,  rich  cream,  and 
the  absence  of  mosquitoes. 

LORD  KELVIN'S  jubilee  furnished  very 
little  fun  for  that  dissenting  side  of 
human  nature  which  generally  has  its 
secret  innings  during  the  contemplation  of 
purely    ornamental    and   congratulatory    oc- 
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casions.  Not  many  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  men  who  were  giving  up 
their  lives  to  such  scientific  endeavor  were 
classed  with  the  odds  and  ends  of  hu- 
manity, with  court  fools  and  shady 
priests  ;  and  the  chances  were  de- 
cidedly better  for  an  admiring  audi- 
ence before  the  bonfire  which  was  to  roast 
them,  than  for  such  an  assemblage  as  gath- 
ered to  do  Lord  Kelvin  honor.  And  so 
far  from  inducing,  by  a  full  sense  of  his 
achievements,  any  slightest  opposite  current 
in  the  sympathies  of  his  auditors,  Lord  Kelvin 
was  never  more  striking  than  in  the  large 
modesty  of  his  acknowledgments — not  mere 
polite  disclaimers,  of  course.  With  the 
earnestness  and  dignity  of  the  philosopher  he 
said  :  "  One  word  characterizes  the  most 
strenuous  of  the  efforts  for  the  advancement 
of  science  that  I  have  made  perseveringly 
during  fifty-five  years  ;  that  word  is  failure.  I 
know  no  more  of  electric  and  magnetic  force 
or  of  the  relation  between  either  electricity 
and  ponderable  matter,  or  of  chemical  affinity, 
than  I  knew  and  tried  to  teach  my  students 
of  natural  philosophy  fifty  years  ago  in  my 
first  session  as  Professor.  Something  of  sad- 
ness must  come  of  failure  ;  but  in  the  pursuit 
of  science,  inborn  necessity  to  make  the  effort 
brings  with  it  much  of  the  certaminis  gau- 
dzum,  and  saves  the  naturalist  from  being 
wholly  miserable,  perhaps  even  allows  him  to 
be  fairly  happy  in  his  daily  work."  These 
words  Lord  Kelvin  spoke  to  the  six  hundred 
banqueters  come  together  to  do  him  honor  at 
the  jubilee  celebration  by  the  University  and 
City  of  Glasgow  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
his  Professorship.  Thousands  of  visitors  from 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  took  part  in 
the  three  days  of  festivities.  The  grand  old 
University 'buildings  were  decked  in  holiday 
attire,  and  an  exhibition  was  made  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  inventions  and  physical  appliances 
which  Lord  Kelvin  has  given  to  the  world.  A 
single  one  of  these,  the  apparatus  for  deep-sea 
sounding,  has  certainly  saved  thousands  of 
lives,  not  to  speak  of  hundreds  of  millions  of 


dollars,  to  the  human  race.  One  of  the  spec- 
tacular incidents  of  the  celebration  was  the 
transmission  of  a  cablegram  around  the  world, 
via  San  Francisco,  in  seven  and  a  half  min- 
utes. The  great  ocean  cable  companies, 
which  largely  owe  their  existence  to  the  Pro- 
fessor's discoveries,  were  much  represented 
from  all  parts  of  the  earth  ;  and,  indeed,  it 
was  rather  a  tribute  from  humanity  to  the 
man  whose  life  is  practically  identified  with 
half  a  century  of  the  progress  of  science  than 
a  mere  compliment  from  a  university  to  a 
professor.  Not  the  least  quality  of  his  won- 
derful mind  is  his  ability  to  grasp  both  the 
theory  and  the  application  of  scientific  truths. 
When  this  rare  fact  is  taken  into  consider- 
ation, it  is  difficult  to  name  another  living 
man  who  means  as  much  as  he  does  to  the 
world  of  science.  He  is  a  living  defense 
of  precocious  attainments  against  the  com- 
mon idea  that  an  early  maturity  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties  portends  an  equally  early 
decline.  At  eleven  he  was  already  attending 
university  classes  and  attracting  attention  to 
his  brilliant  work  ;  and  before  he  had  reached 
his  fifteenth  year  he  had,  in  the  intervals  of  a 
fortnight's  trip  to  Germany,  mastered  Fou- 
rier's Theory  of  the  Flow  of  Heat — which,  by 
the  way,  he,  while  still  in  his  teens,  defended 
against  the  attacks  of  authoritative  critics. 
He  is  now  seventy-two,  but  his  clear,  active 
brain  shows  no  signs  of  needing  rest,  nor  of 
resting  satisfied  with  the  imposing  array  of 
degrees,  which  were  lengthened  considerably 
during  the  jubilee  celebration. 

Add  to  Lord  Kelvin's  magnificent  record 
of  scientific  achievements  the  charm  of  a 
thoroughly  lovable  nature,  modest,  courteous, 
and  unaffected — Professor  Huxley,  after  their 
great  controversy,  introduced  him  as  his 
successor  to  the  presidency  of  the  British  As- 
sociation with  the  words,  "  gentler  knight 
never  broke  lance  " — and  it  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  sympathize  with  the  enthusiasm  which 
filled  Glasgow  and  its  visitors.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  every  man  to  see  honor  so  well  be- 
stowed, so  magnificently  earned. 
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THE   CITY    OF   THE   VIRGIN 


By  E  H.  Blasbfield  and  E  W.  Blashfield 


SIENA,  like  a  true  daughter  of  Rome, 
is  throned  superbly  upon  many 
hills,  but  the  wolf  and  the  twins 
watch  over  a  mediaeval  city,  and  the 
ancient  Colonia  Julia  Senensis  holds, 
higher  than  any  other  Italian  town, 
save  Florence,  the  double  symbol  of 
Church  and  State  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
the  towers  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
public  palace. 

We  have  seen  the  city  in  many  phases, 
under  black  clouds  with  hailstones, 
shining  in  stormy,  struggling  sunlight 
against  the  sculptures  of  Fonte  Gaia 
and  the  rain-streamlets  rushing  down 
its  steep  streets  ;  and  we  have  seen  it 
set  like  a  town  in  a  missal-border 
against  a  still,  flat,  blue  background  of 
sky  ;  Ave  have  seen  it  from  the  terraces 
of  the  Osservanza,  rising  above  its  walls, 
which  overhung  the  intermediate  valley, 
and  from  distant  southern  Monte  Oli- 
veto  its  towers  of  the  Mangia  and  the 
cathedral  dwindled  to  mere  pin-points. 
"We  have  strolled  through  its  narrow 
streets  at  all  times  and  at  all  seasons, 
have  blinked  at  the  dazzling  facade  of 
the  Duomo  in  the  glare  of  noon,  and 
lingered  in  the  great  Campo  when  it 
lay  white  and  still  in  the  chill  moon- 
light. We  have  watched  the  gray, 
bleak  hills  on  which  the  town  is  pedes- 
talled  turned  to  freshest,  tenderest 
green  ;  we  have  climbed  the  slopes  of 
the  olive  orchards  and  looked  through 
skurrying  snowfiakes  at  the  ramparts 
rising  above  us  ;  and  from  every  point, 
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from  without  her  gates  and  within  her 
walls,  from  the  towers  above  and  the 
valley  below,  Siena  makes  one  impres- 
sion only  upon  us  :  Etruscan  town,  Ro- 
man colony  as  she  was,  the  Middle  Ages 
set  their  seal  upon  her,  and  she  is  the 
typical  Gothic  city  of  Tuscany,  almost 
of  Italy. 

Verona  is  Siena's  only  rival,  but 
Verona  is  rosy  and  smiling  ;  Siena  is 
brown  and  truculent.  She  has  clutched 
sword  and  shield  so  tightly  that  she  can 
never  quite  lose  the  cramped  look  of  the 
defensive  attitude.  Unlike  Florence, 
she  has  not  unclasped  her  knightly 
girdle  of  battlements,  and  the  gates, 
with  port  and  ante-port  complete,  are 
far  finer  than  those  by  the  Arno  ;  the 
Romana  and  the  Pispini  look  to  this  day 
as  if  Monluc  were  still  defending  within 
and  Duke  Cosimo  besieging  without. 

Gothic  Siena  was,  not  only  in  her 
outward  appearance,  but  in  her  spirit, 
in  her  ideals,  and  in  her  art ;  Gothic  in 
her  triple  aspect  of  warrior,  saint,  and 
sybarite.  She  fought  with  spiritual 
arms  as  well  as  with  actual  weapons  ; 
she  wore  the  cowl  over  the  helmet,  and 
the  hand  which  held  the  sword  had 
grasped  the  scourge.  She  was  not 
truculent  only.  Under  the  steel  hau- 
berk was  the  embroidered  surcoat  of 
knight  and  minstrel,  and  under  the 
nun's  rough  hair-cloth  the  mystic  ec- 
stasy of  St.  Catherine.  The  Civitas 
Virginia  was  also  the  Molles  Senoe  of 
Beccadelli's  poem,  the  city  of  soft  de- 
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lights,  of  the  pleasure-seekers  of  Fol- 
gore's  sonnets,  of  the  rakes  and  bruis- 
ers of  Sermini's  and  Fortini's  tales.  It 
was  the  home  of  the  love-story  (la 
novella  amorosa),  and  it  was  in  this 
stronghold  of  saints  and  popes,  of  pie- 
tistic  painters  and  devout  conservatives, 
that  the  latent  hedonism  which  under- 
lay all  the  apparent  asceticism  of 
mediaeval  thought  and  life  took  artistic 
form. 

There  is  a  story  told  by  the  Sienese 


chroniclers  which  seems  prophetic  of 
the  city's  attitude  toward  the  Renas- 
cence. In  the  early  fourteenth  century 
an  antique  statue  of  Aphrodite  was 
found  in  an  orchard  near  the  town — 
a  relic,  probably,  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man burg.  Enthusiasts  ascribed  it  to 
Lysippos,  and  when  the  new  conduits 
were  finished  and  water  flowed  for  the 
first  time  in  the  great  square  the  image 
was  set  above  the  fountain,  which  was 
called  Fonte  Gaia,  because  of  the  joy 
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the  people  felt  at  the  sight  of  it,  some 
said,  though  others  affirmed  that  it  was 
named  to  honor  the  goddess  of  love  and 
laughter. 

For  fourteen  years  the  statue  stood, 
with  the  water  flashing  at  its  feet,  and 
during  these  years  faction  waged  more 
hotly  than  ever  before  ;  the  Campo  was 
a  field  of  slaughter,  and  the  fountain 
ran  red  as  bleeding  partisans  crawled 
to  its  margin  to  drink  and  die.  It 
seemed  as  though  strife  were  mingled 
with  its  ripples  and  discord  welled 
from  its  brim.  It  was  whis- 
pered that  these  contentions 
were  due  to  the  honor  paid 
to  a  heathen  idol  which  had 
usurped  the  place  of  Siena's 
celestial  suzerain,  and  that 
peace  would  not  be  restored 
to  the  city  until  the  goddess 
was  cast  out.  The  mediaeval 
citizen  knew  his  classics  well 
enough  to  remember  the 
mischief  Dame  Venus  had 
wrought  in  Troy- town. 

The  whispers  became 
murmurs,  the  murmurs  om- 
inous growls;  finally  the 
Council  of  the  Twelve  de- 
creed the  removal  of  the 
statue,  and  in  order  that  its 
maleficent  powers  might  be 
utilized  for  Siena's  welfare 
it  was  buried  with  thrifty 
hatred  on  Florentine  soil. 

Thus  was  antiquity  ban- 
ished from  Siena,  and  when 
all  Italy  welcomed  the  Re- 
nascence she  shut  her  gates 
against  it  ;  her  painters 
turned  with  pious  horror 
from  the  study  of  nature 
and  sprinkled  holy  water  on 
heathen  sculpture  ;  her  in- 
spired saints  looked  with 
contempt  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  pagan,  and  her  fierce, 
luxurious  nobles  had  no 
mind  to  dim  their  bright, 
hawk  eyes  over  "brown 
Greek  manuscripts." 

It  is  difficult,  almost  im- 
possible, to  explain  the 
unique  attitude  of  Siena  to- 
ward the  new  movement. 
Was  it  because  in  the  fore- 


front of  the  Renascence  marched  those 
hated  Florentines,  her  hereditary  foes  ? 
Was  it  the  natural  conservatism  of  the 
mountaineer,  or  the  mental  immutabil- 
ity of  the  devotee  who  regarded  all  in- 
novations as  sacrilegious?  Was  it  the 
old  civic  jealousy  taking  a  new  form? 
Did  Siena  feel  instinctively  that  the 
vertical,  irregular,  picturesque  Gothic 
architecture  was  more  suited  to  a  hill 
town  than  the  porticos  and  pediments 
of  the  Renascence  ?  Had  mediaeval 
painting  become  so  identified  in  men's 
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nades  Siena's  builders 
still  clung  to  the  Goth- 
ic ;  Orvieto  sent  to  them 
for  master- workmen  for 
the  cathedral  until  1450, 
and  Gian  Galeazzo  Sfor- 
za  summoned  Francesco 
di  Giorgio  to  compete 
for  the  fa9ade  of  the 
great  church  of  Milan 
as  late  as  1490. 

Finally,  when  all  Italy 
was  permeated  with  the 
new    spirit    and    Siena 
was  forced  to  open  her 
gates  to  Pinturicchio, 
and  Sodom  a,  and  Rosel- 
lino,  it  was  too  late  ;  the 
creative    power    of    the 
mighty  impulse  was  ex- 
hausted, and  among  the 
great  artists  of  the  sixteenth  century 
we   do   not   find    one    Sienese.      Siena 
had  but  a  brief  span  of  time  in  which 
to    accustom    herself    to    the    new    or- 


minds  with  the  religion  it 
served  that  to  abandon  the 
one  seemed  like  renouncing 
the  other  as  well  ? 

Perhaps  all  of  these  consid- 
erations consciously  and  un- 
consciously influenced  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Sienese  toward  the 
revival  of  culture.  At  first 
they  resisted  it  as  fiercely  as 
they  had  the  invading  Floren- 
tine armies  ;  and  while  contem- 
porary Tuscan  painters  were 
eagerly  studying  nature  and 
antiquity  they  were  reproduc- 
ing the  old,  bedizened  Byzan- 
tine Madonnas.  When  every 
Italian  architect  elsewhere  was 
designing    cupolas    and    colon- 
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der  of  things,  for  in  1555  she  fell, 
sword  in  hand,  bravely  defending  her 
liberty.  After  her  fall,  utterly  broken 
in  spirit,  she  had  neither  the  money  nor 
the  inclination  to  follow  strange  fash- 
ions, and  in  her  many  misfortunes  was 
fortunate  in  this,  that  no  tawdry  and 
pretentious  seventeenth  century,  no  ro- 
coco and  pedantic  eighteenth  century, 
marred  her  stern  grandeur  and  her 
delicate  grace. 

The  history  of  Sienese  art  began 
with  the  victory  of  Monteaperto  (1260) 
and  ended  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  with  the  extinction  of 
Sienese  independence  (1555).  It  has 
three  distinct  phases  of  development  : 
Gothic,  Gothic  modified  by  foreign  in- 
fluence, and  Renascence  art,  the  work 
of  strangers  or  of  Sienese  masters  imi- 
tating the  work  of  strangers.  These 
different  stages  of  growth  may  be 
studied  in  the  public  palace,  filled 
with  frescos,  where  Sienese  painting 
is  most  at  home ;  in  the  cathedral, 
where  the  mediaeval  artist  begins  to 
yield  to  external  pressure,  and  in  the 
private    palaces   and   lesser    churches, 


where  the  Renascence  eventually  tri- 
umphs over  the  native  style.  Finally 
the  complete  evolution  of  local  paint- 
ing from  the  early  Byzantine  to  the 
late  Roman  manner  may  be  seen  in  the 
municipal  picture-gallery. 

The  city  itself  is  a  gallery  of  pictures. 
The  walls  form  a  triangle,  with  its  base 
to  the  south,  and  near  the  centre  of 
this  triangle  rises  the  Duomo  upon  the 
crest  of  the  highest  hill.  Below  it,  to 
the  east,  is  the  civic  heart  of  the  city, 
the  Campo,  strangest  of  squares,  shaped 
like  a  great  oyster-shell,  with  the  com- 
munal palace  at  its  lower  lip,  and  hold- 
ing one  precious  pearl,  Fonte  Gaia. 

Between  the  cathedral  and  the  town- 
hall  cluster  palaces  with  the  famous 
names  of  Nerucci,  Spanocchi,  Saraceni, 
Piccolomini,  and  Tolomei,  while  the 
conventual  churches  are,  as  usual, 
nearer  the  walls,  where  the  brethren 
might  have  gardens  and  orchards. 
Saints  Dominick  and  Francis  are 
honored  mightily  in  Siena  in  huge 
piles  to  west  and  east  of  the  city's 
centre,  and  a  daughter  of  Dominick  has 
made  "  the  noble  district  of  the  Goose  " 
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almost  as  famous  as  the 
Porziuneula  of  the  Assisan 
saint.  The  Concezione  and 
Sant?  Agostino  to  south  and 
southwest  are  imposing 
masses  of  church,  and  con- 
vent, and  cloister.  Peruzzis 
Campanile  of  the  Carmine, 
and  the  towers  of  San  Fran- 
cesco and  San  Domenico,  are 
simple  in  line  and  fine  in 
effect.  The  town -walls, 
these  churches  and  cam- 
paniles, with  the  two  focal 
and  ever-present  points  of 
the  cathedral  and  the  soar- 
ing Mangia  tower,  make  up 
the  general  outline  of  Siena. 

For  the  detail  we  must 
climb  twisting  streets  with 
clean,  flat  pavements  and 
never  a  sidewalk,  where 
there  are  no  rough  walls,  as 
at  Perugia,  but  all  the  ma- 
sonry is  neatly  faced,  and 
no  sally  as  of  German  oriel 
or  French  overhanging  stor- 
ies ;  not  even  the  protruding, 
grated  windows  of  Florence 
break  the  smoothness  of  the 
Tuscan  Gothic.  Here  the 
iron  shuts  down  flatly  and 
sternly  within  the  shallow, 
pointed  recess,  but  on  every 
side  there  is  a  wealth  of  ex- 
quisitely wrought  torch-  and 
banner-rings. 

Excellent  restoration  is 
being  done  in  these  Sienese  palaces  and 
streets.  It  consists  mainly  in  removing 
the  panels  or  the  bricks  which  in  the  sev- 
enteenth and  eighteenth  centuries  were 
used  to  hide  good  Gothic  work.  No- 
where else  in  Italy  have  we  heard  so 
much  talk  of  restoration.  Even  the 
conservative  Franciscan  brother  at  the 
Osservanza  and  the  Benedictine  Padre 
at  Monte  Oliveto  shared  this  interest. 
"  Those  saints  are  well  enough  in  Para- 
dise, but  here  with  this  fifteenth-century 
architecture  they  are  out  of  place,"  said 
the  latter,  pointing  to  some  haloed  eigh- 
teenth-century sentimentalists  simper- 
ing- in  their  rococo  frames.  "Ah,"  sighed 
our  driver,  "if  they  would  only  take 
away  all  the  ugly  things  stupid  people 
have  put  here,  Siena  sarebbe  bellissima." 


Siena  is  bellissima  in  spite  of  this 
occasional  veneer  of  later  times,  and 
among  her  most  charming  features  are 
her  fountains.  There  is  Fonte  Nuova 
lying  a  still  sheet  of  silver  under  its 
Gothic  arches  ;  Fonte  Ovile,  crowned 
with  green,  and  Fonte  Branda,  clear  as 
crystal. 

Perhaps  one's  most  vivid  impressions 
of  Siena  as  a  whole  are  these  fountain- 
side  visions  of  the  uplifted  city.  To 
close  the  eyes  is  still  to  see  the  narrow 
ways  climbing  the  slopes  and  piercing 
brown  arches;  the  close-set  houses 
sweeping  like  billows,  now  downward, 
now  upward,  tossed  here  and  there  into 
higher  jet  of  palace  or  church,  breaking 
into  a  spray  of  towers,  till  all  are  crested 
by  the  marble  foam  of  the  Duomo. 
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And  the  fountains  themselves,  lying 
tlat  and  mirror-like  with  still  depths 
and  glistening"  surface,  dancing  in  re- 
flection upon  the  brown,  groined  vault- 
ing above.  They  are  wholly  different 
from  any  others,  these  grottoed  wells 
of  Siena,  strange  presences  in  a  city, 
bringing  within  the  walls  the  sense  of 
caverned.  mountain-springing  waters. 
Each  with  its  crown  of  verdure  is  an 
Egeria  to  whom  the  mediaeval  Xuma 
might  come  for  counsel  and  for  peace  ; 
a  Gothic  Egeria  under  her  pointed 
arches,  for  from  Siena  antiquity  is 
thrust  out.  Here  the  nymph  is  haloed  : 
close-draped  from  throat  to  heel  she 
passes,  and  the  idyl  itself  is  fixed  upon 
a  background  of  gold. 

If  we  return  with  the  mediaeval  law- 


giver to  his  palace,  we  shall  find  ourselves 
in  the  vast  curving  Campo.  Geologists 
say  that  Siena  is  built  on  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, and  that  this  square  occupies  the 
place  of  the  old  crater.  Any  student  of 
the  city's  political  history  will  find  a 
singular  appositeness  in  this  site,  for 
the  old  fire  blazed  perennially  in  the 
hearts  of  the  citizens  and  within  the 
walls  of  the  municipal  palace.  For 
here  it  sits  in  state  with  its  graceful 
Mangia  tower  and  a  solemn  assembly 
of  palaces  fronting  it  in  amphitheatre. 
Before  it  once  stood  the  monumental 
virtues  of  Jacopo  della  Querelas  foun- 
tain, now  mere  battered  fragments  in 
the  Museum  ;  beside  it  soars  the  Man- 
gia, not  as  audacious  as  the  bell-tower 
of   the   old   palace  of  Florence,  it   i-;  a 
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more  aspirant,  and  equally  individual 
with  its  shooting  stem,  its  bracketed 
battlements,  its  pillar-surrounded  bells, 
and  its  sculptured  wolves. 

The  little  chapel  before  the  palace, 
an  ex  veto  of  the  plague  of  1348,  though 
graceful  in  itself,  is  an  excrescence, 
and  the  huge  building  is  far  finer  seen 
from  the  rear. 

Within  it  is  more  unchanged  than  is 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  of  Florence.  There 
Michelozzo  and  Benedetto  remodelled 
Arnolfo's  hall,  but  Siena  seems  to  have 
instinctively  understood  that  her  glor- 
ies came  earlier,  and  she  clung  to  them. 
These  rooms  are  mediaeval ;  the  original 
construction  is  hardly  changed,  and  the 
prevailing  impression  is  one  of  half-sav- 
age, clumsy  grandeur,  made  more  em- 
phatic by  the  pure  Gothicism  of  their 
decoration — a  Gothicism  which  is  rather 
belated  for  the  time.  There  is  little  of 
the  thoughtful  and  balanced  ornament 
of  the  contemporaneous  chapel  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Florence,  and  little  of  the 
austere  elegance  of  the  Bargello. 

During  the  turbulent  life  of  the  old 
commonwealth,  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  artists  was  called  to  embel- 
lish this  house  of  the  people.  It  was 
the  central  jewel  of  the  city's  civic 
crown,  the  theatre  of  her  municipal 
dramas,  the  focus  of  her  political  life. 
As   such   it   was   loved    and  respected 


by  all  the  different  factions  which,  each 
in  its  turn,  ruled  and  misruled  Siena. 
The  decoration  of  the  palace  went 
steadily  on,  no  matter  who  held  the 
reins  of  government.  Defeated  candi- 
dates might  be  thrown  from  the  win- 
dows, riot  might  break  up  the  council, 
strife  disperse  the  magistrates,  the 
painters'  stipends  were  punctually  paid. 
Minorities  flew  to  arms  and  majorities 
abused  their  victories  ;  delation  whis- 
pered in  dark  corners  and  party  hatred 
hunted  its  victims  through  these  echo- 
ing chambers  —  the  frescanti  labored 
quietly  on,  celebrating  the  republic's  tri- 
umph, the  glories  of  her  popes,  or  the 
coronation  of  her  heavenly  sovereign. 
Through  the  dissensions  which  made 
Siena  a  byword  for  civic  discord,  the 
famous  artists  of  the  school,  Martini, 
and  Lorenzetti,  and  Quercia,  and  Lando, 
left  their  handwriting  on  these  walls 
and  made  of  this  the  typical  town-hall 
of  Italy. 

In  the  Sala  del  Gran  Consiglio,  di- 
vided nearly  down  the  centre  by  a  line 
of  heavy  arches,  Sienese  painting  may 
be  seen  at  its  best  and  worst  ;  at  its 
best  in  a  great  lunette,  filled  by  a 
charming  and  astonishingly  decorative 
composition.  There  is  beauty  of  a  deli- 
cate character  in  the  heads  of  the  saints, 
and  the  narrow-lidded,  purse-mouthed 
Madonna  has  a  grace  and  distinction 
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On  the  Church   Steps. 


unknown  to  Giotto.  But  in  Ambrogio 
di  Lorenzo's  Battle  of  Turrita  (1363), 
where  the  little  jointed  lay  -  figures 
move  across  a  flat,  map-like  back- 
ground, showing  every  hill,  and  stream, 
and  hamlet  conscientiously  labelled,  the 
painter  becomes  a  child  with  a  big 
slate,  and  his  picture  is  as  naif  and  con- 
fused as  a  battle  on  an  Egyptian  pylon. 
But  Gothic  painting  can  show  us 
something  finer  than  this.  Passing 
through  the  left  nave  or  ante-chapel, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  Sala  della  Pace, 
the  Hall  of  Peace.  In  1337  Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti  began  to  work  on  these 
walls.     His    business    was    to    demon- 


strate the  principles  and  blessings  of 
good  government  and  the  evils  of  mis- 
rule and  to  express  them  in  that 
figurative  language  that  could  be  read 
by  all  the  citizens  alike,  even  the  peasant 
and  the  wool-carder.  Lorenzetti,  who 
was  somewhat  of  a  philosopher,  Vasari 
tells  us,  put  the  symbolism  of  his  time 
to  good  use,  and  though  to  us  the 
thread  of  allegory  may  seem  too  fine- 
ly spun,  the  didactic  purpose  did  not 
exclude  beauty  of  a  noble  and  monu- 
mental character,  and  the  frescos  are 
a  mural  decoration  as  well  as  a  painted 
treatise. 

Among  these  attendant  virtues  of  the 
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well-governed  state,  each  one  gowned 
to  the  feet,  sitting  grave  and  stately  in 
a  solemn  row  like  the  sculptured  figures 
on  a  mediaeval  reliquary,  there  is  one 
which  reclines  her  wreathed  head  rest- 
ing on  her  hand  ;  helmet  and  shield  lie 
under  her  feet,  she  holds  the  olive 
branch  like  a  sceptre,  and  her  semi- 
transparent  robe  hangs  ungirdled  like 
an  antique  tunic. 

This  is  the  celebrated  Peace  which 
seems  to  have  floated  hither  from  a 
Pompeian  wall — a  Pagan  goddess — per- 
haps a  Venus  Victrix  consorting  with 
these  Christian  virtues.     How  came  she 


here  ?  S}rmonds  suggests  that  this 
figure  was  copied  from  the  mischief- 
making-  Aphrodite  of  Lysippos.  Am- 
brogio  had  made  a  fine  drawing  from 
the  statue,  which  Ghiberti  admired 
many  years  afterward.  By  an  irony 
of  fate  the  goddess,  banished  from  the 
square,  sat  in  the  council  -  chamber. 
And  if  her  influence  was  indeed  malign, 
if  her  own  apple  of  discord  had  been 
flung  down  among  the  magistrates,  she 
could  not  have  looked  upon  wilder 
deeds  than  those  that  were  constantly 
enacted  here  in  the  name  of  the  Re- 
})ublic. 


Festal  Procession. 
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Republic,  commonwealth — the  terms 
are  misleading,  and  suggest  to  the 
modern  mind  something  akin  to  our 
own  form  of  popular  sovereignty.  A 
nominal  vassalage  to  a  German  Caesar, 
a  struggle  for  independence,  a  govern- 
ing body  or  Monte,  composed  of  patri- 
cians, a  popular  revolution,  a  Balia  of 
merchants,  an  uprising  of  the  artisans, 
native  despotism,  and  finally  submission 
to  a  foreign  tyrant — this  is  a  fair  synop- 
sis of  the  history  of  the  Sienese  repub- 
lic, nay  of  many  Italian  republics  as 
well.  "  C'est  la  ville  qui  se  gouverne 
plus  follement  que  toute  ville  cTItalie," 
wrote  grave  de  Comines,  a  century  and 
a  half  after  Ambrogio  finished  his  fresco, 
and  mad  indeed  Siena  must  have  been 
to  merit  this  distinction. 

Imagine  a  state  governed  by  miracles, 
a  state  which  sent  ecstatic  nuns  and 
socialistic  painters  on  important  em- 
bassies ;  where  the  saints  themselves 
became  politicians  and  the  celestial 
court  terrorized  or  bribed  voters  by 
visions  and  prodigies ;  where  a  rain  of 
blood,  or  some  such  manifestation  of 
divine  displeasure  about  election-time, 
would  upset  the  existing  government, 
and  carry  the  entire  opposition  into 
office  at  one  sweep.  Where,  when  the 
victors  had  murdered,  confiscated,  and 
exiled  sufficiently  to  produce  a  popu- 
lar reaction  of  feeling,  a  third  party 
would  appear  to  repeat  the  same  blun- 
ders and  excesses.  Sometimes  a  holy 
personage  would  have  a  revelation,  and, 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  mandate,  the 
whole  city  would  turn  out  in  peniten- 
tial procession.  Radicals  and  conserva- 
tives, aristocrats  and  artisans,  their 
shoulders  bleeding  from  the  lash,  knelt 
together  on  the  cathedral  pavement 
and  swore  on  the  great  crucifix  to  live 
in  peace  together  forever  after.  Eight 
pages  of  blood-curdling  maledictions 
were  then  read,  wherein  he  who  should 
break  his  oath  was  cursed  thoroughly 
and  comprehensively  (for  cursing  was  a 
tine  art  in  the  Middle  Ages,  with  a  vigor- 
ous vocabulary).  Afterward  the  nota- 
ries of  the  rival  factions  wrote  down 
the  names  of  those  who  had  sworn  to 
maintain  public  tranquillity,  and  the  ad- 
verse parties  fell  on  each  other's  necks. 
But  the  penitential  torches  were  hardly 
spent,  the  swords  which  religion  bade 
Vol.  XX— 44 


men  leave  at  the  church  door  were 
scarcely  sheathed  when,  in  spite  of 
anathema,  they  were  out  again,  and  all 
parties  were  fighting  once  more. 

The  acts  of  the  popular  government 
(Xo  veschi)  were  prophetic  of  the  dark- 
est days  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
France.  There  were  clubs  like  the 
Jacobins,  secret  societies,  lists  of  the 
suspected,  spies  in  the  prisons  and  rev- 
olutionary tribunals,  and  yet,  amid  all 
this  disorder,  the  virtues  of  self-sacrifice, 
fidelity  to  friends  and  comrades,  devo- 
tion to  an  ideal,  fortitude  and  courage, 
all  those  qualities  that  are  developed  by 
the  militant  attitude  of  the  soul,  flour- 
ished as  they  never  can  in  an  industrial 
republic. 

A  faint  echo  of  the  old  contests  has 
lasted  even  to  our  own  times,  and  on 
every  fifteenth  of  August,  the  Campo  is 
again  the  theatre  of  strife.  The  annual 
horse-race,  the  Palio,  is  run  here  in 
honor  of  the  city's  patron,  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  Siena,  who  is  frugal  and 
sober  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  vear, 
becomes  a  boisterous,  ruffling  spend- 
thrift during  the  festa. 

This  is  no  ordinary  race,  with  profes- 
sional jockeys,  lean,  glossy  horses,  and 
a  quiet,  fashionable  crowd  of  spectators 
betting  in  a  bored  and  decorous  way; 
this  is  a  family  affair  of  palpitating 
domestic  interest.  The  cattle  are  the 
thick-necked,  stout  little  nags  that  Beppo 
the  butcher-bov  drives  in  his  cart,  and 
that  Gigi,  the  green-grocer's  son,  rides 
out  to  the  hillside  farm,  and  the  jockeys 
are  Beppo  and  Gigi  themselves  and 
their  ilk  ;  the  onlookers  are  their  friends 
and  relatives  and  rivals,  the  whole  town 
of  Siena,  and  every  able-bodied  peasant 
in  the  contado  as  well.  It  is  only  in 
Tuscany,  where  there  are  no  "brutal- 
ized lower  classes,"  that  such  a  work- 
aday, popular  affair  could  be  a  cere- 
mony and  a  spectacle.  Perhaps,  too, 
the  fact  that  the  Lame  thing  has  been 
done  annually  for  the  last  five  hundred 
years  has  much  to  do  with  its  pictu- 
resqueness.  These  races  are  a  contest 
between  the  seventeen  different  wards 
of  Siena,  a  survival  of  the  old  party 
feuds.  Each  district  contributes  a 
horse  and  ten  men  dressed  in  mediaeval 
costume.  A  few  hours  before  the  race 
each    horse    is   blessed    in    the    parish 
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church  of  the  contrada  to  which  it  be- 
longs. One  is  rather  impressed  with 
the  sporting  character  of  the  local 
saints  ;  they  are  debonair,  these  celes- 
tial potentates,  and  sometimes  even 
playful,  so  that,  to  the  modern  shop- 
keeper, it  seems  as  natural  to  ask  their 
good-will  for  the  horse  that  is  to  run 
for  the  honor  of  Madonna  and  the  dis- 
trict as  it  was  for  the  mediaeval  noble 
to  hang  the  wax  image  of  his  pet  hawk 
before  their  altars. 

The  little  company  which  enters  the 
church  with  the  plunging,  rearing  horse, 
looks  as  though  it  were  contemporary 
with  the  hawk's  master.  There  is  the 
captain  of  the  district,  elderly,  beard- 
ed, in  full  armor,  the  rider  wearing  the 
helmet  which  later  he  will  change  for  a 
metal  jockey-cap,  the  standard-bearers, 
the  drummer,  the  dear  little,  solemn 
pages  who  might  have  come  hither  from 
some  altar-piece  of  Botticelli  or  some 
l^ageant  of  Gozzoli ;  all  are  splendid  in 
satin  trunks,  brocaded  doublets,  velvet 
mantles,  and  the  tightest  of  pink  flesh- 
ings, while  each  tiny  red  cap  is  perched 
on  a  mass  of  fuzzy  hair.  The  fine  cos- 
tumes are  worn  with  ease  and  grace, 
though  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  youth 
is  rather  that  of  the  faun  than  the  ath- 
lete. Everybody  is  very  much  in  ear- 
nest, and  quite  lacking  in  the  self- 
consciousness  which  would  paralyze  a 
Northerner  tricked  out  in  tights  and 
long  curls. 

When  the  horse  reaches  the  hisfh-altar 
he  is  blessed  and  sprinkled  with  holy 
water,  and  led  away  with  much  cheering. 
The  Church  has  lent  its  aid  to  help  him 
win  the  banner,  which,  if  he  is  success- 
ful, will  hang  with  many  others,  some  of 
them  centuries  old,  in  the  sacristy. 

The  Campo  is  also  in  gala  dress.  The 
grim  palaces  are  all  aflaunt  with  ban- 
ners, and  shields  hang  from  every  win- 
dow, brilliant  colors  float  from  every 
balcony.  Over  the  pavement  a  track  of 
earth  had  been  laid  for  the  Palio,  going 
entirely  around  the  piazza  ;  barriers 
have  been  placed  along  the  inner  side 
of  the  half-circle  thus  formed,  and  on 
the  outer  edge  there  are  tiers  of  scats 
built  up  against  the  surrounding  house- 
walls. 

Toward  the  A  ve  Maria  every  balcony, 
window,  and   bench  is  filled  ;  even  the 


roofs  are  crowded,  and  into  the  central 
space  behind  the  barriers  some  twenty 
thousand  peasants  have  wedged  them- 
selves, the  braided  gold  of  their  huge 
straw  hats  flapping  with  anticipatory 
excitement. 

The  course  is  cleared  by  mounted 
carabineers,  and  the  procession  begins. 
First,  in  orthodox  festival  fashion, 
comes  the  town  band,  in  dark  blue  uni- 
forms, then,  trumpeting  loudly,  nine 
heralds,  who  surely  must  have  figured 
at  some  mediaeval  tournament  ;  the 
companies  of  the  various  districts  fol- 
low, a  stream  of  rich  color  against  the 
palace-walls ;  the  standard-bearers,  play- 
ing graceful  tricks  with  their  flags,  the 
Captain,  with  his  escort  of  four  pages 
armed  with  lances,  the  figurino,  most 
gorgeous  of  all,  carrying  the  ward  ban- 
ner, with  its  emblem,  and  lastly,  the 
fantino  on  horseback.  The  pageant  is 
closed  by  a  modern  facsimile  of  the 
Caroccio,  or  battle- car,  taken  from  the 
Florentines  at  Monteaperto  (1260)  by 
the  victorious  Sienese,  who,  in  witness 
thereof,  set  up  its  poles  in  their  cathe- 
dral, and  in  many  other  ways  keep  the 
memory  of  this  ancient  victory  green, 
and  Florence  in  a  proper  state  of  retro- 
spective humiliation.  Meanwhile  the 
bare-backed  horses  have  been  driven 
into  a  pen  formed  of  ropes,  and  each 
rider  has  received  his  nerbo,  or  whip, 
made  of  ox-sinew,  a  redoubtable  weapon 
which  he  is  permitted  to  use  not  only 
on  his  own  horse,  but  on  the  rival 
jockeys  and  their  horses  as  well.  This 
brutal  custom  is  undoubtedly  a  survival 
of  earlier  contests. 

Finally  all  are  mounted,  a  gun  is 
fired,  the  rope  drops,  there  is  a  rush,  a 
many-colored  flash,  horses  and  riders 
shoot  out  on  the  track  and  are  off  at 
last.  One  pony  trips  over  the  rope  and 
falls  like  a  stone  with  his  rider,  who  lies 
motionless,  while  something  redder  than 
a  blush  streams  over  his  cheek.  "It  is 
nothing,  nothing,"  your  neighbor  on 
the  balcony  assures  you,  "  those  boys 
are  made  of  India-rubber  ;  to-day  they 
are  mangled  and  killed,  and  to-morrow 
they  will  be  amusing  themselves." 

The  horses,  meantime,  are  tearing 
around  the  palpitating  piazza  ;  the  jock- 
eys are  flogging  right  and  left  with  the 
cruel  nerbo,  and  a   wave  of  excitement 
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follows  them.  It  is  a  line  sight ;  the 
riders  have  neither  saddles  nor  stirrups, 
and  are  one  with  their  mounts,  but 
Sienese  youth  is  guileless  ;  there  are  no 
turf  tricks  here,  no  dark  horses,  no 
husbanding  of  speed  until  the  decisive 
moment.  Bear  gets  the  lead  early  in 
the  race,  keeps  it,  and  wins  by  two 
lengths,  amid  deafening  cries  of  Orso, 
Orso.  There  is  a  deep  growl  from  the 
conquered  contrade,  and  a  rush  for  the 
winner,  but  the  Italian  policemen,  those 
lions  of  martial  aspect  and  fierce  mus- 
tachios,  those  lambs  of  gentle  courtesy 
and  softest  speech,  have  already  closed 
iround  him.  They  protect  him  until 
his  company  rallies  and  escorts  him  in 
triumph  to  the  church  again,  where  he 
hangs  up  the  prize-banner. 

The  athlete  who  brought  home  the 
wild  -  olive  crown  from  the  Olympian 
games,  the  young  Roman  who  hung  up 
a  trophy  in  the  Capitol,  wTere  probably 
not  lacking  in  a  proper  appreciation  of 
their  own  merits,  but  their  bumptious- 
ness was  as  the  humility  of  cloistered 
maidens  compared  to  the  vainglory  of 
the  youth  who  wins  the  Polio,  if  one 
may  believe  the  local  gossips.  No  won- 
der that  Bazzi,  that  adopted  son  and 
spoiled  child  of  Siena,  wrho  had  gained 
mam* palii  with  his  Barbary  horses,  was 
prouder  of  his  prizes  than  of  his  paint- 
ings, and  "  would  exhibit  them  to  every 
one  who  came  to  his  house,  nay,  he 
would  frequently  make  a  show7  of  them 
at  his  windows,"  to  the  astonishment 
and  disgust  of  that  shrewd  business 
man  and  conventional  bourgeois,  Gior- 
gio Yasari. 

The  Sienese  painters  distinguished 
themselves  in  fiercer  contests  than 
those  of  the  race-course.  They  were  ac- 
tive politicians,  and  sometimes  party 
leaders,  and  their  lives  were  as  dram- 
atic as  their  work  was  contemplative. 
Of  the  artists  of  the  early  time,  of  Lo- 
renzo Maitani,  architect  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Or  vie  to,  whom  the  grateful 
Orvietans  allowed  to  bear  arms  in  their 
city  ;  of  Guido  da  Siena,  whose  Madon- 
na rivals  Cimabue's ;  of  Duccio  da 
Buoninsegna,  the  first  master  to  show 
"feeling"  and  "expression"  in  his 
heads,  we  know  little,  save  their  names 
and  their  work. 

Thanks  to  the  labors  of  Milanesi  in 


the  wonderful  store-house  of  Sienese 
archives,  wherein  are  preserved  all  the 
contracts  made  by  the  republic  since 
the  twelfth  century,  we  can  calculate  to 
a  soldo  what  Simone  Martini  and  Am- 
brogio  Lorenzetti  were  paid  for  their 
work,  and  lynx-eyed  modern  criticism 
has  discovered  that  the  frescos  of  the 
Campo  Santo,  long  ascribed  to  them, 
were  done  by  other  hands  ;  but  of  the 
personality  of  Simone,  Petrarch's 
friend,  and  painter  of  Madonna  Laura  ; 
of  the  character  of  Lorenzetti.  whom 
Yasari  records  as  leading  the  life  of  a 
gentleman  and  a  philosopher  rather 
than  that  of  an  artist,  we  know  nothing. 

Apparently  it  was  not  until  after  the 
great  plague  had  levelled  all  ranks 
(1348)  and  the  rise  of  the  £>opular 
party  that  the  painters  dropped  the 
brush  for  the  sword  and  began  to  march 
under  the  banners  they  had  painted. 
Sons  of  the  people,  members  of  one  of 
the  lesser  crafts,  they  were  naturally 
factors  in  the  political  revolutions  of 
1368  and  1483,  and  were  not  only 
democrats,  but  demagogues.  Docu- 
ments show  us  a  certain  type  of  popu- 
list painter  directing  public  affairs,  age 
after  age,  like  that  Andrea  Yanni,  wTho 
was  a  correspondent  of  St.  Catherine. 
He  expelled  the  nobles  in  1368,  was  am- 
bassador to  the  Florentines  and  to  the 
Pope,  became  architect  of  the  Duoino 
and  captain  of  the  jDeople  ;  at  the  same 
time  he  followed  his  profession,  paint- 
ing the  gonfalon  of  liberty  for  the  re- 
public and  the  portrait  of  St.  Cather- 
ine, now  in  San  Domenico,  setting  the 
blazon  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  on  the  pub- 
lic palace,  and  filling  orders  for  altar- 
pieces. 

The  Demos  in  Siena  was  a  good  art 
patron  to  the  artist  partisans,  and  a 
cruel  master  to  a  political  opponent,  as 
Jacopo  della  Quercia  found  to  his  cost. 
The  government  had  plenty  of  commis- 
sions to  bestow,  and  we  find  a  political 
agitator  like  Benvenuto  di  Giovanni 
illuminating  the  choir-books  of  the 
cathedral  and  decorating  the  cupola  ; 
a  practical  politician,  Giovanni  Cini, 
painted  the  standard  of  Liberty,  and, 
forty  years  later,  still  in  favor,  restored 
his  own  work,  which  had  been  roughly 
handled.  After  the  victory  of  Camol- 
lia,  where  he  had  fought  as  flag-bearer 
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of  his  quarter,  lie  was  chosen  to  paint 
the  votive  picture,  which  commemo- 
rated the  triumph  of  the  republic.  It 
would  be  tedious  to  multiply  examples  ; 
all  through  the  history  of  Siena  the 
artist  is  prominent  as  magistrate,  in- 
novator, soldier,  often  as  conspirator. 
Even  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
older  type  of  the  citizen-painter  was 
supplanted  by  the  court-painter,  the 
Sienese  still  remained  the  turbulent 
burgher.  The  biography  of  Pacchiar- 
otto, one  of  the  last  of  the  native 
painters,  reads  like  a  romance  of  the 
French  revolution.  He  was  in  every 
tumult  ;  when,  in  1520,  the  city  was 
convulsed  by  an  outbreak  of  party 
hatred,  he  was  one  of  the  faction  which 
strangled  Alessandro  Bichi  in  the  arch- 
bishop's palace,  defeated  the  Pope's 
troops  at  Camollia,  and  defied  Clement 
VII.  by  tearing  the  bull  launched 
against  Siena.  Through  him  we  have 
a  glimpse  of  the  populist  clubs,  those 
hot-beds  of  lawlessness.  At  first  a 
member  of  the  Libertini,  he  became 
later  a  leader  of  the  Bardotti  (the  Scot- 
free),  composed  of  Socialists,  or  rather 
Communists,  of  an  advanced  type,  which 
for  some  time  terrorized  the  town. 

The  Bardotti,  who  called  St.  Catherine 
their  patroness,  met  on  Sundays  to  read 
Livy's  "  Roman  History  "  or  Machiavel- 
li's  "Art  of  War,"  and  to  perfect  them- 
selves in  fencing,  for  every  man  was 
bound  to  defend  the  institution  at  the 
sword's  point,  and  to  challenge  any  one 
who  spoke  ill  of  it.  Apparently  they 
fenced  to  some  purpose,  for  the  inso- 
lence of  these  swashbucklers  became  so 
unbearable  that  the  magistrates  broke 
up  the  club.  Pacchiarotto  was  impris- 
oned, ruined,  exiled  from  Siena,  with  a 
price  upon  his  head  and  a  promise  of  a 
free  pardon  to  whomsoever  should  put 
him  to  death.  While  trying  to  reach  the 
church  of  the  Osservanza  for  sanctuary, 
to  escape  pursuit  he  was  forced  to  hide 
himself  for  two  nights  and  days  in  a 
tomb  with  a  corpse.  After  many  other 
misadventures  he  died  in  poverty  and 
exile.  Unfortunately  his  most  remark- 
able work  has  perished.  On  the  walls 
of  his  own  room  he  painted  a  multitude 
of  figures  kneeling,  bowing,  prostrating 
themselves  in  various  attitudes  of  defer- 
ence and  admiration.    Here,  surrounded 


by  the  homage  so  stimulating  to  the 
orator,  amid  a  silence  which  was  equal- 
ly grateful,  he  rehearsed  his  political 
speeches,  and  triumphantly  confuted  his 
opponents'  arguments.  This  art-work 
of  poor  Pacchiarotto  may  commend  it- 
self to  a  later  age,  an  age  of  many  clubs 
and  over-much  oratory,  of  willing  talk- 
ers and  reluctant  listeners. 

The  ardent  temperament  which  urged 
the  artist  into  public  life  sometimes 
sought  other  forms  of  expression,  and 
the  Sienese  painters  were  often  zealous 
devotees.  Many  of  them  were  workers 
in  the  noblest  of  the  city's  charities,  the 
great  hospital.  Vecchietta  left  all  his 
property  to  it,  and  Matteo  di  Giovan- 
ni, painter  of  hideous  massacres,  had 
charge  of  a  ward  there,  and  is  styled 
"  il  fervoroso  fratello  "  in  the  records. 

But  the  painter- saint  of  Siena,  the 
"  Pictor  famosus  et  homo  totus  deditus 
Deo,"  was  Sano  di  Pietro.  He  was  a 
gentle  spirit,  moving  quietly  among 
those  sons  of  Thunder,  his  fellow-crafts- 
men. Some  of  the  scanty  records  of 
his  blameless  life  are  pathetic  ;  thus  the 
books  of  the  parish  church  prove  that, 
though  very  poor,  with  a  wife  and  three 
children  to  support,  he  had  adopted  an 
orphan  "for  the  love  of  God."  Sano, 
whose  life  was  "  one  long  hymn  to  the 
Virgin,"  was  an  innovator  in  his  way, 
while  the  fire-eaters  were  as  conserva- 
tive in  art  as  they  were  radical  in  pol- 
itics. 

To  the  readers  of  Rio  and  Lindsay, 
to  the  student  of  the  evolution  of  art, 
the  gallery  of  Siena  possesses  a  unique 
interest.  To  the  lovers  of  painting  who 
admire  a  dexterous  or  scientific  manip- 
ulation of  material  or  a  pictorial  and 
personal  treatment  of  well-worn  sub- 
jects, it  will  not  appeal. 

The  first  bewildered  question  it  sug- 
gests is,  where  were  the  eyes  of  those 
art-writers  who  compared  this  gallery 
with  those  of  Florence,  and  who  con- 
sidered the  Sienese  as  rivals  of  the  early 
Florentine  masters?  The  dates  of  the 
pictures  show  that  these  men  were  in 
the  nursery  stumbling  over  the  rudi- 
ments while  Filippino  and  Ghirlandajo 
and  Botticelli  were  painting  their  fres- 
cos. No  wonder  that  the  Sienese  held 
fast  to  the  Lombard  Sodoina  when  he 
came  a- visiting.     Until  then  (1501)  they 
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had  not   seen   an  artist  who  had  mas- 
tered his  material. 

While  the  Florentines  were  unearth- 
ing antiquity,  discovering  the  laws  of 
perspective,  drawing  from  the  nude  and 
studying  anatomy,  their  Sienese  con- 
temporaries were  tranquilly  copying 
Byzantine  motives.  The  artists  of  Siena, 
dear  to  the  writers  on  so-called  Chris- 
tian art,  never  passed  through  a  period 
of  experiment  and  investigation.  They 
never  originated,  but  were  imitators 
always,  taking  their  knowledge  at 
second-hand,  following  first  the  Byzan- 
tine tradition  and  later  the  Lombard 
school  under  Sodoma's  influence  ;  leap- 
ing at  once  from  immaturity  in  Fran- 
cesco di  Giorgio  and  Matteo  di  Giovanni 
to  decadence  in  Baccafumi  and  Peruzzi. 

What,  then,  was  their  contribution 
to  art  ? 

The  Sienese  painter  detached  the 
Byzantine  mosaic  from  the  wall  of  the 
Basilica ;  borrowing  the  old  motives 
and  types  he  translated  them  into 
painting,  and  produced  the  altar-piece. 
This  triptych  or  diptych,  which  was 
not  only  set  over  the  shrine,  but  found 
its  way  into  oratory  and  bedchamber 
as  well,  brought  art  into  contact  with 
daily  life.  He  humanized  Madonna ; 
the  stern,  black-browed  goddess  of  the 
churches  of  Ravenna  became  a  gracious, 
fair-haired  lady  ;  the  attendant  angels, 
instead  of  standing  stiffly  on  either  side 
of  the  golden  throne,  grew  graceful  and 
suppliant ;  the  rigid,  staring  saints  un- 
bent a  trifle,  and  occasionally  there  was 
an  attempt  at  a  dramatic  gesture  or  a 
tender  expression.  Working  in  a  more 
flexible  medium,  freedom  of  treatment 
grew  little  by  little,  until  the  painter 
had  loosened  the  golden  fetters  of 
Byzantium,  and  Art  began  to  move. 
He  could  only  loosen  them,  however. 
He  still  clung  to  the  old  forms  for  the 
brave  soldier,  the  daring  politician 
was  a  timid  conservative  in  his  studio. 
Why,  after  taking  the  first  step,  did  he 
stop  short  ?  Why,  after  having  at- 
tained dramatic  expression  with  Duccio, 
grace  with  Simone  Martini,  and  gran- 
deur with  Lorenzetti,  did  he  not  march 
on  with  Giotto,  with  Masaccio  and 
Lippo  ?  Why,  for  two  hundred  years, 
did  he  move  in  a  vicious  circle  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  may  be 


found  in  a  glance  at  the  environment 
of  the  painter.  In  Siena  the  two  influ- 
ences which  powerfully  affected  Flor- 
entine art,  the  scholar's  enthusiasm  for 
antique  beauty,  the  burgher's  love  of 
facts  and  exact  detail  were  lacking.  Out 
of  these  apparently  conflicting  tenden- 
cies grew  the  great  art  of  Florence  and 
the  Renascence  based  on  the  study  of 
antique  sculpture  and  the  observation  of 
nature.  But  if  Hellenism  and  shop- 
keeping  obtained  in  Florence,  mysticism 
and  freebooting  were  characteristic  of 
Siena.  She  was  as  proud  of  her  saints 
and  her  popes  as  her  rival  was  of  her 
poets  and  her  historians  and  her  wool- 
lens ;  the  intelligent  curiosity,  the  love 
of  scholarship,  the  keen  appetite  for 
knowledge  of  the  Florentine  were,  in 
the  Sienese,  replaced  by  an  ardent  piety 
and  an  equally  keen  appetite  for  pleas- 
ure. The  positive  common-sense  and 
the  burgher  virtues  of  Florence  were 
despised  in  credulous  and  impassioned 
Siena.  She  had  spurned  antique  beau- 
ty ;  although  two  great  sculptors,  Jaco- 
po  della  Quercia  and  Yecchietta,  called 
Siena  home,  they  had  no  influence,  ap- 
parently, on  her  painters.  Nor  did 
these  painters  study  Nature,  for  their 
environment  acted  upon  them  in  a  yet 
more  direct  and  practical  way.  What 
the  pious  and  unlettered  Sienese  re- 
quired of  them  were  images  of  devo- 
tion, not  objects  of  art,  something  to 
pray  to,  not  to  criticise,  a  vision  of 
Paradise,  not  a  glimpse  of  everv-dav 
life. 

From  a  collection  of  altar-pieces  in 
the  gallery  we  can  form  a  very  clear 
idea  of  how  the  painters  supplied  this 
want. 

The  triptych  was  a  favorite  form,  a 
Maestd  or  Majesty  (i.e.,  a  Madonna  and 
Child  sitting  in  state,  surrounded  by 
saints  and  angels),  the  most  popular 
subject.  The  Virgin,  as  befitted  the 
sovereign  of  Siena,  is  always  repre- 
sented as  an  aristocrat,  a  potentate,  a 
feudal  princess.  The  Coronation  and 
Assumption  are  painted  again  and 
again,  but  we  look  in  vain  for  a  Nativ- 
ity, an  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds  or 
of  the  Magi,  subjects  dear  to  the  Um- 
brian  and  Florentine  schools. 

"To  the  Sienese  the  golden  back- 
ground was  always  inseparable  from  a 
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devotional  picture,"  wrote  Rio,  in  his 
"  Art  Chretien"  adding,  "  this  must  not 
be  attributed  to  the  narrowness  of  their 
views,  but  to  the  extreme  orthodoxy  of 
their  taste."  The  background  then  be- 
hind the  Queen  of  Heaven  is  of  dazzling, 
unshaded  gold,  wonderful  intricate  pat- 
ternings  wander  over  the  jewelled 
robes,  real  gems  shine  in  the  "  rich  fret 
of  gold  "  on  Madonna's  head,  the  Saints 
are  gorgeous  in  surcoats  "  einbrouded 
like  a  mead,"  and  the  peacock-winged 
angels  are  no  whit  less  fine.  The  Sien- 
ese  had  given  the  Byzantine  Madonna 
life,  the  naturalistic  Florentines  made 
her  human.  They  took  the  diadem 
from  her  brow,  they  despoiled  her  of 
her  regal  robes,  they  bade  her  rise  and 
walk.  In  their  hands  the  bejewelled  pa- 
trician became  a  proud  young  mother ; 
the  divine  Child,  the  little  jointed  pup- 
pet, who  sat  stiffly  blessing  a  contem- 
plating universe,  a  human  baby,  who 
played  and  crowed  and  wondered  at 
his  own  dimples,  while  meek  St.  Jo- 
seph, who  in  Ravenna  and  Siena  was 
banished  altogether  from  the  celestial 
court,  enjoyed  a  sort  of  honorary  papa- 
ship,  and  helped  the  dear  little  attend- 
ant angels,  just  out  of  the  nursery,  to 
mind  the  baby.  In  a  word,  the  Holy 
Family  became  the  Human  Family. 

The  Florentine  treatment  of  second- 
ary figures,  the  introduction  of  por- 
traits, of  domestic  animals,  man's 
humbler  brothers  in  the  Presepio,  the 
landscape  backgrounds  with  their 
flower-enamelled  meadows  and  wind- 
ing streams,  were  almost  as  distasteful 
to  the  Sienese  devotee  as  was  the  vul- 
garization of  the  Madonna.  There  was 
no  feeling  for  out-door  Nature  in  the 
gilded  altar-piece  ;  there  a  Midas  touch 
had  turned  the  flowers  to  goldsmiths' 
work,  and  stiffened  the  glistening  robes 
on  the  rigid  limbs.  Occasionally  an 
artist  made  a  timid  effort  to  acquire  a 
freer  manner,  but  he  was  too  weak 
to  persevere,  and  he  soon  returned  to 
the  type  that  "  extreme  orthodoxy  of 
taste,"  which  was  such  a  different  thing 
from  "  narrowness  of  views,"  had  fixed 
for  him.  Thus  deprived  of  the  influ- 
ence of  antiquity,  of  the  study  of 
Nature,  nothing  remained  but  the  By- 
zantine tradition,  qualified  by  touches 
of  personality  in  unimportant  details  ; 


thus  Sano  di  Pietro  was  considered  an 
innovator,  because  he  painted  round 
instead  of  almond-shaped  eyes. 

And  yet  in  these  pictures,  with  their 
flaring  gold  and  ultramarine,  their 
plaster  crowns,  and  applied  ornaments, 
there  is  an  unmistakable  decorative 
quality.  There  are  exquisite  conven- 
tional designs  in  the  haloes  and  orfrays, 
and  in  the  heads  a  certain  stiff  grace 
and  awkward  tenderness  which  possess 
undeniable  charm,  a  charm  which  ap- 
peals even  to  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  a  painter's  feeling  is  always  in  the 
inverse  ratio  to  his  technical  ability, 
and  that  absence  of  knowledge  implies 
the  presence  of  sentiment. 

"With,  the  dawn  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury Pinturicchio,  the  Umbrian,  and 
Sodoma,  the  Lombard,  came  to  Siena, 
and  the  artists  and  their  patrons  awoke 
to  a  comprehension  of  the  grand,  free 
art  of  the  Renascence  and  "  orthodoxy 
of  taste,"  and  golden  "Majestys"  van- 
ished forever  into  the  limbo  of  things 
that  were. 

And  what  manner  of  men  were  they, 
the  patrons  for  whom  these  solemn 
altar-pieces  were  painted  ?  For  whom 
Madonna  must  be  glued  fast  to  her 
throne  and  the  divine  Child  stiffly  dis- 
played in  his  jewelled  robes,  like  the 
Sacrament  in  its  monstrance  ? 

What  was  the  theory  of  life,  the 
moral  standard,  the  ideal  of  these  buy- 
ers of  gilded  trirjtychs  ? 

These  are  difficult  questions  to  an- 
swer, and,  complex  as  the  Sienese  were, 
it  is  easier  to  define  their  dominant  trait, 
i.e.,  intensity  ;  their  overflowing  vitality 
wreaked  itself  on  so  many  different 
forms  of  effort,  the  old  volcanic  fire  ran 
in  the  veins  of  sinner  and  of  saint,  now 
devouring  and  destroying,  now  rising 
in  a  pure  flame,  but  glowing  alike  in 
ascetic,  patriot,  and  sybarite.  Austere 
as  the  brown  town  looked  on  its  bare 
hill-top,  it  was  famed  for  delicate  living, 
and  the  novels  of  Illicini  and  Sermini, 
the  poems  of  Beccadelli  and  Folgore 
depict  an  artificial  and  corrupt  society 
given  over  to  pleasure-seeking,  a  so- 
ciety which,  though  elegant  and  lux- 
urious, lacked  the  principles  of  true 
refinement.  It  possessed  neither  mod- 
eration, self-control,  nor  mental  poise  ; 
under  the  veneer  of  courtesy  and  high- 
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flown  sentiments  were  the  untamed  in- 
stincts, the  puerile  superstitions  of 
ruder  times,  ready  to  break  bounds  at 
any  moment.  The  young  knight  who 
bore  down  all  the  lances  in  the  tourney 
and  looked  a  very  St.  Michael  as  he 
knelt  in  the  cathedral,  would  burn  and 
slay  like  a  brutal  mercenary,  and  the 
youth  who  fasted  until  he  fainted,  in 
Lent,  and  tore  his  bare  shoulders  with 
the  scourge,  would  serenade  his  neigh- 
bor's wife  at  Easter. 

The  time  not  spent  in  praying  and 
fighting  was  passed  in  a  joyous  fashion, 
the  fingers  that  could  grasp  the  sword- 
hilt  and  count  the  chaplet  were  cun- 
ning at  the  lute  -  strings.  Pleasant 
sinning  led,  naturally,  to  unpleasant  re- 
penting. After  a  season  of  long  prayers 
and  short  commons,  ginger  was  hotter 
than  ever  in  the  mouth,  and  they  who 
had  plunged  deepest  into  the  emotional 
excesses  of  penitence,  were  foremost  in 
brawl  or  revel.  Nor  was  this  surprising. 
The  exercise  of  certain  forms  of  piety 
is  apt  to  coexist  with  worldliness  and 
religious  aspiration  is  not  necessarily 
associated  with  moral  rectitude.  The 
rigid  observance  of  formulce  was  no 
restriction  on  impulse  or  desire,  and 
the  Sienese  undoubtedly  repeated  his 
morning  prayer  before  going  out  to 
sack  his  neighbor's  house. 

And  he  was  not  merely  a  fighter  and 
a  free-liver,  he  was  an  exquisite  as  well. 
"  The  Sienese  are  as  vain  as  the  French," 
wrote  Dante  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and,  though  he  was  not  distinguished 
for  the  impartiality  of  his  opinions,  the 
criticism  was  just.  They  loved  magnifi- 
cence in  dress  ;  their  weakness  for 
millinery  left  its  impress  on  their  art  ; 
they  bought  the  rich  brocades  which 
sober  Florence  manufactured  but  rarely 
wore,  and,  no  doubt,  were  wont  to  "lie 
awake  o'  nights  carving  the  fashion  of 
a  new  doublet " ;  the  embroiderers 
and  goldsmiths  of  Siena  were  famous 
throughout  Italy,  and  we  can  still  see 
their  work  on  the  celestial  dandies  and 
jewelled  saints  of  the  picture  gallery. 
They  had  a  pretty  taste  for  dainty 
trifles  and  imported  musical  instru- 
ments from  Germany,  pearls  and  per- 
fumes from  Venice  and  from  France 
ivory  caskets  and  mirror  covers,  deli- 
cately carved.      They  curled   their  hair 


and  shaped  their  eyebrows  like  Chau- 
cer's Alison,  and  admired  a  delicate  pal- 
lor. Nor  were  they  wanting  in  mental 
artifices.  When  not  ferocious,  they 
were  courteous  ;  it  was  indispensable 
that  a  lady  should  be  sentimental,  and 
a  little  languor  was  considered  becom- 
ing to  a  lover. 

They  were  fond  of  novels,  not  of  the 
cynical,  cruel  Florentine  tales,  but  of 
stories  of  gentler  jests  and  light  loves 
tinged  with  dreamy  voluptuousness, 
set  in  familiar  backgrounds  of  gar- 
dens and  arras-hung  chambers.  They 
had  their  ethical  code,  too,  and  agreed 
"  that  the  three  most  eminent  virtues 
of  a  generous  nature  are  courtesy,  grat- 
itude, and  liberality."  They  had  but  a 
poor  opinion  of  learning  ;  among  all 
those  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts  for 
which  their  neighbors,  the  Florentines, 
were  paying  such  prices,  there  was  not 
a  single  treatise  on  hawking  or  dog- 
breaking.  The  minute  and  laborious 
scholarship  of  the  time  had  as  few 
charms  for  the  devotee  as  for  the  ruf- 
fling gallant,  who  was  as  intellectually 
apathetic  as  he  was  physically  active. 
The  learned  churchman  was  a  vara  avis 
in  Siena  until  the  day  of  iEneas  Syl- 
vius. Why  study  with  the  philosoj^her 
when  one  could  dream  with  the  mystic? 
Why  plod  with  the  humanist  when  one 
could  rise  heavenward  on  the  wings  of 
ecstasy  with  the  saint  ? 

They  wrere  not  unaccomplished,  how- 
ever. They  could  improvise  poetry  of 
a  thin,  impressionist  quality,  write  sto- 
ries, not  well,  but  in  an  unprofessional, 
fashionable  manner  ;  they  played  and 
sang  like  people  of  quality ;  they  could 
dispute,  or  rather  argue,  as  we  say  now- 
adays (though  perhaps  the  older  term 
was  the  timer  one),  principally  on  ques- 
tions of  sentiment,  and  sometimes  even 
convince  a  lady  that  reputation  was 
an  excellent  substitute  for  honesty.  Pi- 
ous observances  and  a  fantastic  code  of 
honor  did  not  prevent  people  from  en- 
joying themselves ;  on  the  contrary, 
these  restraints  lent  piquancy  to  much 
that  a  more  liberal  age  has  robbed  of 
savor. 

And  yet  these  pleasure-seekers  set 
an  example  of  heroism  to  Europe,  this 
luxurious  folk,  exquisitely  susceptible 
to  pain,  starved  to  death  by  thousands, 
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rather  than  sacrifice  its  civic  liberty. 
It  was  of  these  coquettish,  squeamish 
ladies  that  Monluc,  the  great  French 
captain  wrote,  "I  would  rather  under- 
take to  defend  Siena  with  her  women, 
than  Rome  with  her  men."  And  if  we 
would  learn  what  human  beings  can  en- 
dure for  a  beloved  cause,  we  must  read 
the  story  of  the  Siege  of  Siena. 

That  these  admirers  of  minute  de- 
signs and  florid  detail  could  appreciate 
grandeur  as  well,  no  one  can  doubt 
who  has  seen  the  plans  of  the  Sienese 
cathedral.  Its  history  is  one  of  a  grand 
result,  and  of  far  grander,  though 
thwarted  endeavor,  and  it  is  hard  to 
realize  to-day  that  the  church  as  it 
stands  is  but  a  fragment,  the  tran- 
sept only,  of  what  Siena  willed. 

The  facade  of  the  present  church  is 
amazing  in  its  richness,  undoubtedly 
possesses  some  grand  and  much  lovely 
detail,  and  is  as  undoubtedly  sugges- 
tive, with  its  white  marble  ornaments 
upon  a  pink  marble  ground,  of  a  huge, 
sugared  cake.  It  is  impossible  to  look 
at  this  restored  whiteness  with  the  sun 
upon  it,  the  dazzled  eyes  close  involun- 
tarily and  one  sees  in  retrospect  the 
great,  gray  church  front  at  Rheims,  or 
the  solemn  facade  of  Notre  Dame.  It 
is  like  remembering  an  organ  burst  of 
Handel  after  hearing  the  florid  roulades 
of  the  mass  within  the  cathedral. 

The  interior  is  rich  in  color  and 
fine  in  effect,  but  the  Northerner  is 
painfully  impressed  by  the  black  and 
white  horizontal  stripes  which,  running 
from  vaulting  to  pavement,  seem  to  blur 
and  confuse  the  vision  and  the  closely 
set  bars  of  the  piers  are  positively  irri- 
tating. 

But  this  fault  and  many  others  are 
forgotten  when  we  examine  the  detail 
with  which  later  men  have  filled  the 
church.  Other  Italian  cathedrals  pos- 
sess art -objects  of  a  higher  order; 
perhaps  no  other  one  is  so  rich  in  these 
treasures.  The  great  masters  are  dis- 
appointing here.  Raphael,  as  the  co- 
laborer  of  Pinturicchio,  is  dainty, 
rather  than  great,  and  Michael  Angelo 
passes  unnoticed  in  the  huge  and  cold- 
ly elaborate  altar-front  of  the  Piccolo- 
mini.  But  Marrena,  with  his  doors  of 
the  Library,  Bareli,  with  his  marvellous 
casing  of  the  choir-stalls,  Beccafumi  with 


his  bronze  and  niello — these  are  the  ar- 
tists whom  one  wonders  at ;  these  wood- 
carvers  and  bronze  -  founders,  creators 
of  the  microcosmic  detail  of  the  Renas- 
cence which  has  at  last  burst  triumph- 
antly into  Siena.  This  treasure  is  cumu- 
lative, as  we  walk  eastward  from  the 
main  door,  where  the  pillars  are  a  maze 
of  scroll-work  in  deepest  cutting,  and 
by  the  time  we  reach  the  choir  the  head 
fairly  swims  with  the  play  of  light  and 
color.  We  wander  from  point  to  point, 
we  finger  and  caress  the  lustrous  stalls 
of  Bareli,  and  turn  with  a  kind  of  con- 
fusion of  vision  from  panel  to  panel ; 
above  our  heads  the  tabernacle  of  Ve- 
chietta,  the  lamp  -  bearing  angels  of 
Beccafumi  make  spots  of  bituminous 
color,  with  glittering  high  -  lights, 
strangely  emphasizing  their  modelling  ; 
from  these  youths,  who  might  be  pages 
to  some  Roman  prefect,  the  eye  travels 
upward  still  farther,  along  the  golden 
convolutions  of  the  heavily  stuccoed 
pilasters  to  the  huge,  gilded  cherubs' 
heads  that  frame  the  eastern  rose. 

Beneath  the  feet  is  labyrinth,  that 
pictured  pavement  which,  so  bad  in 
principle,  is  yet  so  splendid  in  reality. 

One  cannot  sufficiently  praise  the 
beauty  of  this  niello  work,  which, 
wrought  by  Federighi  and  Beccafumi, 
and  worn  by  the  feet  of  three  centuries, 
has  been  ably  restored  by  Maccari  and 
Franchi.  Here  we  found  the  old  block- 
pictures  of  earliest  printed  books,  en- 
larged a  thousand  fold,  stretching  from 
pillar  to  pillar  in  their  black  and  white 
marble.  Fortitude,  Justice,  and  Pru- 
dence in  their  tondi,  austerely  decorative 
in  their  simple  lines ;  divided  battle- 
pieces,  where  the  knights  had  pillaged 
half  their  armor  from  the  tents  of  Sci- 
pio,  and  half  from  the  camp  of  Fornovo  ; 
sieges  where  antique  profiles  looked 
from  the  mediaeval  sallet ;  decorative, 
thick-leaved  trees  ;  veritable  tapestries 
in  stone,  with  dangling  Absalom  or  con- 
quering David  ;  the  seven  ages  of  man  ; 
all  framed  by  lovely  conventional  bor- 
ders and  friezes,  medallions  and  pat- 
ternings,  one  more  pleasing  than  the 
other. 

And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  sud- 
denly, at  the  intersection  of  nave  and 
transept,  the  glorious  pulpit  of  Nicco- 
lo  Pisano  rises  before  one,  a  nude  an- 
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tique  athlete  among  these  mediaeval 
princes. 

On  the  left  is  the  Piecolomini  Li- 
brary with  its  gorgeous  antiphonals 
and  its  frescos.  As  we  enter  the 
sculptured  doorsx  it  seems  as  though 
we  had  opened  a  huge  missal,  and  that 
the  gold  and  ultramarine,  the  flat 
landscape,  the  ill-drawn  but  richly  cos- 
tumed figures,  and  the  floriated  borders 
of  one  of  the  great  choir-books  which 
line  the  room,  had,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  been  transferred  to  its  walls. 

It  is  incredible  that  these  frescos 
are  four  hundred  years  old.  Surely 
Pinturicchio  came  down  from  his  scaf- 
foldings but  yesterday.  This  is  how 
the  hardly  dried  plaster  must  have 
looked  to  pope  and  cardinals  and 
princes  when  the  boards  were  removed, 
and  when  the  very  figures  on  these 
walls — smart  youths  in  tights  and 
slashes,  bright-robed  scholars,  ecclesi- 
astics caped  in  ermine,  ladies  with  long- 
braids  bound  in  nets  of  silk,  crowded  to 
see  themselves  embalmed  in  tempera  for 
curious  after-centuries  to  gaze  upon. 

The  whole  library,  too,  is  interesting 
as  an  example  of  homogeneous  decora- 
tion ;  the  wainscoting  is  enriched  with 
the  antiphonals,  the  vaultings  shine 
with  the  grotesques  of  John  of  Udine, 
at  one  end  of  the  room  are  the  Piccolo- 
mini  shields  all  arow  under  the  red 
hats,  while  just  above  the  doorway 
Quercia  has  placed  his  muscular,  nude 
Adam  and  Eve,  whom  the  angel  is  very 
properly  ejecting  from  the  presence  of 
all  these  finely  dressed  folk,  and  whom 
we  find  again  on  Fonte  Gaia,  where  they 
are  more  at  home. 

To  follow  the  triumphant  progress 
of  the  Renascence  which  entered  Siena 
so  brilliantly  with  Pinturicchio  and  So- 
doma,  would  be  a  pleasant  task  ;  to  re- 
trace, step  after  step,  their  wanderings 
about  the  town  from  their  homes  in  the 


Via  dei  Maestri,  over  the  "Contrada 
Pictorum  "  to  the  churches  where  they 
worked,  and  to  the  palaces  they  painted, 
would  be  an  easy  one.  For  they  were 
ubiquitous  folk,  and  permeated  the 
whole  city,  from  the  shrine  of  its  saints 
to  its  outer  gates.  Pleasant,  too,  it 
would  be  to  study  the  works  and  lives 
of  Siena's  youngest  sons,  Peruzzi  and 
Beccafumi ;  pleasant  to  follow  rever- 
ently in  the  footsteps  of  that  impas- 
sioned daughter  of  St.  Dominick  and 
the  people  St.  Catherine ;  pleasant, 
also,  but  hardly  as  edifying,  to  wander 
with  the  novelists  through  the  olive- 
orchards  and  those  groves  and  gar- 
dens which  ^Eneas  Sylvius  dedicated  to 
Venus. 

Pleasantest  of  all  it  is  to  dwell  awhile 
with  the  memories  that  crowd  these 
streets  and  haunt  these  walls — memo- 
ries tragic,  dramatic,  romantic — for  the 
perfervid  Ghibelline  city  was  the  home 
of  romance,  from  the  days  of  Dante's 
minstrel,  singing  in  the  Campo  for  his 
friend's  ransom,  to  our  own  times  when 
Alfieri  could  be  seen  galloping  outside 
the  Camollia  gates  in  a  whirlwind  of  dust. 
It  is,  perhaps,  this  romantic  past,  per- 
haps the  splendid  elans  of  self-sacrifice, 
the  spontaneous  acts  of  generosity  in 
which  her  history  is  so  rich,  the  ardent 
faith  in  God  and  man  which  never  de- 
serted her,  and  the  grandeur  of  her 
martyrdom  that  lend  Siena  an  irre- 
sistible feminine  charm.  "  //  y  a  de  la 
femme  dans  tout  ce  que  I'on  aime."  Her 
contradictions  are  full  of  fascination, 
and  remind  us  that  if,  in  her  hour  of 
need,  the  town  gave  herself  to  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  the  Mother  of  Beauty  has 
tarried  within  her  walls  as  well. 

All  those  who  know  Siena  have  felt 
this  subtle  coercion,  and  have  opened 
their  hearts  to  the  beautiful  city  which 
wrote  upon  her  gate,  "  Cor   magis  I 
Sena  pandit" 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  GREATER  NEW  YORK  * 

By  Francis  V.  Greene 


HE  uniting  into  one 
municipality  of  a 
large  portion  of 
the  population  re- 
siding around  the 
harbor  of  New 
York  affords  an  op- 
portunity for  con- 
structive states- 
m  an  ship  which  has 
not  been  equalled  in  importance  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
in  1789 ;  and  the  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  the  Greater  New  York  Com- 
mission— to  form  a  charter  for  this  great 
city — are  but  slightly  inferior  in  far- 
reaching  effect  to  those  resting  on  the 
delegates  to  the  Convention  of  1787. 
Their  task  is  in  some  respects  more  diffi- 
cult, because  more  novel.  At  that  time 
the  sovereign  States  already  existed,  and 
they  were  the  best  types  of  self-govern- 
ing communities,  the  product  of  cen- 
turies of  the  Anglo-Saxon  struggle  for 
liberty  and  representative  government, 
deriving  their  advantages  by  direct  and 
unbroken  descent  from  Magna  Charta. 
The  problem  was  to  form  a  union  of 
these  existing  States,  with  a  govern- 
ment of  limited  powers  for  common 
defence  and  for  administering  those  af- 
fairs only  which  were  common  to  all. 
All  other  affairs  were  left  to  the  States 
themselves,  and  to  the  people,  as  the 
source  of  political  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  problem  now  is  to  provide  for 
the  government  of  the  modern  great 
city,  a  creation  and  growth  of  barely 
two  generations,  comparatively  without 
traditions  or  antecedents,  quite  unlike 
the  great  cities  of  antiquity  or  the 
Italian  and  German  cities  of  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  and  to  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem history  affords  little  or  no  guid- 
ance. 

In  the  article  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
wrote  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  under 
the  title  of  "  Kin  beyond  Sea,"  he  com- 

*It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  article  was  written 
early  in  July,  prior  to  the  publication  of  the  Draft  of  the 
New  Charter  by  the  Greater  New  York  Commission. 


pared  the  British  and  American  Con- 
stitutions as  follows  :  "  But,  as  the  Brit- 
ish Constitution  is  the  most  subtile 
organism  which  has  proceeded  from 
the  womb  and  the  long  gestation  of 
progressive  history,  so  the  American 
Constitution  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the 
most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off 
at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  pur- 
pose of  man."  There  is  a  fine  and  just 
discrimination  in  these  carefully  chosen 
words.  It  might  be  added  that  the 
American  States,  in  their  individual 
capacity,  were,  quite  as  much  as  the 
British  Constitution,  the  product  of  the 
"long  gestation  of  progressive  history." 
But  the  Federal  Constitution  was  made 
to  order,  on  short  notice,  at  a  specific 
moment.  It  has  undoubtedly  proved 
more  efficient  as  the  basis  of  a  working- 
political  system  than  even  Hamilton  or 
Madison  ever  imagined  in  their  most 
enthusiastic  moments.  It  dealt  with 
two  things  :  the  Federal  Government 
for  external  affairs  and  matters  of  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  the  State  government 
for  internal  and  local  affairs,  and  it  ad- 
justed the  relations  between  the  two 
with  such  extraordinary  skill  that  it  has 
served  its  purpose  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury without  important  modification, 
except  in  one  direction,  viz.,  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  It  is  the  oldest  polit- 
ical system  in  existence  to-day,  with 
the  single  exception  of  that  of  China  ; 
for  since  the  Constitution  was  written 
and  adopted  every  other  nation  in  the 
world  has  introduced  the  most  funda- 
mental changes  in  its  form  of  govern- 
ment and  shifted  the  source  of  its  polit- 
ical power;  whereas  the  Constitution, 
except  in  the  matter  of  slavery,  has  re- 
mained unchanged. 

But  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
dealt  with  the  facts  before  them,  after 
the  manner  of  practical  constructors  ; 
and  these  facts  did  not  include  great 
cities,  which  then  had  no  existence  in 
America.  The  small  cities  which  did 
exist  formed  part  of  the  States  (as  they 
are  now,  and  must  continue  to  be),  and 
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they  were  left  to  the  States  to  deal  with. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  the  States 
have  not  dealt  wisely  with  them ;  their 
sudden  and  unexpected  growth  has 
been  far  more  rapid  than  the  provisions 
for  their  government.  The  management 
of  our  great  cities  is  the  one  feature  of 
our  Government  of  which  we  have  least 
reason  to  be  proud ;  by  many  people  it 
is  regarded  as  no  less  than  a  complete 
failure,  and  the  improvement  of  it  as 
the  most  important  political  question 
of  the  day.  If,  as  is  well  known,  the 
cities  are  increasing  in  population  at  the 
rate  of  seven  per  cent,  a  year,  while  the 
population  of  the  entire  country  is  in- 
creasing at  less  than  three  per  cent,  a 
year ;  if  their  wealth  is  increasing  at  a 
still  greater  ratio  ;  and  if,  as  is  alleged, 
their  government  is  constantly  growing- 
more  incompetent  and  corrupt,  then 
surely  there  is  no  subject  which  re- 
quires more  careful  thought  and  earnest 
effort,  none  which  is  so  big  with  possi- 
bilities of  danger  or  success. 

The  growth  of  cities  is  so  phenome- 
nally rapid  that  a  reference  to  the  figures 
is  not  out  of  place.  The  census  authori- 
ties have  denned  a  city  as  having  8,000 
or  more  inhabitants.  This  is  an  ar- 
bitrary definition,  but  answers  its  pur- 
pose. The  growth  of  urban  population, 
as  thus  defined,  at  intervals  of  about 
one  generation,  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table  : 


Census 
Years. 

1790. 
1830. 
1860. 
1890. 


Population 
of  U.  S. 

.  3,929,214 
,12,866,020 
.31,443,321 
62,622,250 


Urban 
Population. 

131,472 

864,509 

5,072,256 

18,235,672 


Per- 
centage. 

3.35 

6.72 

16.13 

29.12 


From  1880  to  1890  the  growth  of  the 
entire  population  was  a  little  under 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  of  the  urban 
population  over  sixty-one  per  cent.  At 
this  rate  the  total  population  at  this 
date  is  72,000,000,  and  of  cities  25,000,- 
000.  In  other  words,  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  entire  population  of  these 
United  States  now  live  in  cities.  In 
some  States  it  is  much  greater :  in 
Massachusetts,  seventy  per  cent.;  in 
New  York,  sixty  per  cent.;  in  Connec- 
ticut, fifty-four  per  cent. ;  in  New  Jer- 
sey, fifty-two  per  cent.  In  1790  there 
were  but   six  "cities" — i.e.,  having  a 


population  of  more  than  8,000 — in  1890 
there  were  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  such  cities.  In  1840  there  were 
but  three  cities  with  more  than  100,000 
inhabitants  ;  in  1890  there  were  twenty- 
eight  such  cities.  In  1870  there  was 
no  city  having  1,000,000  inhabitants  ; 
in  1890  there  were  three  such  cities. 
In  1896  the  new  Xew  York  is  estimated 
to  contain  3,200,000  inhabitants,  or 
nearly  as  many  as  the  thirteen  United 
States  when  George  Washington  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  first  President. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  classification 
of  towns  of  8,000  and  more  inhabitants 
under  the  name  of  cities  is  misleading, 
because  the  problems  of  government  in 
such  towns  have  nothing  in  common 
with  those  in  great  cities  like  New  York 
and  Chicago.  But  if  we  take  the  ten 
largest  cities  of  1890,  viz.,. New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn,  St. 
Louis,  Boston,  Baltimore,  San  Francis- 
co, Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland — each  of 
which  had  more  than  250,000  inhabi- 
tants in  1890 — the  increase  in  popula- 
tion is  quite  as  remarkable  as  in  the 
"  cities "  of  the  Census  classification. 
These  ten  great  cities  had  an  aggregate 
population  in  1840  of  711,652  ;  in  1890 
of  6,660,402.  The  population  of  the 
United  States  increased  in  the  same 
period  from  17,069,453  to  62,622,250, 
or  about  three  and  a  half  times,  where- 
as the  great  cities  increased  nearly  ten 
times.  In  1840  these  ten  cities  con- 
tained but  four  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  ;  in  1890  they  contained 
eleven  per  cent. 

This  shifting  of  the  population  from 
the  country  to  the  towns  is  accompanied 
by  a  profound  change  in  the  habits, 
thought,  and  mode  of  life  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  population.  The  wits 
are  sharpened  and  the  moral  sense  is 
dulled  by  the  excitement  and  variety  of 
city  life.  There  is  a  feverish  activity 
arising  from  the  struggle  of  so  many 
human  beings  in  such  keen  competition 
and  such  close  contact  with  each  other. 
The  crowding  of  the  population  in- 
creases with  the  value  of  real  estate, 
and  the  injury  to  health  and  morals  in- 
creases in  the  same  ratio.  The  effort 
to  mitigate  these  evils  and  to  improve 
the  conditions  of  city  life  brings  forth 
a   series    of    problems   of   the   utmost 
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complexity,  with  which  rural  residents 
have  nothing  to  do  and  to  the  solution 
of  which  they  do  not  contribute.  These 
problems  are  entirely  novel,  and  while 
of  great  importance,  they  are  quite  out- 
side of  either  Federal  or  State  politics, 
and  the  experience  and  traditions  of 
the  latter  are  of  little  or  no  value  in 
studying  them. 

The  cause  of  this  migration  to  cities 
is  found  in  the  marvellous  results  of 
applied  physical  science,  which  are  the 
chief  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  partial  an- 
nihilation of  time  and  space  by  the  ap- 
plication of  electricity  and  steam  has 
made  possible  vast  commercial  enter- 
prises, which  are  all  managed  from 
cities,  and  the  wealth  which  these  en- 
terprises have  created  has  brought  in 
its  train  the  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture, art,  and  the  refinements  of  civil- 
ization, whose  home  is  naturally  at  the 
centres  of  population  and  thought. 
These  various  causes  are  not  only  still 
in  action,  but  they  are  increasing  in 
force,  and  the  growth  of  cities  is  des- 
tined to  increase  rather  than  diminish. 
The  difficulties  of  food- supply,  which 
hindered  this  growth  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  have  all  disappeared,  and  the  de- 
population of  cities  from  time  to  time 
by  fire  and  the  plague  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible, in  consequence  of  the  improved 
methods  of  subduing  fires  and  the  ad- 
vance of  sanitary  knowledge  and  sci- 
ence. So  that  there  are  now  no  phys- 
ical obstacles  to  check  their  growth. 
Whether,  therefore,  we  like  it  or  not, 
whether  it  is  for  good  or  ill,  the  rapid 
increase  of  great  cities  is  a  fact  which 
must  be  dealt  with.  It  is  no  more 
possible  to  check  or  retard  it  than  it  is 
possible — even  if  it  were  desirable — to 
restrict  universal  suffrage  or  to  send 
the  Southern  negroes  back  to  Africa. 
The  problem  of  governing  these  cities 
is  one  which  must  be  faced  and  solved. 

Nor  is  it  in  the  matter  of  population 
alone  that  the  cities  derive  their  impor- 
tance. In  wealth  the  increase  is  even 
greater  than  in  number  of  inhabitants, 
and  the  tendency  to  concentration  in 
great  centres  is  even  more  marked. 

In  the  ten  chief  cities  above  named 
the  true  valuation  of  property  was  es- 
timated   in    the     census    of    1890    at 


$8,530,253,659,  and  this  is  only  of  vis- 
ible property,  and  does  not  include  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  railroads  and  fac- 
tories whose  property  lies  outside  of 
these  cities,  but  whose  ownership  is  with 
the  residents  of  them.  There  are  no 
means  of  accurately  estimating  the 
amount  of  these,  but  probably  it  is  at 
least  equal  to  the  sum  above  named. 
The  census  gives  no  valuation  of  munic- 
ipal wealth  prior  to  1880,  and  hence  it 
is  impossible  to  state  how  rapidly  this 
has  increased  in  the  last  forty  years. 
But  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the 
wealth  of  the  ten  chief  cities  above 
named  in  1890  exceeded  that  of  the 
entire  United  States  in  1850.  The  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  on  the  same 
colossal  scale.  For  the  ten  cities 
named  they  amounted  in  1890  to  about 
$120,000,000,  or  more  than  the  aggre- 
gate receipts  for  state  purposes  of  the 
forty-eight  States  and  Territories.  The 
current  and  ordinary  expenditures  of 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  in  the  census 
year  were  about  $50,000,000,  or  as  much 
as  the  entire  Federal  revenue  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

These  statements  of  figures  to  show 
the  magnitude  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
great  cities  could  be  continued  almost 
indefinitely,  but  it  is  enough  to  recall 
the  salient  facts  in  regard  to  the  greater 
New  York,  viz.,  that  it  has  a  population 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  original  thir- 
teen States  at  the  time  the  Constitution 
was  adopted,  and  greater  than  any  one 
of  forty-one  of  the  forty-five  States  as 
they  exist  to-day  ;  its  taxable  property 
is  assessed  at  nearly  three  billions  of 
dollars,  and  its  invisible  property  is 
probably  as  much  more,  making  its  total 
wealth  over  six  billions,  or  nearly  one- 
twelfth  of  that  of  the  entire  country  ; 
its  public  income  of  $50,000,000  a  year 
is  five  times  greater  than  that  for  state 
purposes  in  the  most  wealthy  State  in 
the  Union. 

Unfortunately  it  is  not  a  homogene- 
ous population.  Only  twenty  per  cent, 
of  its  inhabitants  are  American  by  birth 
and  parentage,  and  of  these  fully  one- 
third  were  born  outside  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  so  that  the  New  Yorkers  of 
New  York  descent  are  barely  one  in 
eight  of  the  entire  population.  The 
number  of  those  born  in  foreign  coun- 
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tries  is  forty- two  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
There  are  700,000  persons  of  German 
parentage  in  Greater  New  York,  and 
nearly  as  many  of  Irish  ;  100,000  of 
Russian,  and  as  many  of  Italian,  and 
300,000  of  other  foreign  parentage. 
There  are  more  Germans  than  in  any 
city  in  Germany  except  Berlin,  more 
Irish  by  twice  than  in  any  city  in  Ireland. 
Large  portions  of  the  population  cannot 
speak  or  read  the  English  language ; 
vast  numbers  of  them  never  saw  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  our  history  or  form 
of  government. 

Such  are  the  conditions  existing  in 
this  community  —  a  large  and  dense 
population  (in  some  spots  the  most 
dense  on  the  globe),  vast  wealth,  enor- 
mous revenues,  and  a  heterogeneous 
community  representing  nearly  every 
nationality  on  earth.  To  three-fourths 
of  them  the  city  government  is  the  only 
government  they  know  or  feel ;  the  on- 
ly one  to  which  they  pay  direct  taxes, 
the  only  one  which  affects  their  liberty 
or  property  except  when  they  come  into 
the  civil  or  criminal  courts.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  charter  for  their  government 
is  a  problem  of  novelty  and  perplexity, 
in  many  respects  absolutely  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  world. 

In  attempting  to  solve  this  problem 
aid  can  be  sought  from  experience  in 
three  different  directions,  viz.,  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  political  systems,  the 
government  of  great  cities  abroad,  and 
the  management  of  large  business  cor- 
porations. For  the  city  government  is 
not  politics  alone,  nor  business  alone  as 
some  contend.  It  is  politics  and  busi- 
ness both.  It  bears  on  the  lives,  liberty, 
and  property  of  the  citizen,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  administers  large  estates. 
On  the  one  hand  it  can  call  out  the 
police  and  the  armed  militia  to  suppress 
riot  and  disorder  and  inflict  death  or 
injury  if  resistance  is  made  ;  it  can  re- 
strain individual  liberty  in  a  thousand 
ways  for  the  general  good  ;  and  it  can 
restrict  the  use  of  property  and  take  a 
portion  of  it  for  taxes.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  a  princely  income  from  its 
docks  and  other  property  which  it  owns 
in  fee,  and  in  its  administration  of 
water-works,     sewers,    bridges,     street 


improvements,  and  other  public  works 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  business  corpo- 
rations in  existence. 

City  governments  in  America  have 
usually  grown  out  of  the  town-meeting 
system  established  by  the  early  settlers 
of  New  England.  As  the  population 
became  too  large  for  all  the  citizens  to 
meet  in  common,  their  powers  were 
delegated  to  a  council,  with  a  mayor 
as  presiding  officer.  To  this  council 
were  committed  all  the  powers  of  the 
municipality,  including  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  mayor's  appointments,  the 
levying  of  taxes,  making  appropriations 
of  money,  auditing  bills  and  granting 
franchises.  The  settlers  in  the  West 
carried  these  principles  with  them  and 
organized  their  town  governments  on 
this  basis  ;  and  the  development  of  this 
system  on  the  largest  scale  ever  at- 
tempted may  be  seen  in  Chicago  to-day. 
The  government  of  New  York  has 
grown  upon  somewhat  different  lines. 
When  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  it  re- 
ceived from  the  West  India  Company 
the  municipal  system  which  the  Dutch 
had  derived  from  the  cities  of  the  Han- 
seatic  League,  consisting  essentially  of 
a  Mayor  and  Burgomasters,  and  these 
officers  were  at  first  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  afterward  elected  by  the 
votes  of  the  owners  of  more  than  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  property.  When  the 
city  finally  and  permanently  passed  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  English  it  received 
its  first  definite  charter,  viz.,  that 
granted  by  Governor  Dongan  in  1686. 
It  was  created  a  body  corporate  under 
the  name  and  style  of  "  The  Mayor,  Al- 
dermen, and  Commonalty  of  the  City 
of  New  York,"  and  this  designation  it 
has  continuously  retained  during  the 
intervening  two  hundred  years.  The 
mayor,  or  chief  executive  officer,  was 
appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the  re- 
corder or  chief  judicial  officer  was  sim- 
ilarly appointed.  There  were  six  alder- 
men and  six  assistants  who  were  elected 
in  their  respective  wards,  and  any  three 
of  them  acting  with  the  mayor  and  re- 
corder formed  the  common  council. 
The  mayor,  recorder,  and  two  or  more 
aldermen,  also  exercised  judicial  func- 
tions, both  civil  and  criminal.  This 
charter  was  slightly  amended  in  1708, 
and  again  amended  and   reaffirmed  in 
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1730  under  Governor  Montgomerie ; 
and  this  time  it  received  the  King's 
signature.  Except  that  the  power  to 
appoint  the  mayor  and  other  officers 
was  transferred  after  the  Revolution 
from  the  King  and  the  King's  Governor 
to  the  State  Governor,  the  city  was 
governed  by  this  Montgomerie  charter 
for  one  hundred  years,  from  1730  to 
1830.  In  the  latter  year  a  new  charter 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature.  It  pro- 
vided for  city  courts  and  terminated 
the  judicial  functions  of  the  mayor  and 
aldermen,  prohibited  the  corporation 
from  borrowing  money  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Legislature,  authorized  the 
Common  Council  to  organize  depart- 
ments for  transacting  the  city  business, 
and  required  a  separation  of  city  from 
State  elections,  the  former  to  be  held 
in  April.  In  1834  an  act  was  passed 
taking  away  from  the  Governor  the 
power  to  appoint  the  mayor,  and  provid- 
ing for  the  election  of  that  officer  by  the 
qualified  voters  of  the  city.  In  1849  an- 
other charter  was  passed.  The  council 
was  divided  into  two  boards  of  equal 
powers  and  equal  numbers,  the  alder- 
men to  be  elected  for  two  years  and  the 
assistants  for  one  year  ;  the  city  depart- 
ments were  named  in  the  charter,  and  the 
power  to  organize  or  change  them  was 
taken  away  from  the  council  ;  spring 
elections  were  abolished  on  the  ground 
that  they  had  failed  to  accomplish  what 
was  expected  of  them,  and  city  elections 
were  directed  to  be  held  on  the  same 
day  as  the  general  elections  in  November. 
In  1857  a  new  charter  was  passed,  the 
chief  features  of  which  were  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Board  under  commission- 
ers appointed  by  the  Governor,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  comptroller  by  popular  vote, 
and  the  re-enactment  of  separate  elec- 
tions, those  of  the  city  to  be  in  De- 
cember. In  1870  Tweed's  charter  was 
passed,  by  which  the  comptroller  again 
became  an  appointive  officer,  separate 
elections  were  abolished,  the  police 
were  restored  to  city  control,  and  the 
Departments  of  Public  Works,  Docks, 
and  Parks  were  organized.  In  1873  the 
charter  drafted  by  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  was  passed,  in  which  the  comp- 
troller again  became  an  elected  officer, 
other  objectionable  features  of  the 
Tweed  Charter  were  repealed,  the  eoun- 


cilmen  were  abolished,  and  the  council 
reduced  to  one  chamber,  viz.,  the  Board 
of  Aldermen.  In  each  succeeding  year 
the  Charter  has  been  more  or  less 
amended,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  tak- 
ing away,  one  by  one,  all  the  important 
powers  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  In 
1882  a  codification  of  these  amendments 
was  made  in  what  is  known  as  the  Con- 
solidation Act,  and  this  in  turn  has  been 
amended  at  every  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, necessitating  a  new  edition  of 
the  Consolidation  Act  from  time  to 
time. 

From  this  brief  historical  statement 
it  will  be  seen  that  New  York,  starting 
with  a  charter  based  on  the  system  of 
the  German  cities  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
in  which  the  chief  executive  officers  as 
well  as  the  legislative  council  were 
either  appointed  by  the  governor  or 
chosen  by  a  small  electorate  of  prop- 
erty-owners, has  gradually  been  trans- 
formed into  a  government  in  which  the 
mayor  is  elected  by  universal  suffrage  ; 
the  legislative  assembly  has  been  re- 
duced to  one  chamber  and  shorn  of  all 
its  important  powers,  which  in  turn 
have  been  transferred  to  the  State 
Legislature,  in  which  the  city  has  only 
a  minority  representation  ;  and  the  cur- 
rent business  of  the  city  is  transacted 
by  a  number  of  independent  and  unre- 
lated boards  and  commissions,  a  few  of 
whose  members,  like  the  comptroller 
and  the  president  of  the  board  of  al- 
dermen, are  elected,  but  most  of  whom 
are  appointed  by  the  mayor — and  all 
of  whom  are  liable  to  be  legislated  out 
of  office  at  any  moment  by  the  State 
Legislature.  It  is  certainly  an  anoma- 
lous S3rstem,  which  finds  no  counter  part 
in  any  other  city,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  which  has  been  built  up 
not  on  any  concerted  or  definite  plan, 
but  in  haphazard  fashion  by  changes 
made  from  time  to  time  to  meet  the 
supposed  dangers  or  necessities  of  the 
moment.  Not  infrequently  the  reforms 
of  one  period  have  become  the  abuses 
of  the  next — as,  for  example,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  bipartisan  commissions  and  sep- 
arate municipal  elections. 

The  chief  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  the  city  government  as  it  now 
exists  is  the  legislative  power  exercised 
by  various  commissions.     The  board  of 
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street  openings  exercises  enormous 
power  over  the  property  of  individ- 
uals, and  the  sinking  fund  commis- 
sion equally  great  power  over  the  prop- 
erty and  finances  of  the  city.  There  is 
another  board  which  manages  the  city 
printing,  and  still  another  which  directs 
the  deposits  of  city  moneys  in  banks  ;  a 
separate  board  directs  the  building  of 
armories,  and  another  regulates  the 
lighting  of  the  streets. 

All  of  these  boards  exercise  what 
are  ordinarily  considered  as  legislative 
functions,  and  without  unity  of  purpose 
or  control  except  in  so  far  as  they  may 
be  guided  by  the  mayor,  who  is  chair- 
man of  each  of  them.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time  is  taken  up  with  their 
meetings.  On  the  other  hand,  his 
executive  powers  are  limited  by  the  fact 
that  he  cannot  remove  his  appointees  ; 
the  head  of  a  department,  once  ap- 
pointed, is  legally  no  more  bound  to 
heed  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the 
mayor  than  those  of  any  other  citizen. 
There  is  no  courtesy  which  requires 
the  resignation  of  a  head  of  department 
when  not  in  accord  with  the  mayor  ; 
on  the  contrary,  their  terms  of  office 
are  not  coterminous  with  his,  and  they 
have  been  frequently  appointed  by  his 
predecessor  of  a  different  party,  and  in 
such  cases  they  deem  it  their  duty  to 
hold  on  to  their  offices  with  the  utmost 
tenacity,  and  to  administer  them  for 
the  express  purpose  of  thwarting  the 
plans  of  their  chief.  The  mayor,  who 
is  in  theory  the  chief  executive  officer, 
thus  has  no  executive  functions  beyond 
the  power  of  appointment  when  a  va- 
cancy occurs,  and  his  time  is  chiefly 
occupied  in  legislative  business.  The 
most  important  of  these  legislative 
commissions  over  which  he  presides  is 
the  board  of  estimate  and  apportion- 
ment. This  consists  of  himself,  the 
president  of  the  board  of  aldermen, 
the  comptroller,  the  president  of  the 
department  of  taxes,  and  the  corpora- 
tion counsel.  The  last  two  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor,  and  their  votes 
added  to  his  make  a  majority.  To  this 
board  is  committed  the  raising  of  taxes, 
amounting  to  $35,000,000  a  vear    lllu\ 

the  appropriation  of  them  to  the  differ- 
ent   departments  for  carrying  on    the 

business  of   the  city.     Probably  in   no 


other  part  of  the  globe,  however  auto- 
cratic its  government,  is  such  power  of 
taxation  and  appropriation  committed 
to  so  unrepresentative  a  body  as  in 
this  foremost  city  of  the  land  of  liberty, 
whose  Government  originated  in  a  pro- 
test against  taxation  without  represen- 
tation. And  it  is  a  still  more  curious 
anomaly  that  this  system,  which  was 
established  as  one  of  the  results  of  the 
overthrow  of  the  Tweed  regime  and  has 
been  in  operation  for  twenty-three 
years,  is  the  most  successful  feature  of 
the  present  form  of  city  government — 
the  only  one  of  which  criticism  is  sel- 
dom heard.  Though  administered  by 
more  than  a  dozen  mayors  and  nearly 
forty  other  individuals,  it  has  never 
given  rise  to  scandal  nor  to  any  of 
those  abuses  to  which  under  our  theory 
of  government  it  would  seem  to  be  pe- 
culiarly liable.  This  board,  however, 
while  possessed  of  such  great  powers 
of  taxation,  has  no  power  to  borrow 
money.  This  can  only  be  granted  by 
the  Legislature,  which  gives  such  au- 
thority by  passing  acts  introduced  fre- 
quently without  the  request  and  against 
the  opposition  of  the  city  authorities. 

We  thus  see  that  in  the  city  govern- 
ment as  it  now  exists  the  chief  legisla- 
tive authority  is  vested  in  the  State 
Legislature,  which  is  dominated  by 
State  and  National  politics,  in  which 
the  city  as  a  corporate  body  has  no  con- 
cern ;  its  minor  legislative  functions 
are  confided  to  a  number  of  independ- 
ent boards  ;  and  its  executive  powers 
are  divided  between  the  mayor,  who 
has  the  power  of  appointment,  and  the 
various  heads  of  departments,  who,  once 
appointed,  are  responsible  to  no  one. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  bjs- 
tem  of  government  which  deals  with  ><  • 
large  a  population  and  such  enormous 
wealth  is  not  to  be  lightly  disturbed 
nor  changed  without  good  cause.  Yet 
this  system  is  subjected  to  incessant 
change  with  every  recurring  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  often  for  no  other 
cause  than  the  whims  or  ambitions  of 
political  leaders ;  it  is  not  in  accord 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our 
State  and  Federal  Government  ;  it  does 
not  correspond  with  the  administration 
of  great  corporations  in  commerce  ami 
finance  ;  it    lacks    the    unity   of    design 
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and  the  system  of  responsibility  which 
distinguish  the  government  of  the  great 
capitals  of  Europe.  The  Greater  New 
York  Commission  has  the  opportunity 
to  consider  it  fundamentally,  and  to  de- 
cide whether  it  shall  be  continued,  the 
other  cities  being  merged  into  it  with 
the  least  possible  change  ;  or  whether, 
as  in  1787,  a  new  system  can  be  de- 
vised, largely  discarding  precedent,  but 
based  upon  reason  and  the  existing 
facts ;  a  system  so  adapted  to  these 
facts  and  the  probable  future  develop- 
ment from  them,  that  like  the  Federal 
Constitution  it  shall  endure  for  a  hun- 
dred years  with  only  one  important 
change,  and  shall  be  the  model  and 
type  for  the  government  of  hundreds 
of  other  cities,  containing  two  genera- 
tions hence  as  many  people  as  now  live 
in  the  entire  United  States. 

In  considering  this  fundamental 
proposition  certain  unalterable  facts 
must  not  be  forgotten.  The  chief  of 
these  is  that  the  suffrage  cannot  be  re- 
stricted. In  view  of  the  heterogeneous 
nature  of  the  population  it  is  thought 
by  many  that  a  property  or  educational 
restriction  on  the  suffrage  might  be  de- 
sirable. But  so  long  as  human  nature 
remains  what  it  is  no  people  will  ever 
vote  to  diminish  or  surrender  their 
political  power.  Hence  such  restric- 
tion is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Even  if 
it  were  desirable — which  it  is  not — it  is 
not  possible.  The  suffrage  may,  or 
may  not,  be  extended  by  conferring  it 
upon  women,  but  it  will  never  be  peace- 
ably restricted. 

The  next  most  important  fact  is  that 
the  city  is  the  creature  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  always  must  remain  so.  If  a 
system  can  be  devised  which  provides  a 
government  for  the  city  complete  in  it- 
self and  providing  for  minor  changes 
from  time  to  time  by  the  city  itself  or 
by  its  citizens,  then  the  mischievous 
intermeddling  of  the  Legislature  in  de- 
tails can  be  prevented,  because  there 
will  be  no  occasion  or  demand  for  it. 
But  if  such  a  system  cannot  be  devised, 
then  the  State  will  continue  to  exercise 
all  the  chief  legislative  functions  of  the 
city. 

The  cities  of  Europe,  while  they  can 
teach  us  much  in  the  practical,  or,  as  it 
might  be  called,  the  physical  results  of 


city  administration,  such  as  the  care  of 
streets  and  parks,  the  beautifying  of 
the  city,  and  the  encouragement  of  art 
and  music  as  features  of  the  city  ad- 
ministration, can  yet  give  us  but  little 
instruction  as  to  the  proper  form  of 
city  government,  because  their  political 
conditions  are  so  essentially  different 
from  ours. 

What  is  called  London,  is  an  aggre- 
gation of  boroughs  which  have  slowly 
grown  up  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other  during  a  period  of  more  than 
twelve  centuries.  Until  about  forty 
years  ago,  these  boroughs  retained  ab- 
solute independence  of  each  other  ; 
they  levied  their  own  taxes ;  paved  and 
lighted  their  own  streets,  and  regulated 
their  own  affairs  ;  the  government  be- 
ing lodged  in  a  vestry  chosen  by  the 
ratepayers  of  the  borough.  When 
cesspools  were  abolished  and  the  mod- 
ern system  of  sewers  was  introduced, 
it  was  manifestly  necessary  that  these 
sewers  should  be  built  under  some  cen- 
tral authority  which  extended  over  all 
the  boroughs,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  was 
created  to  take  charge  of  the  drainage 
and  certain  other  public  works  of  great 
magnitude  and  general  importance. 
As  the  water  and  gas  works  are  and  al- 
ways have  been  the  property  of  private 
corporations,  the  sewers  were  the  only 
public  works  for  which  a  central  au- 
thority was  necessary.  About  the  same 
time  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Police 
was  established,  with  powers  extending 
over  the  entire  Metropolitan  area.  It 
was  only  about  eight  years  ago  that  a 
body  was  formed  under  the  name  of 
the  London  County  Council  which  had 
general  and  political  powers  over  the 
entire  community.  But  these  were  and 
are  still  very  limited  in  extent,  and 
there  is  no  central  government  for  the 
entire  city  in  the  sense  in  which  we  un- 
derstand it.  A  royal  commission  has 
lately  considered  the  possibility  and  ad- 
visability of  such  a  central  government, 
but  no  definite  action  has  been  taken 
looking  to  its  formation.  This  aggre- 
gation of  local  governments,  each  man- 
aging the  affairs  of  a  small  community, 
has  many  advantages  as  well  as  certain 
defects,  but  the  system  is  so  radically 
different  from    that   existing    in   New 
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York  and  Brooklyn   that   its  adoption 
here  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

In  Paris,  the  chief  authority  is  lodged 
in  two  officials  with  almost  equal  pow- 
ers, one  known  as  the  Prefet  of  the 
Seine,  and  the  other  the  Prefet  of  Po- 
lice, both  of  whom  were  formerly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  and  are  now 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Re- 
public, and  both  of  whom  are  responsi- 
ble to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The 
heads  of  departments  are  in  turn  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prefet  of  the  Seine,  and 
their  subordinates  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. The  chain  of  executive  au- 
thority is  thus  complete,  and  the  re- 
sponsibility well  denned.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  power  of  taxation  and  ap- 
propriation rests  absolutely  with  a 
municipal  council,  consisting  of  eighty 
members,  each  elected  from  a  certain 
district  and  holding  office  for  three 
years.  The  division  between  executive 
and  legislative  functions  is  clearly  and 
sharply  denned,  and  in  addition  there 
is  an  admirable  provision  for  sub-divid- 
ing the  routine  of  business  and  admin- 
istering purely  local  affairs.  This  is 
effected  by  dividing  the  city  into  twenty 
sections  or  arrondissements,  in  each  of 
which  there  is  a  mayor  with  three  ad- 
juncts or  assistants,  and  a  large  force 
of  clerks.  The  payment  of  taxes,  and 
the  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  are  made  at  the  mayor's  of- 
fice in  each  arrondissement,  and  here 
also  are  managed  the  administration  of 
charity,  the  preparation  of  voting  lists, 
supervision  of  polling-places  and  other 
affairs  affecting  only  the  inhabitants  of 
this  arrondissement.  At  each  mayor's 
office  are  also  to  be  found  subordinate 
officials  of  the  department  of  Public 
Works,  Police,  and  Fire,  and  other  city 
departments  who  have  the  administra- 
tion of  the  affairs  of  their  department 
in  this  particular  arrondissement.  To 
them  complaints  and  requests  can  be 
made,  and  from  them  information  can 
be  obtained.  This  decentralization  is 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
Paris  municipal  government,  and  proba- 
bly the  one  which  more  than  any  other 
has  contributed  to  its  success.  "With 
its  division  and  subdivision  of  author- 
ity it  corresponds  to  the  method  of  ad- 
ministration which  has  prevailed  in 
Vol.  XX.— 45 


military  organizations  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  which,  with  certain 
modifications,  has  been  similarly  ap- 
plied in  the  management  of  railways 
and  other  large  corporations.  No  such 
subdivision  of  authority  exists  in  any 
American  city,  and  the  lack  of  it  is  one 
of  the  chief  defects  in  American  munic- 
ipal government 

In  Germany,  the  system  of  munici- 
pal government  is  essentially  different 
from  that  existing  in  any  other  country. 
It  was  established  in  the  early  part  of 
this  century,  and  it  has  been  but  little 
changed  in  its  general  principles.  It 
must  certainly  have  intrinsic  merits,  for 
the  growth  of  cities  in  Germany  has 
been  on  a  par  with  that  in  America,  and 
the  niunicrpal  system  has  proved  en- 
tirely adequate  to  deal  with  this  rapid 
increase.  The  government  of  Berlin 
consists  of  the  chief  burgomaster,  or 
mayor,  a  body  of  magistrates,  who  are 
experts  in  the  science  of  city  affairs, 
and  a  council.  The  members  of  the 
latter  are  residents  of  Berlin,  but  the 
mayor  and  magistrates  may  come  from 
any  part  of  Germany.  They  are  treated 
as  a  part  of  the  civil  service  of  the 
state,  hold  their  offices  practically  for 
life,  and  are  transferred  and  promoted 
from  one  city  to  another  in  recognition 
of  their  abilities  and  their  success  as 
administrators.  The  council  has  the 
power  of  taxation  and  appropriation. 
Its  members  are  elected  for  six  years, 
one-third  retiring  at  the  end  of  every 
two  years,  but  re-election  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception.  The  council- 
lors are  elected  by  voters  under  a  prop- 
erty qualification,  and  the  voters  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  each  of  which 
elects  an  equal  number  of  councillors ; 
the  first  class  comprises  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  large  taxpayers ;  the 
second  class  a  larger  number  of  average 
taxpayers,  and'  the  third  a  still  larger 
number  of  small  taxpayers.  The  total 
number  of  voters  is  stated  to  be  be- 
tween eighty  and  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  adult  male  population.  The 
police  is  a  branch  of  the  state  govern- 
ment, and  its  expenses  are  paid  by 
Prussia  and  not  by  Berlin.  The  coun- 
cil is  the  seat  of  all  political  power,  and 
can  legislate  in  reference  to  all  city 
affairs.     The  magistrates  are  the  heads 
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of  departments  and  form  a  sort  of  cab- 
inet for  the  mayor.  The  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  executive  and 
legislative  function  is  as  sharply  and 
clearly  defined  as  in  Paris. 

In  framing  a  permanent  charter  for 
the  chief  city  in  America — the  second 
city  in  the  world  in  size  and  wealth,  and 
in  fact  the  first  and  largest  city  in  the 
world  under  a  central  government — and 
possibly  at  the  same  time  inaugurating 
a  new  municipal  system  for  all  Amer- 
ican cities — it  is  essential  that  the  plan 
should  conform  to  the  American  politi- 
cal system,  political  habits,  and  politi- 
cal thought.  It  must  rest  on  universal 
suffrage,  and  at  the  same  time  it  must 
afford  protection  to  property,  without 
which  civilized  government  cannot  ex- 
ist. One  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  American  politics  is  that  taxation 
and  representation  shall  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  this 
principle  should  not  be  applied  to  city 
government  as  well  as  to  State  and 
Federal  government.  We  also  find 
that  it  exists  in  the  great  European 
cities,  in  every  one  of  which  the  taxes 
are  levied  by  a  representative  legislative 
body,  chosen  by  qualified  electors. 
While  the  board  of  estimate  and  ap- 
portionment in  New  York  has  appar- 
ently been  successful  for  many  years, 
yet  unless  all  our  political  ideas  are 
wrong,  it  will  not  prove  permanently 
successful.  We  also  find  that  in  our 
State  and  Federal  governments,  and 
equally  in  the  Continental  cities  of 
Europe,  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween executive  and  legislative  functions 
is  sharply  and  clearly  defined.  In  New 
York  City  this  is  not  the  case.  Legis- 
lative powers  are  exercised  by  executive 
boards.  There  is  no  local  legislature,  and 
the  city  is  governed  by  the  representa- 
tives from  other  parts  of  the  State,  who 
have  no  interest  in  its  affairs  and  no 
knowledge  of  its  needs.  All  experience 
would  seem  to  prove  that  there  can  be 
no  permanent  and  successful  city  gov- 
ernment unless  it  is  based  upon  a  legis- 
lative body  of  ample  powers,  chosen  by 
its  own  electors  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
legislating  upon  its  own  affairs.  It  is 
also  essential  that  this  body  should  be 
composed  of  men  of  high  character  and 
ability,  and  if  the  Charter  Commission 


is  to  improve  upon  the  existing  system, 
it  must  find  a  method  to  attract  such 
men  to  the  city's  service,  and  give  them 
large  powers. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  state 
some  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of 
the  problem  of  modern  city  govern- 
ment rather  than  to  attempt  to  formu- 
late a  solution  of  it  for  New  York. 
Certain  suggestions,  however,  may  not 
be  out  of  place  for  consideration  in  the 
wide  discussion  which  will  take  place, 
and  which  it  is  desirable  should  take 
place,  before  a  new  charter  is  adopted. 
The  city  government  should  maintain 
a  clear  distinction  between  executive 
authority  and  legislative  powers.  The 
chief  executive  officer  should  be  a  mayor 
elected  by  universal  suffrage  for  a  term 
of  not  less  than  four  years,  and  having 
absolute  power  of  appointment  and  re- 
moval of  heads  of  departments.  The 
various  departments  should  be  admin- 
istered without  exception  each  by  a 
single  head,  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
having  the  same  term  of  office  as  him- 
self, and  responsible  solely  to  him.  The 
legislative  power  should  be  vested  in 
an  assembly  of  two  houses  ;  the  upper 
house  to  consist  of  not  exceeding 
twenty-one  members,  elected  on  a  gen- 
eral ticket  for  a  term  of  six  years,  one- 
third  of  them  going  out  of  office  at  the 
end  of  every  two  years.  They  should 
receive  large  salaries,  or,  preferably, 
should  be  paid  a  fee,  say  $50  for  every 
day's  service  in  the  house  or  in  com- 
mittee. They  should  give  the  greater 
part,  if  not  all,  of  their  time  to  the  city's 
service,  and  have  powers  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  directors  or  trustees  in 
a  private  corporation.  The  lower  house 
should  be  more  numerous,  consisting 
of  sixty  or  more  members,  elected  an- 
nually, on  a  district  or  ward  ticket,  and 
each  should  be  a  resident  of  the  district 
or  ward  which  he  represents.  They 
should  receive  small  salaries.  All  leg- 
islative power  extending  to  every  detail 
of  the  city's  affairs  should  be  vested  in 
this  municipal  assembly.  It  should 
have  power  to  levy  taxes,  make  appro- 
priations, borrow  money — not  exceed- 
ing the  constitutional  limit  —  on  the 
credit  of  the  corporation,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  qualified  voters  at  a  gen- 
eral  or  special  election,  and  in   every 
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way  legislate  upon  the  affairs  of  the 
city  without  interference  from  Albany. 
The  present  legislative  boards  and  com- 
missions should  be  abolished  and  their 
powers  transferred  to  this  legislative 
assembly.  The  powers  of  the  two  houses 
should  not  be  equal,  and  on  all  matters 
affecting  franchises,  taxes,  appropria- 
tions, and  loans  the  decision  of  the 
upper  house  by  a  two-thirds  vote  should 
be  final  as  against  the  vote  of  the  lower 
house  on  the  one  hand  or  the  mayor's 
veto  on  the  other.  In  addition  provis- 
ion should  be  made,  on  lines  similar  to 
those  in  Paris,  for  the  subdivision  of 
the  city  into  sections,  districts,  or  wards, 
not  more  than  ten  in  number,  and  des- 
ignated by  names  rather  than  numbers. 
In  each  of  these  there  should  be  a  mu- 
nicipal office  building,  containing  a  rep- 
resentative of  each  of  the  city  depart- 
ments, charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  that  department  within 
the  boundaries  of  his  district  or  ward. 
The  police  and  fire  departments  are 
already  organized  on  this  basis,  and 
the  street  cleaning  department  is  be- 
ing similarly  organized.  But  nothing 
of  this  sort  has  been  attempted  in  the 
department  of  taxes,  assessments,  pub- 
lic works,  health,  and  parks.  Citi- 
zens having  business  with  these  depart- 
ments have  to  travel  miles  to  reach  the 
central  office  of  the  department,  only 
to  find  the  chief  of  the  department 
overburdened  with  a  mass  of  details 
which  no  one  man  can  properly  attend 
to,  and  quite  ignorant  of  the  condition 
or  needs  of  the  district  in  which  he  re- 
sides. As  an  instance  of  the  waste  and 
inefficiency  arising  from  such  extreme 
centralization,  it  may  be  stated  that 
until  the  adoption  of  the  present  or- 
ganization of  the  street  cleaning  de- 
partment all  its  horses,  machines,  and 
carts  were  kept  in  one  central  stable, 
distant  several  miles  from  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  city  which  had  to  be  cleaned 
every  day.  A  large  part  of  the  time  of 
the  men  and  animals  was  consumed 
in  travelling  back  and  forth  each  day 
from  the  stable  to  the  place  of  work. 
There  is  even  now  a  waste  of  time  and 
effort  of  the  same  kind,  although  smaller 
in  amount,  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic works  and  tax  and  other  depart- 
ments which  have  no  sub-offices.     It  is 


impossible  to  transact  with  efficiency 
and  economy  any  large  business  ex- 
tending over  a  large  territory  unless 
the  business  is  subdivided,  with  a  local 
agent  in  charge  of  each  locality. 

The  position  of  mayor  of  the  consol- 
idated city  is  and  must  be,  under  any 
system  which  may  be  adopted,  one  of 
great  power  and  influence,  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  governors  of  any  but 
a  few  of  the  States,  of  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter, or  a  senator  or  representative  in  the 
Federal  Congress.  The  position  will 
be,  in  fact,  second  in  responsibility  and 
importance  only  to  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  should 
receive  a  corresponding  compensation, 
and  should  be  surrounded  with  every 
possible  dignity.  Similarly,  a  position 
in  the  upper  house  of  a  legislative 
body,  having  full  control  of  city  affairs, 
will  far  exceed  in  importance  that  of  a 
director  in  any  commercial  enterprise. 
While  it  cannot  bring  the  same  pecu- 
niary reward,  yet  what  it  lacks  in  this 
respect  it  can  make  up  in  public  esti- 
mation and  reputation  if  once  a  system 
can  be  established  which  will  attract 
first-class  men  to  these  positions. 

The  positions  in  the  executive  de- 
partments should  constitute  a  life  ser- 
vice, the  subordinate  officers  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  holding  their  offices  during  good 
behavior.  But  in  order  to  give  the 
head  of  a  department  proper  control 
over  his  subordinates,  the  power  of  re- 
moval should  not,  as  now,  be  subject  to 
the  technicalities  of  proving  a  case  in 
court.  It  would  seem  to  be  not  impos- 
sible to  devise  a  system  under  which 
the  head  of  the  department  should  have 
the  right  to  remove  any  of  his  subordi- 
nates by  filing  written  charges  with  the 
mayor,  and  at  the  same  time  the  rights 
of  the  subordinate  be  protected  without 
giving  him  the  power  to  inflict  upon  the 
city  the  expense  of  a  long  trial  and  the 
possible  escape  of  the  culprit  on  mere 
technicalities. 

A  system  of  municipal  government 
based  on  the  principles  above  indicated 
— in  outline  only  and  all  too  crudely — 
would  concentrate  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment in  a  representative  body  where  the 
responsibility  would  be  clearly  defined. 
If  this  body  were  composed  of  bad  men, 
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the  government  would  be  bad  ;  but  this 
is  true  of  every  system  which  can  be 
devised.  The  saying  is  often  quoted, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  true,  that  water 
will  not  rise  above  its  source  ;  and  if  the 
moral  tone  of  a  community  is  bad,  its 
government  will  inevitably  be  bad,  no 
matter  what  the  system.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  moral  tone  is  good,  it  must 
be  provided  with  a  system  through 
which  it  can  act  and  become  effective, 
and  it  is  the  business  of  statesmen  and 
politicians  to  devise  such  systems.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  ablest  and 
best  men  in  New  York  have  not  been 
willing  to  give  their  time  and  services 
to  the  city.  Men  of  commanding  abil- 
ity will  submit  to  the  petty  drudgery  of 
business,  and  the  sordid  methods  which 
are  only  too  common  in  it,  because 
success  brings  wealth,  and  with  it 
power,  ease,  and  comfort.  Similar  men 
will  devote  their  whole  energies  to  na- 
tional politics,  renouncing  all  hope  of 
wealth,   because    success   there   brings 


fame  and  power  of  another  kind.  But 
the  city  governments  of  America  as 
hitherto  administered  have  offered  no 
attraction  to  men  of  first-class  ability. 
They  yield  neither  wealth  nor  fame,  and 
those  who  have  engaged  in  city  politics 
have  done  so  either  to  use  their  success 
in  it  as  a  stepping-stone  in  State  and 
national  politics,  or  else  have  gone  into 
it  temporarily  as  reformers,  sacrificing 
their  time  and  means — only  too  often 
without  success — in  the  effort  to  meet 
and  overcome  some  pressing  necessity 
or  some  scandal  of  more  than  usual 
magnitude.  To  administer  the  affairs 
of  such  a  community  as  the  Greater 
New  York  a  system  should  be  devised 
which  will  attract  men  of  the  highest 
ability  and  character,  who  will  be  willing 
to  devote  their  life  service  to  it,  and 
who  will  find  in  it  adequate  rewards, 
such  as  are  offered  on  the  one  hand  by 
national  politics  and  on  the  other  by 
corporate  management  in  private  busi- 
ness. 


THE  BRONZES  OF  EPIRUS 

By  Edith  M.  Thomas 

Wherefore,  Athena,  with  the  brows  severe, 
Wherefore  forever  lackest  thou    the    spear? 
O  sacred  Zeus,  thy   sceptre — vanished   where, 
And,  Delphic  One,  thy  bow  high-poised  in  air? 

With  scornful  lip  the  Bronzes    seemed  to  speak  : 
"  And  ask  ye  this,  of  us  ?     Those    soldiers  seek 
(If  ye  in  dust  may  find  their  base-knit  clay), 
Who  our  eternal  symbols  bore    away. 
Go,  ask  the  Roman  hireling   why  we  stand 
Devoid  of  gifts  and  of  the  giving   hand  ! 

"What  deity  could  yield,  their  sordid  grasp 
Did  for  a  little  lifetime  vilely  clasp  ; 
But  us  they  left,  in  mouldering  earth  forgot 
Until  an  age  that  knows  and  worships  not 
Hath  reared  us  up,  and  bade  its  world  behold 
What  dreams  of  beauty  brake  the  sleep  of  them  of  old  ! 


"See  that  ye  do    not  thus,  yourselves,  to-day — 
Ignore  the  God,  while  ye  his  gifts  purvey." 

Note.— The  symbols  which  these  statues  bore  in  their  hands,  were  of  silver,  and  were  therefore  a  temptation  to  the 
soldiers,  who  made  prize  of  them,  often  striking  away  the  hand,  with  its  symbol. 


"TRADITION." 
Bronze  tympanum  of  one  of  the  doors  of  the  Congressional  Library,  Washington. 


THE   SCULPTURE   OF  OLIN    WARNER 


By  W.  C.  Brownell 


I  REMEMBER  vividly  the  first  piece 
of  Warner's  sculpture  I  ever  saw 
It  was  the  bust  of  a  lady  shown 
at  the  opening  of  Cottier  k  Co.'s  rooms 
in  Fifth  Avenue,  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  ago.  "Just  pass  your  hand  over 
that  back,"  said  Mr.  Cottier  to  me.  "  Did 
ye  ever  feel  such  modelling  ?  "  Certainly 
I  never  had.  Cottier,  who  "  understood 
himself "  remarkably  in  such  matters, 
had  indicated  in  his  quaint  way  War- 
ner's most  obvious  distinction.  So  far 
as  technical  expression  is  concerned, 
and  in  comparison  with  other  sculptors 
— with  all  other  American  sculptors — 
the  chief  idiosyncrasy  of  his  endow- 
ment is  his  modelling,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. In  the  degree  in  which  he  pos- 
sesses it,  this  faculty  is  a  gift  of  the 
gods  ;  it  is  certainly  not  to  be  acquired, 
and  most  practitioners  of  his  art  must 
be  content  to  do  without  it.  It  is  this 
that  gives  the  sense  of  elasticity  and 
variety  to  his  simplest  planes  and  largest 
masses.  A  cheek,  a  chin,  a  forehead,  a 
coat,  a  chair  has  each  its  quality,  its 
texture,  sensible  to  the  touch  as  well  as 
to  the  eye.  And  how  agreeably  !  There 
is  a  sensation  of  satisfaction  and  placid 
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delight  in  following  with  the  hand  the 
modulations  of  such  sensitive  modelling 
and  feeling  one's  self  thus  intimately  in 
the  realm  of  the  sculptor  instead  of  that 
of  the  cameo-cutter  or  die-sinker — not 
to  say  the  cane-carver. 

And  this  tactile  subtlety  is  accom- 
panied in  Warner  by  an  instinct  for  the 
monumental  of  unfailing  sureness.  The 
general  treatment  certifies  the  model- 
ling as  truly  sculptural  instead  of  mere- 
ly plastic.  The  sculptural  potentiali- 
ties in  a  baby's  head  and  shoulders,  a 
woman's  tremulous  lips,  a  young  girl's 
flurry  hair  are  not  frittered  away  into 
triviality  but  delicately  informed  with 
the  dignity  that,  in  quality  at  least,  if 
not  in  proportion,  is  fitly  to  be  called 
monumental.  Thus  a  "clock-top  "  by 
Warner  would,  in  its  own  degree,  wear 
this  stamp  as  plainly  as  a  work  of  more 
importance  ;  just  as  one  of  Barye's 
smaller  bronzes  demonstrates  that  a 
piece  of  sculpture  to  be  monumental 
need  not  be  majestic  also. 

This  it  is  to  be  a  born  sculptor  ;  to 
have  a  talent  for  sensitive  modelling 
combined  with  an  instinct  for  the  mon- 
umental, and  to  have  them  in  such  meas- 
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aire  as  makes  it  clear  that  one  was  not 
born  to  the  exercise  of  general  artistic 
aptitudes  on  the  one  hand,  or  for  the 
business  (say)  of  selling  thread  and 
needles  on  the  other.  Sculpture  is  a 
particularly  individual  art,  and  to  pur- 
sue it  with  any  lasting  distinction  (as  to 
observe  it  with  any  special  intelligence) 
one  must  be  sensitive  to  the  conditions 
and  characteristics  that  set  it  off  sharp- 
ly from  other  plastic  expressions. 
Warner's  sculpture  is  not  pictorial,  it 
is  not  picturesque,  it  is  only  indirectly 
and  derivatively  decorative.  It  is  form 
rather  than  line,  and  substance  as  well 
as  form,  and  has  weight  as  well  as  sub- 
stance. It  is,  in  a  word,  eminently 
sculptural,  and  conforms  to  what  are 
in  a  sense  limitations,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  works  within  them  so  freely  as 
to  demonstrate  that  they  are  opportu- 
nities as  well. 

His  temperament,  however,  is  as  in- 
teresting as  his  title  is  clear.  There  is 
practically  a  marked  difference  between 
the  artistic  temperament  instinctively 
drawn  to  the  representation  of  beauty 
and  that  instinctively  drawn  to  the  ex- 
pression of  character.  Warner's  is  emi- 
nently the  former.  He  is,  in  virtue  of 
this  fact,  not  quite  in  sympathy  with 
the  art  most  in  vogue,  perhaps,  at  the 
present  day.  But  he  is  in  line  with  the 
true  tradition,  and  one  may  safely  say 
that  unless  some  modification  is  made 
in  the  present  practice  of  considering 
everything  that  is  to  be  beautiful  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  it  is,  because  it 
has  points,  features,  elements  of  inter- 
est, the  art  of  to-morrow  will  be  very 
different,  and  increasingly  different, 
from  the  art  which  in  the  main  has 
hitherto  charmed  the  world.  It  is  a 
perfectly  defensible  theory  that  if  the 
character  of  any  subject  is  thoroughly 
seized  and  capably  expressed  the  result 
will  possess  as  much  derivative  charm 
and  beauty  as  are  secured  in  any  work 
of  art  where  these  qualities  are  upper- 
most in  the  artist's  mind  and  are  sought 
immediately  and  directly.  But  the 
charm  and  beauty  are  not  secured  mere- 
ly by  losing  all  thought  of,  and  feeling 
for,  them,  and  concentrating  the  facul- 
ties upon  what  is  understood  as  charac- 
ter, unless  the  character  itself  is  felt 
and  considered  as  beautiful  and  charm- 


ing. 


The  artist  who  is  in  love  with 
character  will  create  something  charm- 
ing because  he  feels  the  charm  of  char- 


acter.    If   he  reproduces  it  simply  as 
character  he  will  infallibly  lose  charm. 

Warner's  temperamental  distinction 
is  that  he  discovers  beauty  in  character. 
His  work  shows  that  it  is  character 
that  interests  him  rather  than  any  ab- 
straction or  convention  of  beauty,  as 
beauty  is  understood  by  the  traditional 
artist  who  merely  loses  character  in  in- 
vertebrate insipidity.     But  it  interests 
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liim  in  virtue  of  its  potentialities  of 
beauty.  What  pleases  him  most  inti- 
mately   is    to    release    the    charm    and 


grace,  the  sweetness  and  nobility  ly- 
ing imprisoned  within  an  exterior  that 
has  mere  aspect  and  physiognomy. 
The  "  characterist  "  —  to  adopt  M. 
Raffaelli's  useful  barbarism — neglects 
this,  or  tends  to  neglect  it.  Conse- 
quently he  is  always  in  peril,  and  fre- 
quently on  the  verge,  of  caricature.  To 
one  less  observant  than  himself,  one 
who  has  noted  fewer  traits  in  his   sub- 
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ject,  or  remarked  less  their  relations, 
his  production  often  seems  caricature, 
because  to  such  an  observer  he  seems, 
even  in  being  wholly  truthful  and  rig- 
orously representative,  to  insist  upon 
traits  characteristic  indeed  but  unfa- 
miliar. Even  when  he  carries  his  rep- 
resentation to  the  degree  of  ideality, 
and.  illustrates  Taine's  suggestive  de- 
finition of  a  work  of  art.  the  repre- 
sentation, namely,  of  a  character  more 
j^erfeetly  than  it  is  found  in  nature, 
he  still  may  not  speak  the  universal 
language  as  the  indisputable  masters  of 
art  speak  it.  Rodin,  to  my  mind,  does, 
with  equal  power  and  charm  ;  and  if 
anyone  does  not  see  that  he  does,  it 
is,  I  think,  because  of  defective  powers 
of  appreciation.  Manet,  on  the  other 
hand,  admirable  as  he  is,  does  not,  as  a 
rule — inadvertently  beautiful  as  many 
of  his  canvases  are.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  hardly  characterizable. 
but  it  certainly  resides  in  their  respec- 
tive temperaments,  whereby  one  is  con- 
centrated upon  what  is  characteristic  in 
his  subject — upon  those  elements  that 
constitute  it,  that  make  it  what  it  is — 
and  the  other  upon  the  more  or  less 
abstract  qualities  of  power  and  charm 
that  these  elements  contain. 

The   latter  temperament,  of  course, 
is  shared    by    widely  different    artistic 
minds,  an  admission  one  must  imme- 
diately make  after 
associating    War- 
ner with  so   mas- 
terful a   spirit  as 
Rodin,   who   is,  I 
fancy,  often  anti- 
pathetic   to    the 
American     sculp- 
tor.    But   the   possession 
of   it    sets    off  those    who 
possess  it  in  common  in  a 
very  marked  degree  from 
the  pure    "characterists.*" 
To    discuss    which    is    the 
worthier,  the  more  admir- 
able would  be  time  most 
imp  r  of  ita  b  1  y 

spent.    Who  shall 

n;iv  that  prose   is  ■ 
not  as  admirable 
as  poetry — espec- 
ially    when    the 
concrete     expres-      . 
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sion  that  one  is  mainly  called  upon  to 
consider  is  more  apt  to  be  good  when  it 
is  prose  than  when  it  is  poetry?  And 
the  superiority  of  good  prose  over  bad 
poetry  is  immense.  I  am  only  con- 
cerned to  point  out  that  Warner's  art  is 
poetic  in  its  quality  and  illustrates  the 
artist's  disposition  to  find  what  is  beau- 
tiful, graceful,  rhythmic,  and  agreeable 
in  the  character  that  he  represents,  just 
as  another's  may  be  in  quite  as  distin- 
guished degree  to  realize  and  vivify 
character  in  itself. 

Nevertheless,  when  one  considers  the 
art  of  the  present  day  and  notes  its 
traits  and  tendencies,  and  how  these 
are  become  the  head  of  the  corner,  it 
is  particularly  interesting,  I  think,  to 
observe  the  production  of  an  artist  who 
runs  counter  to  the  prevailing  practice 
enough  to  illustrate  the  poetic  point  of 
view.  In  the  case  of  most  men  who  do 
this,  certainly  in  Warner's  case,  one  has 
the  advantage  of  observing   the  work- 


ings of  a  mind  whose  spiritual  side  is 
uppermost.  To  find  something  sweet 
and  pleasant  in  phenomena  that  strike 
most  men  merely  on  account  of  their 
relief,  is  to  betray  an  agreeably  sym- 
pathetic personality.  In  such  hands, 
even  what  would  otherwise  appear  in 
artistic  translation  as  ugliness  or  awk- 
wardness becomes  spiritualized.  It  is 
shorn  of  its  weaknesses  and  other  ac- 
cidental aspects  and  qualities,  and 
stands  out  in  its  winning  and  attractive 
essence  :  everyone  will  recall  the  mov- 
ing beauty  of  the  so-called  "  JEsop  "  of 
the  Villa  Albani.  It  is  a  commonplace 
that  in  everything  we  find  what  we 
look  for.  And  one  may  almost  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  in  successfully 
poetic  art,  such  as  Warner's,  the  meas- 
ure of  our  pleasure  is  the  quality  of  the 
artist  rather  than  of  the  subject.  At 
least  it  is  the  quality  which  the  artist's 
personality  has  known  how  to  elicit  and 
elucidate,  whatever  and  however  for- 
bidding the  superficial  aspects  of  the 
subject. 

I  am  thinking  chiefly  perhaps  of 
Warner's  portraits,  and  it  is  in  portrai- 
ture—  where  character  claims  consid- 
eration imperatively — that  Warner  has 
been  especially  eminent.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  he  is  more  at  home  there  than 
in  purely  imaginative  work.  But  cir- 
cumstances have  in  considerable  meas- 
ure concentrated  his  attention  upon  the 
portrait  bust  and  medallion.    Where  in 
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America  is  the  market  for  purely  im- 
aginative sculpture  '?  In  mere  number 
the  array  of  busts  and  medallions  that 
Warner  has  modelled  is  imposing.  It 
mounts  into  the  hundreds,  and  is  of 
astonishing  variety.  And  in  quality 
and  mass,  taken  together,  I  know  of  no 
one  sculptor's  work  that  compares  with 
it  since  David  d'Angers's.  The  catalogue 
of  it  is  too  long  to  repeat,  and  contains 
too  many  notable  works  even  to  make  a 
selection  from.  "What  impressiveness 
there  is  in  such  busts  as  the  Flower, 
and  Blair,  and  Mozart,  what  pietu- 
resqueness  in  those  of  Weir  and  Cot- 
tier, what  charm  in  the  heads  of  Miss 
Morgan  and  a  score  of  women's  and 
children's  among  the  many  he  has 
modelled !  Xo  trait  is  too  rude  in  the 
original  to  elude  sympathy  in  the  ren- 
dering, too  gross  for  the  dignity,  too 
insipid  for  the  force,  too  fleeting  for 
the  acuteness  of  the  art  that  appre- 
hends and  expresses  it.  The  ease  un- 
couthness  takes  on,  the  vitality  that 
infuses  the  commonplace  under  War- 
ner's sensitive  handling  are  eloquent 
witness  of  his  facultv  for  generalizing: 
character  into  beautv  and  transmuting 
nature  into  art.  His  busts  may  stand 
beside  Houdon's.  and  if  his  medallions 
show  less  crispness  and  decision  of 
edge  and  line,  and  less  variety  of  pres- 
entation than  David's,  it  is  because  of 
a  temperamental  preference  for  char- 
acter in  its  softer  manifestations  ;  they 


are  never  unsculptural,  either  as  the 
cameo  with  its  emphasis  of  outline  and 
neglect  of  modelling,  or  as  the  low  relief 
that  sacrifices  sculpture  to  pictorial 
effect. 

Warner  has  made  three  portrait 
statues :  of  Buckingham,  the  war-gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  of  Garrison,  and 
of  General  Devens.  The  first  two  are 
seated  figures,  that  of  General  Devens 
standing.  Each  is  as  markedly  charac- 
teristic of  the  sculptor  as  his  imagina- 
tive work — simply  and  nobly  conceived, 
truly  expressive  of  the  personality  em- 
bodied, directly  and  sympathetically 
treated,  worked  out  from  the  centre, 
and  independent  of  the  distracting 
accessories  in  which  mere  cultivated 
taste  so  often  seeks  escape  from  the 
difficulties  of  larger  design.  They  were 
modelled  in  the  order  given,  and  each 
of  the  two  latter  is  maturer  than  its 
predecessor — the  Garrison  more  com- 
plicated   than    the    Buckingham,    but 
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Portrait  of  the   Artist  s    Father. 


Portrait  of  Daniel   Cottier. 


carrying  easily  its  greater  elaboration, 
and  the  Devens  more  effective,  per- 
haps more  statuesque  and  imposing, 
than  either.  It  is,  indeed,  an  ideal  fig- 
ure of  the  citizen-soldier — the  soldier 
who  is  also  a  lawyer,  and  whose  mar- 
tial bearing  is  noticeably  modified  by 
the  individual  character  underlying  the 
type  transitorily  illustrated.  It  stands 
beautifully  poised  between  repose  and 
alertness,  full  of  the  suggestions  of  ar- 
rested movement,  quite  without  pose 
and  yet  full  of  force,  the  whole  atti- 
tude expressive  of  the  ease  of  character- 
istic habit.  The  face  in  each  of  these 
statues  is  as  noteworthy  as  the  physique 
—  particularly,  owing  to  the  greater 
opportunity  afforded  in  the  subject,  in 
the  Garrison.  Had  Warner  made 
merely  a  bust  of  Garrison  he  would  not 
have  modelled  it  otherwise,  with  more 
completeness,  with  more  searching 
scrutiny,  with  more  sense  of  the  sub- 
ject's mental  and  moral  traits.  But 
more  remarkable  than  this  is  his  success 
in  deducing  this  sense,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  physique,  so  that,  headless,  these 
statues  would  still  be  personal  as  well 
as  sculpturally  admirable. 


That,  I  think,  is  their  chief,  their 
special  quality — their  personal  effect. 
What  is  personal  in  the  subject  is 
what  Warner  feels,  and  he  feels  it  so 
personally.  His  portraits  thus  have  a 
dual  idiosyncrasy.  They  are  eminent- 
ly and  essentially  of  some  particular 
person,  and  they  have  the  seal  of  an 
extremely  characteristic  set  of  percep- 
tions and  faculties  that  together  consti- 
tute the  sculptor's  talent.  And  this  is 
as  true  of  Warner's  work  in  general. 
However  imaginative  the  subject,  it 
possesses  him  in  virtue  of  its  intrinsic 
qualities,  and  not  solely  as  an  excuse 
for  illustrating  his  own,  which,  however, 
in  executing  these  naturally  and  legi- 
timately are,  in  their  turn,  delightfully 
illustrated  themselves. 

But  beauty  is  of  various  orders  as  well 
as  of  myriad  aspects,  and  to  say  that 
Warner  is  its  devotee  does  not  charac- 
terize him  very  positively,  however  it 
may  distinguish  his  work  from  much, 
perhaps  the  mass,  of  contemporary 
sculpture.  More  definitely,  it  may  said 
that  his  personal  conception  of  beauty 
is  not  a  sensuous  but  a  spiritualized 
one.     Thus    he    chooses    Diana    rather 
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Portrait  of  Henry  Wolcott. 


Portrait  of  Mrs.  Clarence  Cook. 


than  Venus  for  an  ideal  figure,  and 
thus  his  Diana  is  sweet  and  soft  and 
pure  rather  than  coldly  alert  and  con- 
sciously chaste.  In  this  instance  in- 
deed he  has  refined  in  treatment  upon 
his  already  refined  conception  almost 
to  the  point  where  characterization 
loses  its  definiteness  in  delicacy.  The 
charm  is  there  ;  it  permeates  the  figure 
— its  pose,  its  movement,  its  construc- 
tion, its  modelling.  But  would  it  lose 
anything  of  its  quality  if  it  were  a 
shade  more  accentuated,  if  it  radiated 
from  a  more  complex  and  further  dif- 
ferentiated substance,  if  the  physical 
basis  that  exhales  it  were  expressed  in 
more  detail,  and  the  various  parts  of 
the  graceful  figure  were  constructed  as 
caressingly  as  they  are  composed  ?  In 
this  instance  I  should  have  liked  the 
sculptor  to  '•  bear  on  "  a  little  harder  in 
the  matter  of  articulations  and  attach- 
ments. Then  its  beautiful  and  spiritual 
imaginativeness,  its  natural  and  agree- 
able composition,  its  just  and  sensitive 
modelling,  the  structure  of  the  back, 
the  soft  droop  of  the  muscles  around 


being   thoroughly  substan- 


the  shoulders  and  upper  arms,  the  yield- 
ing elasticity  of  the  flesh  would  be  even 
more  evident  than  they  are.  Less  than 
anyone  does  Warner  need  to  cultivate 
restraint,  and  if  here  he  had  pursued 
his  ideal  of  beauty  and  refinement  a 
little  more  indirectly  he  would,  I  think, 
have  attained  it  just  as  securely,  and 
it  would  have  gained  in  force  by  as- 
sociation with  what  is  not  necessarilv 
brutal  for 
tial. 

The  "  Diana  "  is  in  some  respects  an 
advance  upon  the  two  ideal  figures 
modelled  by  Warner  some  years  ago — 
his  "  Dancing  Nymph  "  and  the  female 
figure  called  "  Night,"  It  is  done  with 
more  zest,  apparently  with  a  more  cer- 
tain touch,  it  is  more  subtly  modelled, 
it  is  a  larger  thing,  and.  above  all,  solves 
a  more  difficult  problem.  But  the  ear- 
lier statuettes  have  great  freshness  and 
spontaneity.  The  "Night "  has  a  charm- 
ing pose,  and  the  way  in  which  its  some- 
what complicated  drapery,  a  cloak  used 
also  as  a  hood,  is  simplified  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  idea  of  gathered  shades  and 
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noiseless  nocturnal  obscurity  is  very 
successful — I  was  about  to  say  clever, 
but  the  word  is  a  jar  in  description  of 
Warner's  art.  The  "  Dancing  Nymph  " 
is  without  drapery,  and  delightfully 
modelled.  She  is  poised  on  the  right 
foot,  the  left  raised  and  advanced  in  the 
first  step  of  her  dance.  The  arms  are 
bent  at  the  elbow  and  the  hands  clasped 
with  the  palms  outward,  a  delightful 
movement,  in  delicate  harmony  with  the 
action  of  the  whole  figure,  and  as  orig- 
inal as  it  is  happy.  The  suavity  of  the 
silhouette,  from  whatever  point  of  view, 
given  character  by  the  complexity  of  the 
varied  disposition  of  the  arms,  legs,  and 
torso,  the  beauty  of  the  torso,  and  the 
nice  poise  of   the    movement  just  be- 


tween action  and  repose,  combine  to 
create  a  very  winning  effect.  To  these 
figures  should  be  added  a  rather  high 
relief  of  "Venus  and  Cupid,"  modelled 
with  great  vigor  as  well  as  grace,  thor- 
oughly sculptural  in  its  neglect  of  the 
prudent  avoidances  of  low  relief  and  in 
spirit  sympathetically  reminiscent  of  the 
antique — as  are  also  the  "Diana,"  the 
"  Night,"  and  the  "  Dancing  Nymph." 

The  Union  Square  Fountain,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  an  excursion  into  the 
realm  of  the  Renaissance,  where,  I  think, 
Warner  is  less  at  home.  At  least  his 
talent,  his  temperament,  even  his  con- 
scious aims,  are  much  more  nearly  in 
harmony  with  the  Greek  aesthetic  spirit 
than  with  the  Renaissance.     It   is   the 
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Renaissance  sjDirit  that  is  uppermost  in 
contemporary  sculpture  to-day,  as  every- 
one knows  ;  certainly  in  French  sculpt- 
ure, which  is  substantially  the  same 
thing.  It  is  the  spirit  that  inclines  to 
the  construction  of  art  rather  than  the 
interpretation  of  nature.  Such  excep- 
tions as  Rodin,  and,  at  his  best,  Dalou, 
both  in  their  attitude  toward  and  ren- 
dering of  nature,  illustrate  the  Greek 
rather  than  the  Renaissance  inspiration, 
as  in  his  own  day  Donatello,  and  Dona- 
tello  almost  alone,  did  so  specifically 
as  well  as  so  powerfully.  But  in  these 
instances,  with  their  modern  intensity 
and  complexity,  it  is  mainly  the  antique 
point  of  view  and  the  antique  absorp- 
tion in  nature  as  opposed  to  construct- 

PORTRAITS. 


ed  art — such  as  Michael  Angelo's — that 
one  notes.  "Warner  suggests  rather  such 
an  exception  as  Chapu,  in  whose  work 
the  subject  is  conceived  and  treated 
with  the  antique  singleness  and  sim- 
plicity, its  qualities  dealt  with  rather 
than  the  multiform  manifestations  of 
these  in  their  various  characteristics, 
and  in  a  direct  way  expressing  their  es- 
sence rather  than  elaborately  exhibiting 
their  phenomena. 

Such  a  temperament  is  so  unusual 
since  the  Renaissance  that  we  arc  apt 
to  think  of  it  as  indicating  restraint  : 
but  the  fact  is  that  service  of  its  ideal 
is,  on  the  contrary,  perfect  freedom. 
And  so  far  from  witnessing  restricted 
sympathies,  or  a  narrow  interest,  as  we 
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are  prone  to  think,  its  singleness  and 
simplicity  really  attest  so  absolute  a 
concentration  upon  any  artistic  theme 
as  to  involve  of  necessity  carelessness 
of  its  artistic  associations.  Its  asso- 
ciations, on  the  other  hand,  are  often 
the  chief  preoccupation  of  Renaissance 
sculpture  and  the  sculpture  inspired  by 
Renaissance  sculpture  ;  one  may  say, 
indeed,  that  in  the  hands  of  many 
sculptors  thus  inspired  the  associations 
of  a  theme  become  its  accessories  in 
which  the  theme  itself  is  dissipated  and 
disappears. 

Never  let  us  forget  that  it  is  to  the 


Renaissance  and  its  inspiration  that  we 
owe  the  great  aesthetic  force  of  the  mod- 
ern world — taste  ;  taste,  that  is  to  say, 
as  an  active,  militant,  controlling  force, 
and  not  as  a  mere  element  of  artistic 
production.  The  absurdities  of  Pre- 
Raphaelism,  and  of  later  and  current 
schisms  from  the  true  tradition,  are 
there  to  warn  us.  Especially  in  America, 
one  may  take  leave  to  say,  nothing  is 
more  needed  as  nothing  is  more  lack- 
ing, and  the  esoteric  dilettanteism 
which  is  one  result  of  our  artists' 
present  apotheosis  and  emulation  of 
French  art  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  salutary  cultivation  it  has  measur- 
ably secured.  But  speaking  absolutely, 
taste  is  more  salutary  still  as  a  servant 
than  as  a  master,  and  it  is  hardly  con- 
testable that  since  the  great  revival  of 
art  and  letters  its  despotism  has  in 
some  degree  tended  to  obscure  the  im- 
mense, the  lovely,  and  the  lofty  poten- 
cies locked  in  the  bosom  of  that  nature 
to  which  art  is  merely  a  handmaid,  and 
to  rivet  attention  upon  the  way  in 
which  the  material  of  art  has  been  taken 
and  treated  by  the  established  artistic 
hierarchy. 

It  is  Warner's  impatience  with,  or 
rather  his  instinctive  and  tempera- 
mental disregard  of,  the  claims  of  mere 
taste  that,  to  my  notion,  prevents  him 
from  expressing  himself  as  freely  and 
fully  in  his  Union  Square  fountain  as 
elsewhere.  The  Union  Square  foun- 
tain is  a  fine  thing,  and  it  is  also  in- 
disputably Warner's  own.  The  little 
boys  with  garlands  are  beautifully 
blithe  and  gay,  and  charmingly  free  in 
movement.  The  dolphins  are  delight- 
fully decorative.  But  I  fancy  his  mould- 
ings and  flutings  and  volutes,  his  base 
and  pilasters,  and  his  architectural  fac- 
tor in  general,  gave  him  more  or  less 
trouble.  All  this  constructive  treatment 
is  educated  and  harmonious,  and  nicely 
subordinated  ;  but  anyone  who  appre- 
ciates his  true  genius  may  excusably 
feel  that  il  s'est  bien  tire  d' affaire  and 
stop  there.  It  has  franker  and  more 
monumental  qualities  than  a  sculptor 
purely  a  devotee  of  taste  could  produce. 
But  compare  it  with  his  caryatides  of  the 
Portland  fountain.  These  figures,  and 
Warner's  doors  for  the  new  Congres- 
sional Library,  represent,  I  think,  the 
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high  mark  of  American  imaginative 
sculpture.  They  are  the  work  of  an 
artist  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the 
sense  of  beauty,  and  of  beauty  in  its 
final  analysis,  independent  of  asso- 
ciation and  serenely  self  -  explaining. 
Doubtless  to-day  the  sculptor  would 
vary  the  treatment  here  and  there. 
The  drapery  might  possibly  tease  him 
less.  Perhaj^s  he  himself,  in  speak- 
ing of  them,  would  lament  the  absence 
of  wholly  satisfactory  models  in  this 
country.  Indeed  the  superiority  in 
some  respects,   chiefly  external,  of  the 


later  modelled  of  the  two  shows  a  devel- 
opment of  the  sense  of  mastery,  and  so 
implies  that  this  might  be  carried  still 
farther.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  prefer  the  earlier  for  certain 
untechnical  qualities.  The  sincere  and 
spontaneous  spirit  in  which  the  two  are 
composed  and  modelled,  the  sense  they 
attest  of  perfect  satisfaction  with  the 
aesthetic  opportunities  afforded  by  so 
simple  and  so  hackneyed  a  subject  as 
a  caryatid,  the  serene  acquiescence,  in 
the  absence  of  accessories,  on  which  the 
Renaissance-inspired  sculpture  leans  so 
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heavily,  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  elastic 
impression,  vibrating  between  elevation 
and  winningness,  that  they  make  on  the 
beholder.  Such,  certainly,  was  the  kind 
of  inspiration  of  the  virgins  that  sustain 
the  Erectheum  porch,  however  far  re- 
moved in  aesthetic  accomplishment  these 
may  be  from  any  modern  achievement. 
It  is  the  business  of  criticism  to  char- 
acterize rather  than  to  measure,  and  to 
that  end  this  association  is  not  mislead- 
ing. And  the  fact  that  Warner's  fig- 
ures look  calmly  down  upon  buggies 
and  buck-boards,  and  shirt-sleeves  and 
slouch  hats  in  Oregon,  instead  of  deco- 
rating the  Central  Park  is  grotesquely 
"  significant  of  much." 

He  has  been  more  fortunate  in  his 
latest  work,  thanks  to  the  enlightened 
direction  of  the  new  Congressional  Li- 
brary. One  of  the  doors  assigned  him  is 
already  substantially  finished,  and  is  an 
elevated  composition  treated  with  per- 


fect originality.  The  Muse  of  Tradition 
presides  in  the  centre  of  the  tympanum 
(relieved  by  a  background  of  mountains 
and  clouds  that  conveys  admirably  a 
sense  of  prehistoric  vastness  and  soli- 
tude, so  to  say),  and  repeats,  with  a 
charming  gesture,  unwritten  history  to  a 
child  at  her  knee,  while  seated  on  a  lower 
plane,  on  either  hand,  two  seated  figures 
of  primitive  civilization  representing  the 
Indian,  the  primitive  man,  the  nomad, 
and  the  Norseman,  listen  in  silence. 
The  group  is  composed  from  the  centre 
and  illustrates  its  idea  explicitly  and 
naturally.  The  central  figure  is  very 
noble,  the  child  thoroughly  winning, 
and  the  lines  and  masses  of  the  fore- 
ground figures  repeat  and  relieve  each 
other  with  felicitous  harmony.  The  two 
panels  of  the  door  beneath  contain  fig- 
ures of  Memory  and  Imagination,  mod- 
elled with  all  the  sculptor's  sensitive- 
ness  and   incarnating    the   ideas   they 
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impersonate  with  the  directness  and 
simplicity  habitual  with  him.  If  the 
companion  portal,  representing  Written 
History,  is  as  successful,  the  two  will 
furnish  a  sculptural  illustration  of 
Wahrheit  und  Dichtung  worthy  of  any 
modern  building. 

In  associating"  Warner's  with  the  an- 
tique temperament,  moreover,  it  is  not 
the  equipoise  of  his  talent,  its  foreign- 
ness  to  the  factitious,  its  independence 
of  the  criteria  of  the  gospel  of  pure 
taste  that  I  have  altogether  in  mind.  It 
is  also  that  side  of  it  which  is  betrayed 
by  his  fondness  for  man  and  nature  in 
their  least  differentiated  aspects — which 
is  perhaps  another  way  of  saying  that 
he  is  drawn  toward  the  elemental  and 
is  impatient  of  the  sophisticated.  The 
difference  between  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria is  greater  than  we  are  apt  to  remem- 
ber. In  our  environment  one  can  easily 
fancy  the  sculptor  of  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  taking  the  same  interest  in  the 
red  man.  for  example — not  to  speak  of 
Rocky  Mountain  trout-fishing  —  that 
Warner  does :  as  well  as  feeling  the 
same  lack  of  interest  in  the  academic 
aesthetic  formula,  or  the  art  canons  of 
an  unpoetic  civilization.  He  would  at 
all  events  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
freedom  and  zest  displayed  in  the  vigor- 
ous medallions  of  Joseph,  Yatineahwitz, 


Lot,  Moses,  and  the  rest  of  Warner's 
Indian  gallery,  which  constitute  an  ab- 
solutely original  contribution  to  mod- 
ern art. 

And  yet,  admirable  and  admirably 
artistic  as  these  aboriginal  portraits 
are,  and  genuine  as  is  the  sculptor's 
enthusiasm  for  the  primitive  and  untor- 
mented  man  and  the  unarranged,  un- 
developed, and  radical  in  nature,  I  con- 
fess it  seems  to  me  he  is  at  his  best  in 
dealing  with  more  highly  differentiated 
material.  Xo  one  can  escape  the  influ- 
ences of  time  and  place  that  modify 
every  temperament,  and  in  saying  that 
Warner's  talent  is  antique  rather  than 
Renaissance  in  its  inspiration,  I  do  not 
at  all  mean  that  the  now  classic  modern 
material,  which  is  very  different  from 
the  antique  material,  is  not  handled  by 
him  with  native  sympathy  and  notable 
success.  On  the  contrary,  if  he  would 
only  model  a  figure  from  his  little  sketch 
of  a  Chioggia  girl  with  her  distaff,  stand- 
ing and  spinning,  her  draperies  blown 
by  the  wind  into  graceful  lines  and 
masses,  he  would  perhaps  express  him- 
self more  completely  than  he  has  yet 
done  in  the  field  of  the  imagination. 
That  is  to  say,  we  should  then  have  a 
thoroughly  modern  theme  treated  in 
the  antique  spirit,  a  combination  that. 
I  assure  him,  is  worth  trying. 


Note.— This  article  was  in  course  of  printing,  when  Mr.  Warner's  untimely  death  occurred  on 
August  14th. 
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\When  waxligbts  shine  on  diamonds1  blase, 
?™A  On  snowy  shoulders1  gleam, 
There  corses  a  thought  of  other  days,- 

I  see,  as  in  a  dream, 
A  dainty  table,  spread  at  five, 

Vine-shadows  flickering  down, 
And  behind  the  teacups,  Margery 
In  her  old  blue  muslin  .gown.     <$ 

£>Its  ruffles  lay  about  a  throat 

So  round,  so  ivor^y-fair: 
Its  sleeves  are  full,  c/et  one  might  note 

Divine  arms  bidden  there. 
Away  with  fcedfem- Pi ngat- Worth — 

Those  messieurs  of  renown? 
No  ^own  ere  owed  to  them  its  birth 

LiKe  that  blue  muslin  .gown!     <g> 

qWhy  do  not  manufacturers  make 

More  muslin— plain  soft  blue — 
And  jsirls  all  other  tints  forsake 

For  that  bewitching  bue? 
Weil -.gowned  they  are,  and  fair  I  .grant, 

But  there  is  not  one  can  drown: 
/Ay  memorc/  of  MargercX 

In  ber  old  blue  muslin  jgowo.  <& 

§?My  castled  over-sea  in  Spain  — 

Alas!  how  far  away ! 
And  it  has  a.  winsome  chatelaine 

Who  wears  do  satins  jgay. 
She  waits,  upon  o,  vine-clad  porch, 

My  coming  borne  from  town, 
And  she  looks  like  none  but  Margery 

In  ber  old  blue  rouslm  ^own.  * , 
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THE    STORY    OF    HIS    BOYHOOD 

BY   J.    M.    BARRIE 
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CHAPTER   XXXIII 

THERE    IS    SOME    ONE    TO    LOVE    GRIZEL    AT 
LAST 

1 ORP  was  sitting  on  the  Mony- 
penny  dyke,  spitting  on  a  can- 
dlestick and  then  rubbing  it 
briskly  against  his  orange- 
colored  trousers.  The  doctor  passing 
in  his  gig,  both  of  them  streaked,  till 
they  blended,  with  bits  of  Look-about- 
you  road  (through  which  you  should 
drive  winking  rapidly  all  the  way),  saw 
him  and  drew  up. 

"  Well,  how  is  Grizel  ? "  he  asked. 
He  had  avoided  Double  Dykes  since 
the  funeral,  but  vain  had  been  his  at- 
tempts to  turn  its  little  inmate  out  of 
his  mind ;  there  she  was,  against  his 
will,  and  there,  he  now  admitted  to 
himself  angrily  or  with  a  rueful  sigh, 
she  seemed  likely  to  remain  until  some- 
one gave  her  a  home.  It  was  an  almost 
ludicrous  distrust  of  himself  that  kept 
him  away  from  her  ;  even  then  his  ad- 
miration for  the  girl  championed  her  ; 
and  he  feared  that  if  he  went  to  Double 
Dykes  her  lonely  face  would  complete 
his  conquest.  For  oh,  he  was  loath  to 
be  got  the  better  of,  as  he  expressed  it 
to  himself.  Maggy  Ann,  his  maid,  was 
the  ideal  woman  for  a  bachelor's  house. 
When  she  saw  him  coming  she  fled, 
guiltily  concearing  the  hated  duster; 
when  he  roared  at  her  for  announcing 
that  dinner  was  ready,  she  left  him  to 
eat  it  half  cold  ;  when  he  spilled  matches 
on  the  floor  and  then  stepped  upon 
them  and  set  the  rug  on  fire,  she  let 
him  tell  her  that  she  should  be  more 
careful ;  she  did  not  carry  off  his  favor- 
ite boots  to  the  cobbler  because  they 
were  down  at  heel ;  she  did  not  fling  up 
her  arms  in  horror  and  cry  that  she 
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had  brushed  that  coat  just  five  minutes 
ago  ;  nor  did  she  count  the  treasured 
"dottels"  on  the  mantelpiece  to  dis- 
cover how  many  pipes  he  had  smoked 
since  morning  ;  nor  point  out  that  he 
had  stepped  over  the  door-mat  ;  nor  line 
her  shelves  with  the  new  Mentor  ;  nor 
give  him  up  his  foot  for  sitting  half 
the  night  with  patients  who  could  not 
pay — in  short,  he  knew  the  ways  of  the 
limmers,  and  Maggy  Ann  was  a  jewel. 
But  it  had  taken  him  a  dozen  years  to 
bring  her  to  this  perfection,  and  well 
he  knew  that  the  curse  of  Eve,  as  he 
called  the  rage  for  the  duster,  slum- 
bered in  her  rather  than  was  extin- 
guished. With  the  volcanic  Grizel  in 
the  house  to  egg  her  on,  Maggy  Ann 
would  once  more  burst  into  flame,  and 
the  horrified  doctor  looked  to  right  of 
him,  to  left  of  him,  before  him  and  be- 
hind him,  and  everywhere  he  seemed 
to  see  two  new  brooms  bearing  down. 
No,  the  brat,  he  would  not  have  her, 
the  besom,  why  did  she  bother  him,  the 
witches  take  her,  for  putting  the  idea 
into  his  head,  nailing  it  into  his  head 
indeed.  But  nevertheless  he  was  for 
ever  urging  other  people  to  adopt  her, 
assuring  them  that  they  would  find  her 
a  treasure,  and  even  shaking  his  staff  at 
them  when  they  refused  ;  and  he  was  so 
uneasy  if  he  did  not  hear  of  her  several 
times  a  day  that  he  made  Monypenny 
the  way  to  and  from  everywhere,  so 
that  he  might  drop  into  artful  talk  with 
those  likely  to  have  seen  her  last.  Corp, 
accordingly,  was  not  surprised  at  his 
"How is  Grizel  ?  "  now,  and  he  answered, 
between  two  spits,  "She's  fine  ;  she 
gae  me  this." 

It  was  one  of  the  Painted  Lady's  sil- 
ver candlesticks,  and  the  doctor  asked 
sharply  why  Grizel  had  given  it  to  him. 

"She    said   because    she     liked    me," 
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Corp  replied,  wonderingly.  "She 
brought  it  to  my  auntie's  door  soon 
after  I  loused,  and  put  it  into  my  hand  ; 
ay,  and  she  had  a  blue  shawl,  and  she 
telled  me  to  gie  it  to  Gavinia,  because 
she  liked  her  too." 

"What  else  did  she  say?" 

Corp  tried  to  think.  "  I  said,  '  This 
cows,  Grizel,  but  thank  you  kindly,'  "  he 
answered,  much  pleased  with  his  effort  of 
memory,  but  the  doctor  interrupted  him 
rudely.  "Nobody  wants  to  hear  what 
you  said,  you  dottrel ;  what  more  did 
she  say?"  And  thus  encouraged  Corp 
remembered  that  she  had  said  she  hoped 
he  would  not  forget  her.  "  What  for 
should  I  forget  her  when  I  see  her  ilka 
day  ?.."  he  asked,  and  was  probably  about 
to  divulge  that  this  was  his  reply  to  her, 
but  without  waiting  for  more,  McQueen 
turned  his  beast's  head  and  drove  to  the 
entrance  to  the  double  dykes.  Here  he 
alighted  and  hastened  up  the  path  on 
foot,  but  before  he  reached  the  house  he 
met  Dite  Deu  chars  taking  his  ease  be- 
neath a  tree,  and  Dite  could  tell  him  that 
Grizel  was  not  at  home.  "  But  there's 
somebody  in  Double  Dykes,"  he  said, 
"  though  I  kenna  wha  could  be  there 
unless  it's  the  ghost  of  the  Painted 
Lady  hersel'.  About  an  hour  syne  I 
saw  Grizel  come  out  o'  the  house,  carry- 
ing a  bundle,  but  she  hadna  gone  many 
yards  when  she  turned  round  and  waved 
her  hand  to  the  east  window.  I  couldna 
see  wha  was  at  it,  but  there  maun  hae 
been  somebody,  for  first  the  crittur 
waved  to  the  window  and  next  she 
kissed  her  hand  to  it,  and  syne  she 
gaed  on  a  bit,  and  syne  she  ran  back 
close  to  the  window  and  nodded  and 
flung  mair  kisses,  and  back  and  forrit 
she  gaed  a  curran  times  as  if  she  could 
hardly  tear  hersel'  awa'.  'Wha's  that 
you're  so  chief  wi'  ?  "  I  speired  when  she 
came  by  me  at  last,  but  she  just  said, 
'  I  won't  tell  you,'  in  her  dour  wy,  and 
she  hasna  come  back  yet." 

Whom  could  she  have  been  saying 
good-by  to  so  demonstratively,  and 
whither  had  she  gone  ?  With  a  curios- 
ity that  for  the  moment  took  the  place 
of  his  uneasiness,  McQueen  proceeded 
to  the  house,  the  door  of  which  was  shut 
but  not  locked.  Two  glances  convinced 
him  that  there  was  no  one  here,  the 
kitchen  was  as  he  had  seen  it  last,  except 


that  the  long  mirror  had  been  placed 
on  a  chair  close  to  the  east  window. 
The  doctor  went  to  the  outside  of  the 
window,  and  looked  in,  he  could  see 
nothing  but  his  own  reflection  in  the 
mirror,  and  was  completely  puzzled. 
But  it  was  no  time,  he  felt,  for  standing 
there  scratching  his  head,  when  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  the  girl  had 
gone.  Gone  where  ?  He  saw  his  self- 
ishness now,  in  a  glaring  light,  and  it 
fled  out  of  him  pursued  by  curses. 

He  stopped  at  Aaron's  door  and 
called  for  Tommy,  but  Tommy  had  left 
the  house  an  hour  ago.  "  Gone  with 
her,  the  sacket;  he  very  likely  put  her 
up  to  this,"  the  doctor  muttered,  and 
the  surmise  seemed  justified  when  he 
heard  that  Grizel  and  Tommy  had  been 
seen  passing  the  Feus.  That  they  were 
running  away  had  never  struck  those 
who  saw  them,  and  McQueen  said  noth- 
ing of  his  suspicions,  but  off  he  went  in 
his  gig  on  their  track  and  ran  them 
down  within  a  mile  of  Tilliedrum.  Griz- 
el scurried  on,  thinking  it  was  undoubt- 
edly her  father,  but  within  a  few  min- 
utes the  three  were  conversing  almost 
amicably,  the  docto»'s  first  words  had 
been  so  "sweet." 

Tommy  explained  that  they  were  out 
for  a  walk,  but  Grizel  could  not  he,  and 
in  a  few  passionate  sentences  she  told 
McQueen  the  truth.  He  had  guessed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  and  while  she 
spoke  he  looked  so  sorry  for  her,  such  a 
sweet  change  had  come  over  his  man- 
ner, that  she  held  his  hand. 

"But  you  must  go  no  farther,"  he 
told  her,  "I  am  to  take  vou  back  with 
me,"  and  that  alarmed  her.  "  I  won't 
go  back,"  she  said,  determinedly,  "  he 
might  come." 

"  There's  little  fear  of  his  coming," 
McQueen  assured  her,  gently,  "  but  if  he 
does  come  I  give  you  my  solemn  word 
that  I  won't  let  him  take  you  away  un- 
less you  want  to  go." 

Even  then  she  only  wavered,  but  he 
got  her  altogether  with  this :  "  And 
should  he  come,  just  think  what  a  piece 
of  your  mind  you  could  give  him,  with 
me  standing  by  holding  your  hand." 

"  Oh,  would  you  do  that?"  she  asked, 
brightening. 

"I  would  do  something  to  get  the 
chance,"  he  said. 
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"I  should  just  love  it !  "  she  cried.  "I 
shall  come  now,"  and  she  stepped  light- 
heartedly  into  the  gig,  where  the  doctor 
joined  her.  Tommy,  who  had  been  in 
the  background  all  this  time,  was  about 
to  jump  up  beside  them,  but  McQueen 
waved  him  back,  saying,  maliciously, 
"There's  just  room  for  two,  my  man,  so 
I  won't  interfere  with  your  walk." 

Tommy,  in  danger  of  being  left,  very 
hot  and  stout  and  sulky,  whimpered, 
"  What  have  I  done  to  anger  you  ?  " 

"You  were  going  with  her,  you  black- 
guard," replied  McQueen,  not  yet  in  full 
possession  of  the  facts,  for  whether 
Tommy  was  or  was  not  going  with  her 
no  one  can  ever  know. 

"If  I  was,"  cried  the  injured  boy,  "  it 
wasna  because  I  wanted  to  go,  it  was 
because  it  wouldna  have  been  respect- 
able for  her  to  go  by  hersel'." 

The  doctor  had  already  started  his 
shalt,  but  at  these  astonishing  words 
he  drew  up  sharply.  "  Say  that  again," 
he  said,  as  if  thinking  that  his  ears  must 
have  deceived  him,  and  Tommy  repeat- 
ed his  remark,  wondering  at  its  effect. 

"And  you  tell  me  that  you  were  go- 
ing with  her,"  the  doctor  repeated,  "  to 
make  her  enterprise  more  respectable  ?  " 
and  he  looked  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Of  course  I  was,"  replied  Tommy, 
resenting  his  surprise  at  a  thing  so  ob- 
vious ;  and  "  That's  why  I  wanted  him 
to  come,"  chimed  in  GrizeL 

Still  McQueen's  glance  wandered  from 
the  boy  to  the  girl  and  from  the  girl  to 
the  boy.  "  You  are  a  pair  !"  he  said  at 
last,  and  he  signed  in  silence  to  Tom- 
my to  mount  the  gig.  But  his  manner 
had  alarmed  Grizel,  ever  watching  her- 
self lest  she  should  stray  into  the  ways 
of  bad  ones,  and  she  asked,  anxiously, 
"  There  was  nothing  wrong  in  it,  was 
there?" 

"No,"  the  doctor  answered,  gravely, 
laying  his  hand  on  hers,  "no,  it  was  just 
sweet." 

What  McQueen  had  to  say  to  her  was 
not  for  Tommy's  ears,  and  the  conversa- 
tion was  but  a  makeshift  until  they 
reached  Thrums,  where  he  sent  the  boy 
home,  recommending  him  to  hold  his 
tongue  about  the  escapade  (and  Tommy 
of  course  saw  the  advisability  of  keeping 
it  from    Elspeth)  ;   but  Grizel  he  took 


into  his  parlor  and  set  her  down  on  the 
buffet  stool  by  the  tire,  where  he  sur- 
veyed her  in  silence  at  his  leisure.  Then 
he  tried  her  in  his  old  armchair,  then  on 
his  sofa ;  then  he  put  the  Mentor  into  her 
hand  and  told  her  to  hold  it  as  if  it  were 
a  duster,  then  he  sent  her  into  the  pas- 
sage, with  instructions  to  open  the  door 
presently  and  announce  "Dinner  is 
ready  ; "  then  he  told  her  to  put  some 
coals  on  the  fire  ;  then  he  told  her  to  sit 
at  the  window,  first  with  an  open  book 
in  her  hand,  secondly  as  if  she  was  busy 
knitting  ;  and  all  these  things  she  did 
wondering  exceedingly,  for  he  gave  no 
explanation  except  the  incomprehensi- 
ble one,  "I  want  to  see  what  it  would  be 
like." 

She  had  told  him  in  the  gig  why  she 
had  changed  the  position  of  the  mirror 
at  Double  Dykes,  it  was  to  let  "  that  dar- 
ling "  wave  goodby  to  her  from  the 
window  ;  and  now  having  experimented 
with  her  in  his  parlor  he  drew  her  to- 
ward his  chair,  so  that  she  stood  be- 
tween his  knees.  And  he  asked  her  if 
she  understood  why  he  had  gone  to 
Double  Dykes. 

"  Was  it  to  get  me  to  tell  you  what 
were  the  names  in  the  letter  ?  "  she  said, 
wistfully.  "That  is  what  everyone  asks 
me,  but  I  won't  tell,  no,  I  won't ; "  and 
she  closed  her  mouth  hard. 

He,  too,  would  have  liked  to  hear  the 
names,  and  he  sighed,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, at  sight  of  that  determined  mouth, 
but  he  could  say,  truthfully,  "Your  re- 
fusal to  break  your  promise  is  one  of 
the  things  that  makes  me  admire  you." 

Admire  !  Grizel  could  scarce  believe 
that  this  gift  was  for  her.  "  You  don't 
mean  that  you  really  like  me  ?  "  she  fal- 
tered, but  she  felt  sure  all  the  time  that 
he  did,  and  she  cried,  "  Oh,  but  why. 
oh,  how  can  you  !  " 

"For  one  reason,"  he  said,  "because 
vou  are  so  good." 

"  Good  !  Oh !  oh !  oh ! "  She  clasped 
her  hands  joyously. 

'And  for  another — because  you  are 
so  brave." 

"  But  I  am  not  really  brave,"  she  said, 
anxiously,  yet  resolved  to  hide  nothing, 
"  I  only  pretend  to  be  brave,  I  am  often 
frightened,  but  I  just  don't  let  on." 

That,  he  told  her,  is  the  highest  form 
of   bravery,    but    Grizel   was   very,  very 
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tired  of  being  brave,  and  she  insisted 
impetuously,  "  I  don't  want  to  be  brave, 
I  want  to  be  afraid,  like  other  girls." 

"  Ay,  it's  your  right,  you  little  woman," 
he  answered,  tenderly,  and  then  again  he 
became  mysterious.  He  kicked  off  his 
shoes  to  show  her  that  he  was  wearing 
socks  that  did  not  match.  "  I  just  pull 
on  the  first  that  come  to  hand,"  he  said, 
recklessly. 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Grizel. 

On  his  dusty  book-shelves  he  wrote, 
with  his  finger,  "  Not  dusted  since  the 
year  One." 

"  Oh  !  oh  ! "  she  cried. 

He  put  his  fingers  through  his  gray, 
untidy  hair.  "  That's  the  only  comb 
I  have  that  is  at  hand  when  I  want  it," 
he  went  on,  regardless  of  her  agony. 

"All  the  stud-holes  in  my  shirts,"  he 
said,  "  are  now  so  frayed  and  large  that 
the  studs  fall  out,  and  I  find  them  in 
my  socks  at  night." 

Oh  !  oh !  he  was  killing  her,  he  was, 
but  what  cared  he?  "Look  at  my 
clothes,"  said  the  cruel  man,  "  I  read 
when  I'm  eating,  and  I  spill  so  much 
gravy  that — that  we  boil  my  waistcoat 
once  a  month,  and  make  soup  of  it !" 

To  Grizel  this  was  the  most  tragic 
picture  ever  drawn  by  man,  and  he  saw 
that  it  was  time  to  desist.  "And  it's  all," 
he  said,  looking  at  her  sadly,  "it's  all 
because  I  am  a  lonely  old  bachelor  with 
no  womenkind  to  look  after  him,  no 
little  girl  to  brighten  him  when  he 
comes  home  dog-tired,  no  one  to  care 
whether  his  socks  are  in  holes  and  his 
comb  behind  the  wash-stand,  no  soft 
hand  to  soothe  his  brow  when  it  aches, 
no  one  to  work  for,  no  one  to  love, 
many  a  one  to  close  the  old  bachelor's 
eyes  when  he  dies,  but  none  to  drop  a 
tear  for  him,  no  one  to " 

"  Oh  !  oh  !  oh !  That  is  just  like  me. 
Oh  !  oh  !  "  cried  Grizel,  and  he  pulled 
her  closer  to  him,  saying,  "  The  more 
reason  we  should  join  thegither  ;  Grizel, 
if  you  don't  take  pity  on  me,  and  come 
and  bide  with  me  and  be  my  little 
housekeeper,  the  Lord  Almighty  only 
knows  what  is  to  become  of  the  old 
doctor." 

At  this  she  broke  away  from  him,  and 
stood  far  back  pressing  her  arms  to  her 
sides,  and  she  cried,  "It  is  not  out  of 
charity   you  ask  me,  is  it?"  and  then 


she  went  a  little  nearer.  "  You  would 
not  say  it  if  it  wTasn't  true,  would  you  ?  " 

"No,  my  dawtie,  it's  true,"  he  told 
her,  and  if  he  had  been  pitying  himself 
a  little,  there  was  an  end  of  that  now. 

She  remembered  something  and  cried 
joyously,  "And  you  knew  what  w7as  in 
my  blood  before  you  asked  me,  so  I 
don't  need  to  tell  you,  do  I  ?  And  you 
are  not  afraid  that  I  shall  corrupt  you, 
are  you?  And  you  don't  think  it  a  pity 
I  didn't  die  when  I  was  a  tiny  baby,  do 
you?  Some  people  think  so,  I  heard 
them  say  it." 

"What  would  have  become  of  me?" 
was  all  he  dared  answer  in  words,  but 
he  drew  her  to  him  again,  and  when  she 
asked  if  it  was  true,  as  she  had  heard 
some  woman  say,  that  in  some  matters 
men  were  all  alike  and  did  what  that 
one  man  had  done  to  her  mamma,  he 
could  reply,  solemnly,  "  No,  it  is  not 
true  ;  it's  a  lie  that  has  done  more  harm 
than  any  war  in  any  century." 

She  sat  on  his  knee,  telling  him  many 
things  that  had  come  recently  to  her 
knowledge  but  were  not  so  new  to  him. 
The  fall  of  woman  was  the  subject,  a 
strange  topic  for  a  girl  of  thirteen  and 
a  man  of  sixty.  They  don't  become 
wicked  in  a  moment,  he  learned  ;  if  they 
are  good  to  begin  with,  it  takes  quite 
a  long  time  to  make  them  bad.  Her 
mamma  was  good  to  begin  with.  "  I 
know  she  was  good,  because  when  she 
thought  she  was  the  girl  she  used  to  be, 
she  looked  sweet  and  said  lovely  things." 
The  way  the  men  do  is  this,  they  put 
evil  thoughts  into  the  woman's  head, 
and  say  them  often  to  her,  till  she  gets 
accustomed  to  them,  and  thinks  they 
cannot  be  bad  when  the  man  she  loves 
likes  them,  and  it  is  called  corrupting 
the  mind. 

"And  then  a  baby  comes  to  them," 
Grizel  said,  softly,  "and  it  is  called  a 
child  of  shame.     I  am  a  child  of  shame." 

He  made  no  reply,  so  she  looked  up, 
and  his  face  wras  very  old  and  sad.  "  I 
am  sorry  too,"  she  whispered,  but  still 
he  said  nothing,  and  then  she  put  her 
fingers  on  his  eyes  to  discover  if  they 
were  wet,  and  they  were  wet.  And  so 
Grizel  knew  that  there  was  someone 
who  loved  her  at  last. 

The  mirror  was  the  only  article  of 
value  that  Grizel  took  with  her  to  her 
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new  home  ;  everything  else  was  rouped 
at  the  door  of  Double  Dykes  ;  Tommy, 
who  should  have  been  at  his  books,  act- 
ing as  auctioneer's  clerk  for  sixpence. 
There  are  houses  in  Thrums  where  you 
may  still  be  told  who  got  the  bed  and 
who  the  rocking-chair,  and  how  Nether 
Drumgley's  wife  dared  him  to  come 
home  without  the  piano  ;  but  it  is  not 
by  the  sales  that  the  roup  is  best  re- 
membered. Curiosity  took  many  per- 
sons into  Double  Dykes  that  day,  and 
in  the  room  that  had  never  been  fur- 
nished they  saw  a  mournful  stack  of 
empty  brandy  bottles,  piled  there  by 
the  auctioneer  who  had  found  them  in 
every  corner,  beneath  the  bed,  in  presses, 
in  boxes,  whither  they  had  been  thrust 
by  Grizel's  mamma,  as  if  to  conceal  their 
number  from  herself.  The  counting  of 
these  bottles  was  a  labor,  but  it  is  not 
even  by  them  that  the  roup  is  remem- 
bered. Among  them  some  sacrilegious 
hands  found  a  bundle  of  papers  with 
a  sad  blue  ribbon  round  them.  They 
were  the  Painted  Lady's  love-letters,  the 
letters  she  had  written  to  the  man. 
Why  or  how  they  had  come  back  to  her 
no  one  knew. 

Most  of  them  were  given  to  Grizel,. 
but  a  dozen  or  more  passed  without  her 
leave  into  the  kists  of  various  people, 
where  often  since  then  they  have  been 
consulted  by  swains  in  need  of  a  pretty 
phrase  ;  and  Tommy's  school-fellows, 
the  very  boys  and  girls  who  hooted  the 
Painted  Lady,  were  in  time — so  oddly 
do  things  turn  out — to  be  among  those 
whom  her  letters  taught  how  to  woo. 
"Where  the  kists  did  not  let  in  the  damp 
or  careless  fingers,  the  paper  long  re- 
mained clean,  the  ink  but  little  faded. 
Some  of  the  letters  were  creased,  as  if 
they  had  once  been  much  folded,  per- 
haps for  slipping  into  secret  hiding- 
places,  but  none  of  them  bore  any  ad- 
dress or  a  date.  "To  my  beloved,"  was 
sometimes  written  on  the  cover,  and  in- 
side he  was  darling  or  beloved  again. 
So  no  one  could  have  arranged  them  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  written, 
though  there  was  a  three-cornered  one 
which  said  it  was  the  first.  There  was 
a  violet  in  it,  clinging  to  the  paper  as  if 
they  were  fond  of  each  other,  and  Gri- 
zel's mamma  had  written,  "  The  violet 
is  me,  hiding  in  a  corner  because  I  am 


so  happy."  The  letters  were  in  many 
moods,  playful,  reflective,  sad,  despair- 
ing, arch,  but  all  were  written  in  an  ec- 
stacy  of  the  purest  love,  and  most  of 
them  were  cheerful,  so  that  you  seemed 
to  see  the  sun  dancing  on  the  paper 
while  she  wrote,  the  same  sun  that  af- 
terward showed  up  her  painted  cheeks. 
"Why  they  came  back  to  her  no  one  ever 
discovered,  any  more  than  how  she  who 
slipped  the  violet  into  that  three-cor- 
nered one  and  took  it  out  to  kiss  again 
and  wrote,  "  It  is  my  first  love-letter,  and 
I  love  it  so  much  I  am  loath  to  let  it 
go,"  became  in  a  few  years  the  derision 
of  the  Double  Dykes.  Some  of  these 
letters  may  be  in  old  kists  still,  but 
whether  that  is  so  or  not,  they  alone 
have  passed  the  Painted  Lady's  memory 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and 
they  have  purified  it,  so  that  what  she 
was  died  with  her  vile  body,  and  what 
she  might  have  been  lived  on,  as  if  it 
were  her  true  self. 


CHAPTER   XXXIV 

WHO    TOLD    TOMMY    TO    SPEAK  ? 

ISS  ALISON  CRAY  presents 

her  compliments  to  and 

requests  the  favor  of  their 
company  at  her  marriage  with 
Mr.  Ivie  McLean,  on  Januarv  8th,  at  six 
o'clock." 

Tommy  in  his  Sabbath  clothes,  with 
a  rose  from  the  Dove  Cot  hot-house  for 
buttonhole  (which  he  slipped  into  his 
j)ocket  when  he  saw  other  boys  ap- 
proaching), delivered  them  at  the  doors 
of  the  aristocracy,  where,  by  the  way, 
he  had  been  a  fewT  weeks  earlier,  with  an- 
other circular, 

"  Miss  Alison  Cray  being  about  to 
give  up  school,  has  pleasure  in  stating 
that  she  has  disposed  of  the  good-will  of 
her  establishment  to  Miss  Jessy  Lang- 
lands  and  Miss  S.  Oram,  who  will  enter 
upon  their  scholastic  duties  on  January 
9th,  at  Roods  Cottage,  where  she  most 
cordially,"  and  so  on. 

Here  if  the  writer  dared  (but  you 
would  be  so  angry)  he  would  introduce 
at  the  length  of  a  chapter  two  brand-new 
characters,  the  Misses  Langlands  and 
Oram,  who  suddenly  present  themselves 
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to  hirn  in  the  most  sympathetic  light. 
Miss  Ailie  has  been  safely  stowed  to 
port,  but  their  little  boat  is  only  setting 
sail,  and  they  are  such  youug  ones, 
neither  out  of  her  teens,  that  he  would 
fain  turn  for  a  time  from  her  to  them. 
Twelve  pounds  they  paid  for  the  good- 
will, and,  oh,  the  exciting  discussions, 
oh,  the  scraping  to  get  the  money  to- 
gether !  If  little  Miss  Langlands  had  not 
been  so  bold,  big  Miss  Oram  must  have 
drawn  back,  but  if  Miss  Oram  had  not 
had  that  idea  about  a  paper  partition, 
of  what  avail  the  boldness  of  Miss  Lang- 
lands  ?  How  these  two  trumps  of  girls 
succeeded  in  hiring  the  Painted  Lady's 
piano  from  Nether  Drumgley — in  the 
absence  of  his  wife,  who  met  it  in  a  cart 
on  her  wTay  home  from  buying  a  cochin- 
china — how  the  mother  of  one  of  them, 
realizing  in  a  klink  that  she  was  com- 
mon no  more,  henceforth  wore  black 
caps  instead  of  mutches  (but  the  father 
dandered  on  in  the  old  plebeian  way), 
what  the  enterprise  meant  to  a  young 
man  in  distant  Newcastle,  wThose  favor- 
ite name  was  Jessy,  how  the  news  trav- 
elled to  still  more  distant  Canada,  where 
a  family  of  emigrants  which  had  left  its 
Sarah  behind  in  Thrums,  could  talk  of 
nothing  else  for  weeks — it  is  hard  to 
have  to  pass  on  without  dwelling  on 
these  things,  and  indeed — but  pass  on 
we  must. 

The  chief  figure  at  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Ailie  wras  undoubtedly  Mr.  T. 
Sandys.  When  one  remembers  his 
prominence,  it  is  difficult  to  think  that 
the  wredding  could  have  taken  place 
without  him.  It  was  he  (in  his  Sabbath 
clothes  again,  and  now  flaunting  his 
buttonhole  brazenly)  who  in  insulting 
language  ordered  the  rabble  to  stand 
back  there.  It  was  he  who  dashed  out 
to  the  '  Sosh  to  get  a  hundred  ha'pen- 
nies for  the  fifty  pennies  Mr.  McLean 
had  brought  to  toss  into  the  air.  It 
was  he  who  went  round  in  the  carriage 
to  pick  up  the  guests  and  whisked 
them  in  and  out,  and  slammed  the  door, 
and  saw  to  it  that  the  minister  was  not 
kept  waiting,  and  warned  Miss  Ailie  that 
if  she  did  not  come  now  they  wrould  be- 
gin without  her.  It  was  he  who  stood 
near  her  with  a  handkerchief  ready  in 
his  hand  lest  she  looked  like  crying  on 
her  new  brown  silk  (Miss  Ailie  was  mar- 


ried in  brown  silk  after  all).  As  a 
crown  to  his  audacity,  it  was  he  who 
told  Mr.  Dishart,  in  the  middle  of  a 
noble  passage,  to  mind  the  lamp. 

These  duties  were  Dr.  McQueen's, 
the  best  man,  but  either  demoralized  by 
the  bridegroom,  who  went  all  to  pieces 
at  the  critical  moment  and  was  much 
more  nervous  than  the  bride,  or  in  ter- 
ror lest  Grizel,  who  had  sent  him  to  the 
wedding  speckless  and  most  beautifully 
starched,  should  suddenly  appear  at  the 
door  and  cry,  "  Oh,  oh,  take  your  fingers 
off  your  shirt !  "  he  was  through  ither 
till  the  knot  was  tied,  and  then  it  was 
too  late,  for  Tommy  had  made  his  mark. 
It  was  still  Tommy  who  led  the  way  to 
the  school-room  where  the  feast  was 
ready  and  put  the  guests  in  their  places 
(even  the  banker  cringed  to  him)  and 
winked  to  Mr.  Dishart  as  a  sign  to  say 
grace.  As  you  will  readily  believe,  Miss 
Ailie  could  not  endure  the  thought  of 
excluding  her  pupils  from  the  festivi- 
ties, and  they  began  to  arrive  as  soon  as 
the  tables  had  been  cleared  of  all  save 
oranges  and  tarts  and  raisins.  Tommy 
waving  Gavinia  aside,  showed  them  in, 
and  one  of  them,  curious  to  tell,  was 
.Corp,  in  borrowed  blacks,  and  Tommy 
shook  hands  with  him  and  called  him 
Mr.  Shiach,  both  new  experiences  to 
Corp,  who  knocked  over  a  table  in  his 
anxiety  to  behave  himself,  and  roared  at 
intervals  "  Do  you  see  the  little  deevil ! " 
and  bit  his  warts  and  then  politely  swal- 
lowed the  blood. 

As  if  oranges  and  tarts  and  raisins 
were  not  enough,  came  the  Punch  and 
Judy  show,  Tommy's  culminating  tri- 
umph. All  the  way  to  Redlintie  had 
Mr.  McLean  sent  for  the  Punch  and 
Judy  show,  and  nevertheless  there  was  a 
probability  of  no  performance,  for  Miss 
Ailie  considered  the  show  immoral. 
Most  anxious  was  she  to  give  pleasure 
to  her  pupils,  and  this  she  knew  wTas  the 
best  way,  but  how  could  she  counte- 
nance an  entertainment  which  was  an 
encouragement  to  every  form  of  vice  and 
crime?  To  send  these  children  to  the 
Misses  Langlands  and  Oram,  fresh  from 
an  introduction  to  the  comic  view  of 
murder  !  It  could  not  be  done,  now 
could  it?  Mr.  McLean  could  make  no 
suggestion.  Mr.  Dishart  thought  it 
would  be  advisable  to  substitute  another 
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entertainment  ;  was  there  not  a  game 
caUed  "The  Minister's  Cat?"  Mrs. 
Dishart  thought  they  should  have  the 
show  and  risk  the  consequences.  So  also 
thought  Dr.  McQueen.  The  banker  was 
consulted,  but  saw  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  nor  did  the  lawyer,  nor  did 
the  Misses  Blair.  Then  Tommy  ap- 
peared on  the  scene,  and  presently  re- 
tired to  find  a  way. 

He  found  it.  The  performance  took 
place,  and  none  of  the  fun  was  omitted, 
yet  neither  Miss  Ailie — tuts,  tuts  Mrs. 
McLean — nor  Mr.  Dishart  could  disap- 
prove. Punch  did  chuck  his  baby  out 
at  the  window  (roars  of  laughter)  in  his 
jovial  time-honored  way,  but  immedi- 
ately thereafter  up  popped  the  showman 
to  say,  "  Ah,  my  dear  boys  and  girls,  let 
this  be  a  lesson  to  you  never  to  destroy 
your  offsprings.  Oh,  shame  on  Punch, 
for  to  do  the  wicked  deed  ;  he  will  be 
catched  in  the  end  and  serve  him 
right."  Then  when  Mr.  Punch  had 
wolloped  his  wife  with  the  stick,  amid 
thunders  of  applause,  up  again  popped 
the  showman,  "  Ah,  my  dear  boys  and 
girls,  what  a  lesson  is  this  we  sees,  what 
goings  on  is  this  ?  He  have  bashed  the 
head  of  her  as  should  ha'  been  the  ap- 
ple of  his  eye,  and  he  does  not  care  a — 
he  does  not  care  ;  but  mark  my  words, 
his  home  it  will  now  be  desolate,  no 
more  shall  she  meet  him  at  his  door 
with  kindly  smile,  he  have  done  for  her 
quite,  and  now  he  is  a  hunted  man.  Oh, 
be  warned  by  his  sad  igsample,  and  do 
not  bash  the  head  of  your  loving  wife." 
And  there  was  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
same,  and  simple  Mrs.  McLean  almost 
wept  tears  of  joy  because  her  favorite's 
good  heart  had  suggested  these  im- 
provements. 

Grizel  was  not  at  the  wedding ;  she 
was  invited,  but  could  not  go  because 
she  was  in  mourning.  But  only  her 
parramatty  frock  was  in  mourning,  for 
already  she  had  been  the  doctor's  house- 
keeper for  two  full  months,  and  her  fa- 
ther had  not  appeared  to  plague  her  (he 
never  did  appear,  it  may  be  told  at  once), 
and  so  how  could  her  face  be  woful 
when  her  heart  leapt  with  gladness  ? 
Never  had  prisoner  pined  for  the  fields 
more  than  this  reticent  girl  to  be  frank, 
and  she  poured  out  her  inmost  self  to 
the  doctor,  so  that  daily  he   discovered 


something  beautiful  (and  exasperating) 
about  womanhood.  And  it  was  his  love 
for  her  that  had  changed  her.  "  You  do 
love  me,  don't  you  ?  "  she  would  say,  and 
his  answer  might  be  "I  have  told  you 
that  fifty  times  already  ; "  to  which  she 
would  reply,  gleefully,  "  That  is  not 
often,  I  say  it  all  day  to  myself." 

Exasperating  ?  Yes,  that  was  the 
word.  Long  before  summer  came,  the 
doctor  knew  that  he  had  given  himself 
into  the  hands  of  a  tyrant.  It  was  idle 
his  saying  that  this  irregularity  and 
that  carelessness  were  habits  that  had 
become  part  of  him  ;  she  only  rocked 
her  arms  impatiently,  and  if  he  would 
not  stand  still  to  be  put  to  rights,  then 
she  would  follow  him  along  the  street, 
brushing  him  as  he  walked,  a  sight  that 
was  witnessed  several  times  while  he 
was  in  the  mutinous  stage. 

"  Talk  about  masterfulness,"  he  would 
say,  when  she  whipped  off  his  coat  or 
made  a  dart  at  the  mud  on  his  trousers  ; 
"you  are  the  most  masterful  little  besom, 
I  ever  clapped  eyes  on." 

But  as  he  said  it  he  perhaps  crossed 
his  legs,  and  she  immediately  cried, 
"  You  have  missed  two  holes  in  lacing 
your  boots  ! " 

Of  a  morning  he  would  ask  her  sar- 
castically to  examine  him  from  top  to 
toe  and  see  if  he  would  do,  and  examine 
him  she  did,  turning  him  round,  point- 
ing out  that  he  had  been  sitting 
"  again  "  on  his  tails,  that  oh,  oh,  he 
must  have  cut  that  buttonhole  with  his 
knife.  He  became  most  artful  in  hiding 
deficiencies  from  her,  but  her  suspi- 
cions once  roused  would  not  sleep,  and 
all  subterfuge  was  vain.  "  Why  have 
you  buttoned  your  coat  up  tight  to  the 
throat  to  -  day  ?  "  she  would  demand 
sternly. 

"  It  is  such  a  cold  morning,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  not  the  reason,"  she  replied 
at  once  (she  could  see  through  broad- 
cloth at  a  glance),  "I  believe  you  have 
on  the  old  necktie  again,  and  you 
promised  to  buy  a  new  one." 

"  I  always  forget  about  it  when  I'm 
out,"  he  said,  humbly,  and  next  evening 
he  found  on  his  table  a  new  tie,  made 
by  Grizel  herself  out  of  her  mamma's 
rokelay. 

It  was  related  by  one  who  had  dropped 
in  at  the  doctor's  house  unexpectedly, 
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that  lie  found  Grizel  making  a  new 
shirt,  and  forcing  the  doctor  to  try  on 
the  sleeves  while  they  wrere  still  in  the 
pin  stage. 

She  soon  knew  his  every  want,  and 
just  as  he  was  beginning  to  want  it, 
there  it  was  at  his  elbow.  He  realized 
what  a  study  she  had  made  of  him  when 
he  heard  her  talking  of  his  favorite 
dishes  and  his  favorite  seat,  and  his  way 
of  biting  his  underlip  when  in  thought, 
and  how  hard  he  was  on  his  left  cuff.  It 
had  been  one  of  his  boasts  that  he  had 
no  favorite  dishes,  etc.,  but  he  saw  now 
that  he  had  been  a  slave  to  them  for 
years  without  knowing  it. 

She  discussed  him  with  other  mothers 
as  if  he  were  her  little  boy,  and  he  de- 
nounced her  for  it.  But  all  the  time 
she  was  spoiling  him.  Formerly  he  had 
got  on  very  well  when  nothing  was  in 
its  place.  Now  he  roared  helplessly  if 
he  mislaid  his  razor. 

He  was  determined  to  make  a  lady  of 
her,  which  necessitated  her  being  sent 
to  school  ;  she  preferred  hemming,  bak- 
ing, and  rubbing  things  till  they  shone, 
and  not  both  could  have  had  their  way 
(which  sounds  fatal  for  the  man),  had 
they  not  arranged  a  compromise,  Grizel, 
for  instance,  to  study  geography  for  an 
hour  in  the  evening  with  Miss  Lang- 
lands  (go  to  school  in  the  daytime  she 
would  not)  so  long  as  the  doctor  shaved 
every  morning,  but  if  no  shave  no  geog- 
raphy ;  the  doctor  to  wipe  his  pen  on  the 
blot-sheet  instead  of  on  the  lining  of 
his  coat  if  she  took  three  lessons  a 
week  from  Miss  Oram  on  the  pianoforte. 
How  happy  and  proud  she  was  !  Her 
glee  was  a  constant  source  of  wonder  to 
McQueen  ;  she  seemed  to  be  born  afresh 
every  morning.  Perhaps  she  put  on 
airs  a  little,  her  walk,  said  the  critical, 
had  become  a  strut ;  but  how  could  she 
help  that  when  the  new  joyousness  of 
living  was  dancing  and  singing  within 
her? 

Had  all  her  fears  for  the  future  rolled 
away  like  clouds  that  leave  no  mark  be- 
hind ?  The  doctor  thought  so  at  times, 
she  so  seldom  spoke  of  them  to  him  ; 
he  did  not  see  that  when  they  came  she 
hid  them  from  him  because  she  had  dis- 
covered that  they  saddened  him.  And 
she  had  so  little  time  to  brood,  being 
convinced    of   the  sinfulness  of   sitting 


still,  that  if  the  clouds  came  suddenly, 
they  never  stayed  long  save  once,  and 
then  it  was,  mayhap,  as  well.  The 
thunderclap  was  caused  by  Tommy,  who 
brought  it  on  unintentionally  and  was 
almost  as  much  scared  by  his  handiwork 
as  Grizel  herself.  She  and  he  had  been 
very  friendly  of  late,  partly  because  they 
shared  with  McQueen  the  secret  of  the 
frustrated  running  away,  partly  because 
they  both  thought  that  in  that  curious 
incident  Tommy  had  behaved  in  the 
most  disinterested  and  splendid  way. 
Grizel  had  not  been  sure  of  it  at  first, 
but  it  had  grown  on  Tommy,  he  had  so 
thoroughly  convinced  himself  of  his  in- 
tention to  get  into  the  train  with  her  at 
Tilliedrum  that  her  doubts  were  dis- 
pelled— easily  dispelled,  you  say,  but 
the  truth  must  be  told,  Grizel  was 
very  anxious  to  be  rid  of  them.  And 
Tommy's  were  honest  convictions,  born 
full  grown  of  a  desire  for  happiness 
to  all.  Had  Elspeth  discovered  how 
nearly  he  had  deserted  her,  the  same 
sentiment  would  have  made  him  swear 
to  her  with  tears  that  never  would  he 
have  gone  farther  than  Tilliedrum,  and 
while  he  was  persuading  her  he  would 
have  persuaded  himself.  Then  again, 
when  he  met  Grizel — well,  to  get  him  in 
doubt  you  would  have  required  to  catch 
him  on  the  way  between  these  two  girls. 

So  Tommy  and  Grizel  were  friends, 
and  finding  that  it  hurt  the  doctor  to 
speak  on  a  certain  subject  to  him,  Grizel 
gave  her  confidences  to  Tommy.  She 
had  a  fear,  which  he  shared  on  its  being 
explained  to  him,  that  she  might  meet 
a  man  of  the  stamp  of  her  father,  and 
grow  fond  of  him  before  she  knew  the 
kind  he  was,  and  as  even  Tommy  could 
not  suggest  an  infallible  test  which 
would  lay  them  bare  at  the  first  glance, 
he  consented  to  consult  Blinder  once 
more.  He  found  the  blind  man  by  his 
fire-side,  very  difficult  to  coax  into 
words  on  the  important  topic,  but  Tom- 
my's "  You've  said  ower  much  no  to  tell 
a  bit  mair,"  seemed  to  impress  him,  and 
he  answered  the  question, 

"You  said  a  woman  should  fly  frae 
the  like  o'  Grizel's  father  though  it 
should  be  to  the  other  end  of  the  world, 
but  how  is  she  to  ken  that  he's  that 
kind?" 

"She'll  ken,"  Blinder  answered  after 
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thinking  it  over,  "  if  she  likes  him  and 
fears  him  at  one  breath,  and  has  a  sort 
of  secret  dread  that  he's  getting  a  power 
ower  her  that  she  canna  resist." 

These  words  were  a  flash  of  light  on 
a  neglected  corner  to  Tommy.  "  Now 
I  see,  now  I  ken,"  he  exclaimed,  amazed  ; 
"  now  I  ken  what  my  mother  meant ! 
Blinder,  is  that  no  the  kind  of  man  that's 
called  masterful  ?  " 

"It's  what  poor  women  find  then  and 
call  them  to  their  cost,"  said  Blinder. 

Tommy's  excitement  was  prodigious. 
"  Now  I  ken,  now  I  see !  "  he  cried,  skrp- 
ping  his  leg  and  stamping  up  and  down 
the  room. 

"  Sit  down  !  "  roared  his  host. 

"I  canna,"  retorted  the fc  boy.  "Oh, 
to  think  o't,  to  think  I  came  to  speir 
that  question  at  you,  to  think  her  and 
me  has  wondered  what  kind  he  was,  and 
I  kent  a5  the  time  !  "  Without  staying 
to  tell  Blinder  what  he  was  blethering 
about,  he  hurried  off  to  Grizel,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  in  the  Den,  and  to  her 
he  poured  out  his  astonishing  news. 

"I  ken  all  about  them,  I've  kent  since 
afore  I  came  to  Thrums,  but  though  I 
generally  say  the  prayer,  I've  forgot  to 
think  o'  what  it  means."  In  a  stampede 
of  words  he  told  her  all  he  could  remem- 
ber of  his  mother's  story  as  related  to 
him  on  a  grim  night  in  London  so  long 
ago,  and  she  listened  eagerly.  And 
when  that  was  over,  he  repeated  first 
his  prayer  and  then  Elspeth's,  "  O  God, 
whatever  is  to  be  my  fate,  may  I  never 
be  one  of  them  that  bow  the  knee  to 
masterful  man,  and  if  I  was  born  like 
that  and  canna  help  it,  O  take  me  up  to 
heaven  afore  I'm  fil't."  Grizel  repeated 
it  after  him  until  she  had  it  by  heart, 
and  even  as  she  said  it  a  strange  thing 
happened,  for  she  began  to  draw  back 
from  Tommy,  with  a  look  of  terror  on 
her  face. 

"What  makes  you  look  at  me  like 
that  ?  "  he  cried. 

"  I  believe — I  think — you  are  master- 
ful," she  gasped. 

"Me  !  "  he  retorted,  indignantly. 

"Now,"  she  went  on,  waving  him 
back,  "now  I  know  why  I  would  not 
give  in  to  you  when  you  wanted  me  to 
be  Stroke's  wife.  I  was  afraid  you  were 
masterful ! " 

"  Was  that  it  ?  "  cried  Tommy. 


"Now,"  she  proceeded,  too  excited  to 
heed  his  interruptions,  "now  I  know 
why  I  would  not  kiss  your  hand,  now  I 
know  why  I  would  not  say  I  liked  you. 
I  was  afraid  of  you,  I " 

"Were  you?"  His  eyes  began  to 
sparkle,  and  something  very  like  rapture 
was  pushing  the  indignation  from  his 
face.     "  Oh,  Grizel,  have  I  a  power  ower 

you?" 

"  No,  you  have  not,"  she  said,  passion- 
ately. "I  was  just  frightened  that  you 
might  have.     Oh,  oh,  I  know  vou  now  !  " 

"To  think  o't,  to  think  o't!"  he 
crowed,  wagging  his  head,  and  then  she 
clenched  her  fist,  crying,  "  Oh,  you 
wicked,  you  should  cry  with  shame  ! " 

But  he  had  his  answer  ready,  "It 
canna  be  my  wite,  for  I  never  kent  o't 
till  you  telled  me.  Grizel,  it  has  just 
come  about  without  either  of  us  ken- 
ning ! " 

She  shuddered  at  this,  and  then  seized 
him  by  the  shoulders.  "It  has  not  come 
about  at  all,"  she  said,  "  I  was  only 
frightened  that  it  might  come,  and  now 
it  can't  come,  for  I  won't  let  it." 

"  But  can  you  help  yoursel'  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  can.  I  shall  never  be  friends 
wdth  you  again." 

She  had  such  a  capacity  for  keeping 
her  word  that  this  alarmed  him,  and 
he  did  his  best  to  extinguish  his  lights. 
"I'm  no  masterful,  Grizel,"  he  said, 
"  and  I  dinna  want  to  be,  it  was  just  for 
a  minute  that  I  liked  the  thought." 
She  shook  her  head,  but  his  next  words 
had  more  effect.  "If  I  had  been  that 
kind,  would  I  have  teached  you  Els- 
peth's prayer  ?  " 

"N-no,  I  don't  think  so,"  she  said, 
slowly,  and  perhaps  he  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  soothing  her,  had  not  a  sud- 
den thought  brought  back  the  terror  to 
her  face. 

"What  is't  now?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  oh,  oh!"  she  cried,  "and  I 
nearly  went  away  with  you  !  "  and  with- 
out another  word  she  fled  from  the  Den. 
She  never  told  the  doctor  of  this  inci- 
dent, and  in  time  it  became  a  mere 
shadow  in  the  background,  so  that  she 
was  again  his  happy  housekeeper,  but 
that  was  because  she  had  found  strength 
to  break  with  Tommy.  She  was  only 
an  eager  little  girl,  pathetically  ignorant 
about  what  she  wanted  most  to  under- 
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stand,  but  she  saw  how  an  instinct  had 
been  fighting  for  her,  and  now  it  would 
not  have  to  fight  alone.  How  careful 
she  became  !  All  Tommy's  wiles  were 
vain,  she  would  scarcely  answer  if  he 
spoke  to  her  ;  if  he  had  ever  possessed 
a  power  over  her  it  was  gone,  Elspeth's 
prayer  had  saved  her. 

Jean  Myles  had  told  Tommy  to  teach 
that  prayer  to  Elspeth ;  but  who  had 
told  him  to  repeat  it  to  Grizel  ? 

CHAPTER  XXXV 

THE    BRANDING    OF    TOMMY 

GMZEL'S  secession  had  at  least 
one  good  effect :  it  gave  Tommy 
more  time  in  which  to  make  a 
scholar  of  himself.  Would  you 
like  a  picture  of  Tommy  trying  to  make 
a  scholar  of  himself  ? 

They  all  helped  him  in  their  different 
ways  :  Grizel,  by  declining  his  company  ; 
Corp,  by  being  far  away  at  Lookabout- 
you,  adding  to  the  inches  of  a  farm-house ; 
Aaron  Latta,  by  saying  nothing  but  look- 
ing "  college  or  the  herding  ; "  Mr.  Mc- 
Lean, who  had  settled  down  with  Ailie 
at  the  Dove  Cot,  by  inquiries  about  his 
progress  ;  Elspeth  by — but  did  Elspeth's 
talks  with  him  about  how  they  should 
live  in  Aberdeen  and  afterward  (when 
they  were  in  the  big  house)  do  more  than 
send  his  mind  a-galloping  (she  holding 
on  behind)  along  roads  that  lead  not  to 
Aberdeen  ?  What  drove  Tommy  often- 
est  to  the  weary  drudgery  was,  perhaps, 
the  alarm  that  came  over  him  when  he 
seemed  of  a  sudden  to  hear  the  names 
of  the  bursars  proclaimed  and  no  Thomas 
Sandys  among  them.  Then  did  he  shud- 
der, for  well  he  knew  that  Aaron  would 
keep  his  threat,  and  he  hastily  covered 
the  round  table  with  books  and  sat  for 
hours  sorrowfully  pecking  at  them,  every 
little  while  to  discover  that  his  mind 
had  soared  to  other  things,  when  he 
hauled  it  back,  as  one  draws  in  a  re- 
luctant kite.  On  these  occasions  Aaron 
seldom  troubled  him,  except  by  glances 
that,  nevertheless,  brought  the  kite  back 
more  quickly  than  if  they  had  been  words 
of  warning.  If  Elspeth  was  present  the 
warper  might  sit  moodily  by  the  fire, 
but  when  the  man  and  the  boy  were  left 
together  one  or  other  of  them  soon  re- 


tired, as  if  this  was  the  only  way  of  pre- 
serving the  peace.  Though  determined 
to  keep  his  word  to  Jean  Myles  liberally, 
Aaron  had  never  liked  Tommy,  and 
Tommy's  avoidance  of  him  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  ;  he  knew  that  Aaron  did 
not  admire  him,  and  unless  you  admired 
Tommy  he  was  always  a  boor  in  your 
presence,  shy  and  self-distrustful.  Es- 
pecially was  this  so  if  you  were  a  lady 
(how  amazingly  he  got  on  in  after  years 
with  some  of  you,  what  agony  others  en- 
dured till  he  went  away  !),  and  it  is  the 
chief  reason  why  there  are  such  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  him  to-day. 

Sometimes  Mr.  Cathro  had  hopes  of 
him  other  than  those  that  could  only  be 
revealed  in  a  shameful  whisper  with  the 
door  shut.  "  Not  so  bad,"  he  might  say 
to  Mr.  McLean  ;  "  if  he  keeps  it  up  we 
may  squeeze  him  through  yet,  without 
trusting  to — to  what  I  was  fool  enough 
to  mention  to  you.  The  mathematics 
are  his  weak  point,  there's  nothing  prac- 
tical about  him  (except  when  it's  needed 
to  carry  out  his  devil's  designs)  and  he 
cares  not  a  doit  about  the  line  A,B,  nor 
what  it's  doing  in  the  circle  K,  but 
there's  whiles  he  surprises  me  when' 
we're  at  Homer.  He  has  the  spirit  o't, 
man,  even  when  he  bogles  at  the  sense." 

But  the  next  time  Ivie  called  for  a  re- 
port—  ! 

In  his  great  days,  so  glittering,  so 
brief  (the  days  of  the  penny  Life)  Tom- 
my, looking  back  to  this  year  was  sure 
that  he  had  never  really  tried  to  work. 
But  he  had.  He  did  Lis  very  best,  dog- 
gedly, wearily  sitting  at  the  round  table 
till  Elspeth  feared  that  he  was  killing 
himself  and  gave  him  a  melancholy  com- 
fort by  saying  so.  An  hour  afterward 
he  might  discover  that  he  he  I  been  far 
away  from  his  books,  looking  on  at  his 
affecting  death  and  counting  the  mourn- 
ers at  the  funeral. 

Had  he  thought  that  Grizel's  discov- 
ery was  making  her  unhappy  he  would 
have  melted  at  once,  but  never  did  she 
look  so  proud  as  when  she  scornfully 
passed  him  by,  and  he  wagged  his  head 
complacently  over  her  coming  chagrin 
when  she  heard  that  he  had  carried  the 
highest  bursary.  Then  she  would  know 
what  she  had  flung  away.  This  should 
have  helped  him  to  another  struggle 
with  his  lexicon,  but  it  only  provided  a 
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breeze  for  the  kite,  which  flew  so  strong 
that  he  had  to  let  go  the  string. 

Aaron  and  the  Dominie  met  one  day 
in  the  square,  and  to  Aaron's  surprise 
Mr.  Cathro's  despondency  about  Tom- 
my was  more  pronounced  than  before. 
"  I  wonder  at  that,"  the  warper  said, 
"  for  I  assure  you  he  has  been  harder  at 
it  than  ever  thae  last  nights.  What's 
mair,  he  used  to  look  doleful  as  he  sat 
at  his  table,  but  I  notice  now  that  he's 
as  sweer  to  leave  off  as  he's  keen  to  be- 
gin, and  the  face  of  him  is  a'  eagerness 
too,  and  he  reads  ower  to  himself  what 
he  has  wrote  and  wags  his  head  at  it  as 
if  he  thought  it  grand." 

"  Say  you  so  ?  "  asked  Cathro,  suspi- 
ciously ;  "  does  he  leave  what  he  writes 
lying  about,  Aaron  ?  " 

"  No,  but  he  takes  it  to  you,  does  he 
no  t 

''Not  him,"  said  the  Dominie,  emphat- 
ically. "I  may  be  mistaken,  Aaron, 
but  I'm  doubting  the  young  whelp  is  at 
his  tricks  again." 

The  Dominie  was  right,  and  before 
many  days  passed  he  discovered  what 
was  Tommy's  new  and  delicious  thrill. 

For  years  Mr.  Cathro  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  writing  letters  for  such  of  the 
populace  as  could  not  guide  a  pen,  and 
though  he  often  told  them  not  to  come 
deaving  him  he  liked  the  job,  unexpect- 
ed presents  of  a  hen  or  a  ham  occasion- 
ally arriving  as  his  reward,  while  the 
personal  matters  thus  confided  to  him, 
as  if  he  were  a  safe  for  the  banking  of 
private  histories,  gave  him  and  his  wife 
gossip  for  winter  nights.  Of  late  the 
number  of  his  clients  had  decreased 
without  his  noticing  it,  so  confident  was 
he  that  they  could  not  get  on  without 
him,  but  he  received  a  shock  at  last  from 
Andrew  Dickie,  who  came  one  Saturday 
night  with  paper,  envelope,  a  Queen's 
head,  and  a  request  for  a  letter  for  Bell 
Birse,  now  of  Tilliedrum. 

"  You  want  me  to  speir  in  your  name 
whether  she'll  have  you,  do  you  ?  "  asked 
Cathro,  with  a  flourish  of  his  pen. 

"  It's  no  just  so  simple  as  that,"  said 
Andrew,  and  then  he  seemed  to  be  rather 
at  a  loss  to  say  what  it  was.  "I  dinna 
ken,"  he  continued  presently  with  a  grave 
face,  "  whether  you've  noticed  that  I'm 
a  gey  queer  deevil  ?  Losh,  I  think  I'm 
the  queerest  deevil  I  ken." 


ie  We  are  all  that,"  the  Dominie  as- 
sured him.  "But  what  do  you  want 
me  to  write  ?  " 

"Well,  it's  like  this,"  said  Andrew, 
"I'm  willing  to  marry  her  if  she's 
agreeable,  but  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
she'll  take  me  afore  I  speir  her.  I'm  a 
proud  man,  Dominie." 

"  You're  a  sly  one  !  " 

"Am  I  no!"  said  Andrew,  well 
pleased.  "  Well,  could  you  put  the  let- 
ter in  that  wy  ?  " 

"I  wouldna,"  replied  Mr.  Cathro, 
"  though  I  could,  and  I  couldna  though 
I  would.  It  would  defy  the  face  of  clay 
to  do  it,  you  canny  lover." 

Now,  the  Dominie  had  frequently  de- 
clined to  write  as  he  was  bidden,  and 
had  suggested  alterations  which  were  in- 
variably accepted,  but  to  his  astonish- 
ment Andrew  would  not  give  in.  "  I'll 
be  stepping,  then,"  he  said,  coolly,  "for 
if  you  hinna  the  knack  o't  I  ken  some- 
body that  has." 

"Who?"  demanded  the  irate  Do- 
minie. 

"I  promised  no  to  tell  you,"  replied 
Andrew,  and  away  he  went.  Mr. 
Cathro  expected  him  to  return  pres- 
ently in  humbler  mood,  but  was  disap- 
pointed, and  a  week  or  two  afterward 
he  heard  Andrew  and  Mary  Jane  Proc- 
tor cried  in  the  parish  church.  "  Did 
Bell  Birse  refuse  him?"  he  asked  the 
kirk  officer,  and  was  informed  that  Bell 
had  never  got  a  chance.  "His  letter 
was  so  cunning,"  said  John,  "that  with- 
out speiring  her,  it  drew  ane  frae  her 
in  which  she  let  out  that  she  was  cen- 
tred on  Davit  Allardyce." 

"But  who  wrote  Andrew's  letter?" 
asked  Mr.  Cathro,  sharply. 

"I  thought  it  had  been  yoursel'," 
said  John,  and  the  Dominie  chafed,  and 
lost  much  of  the  afternoon  service  by 
going  over  in  his  mind  the  names  of 
possible  rivals.  He  never  thought  of 
Tommy. 

Then  a  week  or  two  later  fell  a 
heavier  blow.  At  least  twice  a  year 
the  Dominie  had  written  for  Meggy 
Duff  to  her  daughter  in  Ireland  a  long 
letter  founded  on  this  suggestion, 
"  Dear  Kaytherine,  if  you  dinna  send 
ten  shillings  immediately,  your  puir 
auld  mother  will  have  neither  house 
nor   hame.      I'm   crying   to   you   for't, 
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Kaytherine ;  hearken  and  you'll  hear 
my  cr}r  across  the  caulclriff  sea."  He 
met  Meggy  in  the  Banker's  close  one 
day,  and  asked  her  pleasantly  if  the 
time  was  not  drawing  nigh  for  another 
appeal. 

"  I  have  wrote,"  replied  the  old  wom- 
an, giving  her  pocket  a  boastful  smack 
which  she  thus  explained,  "  And  it  was 
the  whole  ten  shillings  this  time,  and 
you  never  got  more  for  me  than  five." 

"Who  wrote  the  letter  for  you?"  he 
asked,  lowering. 

She,  too,  it  seemed,  had  promised 
not  to  tell. 

"Did  you  promise  to  tell  nobody, 
Meggy,  or  just  no  to  tell  me,"  he 
pressed  her,  of  a  sudden  suspecting 
Tommy. 

"  Just  no  to  tell  you,"  she  answered, 
and  at  that, 

"  Da-a-a,"  began  the  Dominie,  and 
then  saved  his  reputation  by  adding 
"  gont."  The  derivation  of  the  word 
dagont  has  puzzled  many,  but  here  we 
seem  to  have  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  Tom- 
my wrote.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  his  letter  must  have  been  a  tri- 
umph of  eloquent  appeal,  and  indeed 
he  had  first  sketched  out  several  mas- 
terpieces, all  of  some  length  and  in 
different  styles,  but  on  the  whole  not 
unlike  the  concoctions  of  Meggy's  for- 
mer secretary  ;  that  is,  he  had  dwelt  on 
the  duties  of  daughters,  on  the  hard- 
ness of  the  times,  on  the  certainty  that 
if  Katherine  helped  this  time  assistance 
would  never  be  needed  again.  This 
sort  of  thing  had  always  satisfied  the 
Dominie,  but  Tommy,  despite  his  sev- 
eral attempts,  had  a  vague  consciousness 
that  there  was  something  second-rate 
about  them,  and  he  tapped  on  his  brain 
till  it  responded.  The  letter  he  de- 
spatched to  Ireland  but  had  the  wisdom 
not  to  read  aloud  even  to  Meggy,  con- 
tained nothing  save  her  own  words, 
"  Dear  Kaytherine,  if  you  dinna  send 
ten  shillings,  your  puir  auld  mother 
will  have  neither  house  no  hame.  I'm 
crying  to  you  for't,  Kaytherine ;  hearken 
and  you'll  hear  my  cry  across  the  cauld- 
riff  sea."  It  was  a  call  from  the  heart 
which  transported  Katherine  to  Thrums 
in  a  second  of  time,  she  seemed  to  see 
her  mother  again,  grown  frail  since  last 


she  looked  upon  her — and  so  all  was 
well  for  Meggy.  Tommy  did  not  put 
all  this  to  himself  but  he  felt  it,  and 
after  that  he  could  not  have  written  the 
letter  differently.  Happy  Tommy  !  To 
be  an  artist  is  a  great  thing,  but  to  be 
one  and  not  know  it  is  the  most  glori- 
ous plight  in  the  world. 

Other  fickle  clients  put  their  corre- 
spondence into  the  boy's  hands,  and 
Cathro  found  it  out  but  said  nothing. 
Dignity  kept  him  in  check ;  he  did  not 
even  let  the  tawse  speak  for  him.  So 
well  did  he  dissemble  that  Tommy 
could  not  decide  how  much  he  knew, 
and  dreaded  his  getting  hold  of  some 
of  the  letters,  yet  pined  to  watch  his 
face  while  he  read  them.  This  could 
not  last  forever.  Mr.  Cathro  was  like  a 
haughty  kettle  which  has  choked  its 
spout  that  none  may  know  it  has  come 
a-boil,  and  we  all  know  what  in  that 
event  must  happen  sooner  or  later  to  the 
lid. 

The  three  bovs  who  had  college  in 
the  tail  of  their  eye  had  certain  privi- 
leges not  for  the  herd.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  that  when  knowledge  came 
their  way  they  needed  no  overseer  to 
make  them  stand  their  ground,  and 
accordingly  for  great  part  of  the  day 
they  had  a  back  bench  to  themselves, 
with  half  a  dozen  hedges  of  boys  and 
girls  between  them  and  the  Dominie. 
From  his  chair  Mr.  Cathro  could  not 
see  them,  but  a  foot-board  was  nailed 
to  it,  and  when  he  stood  on  this,  as  he 
had  an  aggravating  trick  of  doing, 
softly  and  swiftly,  they  were  suddenly 
in  view.  It  was  a  July  day,  when  he 
was  so  sleepy  himself  that  the  sight 
of  a  nodding  head  enraged  him  like  a 
caricature,  and  he  was  on  the  footboard 
frequently  for  the  reason  that  makes 
bearded  men  suck  peppermints  in 
church.  Against  his  better  judgment 
he  took  several  peeps  at  Tommy,  whom 
he  had  lately  suspected  of  writing  his 
letters  or  at  least  of  gloating  over  them 
on  that  back  bench.  To-day  he  was 
sure  of  it.  However  absorbing  Euclid 
may  be,  even  the  forty-seventh  of  the 
first  book  does  not  make  you  chuckle 
and  wag  your  head  ;  you  can  bring  a 
substantive  in  Virgil  back  to  the  verb 
that  has  lost  it  without  looking  as  if 
you  would  like  to  exhibit  them  together 
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in  the  square.  But  Tommy  was  thus 
elated  until  he  gave  way  to  grief  of  the 
most  affecting  kind.  Now  he  looked 
gloomily  before  him  as  if  all  was  over, 
now  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands, 
next  his  eyes  were  closed  as  if  in 
prayer.  All  this  the  Dominie  stood 
from  him,  but  when  at  last  he  began  to 
blubber — 

At  the  black-board  was  an  arithmetic 
class,  slates  in  hand,  each  member  add- 
ing up  aloud  in  turn  a  row  of  figures. 
By  and  by  it  was  known  that  Cathro 
had  ceased  to  listen.  "Go  on,"  his 
voice  rather  than  himself  said,  and  he 
accepted  Mary  Dundas's  trembling  as- 
sertion that  four  and  seven  make  ten. 
Such  was  the  faith  in  Cathro  that  even 
boys  who  could  add  promptly  turned 
their  eleven  into  ten,  and  he  did  not 
catch  them  at  it.  So  obviously  was  his 
mind  as  well  as  his  gaze  on  something 
beyond,  that  Sandy  Riach,  a  wit  who 
had  been  waiting  his  chance  for  years, 
snapped  at  it  now,  and  roared  "  Ten  and 
eleven,  nineteen  "  ("  Go  on,"  said  Cath- 
ro), "and  four,  twenty,"  gasped  Sandy, 
"  and  eight  sixteen,"  he  added,  gaining 
courage.  "  Very  good,"  murmured  the 
Dominie,  whereupon  Sandy  clenched 
his  reputation  forever  by  saying,  in  one 
glorious  mouthful,  "  and  six,  eleven,  and 
two,  five,  and  one,  nocht." 

There  was  no  laughing  at  it  then 
(though  Sandy  held  a  levee  in  the  even- 
ing), they  were  all  so  stricken  with 
amazement.  By  one  movement  they 
swung  round  to  see  what  had  fascinated 
Cathro,  and  the  other  classes  doing 
likewise,  Tommy  became  suddenly  the 
centre  of  observation.  Big  tears  were 
slinking  down  his  face,  and  falling  on 
some  sheets  of  paper,  which  emotion  pre- 
vented his  concealing.  Anon  the  un- 
usual stillness  in  the  school  made  him 
look  up,  but  he  was  dazed,  like  one 
uncertain  of  his  whereabouts,  and  he 
blinked  rapidly  to  clear  his  eyes,  as  a 
bird  shakes  water  from  its  wings. 

Mr.  Cathro  first  uttered  what  was 
afterward  described  as  a  kind  of  throt- 
tled skii'l,  and  then  he  roared  "  Come 
here  !  "  whereupon  Tommy  stepped  for- 
ward heavily,  and  tried,  as  commanded, 
to  come  to  his  senses,  but  it  was  not 
easy  to  make  so  long  a  journey  in  a 
moment,  and  several  times,  as  he  seemed 


about  to  conquer  his  tears,  a  wave  of 
feeling  set  them  flowing  again. 

"  Take  your  time,"  said  Mr.  Cathro, 
grimly,  "  I  can  wait,"  and  this  had  such 
a  helpful  effect  that  Tommy  was  able 
presently  to  speak  up  for  his  misdeeds. 
They  consisted  of  some  letters  written 
at  home  but  brought  to  the  school  for 
private  reading,  and  the  Dominie  got  a 
nasty  jar  when  he  saw  that  they  were 
all  signed  "  Betsy  Grieve."  Miss  Betsy 
Grieve,  servant  to  Mr.  Duthie,  was  about 
to  marry,  and  these  letters  were  acknowl- 
edgments of  wedding  presents.  Now, 
Mr.  Cathro  had  written  similar  letters 
for  Betsy  only  a  few  weeks  before. 

"  Did  she  ask  you  to  write  these  for 
her?  "  he  demanded,  fuming,  and  Tom- 
my replied  demurely  that  she  had.  He 
could  not  help  adding,  though  he  felt 
the  unwisdom  of  it,  "  She  got  some 
other  body  to  do  them  first,  but  his  let- 
ters didna  satisfy  her." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Mr.  Cathro,  and  it  was 
such  a  vicious  oh  that  Tommy  squeaked 
tremblingly,  "I  dinna  know  who  he 
was." 

Keeping  his  mouth  shut  by  gripping 
his  underlip  with  his  teeth,  the  Dominie 
read  the  letters,  and  Tommy  gazed 
eagerly  at  him,  all  fear  forgotten,  soul 
conquering  body.  The  others  stood  or 
sat  waiting,  perplexed  as  to  the  cause, 
confident  of  the  issue.  They  were  much 
finer  productions  than  Cathro's,  he  had 
to  admit  it  to  himself  as  he  read.  Yet 
the  rivals  had  started  fair,  for  Betsy 
was  a  recent  immigrant  from  Dunkeld 
way,  and  the  letters  were  to  people 
known  neither  to  Tommy  nor  to  the 
Dominie.  Also,  she  had  given  the  same 
details  for  the  guidance  of  each.  A 
lady  had  sent  a  teapot,  which  affected 
to  be  new,  but  was  not  ;  Betsy  recog- 
nized it  by  a  scratch  on  the  lid,  and 
wanted  to  scratch  back,  but  politely. 
So  Tommy  wrote,  "When  you  come 
to  see  me  we  shall  have  a  cup  of  tea 
out  of  your  beautiful  present,  and  it  will 
be  like  a  meeting  of  three  old  friends." 
That  was  perhaps  too  polite,  Betsy 
feared,  but  Tommy  said,  authoritatively, 
"  No,  the  politer  the  nippier." 

There  was  a  set  of  six  cups  and 
saucers  from  Peter  something,  who  had 
loved  Betsy  in  vain.  She  had  shown 
the  Dominie  and  Tommy  the  ear-rings 
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given  her  long  ago  by  Peter  (they  were 
bought  with  Sosh  checks)  and  the  poem 
he  had  written  about  them,  and  she  was 
most  anxious  to  gratify  him  in  her 
reply.  All  Cathro  could  do,  however, 
was  to  wish  Peter  well  in  some  ornate 
sentences,  while  Tommy's  was  a  letter 
that  only  a  tender  woman's  heart  could 
have  indited,  with  such  beautiful  touches 
about  the  days  which  are  no  more  alas 
forever,  that  Betsy  listened  to  it  with 
heaving  breast  and  felt  so  sorry  for  her 
old  swain  that  forgetting  she  had  never 
loved  him,  she  all  but  gave  Andrew  the 
go-by  and  returned  to  Peter.  As  for 
Peter,  who  had  been  getting  over  his 
trouble,  he  saw  now  for  the  first  time 
what  he  had  lost,  and  he  carried  Betsy's 
dear  letter  in  his  oxter  pocket  and  was 
inconsolable. 

But  the  masterpiece  went  to  Mrs. 
Dinnie,  baker,  in  return  for  a  flagon 
bun.  Long  ago  her  daughter,  Janet, 
and  Betsy  had  agreed  to  marry  on  the 
same  day,  and  many  a  quip  had  Mrs. 
Dinnie  cast  at  their  romantic  compact. 
But  Janet  died,  and  so  it  was  a  sad  let- 
ter that  Tommy  had  to  write  to  her 
mother.  "I'm  doubting  you're  no  auld 
enough  for  this  ane,"  soft-hearted  Betsy 
said,  but  she  did  not  know  her  man. 
"  Tell  me  some  one  thing  the  mother 
used  often  to  say  when  she  was  taking 
her  fun  off  the  pair  of  you,"  he  said,  and 
"Where  is  she  buried ?  "  was  a  suggest- 
ive question,  with  the  happy  tag,  "Is 
there  a  tree  hanging  over  the  grave  ?  " 
Thus  assisted,  he  composed  a  letter  that 
had  a  tear  in  every  sentence.  Betsy 
rubbed  her  eyes  red  over  it,  and  not  all 
its  sentiments  were  allowed  to  die,  for 
Mrs.  Dinnie,  touched  to  the  heart, 
printed  the  best  of  them  in  black  licor- 
ice on  short  bread  for  funeral  feasts,  at 
which  they  gave  rise  to  solemn  reflec- 
tions as  they  went  down. 

Nevertheless,  this  letter  affected  none 
so  much  as  the  writer  of  it.  His  first 
rough  sketch  became  so  damp  as  he 
wrote  that  he  had  to  abandon  his  pen 
and  take  to  pencil ;  while  he  was  revis- 
ing he  had  often  to  desist  to  dry  his 
eyes  on  the  coverlet  of  Aaron's  bed, 
which  made  Elspeth  weep  also,  though 
she  had  no  notion  what  he  was  at.  But 
when  the  work  was  finished  he  took  her 
into  the  secret  and  read  his  letter  to  her, 


and  he  almost  choked  as  he  did  so.  Yet 
he  smiled  rapturously  through  his  woe, 
and  she  knew  no  better  than  to  be  proud 
of  him,  and  he  woke  next  morning  with 
acold,  brought  on  you  can  see  how,  but 
his  triumph  was  worth  its  price. 

Having  read  the  letter  in  an  uncanny 
silence,  Mr.  Cathro  unbottled  Tommy 
for  the  details,  and  out  they  came  with 
a  rush,  blowing  away  the  cork  discre- 
tion. Yet  was  the  Dominie  slow  to 
strike  ;  he  seemed  to  find  more  satisfac- 
tion in  surveying  his  young  friend  with 
a  wondering  gaze,  that  had  a  dash  of 
admiration  in  it  which  Tommy  was  the 
first  to  note. 

"  I  don't  mind  admitting  before  the 
whole  school,"  said  Mr.  Cathro,  slowly, 
"  that  if  these  letters  had  been  addressed 
to  me  they  would  have  taken  me  in." 

Tommy  tried  to  look  modest,  but  his 
chest  would  have  its  way. 

"You  little  sacket,"  cried  the  Dom- 
inie, "  how  did  you  manage  it  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  thought  I  was  Betsy  at  the 
time,"  Tommy  answered,  with  proper 
awe. 

"  She  told  me  nothing  about  the 
weeping-willow  at  the  grave,"  said  the 
Dominie,  perhaps  in  self-defence. 

"  You  hadna  speired  if  there  was 
one,"  retorted  Tommy,  jealously. 

"  What  made  you  think  of  it?  " 

"I  saw  it  might  come  in  neat."  (He 
had  said  in  the  letter  that  the  weeping- 
willow  reminded  him  of  the  days  when 
Janet's  bonny  hair  hung  down  kissing 
her  waist  just  as  the  willow  kissed  the 
grave.) 

"Willows  don't  hang  so  low  as  you 
seem  to  think,"  said  the  Dominie. 

"  Yes,  they  do,"  replied  Tommy,  "  I 
walked  three  miles  to  see  one  to  make 
sure.  I  was  near  putting  in  another 
beautiful  bit  about  weeping- willows." 

"  Well,  why  didn't  you  ?  " 

Tommy  looked  up  with  an  impudent 
snigger.  "You  could  never  guess,"  he 
said. 

"  Answer  me  at  once,"  thundered  his 
preceptor.     "  Was  it  because " 

"No,"  interrupted  Tommy,  so  con- 
scious of  Mr.  Cathro's  inferiority  that 
to  let  him  go  on  seemed  waste  of  time. 
"  It  was  because,  though  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful thing  in  itself,  I  felt  a  servant  lassie 
wouldna  have  thought  o't,  I  was  sweer," 
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he  admitted,  with  a  sigh  ;  then  firmly, 
"  but  I  cut  it  out." 

Again  Cathro  admired,  reluctantly. 
The  hack  does  feel  the  difference  be- 
tween himself  and  the  artist.  Cathro 
might  possibly  have  had  the  idea,  he 
could  not  have  cut  it  out. 

But  the  hack  is  sometimes,  or  usual- 
ly, or  nearly  always  the  artist's  master 
and  can  make  him  suffer  for  his  dem'd 
superiority. 

"What  made  you  snivel  when  you 
read  the  pathetic  bits  ?  "  asked  Cathro, 
with  itching  fingers. 

"I  was  so  sorry  for  Peter  and  Mrs. 
Dinnie,"  Tommy  answered,  a  little  puz- 
zled himself  now.  "  I  saw  them  so 
clear." 

"And  yet  until  Betsy  came  to  you, 
vou  had  never  heard  tell  of  them  ?  " 

"No." 

"  And  on  reflection  you  don't  care  a 
doit  about  them  ?  " 

"  N-no." 

"  And  you  care  as  little  for  Betsy  ?  " 

'•  Xo  now,  but  at  the  time  I  a  kind  of 
thought  I  was  to  be  married  to  Andrew." 

"  And  even  wThile  you  blubbered  you 
were  saying  to  yourself,  '  What  a  clever 
billie  I  am  !  '  " 


Mr.  Cathro  had  certainly  intended  to 
end  the  scene  with  the  strap,  but  as  he 
stretched  out  his  hand  for  it  he  had  an- 
other idea.  "  Do  you  know  why  Nether 
Drumgley's  sheep  are  branded  with  the 
letters  X.  D.  ?  "  he  asked  his  pupils,  and 
a  dozen  replied,  "  So  as  all  may  ken  wha 
they  belong  to." 

"  Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Cathro,  "  and 
similarly  they  used  to  brand  a  letter  on 
a  felon,  so  that  all  might  know  whom 
he  belonged  to."  He  walked  to  the 
empty  hearth  and  having  nibbed  his 
finger  on  the  soot  of  the  chimney  wrote 
with  it  on  the  forehead  of  startled  Tom- 
my the  letters  "  S.  T." 

All  were  so  taken  aback  that  for  some 
seconds  nothing  could  be  heard  save 
Tommy  indignantly  wiping  his  brow  ; 
then  "Wha  is  he?"  cried  one,  the 
mouthpiece  of  half  a  hundred. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  two  proprietors  we 
have  just  been  speaking  of,"  replied 
Cathro,  dryly,  and  turning  again  to 
Tommy,  he  said,  "Wipe  away,  Senti- 
mental Tommy,  try  hot  water,  try  cold 
water,  try  a  knife,  Sentimental  Tommy, 
but  you  will  never  get  those  letters  off 
you ;  you  are  branded  for  ever  and 
ever. " 


(To  be  concluded  in  November.) 
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B  v  Helen  Hay 

The  ruddy  banners  of  the  autumn  leaves 

Toss  out  a  challenge  to  the  waiting  snows 

Where  Winter  stalks  from  o'er  the  mountain  rows. 

This  fiery  blaze  his  onward  march  receives  ; 

A  mock  defence  his  coward  heart  believes 

And  turns  him  sulking  to  his  moated  close. 

Xow  Man  the  confidence  of  Nature  knows 

And  feels  the  mighty  heart  that  loves  and  grieves. 

Not  as  in  rude  young  March  or  hoyden  June 

Hard  in  their  beauty,  laughing  thro'  their  days — 

Their  fine  indifference  is  out  of  tune. 

In  the  dark  paths  we  tread  in  hope  and  fear 

Look  we  to  Autumn  and  her  gracious  ways. 

The  great  last  swan-song  of  the  dying  year. 
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A  CRUISE   OF   THE   ARMERIA,  SUPPLY-SHIP 
By  Kirk  Munroe 


IOT  one  of  the  white 
squadron  !  Not  a  war- 
ship! What  is  she 
then  ?  She  is  certainly 
a  Government  vessel  of 
some  kind." 

Such  are  some  of  the 
remarks  likely  to  be  overheard  at  the 
Maine  coast  resorts,  upon  the  appear- 
ance in  the  harbor  of  the  United  States 
steamship  Armeria.  Nor  is  it  any  won- 
der that  the  big  white  steamer,  with  her 
yellow  funnel,  many  boats,  gleaming 
brass  work,  and  uniformed  officers  and 
crew,  should  be  mistaken  for  a  war- 
shrp,  or  that  she  should  at  once  sug- 
gest pleasing  visions  of  receptions, 
hops,  and  the  various  interesting  pos- 
sibilities of  a  naval  vessel  in  times  of 
peace.  But  the  Armeria  is  not  a  man- 
or -  war,  nor  does  she  belong  to  the 
Navy.  She  is  merely  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  great  fleet  of 
Government  vessels  controlled  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  and  devoted  to 
the  peaceful  service  of  commerce.  She 
is  the  lighthouse  supply-ship,  the  only 
one  of  her  kind  owned  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  finest  of  her  class  in 
the  world.  Her  duty  is  to  pay  an 
annual  visit  to  every  light  station  on 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  the 
United  States,  from  Calais,  Me.,  to 
Point  Isabel,  Tex.,  and  to  deliver  at 
each  a  year's  supply  of  oil  and  the 
other  articles  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  its  light.  In  addition  to 
visiting  the  coast  lights,  she  supplies 
the  numerous  post  lights  of  the  Con- 
necticut, Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac, 
James,  Cape  Fear,  Savannah,  St.  John's, 
and   Indian    Rivers,    shipping   the    re- 


quired stores  by  rail,  or  by  river 
steamers,  to  those  points  that  her 
draught,  of  thirteen  feet,  will  not  permit 
her  to  reach.  In  thus  making  her  annual 
rounds  the  Armeria  visits  about  700, 
and  supplies  about  850,  light  stations. 

The  supply- ship  was  built  on  the 
Delaware  by  John  Dialogue  in  1890, 
and  went  into  commission  the  follow- 
ing year.  From  June  30,  1891,  to  the 
same  date  in  1892,  she  steamed  14,000 
miles,  and  delivered  at  light  stations 
250,000  gallons  of  mineral  oil,  220  tons 
of  paints  and  paint  oils,  3,735  boxes  of 
lamp-chimneys,  and  10,735  packages  of 
miscellaneous  supplies. 

Prior  to  1860  all  light  stations  were 
supplied  with  sperm  -  oil  from  New 
Bedford,  by  a  contractor  named  How- 
land.  When  sperm  was  superseded  by 
lard-oil,  the  business  reverted  to  the 
general  Government,  and  the  old  cus- 
toms station  at  Tompkinsville,  on 
Staten  Island,  being  transferred  to  the 
Lighthouse  Department,  became  the 
central  supply  station  for  the  entire 
country.  From  here  the  eastern  coast 
lights,  which  at  that  time  were  practi- 
cally the  only  ones  in  existence,  were 
supplied  by  the  schooners  Pharos  and 
Guthrie,  the  latter  of  which  was  com- 
manded by  Captain  William  Wright, 
the  present  master  of  the  Armeria.  In 
those  days  the  lard-oil  was  carried  in 
great  casks,  from  which  it  was  pumped 
through  a  line  of  hose  into  the  light- 
house tanks ;  and  many  a  thrilling  tale 
of  hardship,  adventure,  and  narrow 
escape  is  told  concerning  the  landing 
of  those  unwieldy  casks,  through  the 
breakers  of  the  rock-bound  New  Eng- 
land   coast,    or   the    combing    surf    of 
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Southern  beaches.  Innumerable  are 
the  records  of  overturned  boats  and 
of  brave  swimmers  battling  with  the 
waves,  while  painfully  pushing  the 
heavy  oil- casks  through  them  to  the 
beach.  On  such  occasions  the  broad- 
side of  a  cask  would  be  presented  to  an 
inflowing  sea  that  might  help  it  along, 
and  then  it  would  be  quickly  turned 
so  as  to  present  an  end  to  the  re- 
flux waters.  Oftentimes  it  was  found 
necessary  to  carry  surf- lines  to  the 
beach,  becket  the  casks,  and  thus  with 
infinite  labor  drag  them  ashore  one  at 
a  time. 

In  1876  lard  began  to  give  place  to 
mineral  oil,  and  the  schooners  Pharos 
and  Guthrie,  the  former  of  which  is 
still  in  the  service  as  a  tender  attached 
to  the  sixth  district,  were  replaced  by 
the  supply -steamer  Fern,  with  Captain 
Wright  as  master.  The  Fern  had  a 
capacity  for  30,000  gallons  of  oil,  and 
the  business  of  supplying  lights,  while 
steadily  increasing  in  volume  with  the 
rapid   establishment    of    new   stations, 


was  greatly  simplified  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  illuminant,  which  is 
carried  and  delivered  in  small  cases. 
For  fifteen  years  the  Fern  performed 
her  important  duties  with  unbroken 
regularity,  but  at  the  end  of  that  pe- 
riod the  demands  of  the  service  had  so 
far  exceeded  her  ability  to  meet  them, 
that  a  new  and  much  larger  ship  was 
an  imperative  need.  So  the  present 
supply- ship  was  built,  and  named,  as 
all  but  eight  of  the  forty-four  light- 
house tenders  now  in  the  service  are, 
after  a  flower.  The  Armeria  is  the 
only  one  of  the  floral  fleet  to  which 
is  given  a  botanical  name,  and  but 
few  persons  would  recognize  the  com- 
mon sea-pink  or  thrift  under  its  more 
learned  appellation.  Amieria  is  also 
the  Latin  name  for  Sweet  William.  It 
was  a  somewhat  unfortunate  choice,  as 
Armeria  so  nearly  resembles  America 
that  the  ship  is  often  reported  under 
the  latter  name,  while  she  sometimes 
figures  in  the  papers  as  the  "Amelia," 
or  the   "Armaria,"  much  to   her   cap- 
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tain's  disgust.  How- 
ever, Armeria  she  is, 
and  the  device  on  her 
bows  is  a  lighthouse 
surrounded  by  sprays 
of  her  name-flower  in 
gilded  carving. 

All  the  light  stations 
of  the  United  States 
are  grouped  in  sixteen 
inspection  districts,  to 
each  of  which  is  as- 
signed an  Army  officer 
as  engineer,  and  an 
officer  of  the  Navy  as 
Inspector.  Eight  of 
these  districts  are  al- 
lotted to  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts ;  the 
ninth,  tenth,  and  elev- 
enth cover  the  Great 
Lakes  ;  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  extend  from 
southern  California  to 
Alaska  ;  while  the  re- 
maining three  embrace 
all  navigable  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley, 
on  which  are  disjnayed 
some  1.400  stake  or 
post  lights.  There  are 
about  150  light  sta- 
tions on  the  Pacific 
coast,  about  265  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  about  850  in  the  eastern  districts  ; 
or  between  2,600  and  2,700  in  all.  It  is 
impossible  to  state  the  exact  number, 
as  new  stations  are  constantly  being 
established.  Of  all  these  the  oldest 
is  Boston  Light,  on  Little  Brewster  Isl- 
and, in  Boston  Harbor,  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1716  and  last  rebuilt  in 
1859.  The  next  oldest  is  on  Brant 
Point,  at  the  entrance  to  Nantucket 
Harbor,  which  was  established  in  1746 
and  last  rebuilt  in  1856  ;  while  the 
third  in  point  of  age  is  the  Gurnet,  off 
Plymouth,  established  in  17(i1.). 

For  the  Pacific  coast  light  stations 
all  supplies  are  shipped  from  Staten 
Island  in  sailing-vessels  around  the 
Horn  to  San  Francisco,  whence  they 
are  distributed  by  the  tenders  belong- 
ing to  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  dis- 
tricts. For  the  Great  Lakes  and  Miss- 
issippi Valley  districts,  oil  is  purchased 
in  the  West,  but  all  other  supplies  are 


Heron's  Rock,  Penobscot  Bay,  Me. 

furnished  from  Staten  Island  ;  while  to 
the  eight  eastern  districts  everything 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  lights 
is  supplied  by  the  Armeria. 

In  order,  to  pay  an  annual  visit  to 
every  light  station  along  this  vast  ex- 
tent of  coast,  the  supply  -  ship  must 
make  three  trips  during  each  year. 
The  first,  or  eastern  cruise,  which 
covers  the  territory  between  Staten 
Island  and  Calais,  in  Maine,  is  under- 
taken in  the  summer  and  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  August  and  September. 
Upon  its  completion  two  months  are  al- 
lowed for  cleaning,  overhauling,  re- 
pairs, and  reloading,  before  the  winter 
cruise,  which  is  from  Cape  Lookout  in 
North  Carolina  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bio 
Grande,  is  begun.  Coming  north  in 
April,  the  ship  is  immediately  reloaded 
for  her  spring  or  middle  cruise,  which 
i->  from  Cape  Lookout  to  New  York. 
After  this  cruise  she  is  again  docked 
and   overhauled     From  the  dry  dock 
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in  Brooklyn  she  steams  across  to 
Staten  Island  glistening  in  fresh  paint, 
with  her  bottom  freed  from  every  trace 
of  the  barnacles  and  grass  accumula- 
ted during  her  long  Southern  trips,  and 
begins  to  take  in  supplies  for  her 
forthcoming  cruise  along  the  New 
England  coast. 

Now  nearly,  or  quite,  100,000  gallons 
of  the  best  refined  petroleum,  that  has 
successfully  passed  the  170°  flash-test 
of  the  lighthouse  proving-room,  are 
stored  in  her  hold.  This  oil  is  con- 
tained in  five-gallon  tins,  each  protected 
by  a  stout  wooden  case,  to  which  is  af- 
fixed a  strong  bail  or  handle.  While 
this  most  important  item  of  lighthouse 
supply  is  being  snugly  stowed  below, 
the  great  storehouse  of  the  station  is 
being  drawn  upon  for  as  miscellaneous 
an  assortment  of  articles  as  would  fur- 
nish a  country  store. 

As  these  multifarious  supplies  are 
received  on  board  the  Armeria,  they 
find  their  allotted  places  in  the  capa- 
cious store  -  rooms  that  occupy  the 
after-parts  of  the  maindeck  and  hold. 
Here  they  are  under  the  supervision  of 
a  chief  clerk,  an  assistant  clerk,  and  a 
yeoman. 

The  Armeria  carries  a  crew  of  forty- 


one  officers  and  men,  or  rather,  forty- 
two  all  told ;  for  it  would  never  do  to 
omit  from  the  list  the  captain's  wife, 
who  accompanies  him  on  all  his  cruises 
and  shares  many  of  his  anxious  watches 
on  the  bridge  in  seasons  of  fog  and 
storm. 

Captain  Wright  himself  is  a  typi- 
cal American  shipmaster  ;  ruddy-faced, 
deep-chested,  with  a  voice  to  be  heard 
above  the  roar  of  a  gale,  cool  and  self- 
possessed  in  times  when  these  qual- 
ities are  most  needed.  He  has  been 
master  of  lighthouse  supply  -  ships 
for  twenty-five  years,  and  is  probably 
the  only  man  living  who  is  a  pilot  to 
every  harbor  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  of  the  United  States.  Not  only 
this,  but  he  knows  and  remembers  the 
location  of  every  lighthouse,  lightship, 
beacon,  and  buoy,  from  Maine  to 
Texas. 

As  the  white  ship  sets  forth  from 
Staten  Island  on  her  summer's  cruise 
to  the  perilous  New  England  coast, 
she  is  deeply  laden  with  supplies  for 
the  three  hundred  and  odd  light  sta- 
tions she  is  to  visit  before  her  return, 
for  the  tenders  of  the  several  Eastern 
districts,  and  for  a  number  of  buoy 
stations.     She  does  not  begin  her  work 
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at  New  York,  but  proceeds  directly  to 
the  Maine  coast,  making  her  first  stop 
at  Portland.  Even  after  leaving  that 
point  she  passes,  without  notice,  the 
lights  of  Portland  Head,  Half-way 
Pock,  Seguin,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebec, Pemmaquid,  Monhegan,  far  out 
at  sea,  which  held  the  first  white  set- 
tlement made  in  Maine,  Marshall's 
Point,  Tennant's  Harbor,  and  half  a 
dozen  more,  until  Whitehead  light,  at 
the  extreme  western  point  of  Penob- 
scot Bay,  is  reached. 

As  the  Armeria  approaches  White- 
head she  is  welcomed  by  a  hoarse  sa- 
lute from  its  deep-toned,  steam  fog- 
horn, and  the  few  inmates  of  the  light- 
house gather  on  the  rocks  to  witness 
this  most  interesting  arrival  of  the 
year.  She  rounds  the  bold  headland 
into  a  haven  of  glassy,  forest-bordered 
waters,  and  her  ponderous  anchor  rushes 
to  the  bottom,  with  a  deafening  roar  of 
chain.  Almost  at  the  same  moment  the 
capacious  freight-boat  in  which  the  sup- 
plies are  to  be  carried  ashore  is  lowered 
from  the  forward  davits,  and  dropped 
back  to  an  open  port  opposite  the  main 


hatch,  from  which  the  cases  of  oil  are 
passed  by  a  dozen  members  of  the  crew 
clad  in  working  suits  of  brown  canvas. 
As  Whitehead  is  a  third-order  light, 
it  is  entitled  to  275  gallons  of  mineral 
oil,  with  40  more  for  use  in  the  keep- 
er's dwelling,  or  63  cases  in  all.  Be- 
sides these,  the  boat  receives  a  miscel- 
laneous freight  of  paints,  cases  of  lu- 
bricating oil,  cans  of  tallow,  brooms, 
mats,  shovels,  hoes  and  rakes,  lamps, 
boxes  of  chimneys,  one  of  window- 
glass,  and  another  of  soap,  and  last  of 
all  a  good-sized  tin  chest  known  as 
the  '■'  supply-box,"  and  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  the  linen,  stationery, 
brushes,  cleaning  materials,  and  nu- 
merous other  minor  articles  of  supply. 
Down  the  rope  side-ladder,  into  the  boat, 
slide  the  second  and  third  mates,  the 
assistant  clerk,  the  yeoman,  and  a  crew 
of  eight  or  ten  stalwart  Scandinavian 
sailors.  If  there  is  a  favorable  breeze 
a  lug-sail  is  hoisted,  if  not  the  boat 
moves  off  under  the  impulse  of  lusty 
oars.  A  long  experience  has  taught 
the  mate,  who  holds  the  tiller -ropes, 
where   to   find    the  best    landing.      He 
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steers  straight  for  it,  and  in  another 
minute,  to  the  sharp  orders  of  "  Way 
enough  !  In  oars  !  Stand  by  with  the 
boat-hook  ! "  the  boat  shoots  into  a 
basin  between  two  low  ledges,  bow  and 
stern  lines  are  made  fast,  and  a  plank 
is  run  ashore.  The  light-keeper  in  full 
uniform,  hastily  donned  at  the  first  in- 
timation of  the  Armeria's  approach, 
stands  at  the  water's  edge,  to  give 
these  welcome  visitors  a  hearty  greet- 
ing, and  lend  them  what  assistance  he 
may.  He  reports  the  amount  of  oil  that 
he  has  still  on  hand,  and  the  number  of 
empty  cases  to  be  returned.  Possessed 
of  this  information,  the  second  mate 
directs  the  third  to  deliver  such  a 
number  of  full  cases  as  will  stock  the 
little  isolated  brick  oil -house  with  a 
thirteen  months'  supply.  Then  in  com- 
pany with  the  keeper  he  visits  the  lat- 
ter's  house,  whither  the  assistant  clerk 
and  the  yeoman,  bearing  the  supply- 
box  between  them,  have  preceded  him. 
The  grounds  about  the  neat  dwell- 
ing-house are  in  perfect  order,  its  ex- 
terior is  bright  with  fresh  paint  and 
whitewash,  and  every  inch  of  its  inte- 
rior is  as  scrupulously  clean  as  soap, 
water,  and  persistent  effort  can  make 
it.  The  assistant  keepers  appear  in 
uniform,  the  women,  if  there  are  any, 
show  to  advantage  in  fresh  calicoes, 
and  the  bashful  faces  of  the  children, 
dressed    in    their    Sunday   best,    shine 


above  clean  collars 
as  though  they  too 
had  been  polished 
for  the  occasion. 
In  the  best  room 
of  the  house,  the 
walls  of  which  are 
decorated  with  the 
keeper's  marriage 
certificate,  or  hon- 
orable discharge 
from  the  army,  in 
a  neat  frame,  with 
photographs  of 
light -houses  or 
brilliant  marine 
lithographs,  the 
mate  and  clerk, 
pens  in  hand,  seat 
themselves  at  a  ta- 
ble and  unfold 
portentous  -  look  - 
ing  papers.  At  the  same  time  the  yeo- 
man opens  his  supply-box  on  the  floor, 
and  displays  its  treasures  as  a  pedler 
would  those  of  his  pack. 

The  mate's  paper  is  a  voluminous 
form  filled  in  by  the  keeper  with  a  list 
of  articles  remaining  on  hand  from  the 
supplies  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
clerk's  is  a  blank  form  of  the  same  char- 
acter, in  which  he  will  note  the  articles 
delivered  on  the  present  occasion.  "One 
broom,  give  three,"  says  the  mate. 
"  Two  linen  towels,  give  ten.  One 
sponge,  give  two.  Sandpaper,  none, 
give  twelve."  This  is  continued  through 
page  after  page  of  the  long  lists,  while 
the  yeoman  places  the  articles  to  be 
delivered  on  one  side  of  his  box  and 
those  to  be  returned  to  the  ship  store- 
room on  the  other.  As  the  box  gradu- 
ally becomes  emptied,  and  the  floor 
covered  with  its  varied  treasures  of 
linen,  glass,  cutlery,  brushes,  station- 
ery, etc.,  the  yeoman's  resemblance  to 
a  pedler  displaying  his  wares  becomes 
stronger  than  ever.  At  one  side  sits  the 
keeper,  nervously  fingering  his  cap  and 
hoping  that  he  has  made  no  mistake 
in  his  list.  His  wife  also  hovers  near, 
determined  that  he  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  forget  the  old  hand-lamp  that  leaks, 
and  which  she  means  to  have  exchanged 
for  a  new  one  ;  while  the  bashful  chil- 
dren, whispering  excitedly  to  each  oth- 
er,   crowd   the    open   doorway.      When 
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the  lists  are  finished,  and  an  extra  one 
of  articles  to  be  procured  from  the 
boat  has  been  made  out,  the  keeper  is 
called  upon  to  produce  all  his  worn-out 
brooms,  brushes,  mops,  and  broken 
tools,  decrepit  lamps,  or  dust  -  pans, 
which  must  be  gathered  up  and  taken 
to  the  boat  before  they  can  be  replaced 


by  new  utensils  of  the  same  character. 
Eventually  these  worn-out  articles  are 
thrown  overboard  when  the  lighthouse 
from  which  they  came  has  been  left 
so  far  behind  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  their  drifting  back  to  it,  and  being 
picked  up  to  be  again  offered  in  evi- 
dence the  following  year.     While  this 
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portion  of  the  supply  business  is  being 
transacted  at  the  dwelling,  the  boat's 
crew  is  earning  oil,  two  cases  at  a 
time,  up  over  the  slippery  rocks  to  the 
oil-house.  Each  of  the  men  is  provided 
with  a  wooden  shoulder-yoke,  such  as 
are  used  by  farmers  for  carrying  milk- 
pails.  From  each  end  of  the  yoke  de- 
pends a  chain  terminating  in  an  iron 
hook.  These  hooks  catch  on  to  the 
stout  wire  bails  of  the  oil  cases,  and 
thus  a  man  is  enabled  to  carry  two 
cases,  or  about  120  pounds,  at  a  trip. 
On  his  return  from  the  oil-house  he 
brings  two  "  empties,"  which  are  ulti- 
mately returned  to  Staten  Island  to  be 
refilled.  To  each  of  these  is  attached  a 
tag  bearing  the  name  of  the  light  sta- 
tion, the  date  on  which  the  case  was 
emptied,  and  a  note  as  to  its  condition 
signed  by  the  light-keeper. 

During  these  proceedings  the  cap- 
tain's gig  has  come  ashore,  bringing 
the  member  of  the  Lighthouse  Board 
who  happens  to  be  making  this  partic- 
ular cruise.     He  is  received  with  due 


deference  by  the  keeper,  and  conducted 
through  the  buildings  to  the  top  of  the 
tower,  where  he  carefully  examines  the 
mechanism  of  the  light,  and  into  the 
engine  -  room  of  the  fog  signal.  He 
listens  attentively  to  the  keeper's  com- 
plaints or  suggestions,  and  makes  a 
note  of  them.  He  is  so  affable  and  ex- 
presses such  a  lively  interest  in  all  that 
he  sees,  that  even  the  keeper's  wife 
plucks  up  courage  to  enter  a  plea  for  a 
new  porch  over  her  front  door  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  driving  storms  of 
winter,  or  an  addition  to  the  dwelling 
to  meet  the  needs  of  her  growing 
family,  all  of  which  is  readily  promised, 
provided  the  appropriation  holds  out 
— which  it  rarely  does. 

After  supplying  Whitehead,  the  ship 
lies  quietly  at  anchor  all  night,  but  if 
the  weather  be  favorable  she  is  off  for 
Matinicus  Rock,  18  miles  out  at  sea,  by 
early  daylight.  At  six  o'clock,  with  the 
sun  an  hour  high,  she  is  at  anchor  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  grim  rock-pile  that 
stands   as   outer   sentry  to  Penobscot 
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Bay.  It  is  a  bleak  and  nigged  place, 
cleft  with  deep  fissures  and  piled  high 
with  huge  bowlders,  but  supporting  in 
sheltered  nooks  a  few  acres  of  rich 
grass  that  afford  pasturage  to  a  lonely 
cow.  Its  two  light  towers  are  of  gray 
granite  as  grim  and  forbidding  as  the 
Rock  itself,  while  the  principal  keeper's 
house,  nestled  at  the  foot  of  one  of 
them,  is  of  the  same  sombre  but  sub- 
stantial material.  The  engine-house 
for  the  steam  fog-signal,  standing  in 
front  of  the  same  tower,  is  a  low  build- 
ing of  granite  and  brick,  with  immense- 
ly thick  walls,  founded  on  the  ever- 
lasting rock,  fifty  feet  above  the  mean 
water-level,  and  apparently  able  to  with- 
stand any  natural  force  short  of  an 
earthquake  shock.  Yet,  a  few  years 
ago,  during  a  furious  winter  gale  from 
the  southeast  the  huge  seas  uplifted 
themselves  until  they  were  hurled  with 
irresistible  force  over  every  portion  of 
the  island,  sweeping  away  everything 
movable,  and  shattering  the  stout  outer 
wall  of  the  engine-house  as  though  it 
were  but  a  wooden  shell.  Huge  bowl- 
ders, weighing  many  tons,  were  rolled 
hither  and  thither ;  while  one  great 
cube  of  granite,  measuring  20  x  8  x  6 
feet,  was  tossed  from  the  base  nearly 
to  the  summit  of  the  Rock.  In  the 
midst  of  this  wild  war  of  elements,  the 
keeper's  little  daughter,  seeing  a  coop 
containing  her  two  pet  chickens  about 
to  be  washed  away,  ran  out  and  brought 
them  back  in  safety  to  the  tower  in 
which  she  and  her  parents  had  taken 
refuge.  Captain  Isaac  Grant,  who  was 
then  the  principal  keeper,  and  who  in  his 
seafaring  years  commanded  thirty-four 
different  vessels,  declares  that  he  never 
witnessed  another  gale  of  equal  fury, 
and  hopes  never  to  again.  He  is  now  a 
hale  veteran  of  ninety,  and  only  recently 
resigned  his  position  as  keeper  in  favor 
of  one  of  his  sons.  Now  three  genera- 
tions of  Grants  contentedly  occupy  this 
little  granite  dwelling,  and  call  this  bit 
of  storm-swept  rock  in  the  open  sea 
their  home.  One  advantage  possessed 
by  Matinicus  is  its  great  natural  rock 
cistern,  which  receives  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  island's  rainfall  and  thus 
stores  an  ample  supply  for  use  in  the 
boilers  of  the  fog-signal. 

On    the    inner    side    of    the    island 
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stands  a  little  slanting  boat-house, 
from  which  stout  timber  -  ways,  well 
greased  for  the  sliding  of  boats,  ex- 
tend down  over  the  rocks  into  the 
restless  waters.  The  freight-boat  from 
the  supply-ship,  coming  in  on  the  top 
of  a  long  roller,  is  headed  to  a  nicety 
for  these,  a  stout  cable  that  runs  to 
a  winch  in  the  boat-house  is  hooked 
on  the  instant  she  touches,  and  in  a 
minute  more  the  heavily  laden  boat  is 
drawn  clear  of  the  water,  and  half-way 
up  the  ways,  where  its  unloading  is 
a  matter  of  comparative  simplicity. 
When  the  supplying  of  the  station  is 
finished,  the  crew  tumbles  into  the 
boat,  the  cable  is  cast  off,  and  she 
slides  down  the  greased  incline  into 
the  water  with  the  exciting  rush  of  a 
toboggan. 

The  supplying  of  Matinicus  is  hardly 
completed  before  a  sea-fog  begins  to 
roll  in,  and  the  captain  is  glad  to  turn 
his  ship's  head  landward  toward  the  in- 
shore stations  that  the  fog  may  not  yet 
have  reached.  So  the  lonely  rock  is 
quickly  lost  to  sight,  and  only  the 
hoarse  booming  of  its  ten-inch  fog- whis- 
tle, uttering  a  warning  note  every  half- 
minute,  gives  proof  of  its  existence. 
The  course  now  laid  is  for  Heron  Neck, 
on  the  most  southerly  of  the  Fox  Isl- 
ands, from  which  granite  has  been  quar- 
ried for  half  the  public  buildings  of  the 
country.  As  this  is  a  fifth-order  light, 
and  only  requires  twenty  cases  of  oil, 
its  supplying  is  quickly  accomplished, 
and  the  Armeria  is  headed  for  Saddle- 
back Ledge,  within  three  miles  of  the 
highlands  of  the  Isle  au  Haut.  Saddle- 
back Ledge,  as  seen  last  summer,  was  a 
bare  rock  absolutely  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion, save  for  three  sickly  pea- vines,  two 
hills  of  potatoes,  and  a  dozen  spears  of 
oats,  which,  with  a  longing  to  look 
upon  something  green,  the  keeper  had 
coaxed  into  life  in  his  trash  heap, 
though  with  the  certain  knowledge 
that  the  first  heavy  gale  would  sweep 
them  away. 

At  this  station  the  rocks  rise  so  ab- 
ruptly, and  the  break  of  the  sea  upon 
them  is  so  constant,  that  an  anchor  is 
dropped  over  the  stern  of  the  freight- 
boat,  a  line  from  her  bows  is  made  fast 
ashore  by  the  light-keepers,  and,  as  she 
lies  thus,  moored  in  tossing  white  wa- 
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ters,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sullen 
coast,  her  cargo  is  transferred  to  the 
Ledge  by  means  of  a  stout  iron  der- 
rick, securely  planted  in  the  solid  rock 
high  above  her. 

This  is  one  of  the  wildest  and  bleakest 
of  light  stations  of  that  savage  region, 
and,  according  to  a  story  told  there,  it 
was  once  the  scene  of  a  remarkably 
plucky  adherence  to  duty  on  the  part 
of  a  fifteen-year-old  boy.  He  was  the 
son  of  the  keeper,  and  on  this  occasion 
was  left  alone  in  the  tower  while  his 
father  went  ashore  for  provisions  in 
their  only  boat.  Before  the  latter 
could  return  a  violent  storm  arose, 
and  for  the  next  three  weeks  there  was 
no  time  in  which  the  keeper's  boat 
could  have  lived  for  a  moment  in  the 
wild  seas  that  raged  about  the  lonely 
rock.  Still  the  light  was  kept  burning 
by  that  fifteen-year-old  boy,  who  had 
little  to  eat  and  but  scant  time  to  sleep. 
Night  after  night,  for  three  weeks,  its 
steady  gleam  shone  through  the  black- 
ness of  the  pitiless  storm  and  glad- 
dened the  father's  straining  eyes.  When 
the  ordeal  was  ended  the  boy  was  so 
weak  from  exhaustion  as  to  be  barely 
able  to  speak.  At  the  same  time  there 
was  no  prouder  father,  nor  happier 
young  light-keeper  on  the  Maine  coast, 
than  those  who  met  on  the  storm-swept 
Ledge  of  Saddleback  that  day. 

After  supplying  several  smaller  lights 
the  Armeria  is  again  headed  seaward 
toward  Mount  Desert  Rock,  twenty 
miles  southward  from  the  nearest  point 
of  Mount  Desert  Island.  So  truly  does 
the  white  ship  steer  for  this  distant  bit  of 
rock,  barely  four  acres  in  all,  that  when 
the  solemn  tolling  of  its  fog-bell  comes 
to  the  ears  of  the  anxious  listeners  on 
board,  it  is  dead  ahead.  In  another 
moment  the  Rock  looms  grimly  out  of 
the  fog,  not  half  a  dozen  lengths  away, 
the  great  anchor  plunges  overboard 
and  the  ship  becomes  motionless  amid 
a  fleet  of  bobbing  buoys  that  mark  the 
location  of  the  keeper's  lobster  pots 
and  trawls. 

Here,  as  at  Matinicus,  the  freight- 
boat,  borne  in  on  the  swell  of  a  long 
roller,  is  run  high  up  on  the  boat- 
house  ways  before  the  task  of  unload- 
ing can  be  undertaken.  Her  arrival  is 
greeted  with  vociferous  barkings  of  a 


fine  dog,  who  even  plunges  into  the 
water  to  welcome  the  new-comers  and 
afterward  frisks  about  them  in  a  state 
of  the  wildest  excitement.  For  years 
this  dog  has  kept  the  station  supplied 
with  drift  firewood  dragged  out  on 
the  rocks  from  the  surrounding  waters. 
One  pleasant  summer  afternoon  the 
keeper's  only  child,  a  little  five-year-old 
boy,  played  outside  the  house  while  his 
mother  was  busy  within.  Unnoticed 
he  wandered  away.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  mother's  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  dog,  which  bounded  into  the  house 
barking,  whining,  and  trying  in  every 
way  to  tell  her  of  what  he  had  just 
done.  He  was  wet,  and  the  woman, 
thinking  he  had  only  captured  another 
bit  of  driftwood,  ordered  him  out  to 
dry  in  the  sun.  He  went,  but  in  an- 
other minute  returned  and  laid  her 
child's  hat,  draggled  and  water- soaked, 
at  the  mother's  feet.  Taking  instant 
alarm,  she  ran  from  the  house  and  fol- 
lowed the  excited  animal,  until  he  led 
her  to  the  place  where  her  little  one  lay, 
cold,  wet,  and  unconscious.  He  had  evi- 
dently fallen  into  the  sea  and  the  dog 
had  plunged  in  after  him.  The  child's 
clothing  was  torn  to  shreds  by  the 
dog's  teeth  and  the  sharp  rocks  over 
which  he  had  been  dragged,  and  the 
tender  body  was  bruised  from  head  to 
foot.  Otherwise  he  was  uninjured,  and 
he  soon  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
the  accident  that  had  so  nearly  turned 
the  lonely  light  station  into  a  place  of 
mourning. 

On  Mount  Desert  Rock  there  is  no 
soil,  save  such  as  has  been  brought,  with 
great  labor,  in  barrels  from  the  main- 
land. With  this  a  tiny  flower-garden 
has  been  made  in  a  sheltered  corner. 
In  it,  and  in  a  number  of  boxes,  a  few 
hardy  plants  bloom  brightly,  and  af- 
ford a  new  source  of  joy  with  each 
opening  bud.  In  the  windows,  too, 
as  is  the  case  at  nearly  all  the  light 
stations  on  the  coast,  a  few  pots  of 
flowers  receive  assiduous  care.  The 
tiny  garden  is  carefully  fenced  in  to 
protect  it  from  the  flock  of  fowls  that 
constitute  the  sole  live  stock  of  this 
rocky  farm.  Having  no  soil  in  which 
to  scratch,  these  poor  birds  have  strug- 
gled with  the  unyielding  rocks  until 
their  scratching  apparatus   is  entirely 
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worn  away,  and  there  is  every  prospect 
that  the  situation  will  sooner  or  later 
evolve  a  breed  of  toeless  chickens.  A 
number  of  tame  grills,  and  a  stately 
heron,  live  peacefully  with  the  barn- 
yard fowls,  and  in  the  house  many  cages 
are  filled  with  song  sparrows,  robins, 
and  other  land  birds  that  have  been 
picked  up  exhausted  or  with  broken 
wings  on  the  rocks,  after  nights  of 
storm  and  intense  darkness.  Besides 
these,  dead  birds  of  all  descriptions,  in- 
cluding hundreds  of  ducks  and  geese 
during  the  migratory  seasons,  have 
been  found  at  the  foot  of  the  tower, 
against  the  glowing  lantern  of  which 
they  have  dashed  themselves  during  be- 
wildered night  flights.  Some  of  the 
best  specimens  of  these  have  been  skil- 
fully mounted,  and  now  adorn  the 
keeper's  parlor ;  for  even  in  a  light- 
house far  out  at  sea,  and  remote  from 
a  possibility  of  formal  visits,  the  New 
England  parlor  or  "  best  room  "  is  a 
sacred  and  carefully  guarded  institu- 
tion. 

At  Mount  Desert  Rock  the  Armeria's 
crew  is  always  allowed  an  hour  for 
fishing,  with  the  result  that  a  score  of 
lines  over  the  sides,  baited  with  herring, 
serve  to  fill  any  number  of  tubs  with 
cod,  hake,  haddock,  pollock,  and  cusk  ; 
while  dogfish  and  sculpins  cumber 
the  deck  in  every  direction.  At  the 
end  of  the  fishing  hour,  the  anchor 
is  again  lifted,  and  with  a  parting  salute 
to  the  fog-bound  rock,  the  supply-ship 
starts  on  a  sixty-mile  run  through  the 
impenetrable  mist  banks  for  Moose 
Peak  light,  on  Mistake  Island,  which 
marks  the  western  entrance  to  the  Bay 
of  Fundy. 

In  these  fog  runs  the  captain  and 
first  mate  strain  their  eyes  and  ears 
from  opposite  ends  of  the  bridge  ;  the 
second  mate  is  stationed  in  the  fore- 
mast crosstrees  ;  the  third  and  one  of 
the  crew  peer  anxiously  ahead  and  lis- 
ten for  breakers,  whistles,  or  bells  from 
the  point  of  the  bows  ;  and  the  quar- 
termaster at  the  wheel  steers  the  des- 
ignated course  to  a  nicety.  The  si- 
lence is  only  broken  by  the  hissing 
swash  of  parted  seas  from  the  ship's 
sides,  the  deep  tones  of  the  steam- 
whistle  blown  at  two  minute  intervals, 
occasional  answering  notes  from  some- 


where, far  away,  and  the  sharp  stroke 
of  the  ship's  bell  announcing,  with 
startling  distinctness,  the  passage  of 
hours  and  half-hours.  On  top  of  the 
pilot-house,  ready  to  the  captain's 
hand,  lies  his  own  book  of  sailing  di- 
rections, compiled  during  former 
cruises  of  the  Armeria  or  Fern,  con- 
taining all  the  courses,  and  the  time 
occupied  in  running  from  light  to 
light,  and  from  buoy  to  buoy,  at  both 
full  and  half  speed,  along  the  entire  At- 
lantic coast.  By  a  glance  at  this  he 
knows  just  how  long  he  ought  to  run 
before  picking  up  the  whistling  buoy 
off  Moose  Peak.  He  also  knows  the 
exact  course  to  be  steered,  and  by  fre- 
quent glances  at  the  bridge  compass  he 
detects  the  slightest  carelessness  of  the 
quartermaster  at  the  wheel  Thus 
when  he  calls  out  to  the  various  per- 
sons on  watch  to  keep  a  sharp  ear 
open  for  the  whistling  buoy,  they  know 
for  a  certainty  that  it  must  be  close 
at  hand.  Yes !  there  it  is !  One  of 
the  forward  lookouts  has  detected  a 
faint  moaning  sound  coming  from  the 
sea  almost  dead  ahead,  and  reports  it. 
"How  does  it  bear?"  demands  the 
captain.  "A  point  on  the  port  bow, 
sir,"  answers  the  man,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  in  the  direction  thus  in- 
dicated. All  at  once  the  abrupt  moan- 
ings  of  the  restless  buoy  are  heard  by 
all  hands,  then  the  swaying  beacon  it- 
self emerges  from  the  fog  and  glides 
by,  not  a  biscuit  toss  away.  Instantly 
the  course  is  changed,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  clanging  of  a  hand-bell, 
rung  from  Moose  Peak  light,  comes 
clearly  through  the  heavy  atmosphere. 
Directly  afterward  the  ghostly  form  of 
a  white  tower,  and  a  wall  of  black 
rocks  fringed  with  dashing  spray,  loom 
into  view  so  close  at  hand  that  one 
catches  his  breath  at  the  sight ;  then, 
as  the  ship  rounds  an  abrupt  point  and 
glides  in  to  a  safe  anchorage  behind  it, 
the  fog  seems  suddenly  to  tire  of  its 
efforts  at  bewilderment  and  destruc- 
tion. It  draws  back  and  hangs  in  sul- 
len folds  just  outside,  leaving  the  Ar- 
meria and  her  immediate  surroundings 
in  pleasant  sunlight. 

Moose  Peak  is  a  second-order  light, 
and  as  such  demands  one  hundred  and 
forty  cases,  or  seven  hundred  gallons,  of 
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oil.  As  the  rocks  here  are  very  slip- 
pery  and  very  steep,  the  task  of  trans- 
porting the  supplies  from  the  wave- 
tossed  freight-boat  at  their  base  to 
their  summit,  and  thence  to  the  distant 
oil-house,  is  so  great  that  it  occupies 
two  full  hours.  Several  of  the  crew  slip 
on  the  kelp-covered  rocks  and  roll,  with 
their  burdens,  into  gullies  or  salt-water 
pools.  In  these  mishaps  a  case  or  two 
of  oil  is  broken  and  the  contents  spilled  ; 
but  beyond  a  few  bruises  and  cuts, 
which  no  one  seems  to  mind,  the  men 
are  uninjured,  and  the  ship  finally  re- 
ceives all  hands  safely  on  board  again. 
Once  more  she  jflunges  into  the  fog, 
this  time  for  a  twenty-five  mile  run  to 
the  light  station  of  Little  River.  Now 
there  is  another  whistling  buoy  to  be 
listened  for  and  picked  up,  but  when  it 
is  found  the  heavy,  machine-rung  bell 
of  the  Little  River  station  is  plainly 
heard  at  the  same  time.  Slowly,  but 
surely  and  safely,  the  white  ship  makes 
her  way  through  a  narrow,  rock-bound 
entrance  into  an  exquisitely  beautiful 
harbor.  Here,  as  at  Moose  Peak,  the 
fog  rolls  sullenly  back  after  the  haven 
is  reached,  and  leaves  the  anchorage 
bathed  in  the  crimson  and  gold  of  an 
undimmed  sunset.  It  is  dark  by  the 
time  the  supplying  of  the  station  is 
finished,  and  so  the  Armeria  remains 
in  this  pleasant  place  for  the  night  in 
company  with  a  fog  -  bound  fleet  of 
yachts  and  fishermen. 

The  following  day  is  Sunday,  when 
no  work  that  can  be  avoided  is  done  on 
board  the  supply-ship.  Even  the  fog 
has  retired  from  business,  and  the  day 
is  of  that  dazzling  beauty  known  only 
to  a  northern  sea-coast  in  summer-time. 
The  officers  of  the  ship  appear  in  their 
newest  uniforms,  and  the  brown  canvas 
working-suits  of  the  crew  are  replaced 
by  the  natty  blue  shirts,  trousers,  and 
hats,  and  the  black  silk  neckerchiefs  of 
men-of-war's  men.  Although  the  busi- 
ness of  supplying  light  stations  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  day,  the  sunlight  on  that 
wild  coast  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted. 
So  about  noon  the  white  ship  steams 
out  of  the  harbor  and,  still  headed  east- 
ward, passes  West  Quoddy  Head,  on 
which  is  located  the  most  easterly  coast 
light  station  of  the  United  States,  skirts 
the  outer  shores  of  the  Canadian  island 


of  Campobello,  and  rounds  East  Quod- 
dy, where,  from  the  light  station,  she 
is  saluted  by  a  dipping  British  ensign, 
into  Passamaquoddy  Bay. 

Stretching  far  into  the  bay  from  either 
shore  are  scores  of  fish-weirs  from  which 
millions  of  small  herring  are  taken  dur- 
ing the  summer  season  for  the  supply 
of  Eastport  sardine  (?)  factories.  Leav- 
ing Eastport  on  the  left  the  ship  stur- 
dily breasts  the  outrushing  flood  of  an 
ebb-tide  that  will  fall  twenty  feet  before 
turning,  and  enters  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Croix  River.  This  broad  waterway 
forms  the  boundary-line  between  Maine 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  on  it,  just  be- 
low Calais,  nearly  ten  miles  up,  is  the 
stake  light  that  marks  the  most  east- 
erly station  of  the  "United  States  Light- 
house Department.  The  light  is  only 
a  lantern  hung  to  a  tree  ;  but  it  must 
be  supplied  with  oil  as  regularly  as  the 
Dochet  Island  lighthouse,  five  miles  be- 
low, which  is  the  most  easterly  of  the 
lighthouse  establishments. 

The  next  six  days  are  like  the  boy's 
diary,  in  which  every  entry  for  a  week 
was  "  Same  as  yesterday  ; "  for  when 
the  great  Fundy  fog  mill  gets  well  to 
work  it  continues  to  grind  out  fog 
until  the  supply  of  raw  material  is  ex- 
hausted. In  spite  of  the  fog,  guided 
by  the  roar  of  breakers  on  unseen  rocks 
and  dripping  ledges,  the  ship  slowly 
retraces  her  way,  as  though  by  instinct, 
along  the  perilous  coast. 

Fogs  of  this  character,  trying  as  they 
are  to  visitors,  are  little  minded  by  the 
light-keepers  of  that  enshrouded  region. 
One  of  them,  in  fact,  reported,  with 
evident  pride,  that  his  steam  fog-horn 
had  been  in  uninterrupted  operation  for 
twenty-seven  days,  and  declared  that  he 
dreaded  the  silence  which  would  come 
with  clear  weather.  The  fog  is  as  noth- 
ing when  compared  with  the  wild  storms 
of  winter,  that  cut  off  their  communica- 
tions with  the  mainland.  Then,  indeed, 
the  dreary  monotony  of  the  light-keep- 
er's life  on  one  of  the  outlying  Maine 
islands  becomes  well-nigh  unbearable. 
For  weeks  at  a  time  he  is  confined  to 
his  isolated  rock,  or  tiny  islet,  as  ab- 
solutely as  a  prisoner  to  his  cell.  He 
receives  no  tidings  from  the  world,  no 
letters  nor  papers,  and  he  reads  his  few 
books   over   and  over   until  he  knows 
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them  by  heart.  He  cannot  go  fishing, 
for,  even  if  the  weather  would  permit, 
the  fish  have  sought  deeper  and  warm- 
er waters.  His  children  are  away  at 
school  on  the  mainland,  and,  of  the 
many  visitors,  whose  coming  and  going 
through  the  summer  has  created  a  con- 
stant ripple  of  excitement,  not  one  is 
left.  Even  the  light-house  tender  does 
not  visit  him  more  than  once  or  twice 
during  the  winter.  So,  compared  with 
such  a  condition  of  affairs,  a  mere  fog, 
which  does  not  interrupt  the  fishing, 
nor  keep  visitors  away,  nor  even  delay 
the  mail-boat  to  any  great  extent,  is  a 
very  minor  evil. 

As  the  ship  creeps  down  the  coast  the 
saturated  solution  of  humidity  may  be 
precipitated  in  a  downpour  of  rain  that 
partially  clears  the  heavy  atmosphere, 
and  enables  her  to  proceed  at  full  speed 
through  a  bewildering  maze  of  ledges, 
sheep-covered  islands,  and  jagged  rocks 
resonant  with  the  shrill  screams  of 
countless  sea-fowl,  to  Moose -a -Bee 
Reach,  on  which  is  located  the  stran- 
gling, fish-scented  town  of  Jonesport, 
and  a  lighthouse. 

After  leaving  Moose-a-Bec,  another 
seaward  plunge  into  the  invisible  is 
taken  for  a  run  out  to  'Tit  (Petit)  Manan. 
But  for  its  powerful  steam  fog-signal, 
'Tit  Manan  would  be  hard  to  find  ;  for 
when  the  Armeria  anchors  within  a  bis- 
cuit toss  of  its  snarling  rocks,  its  tower 
still  is  hidden  from  the  deck. 

There  is  no  safe  anchorage  for  any 
length  of  time  near  'Tit  Manan,  and  a 
haven  for  the  night  must  be  found. 
Prospect  Harbor,  only  ten  miles  away, 
is  the  nearest,  but  the  way  to  it  is  so 
narrow  and  so  beset  with  deadly  ledges, 
that  to  attempt  the  run  seems  little 
short  of  suicidal.  Nevertheless,  by 
proceeding  with  infinite  caution,  and 
bringing  into  play  every  detail  of  his 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  coast,  Captain 
Wright  successfully  accomplished  the 
feat,  and  after  two  hours  of  the  most 
anxious  and  delicate  work,  anchored 
his  ship  in  the  exact  centre  of  the  Pros- 
pect Harbor  inner  basin.  This  bit  of 
seamanship  draws  forth  the  hearty 
plaudits  of  a  group  of  weather-beaten 
Yankee  coasting  skippers,  whose  schoon- 
ers are  fog-bound  in  the  harbor.  One 
of   them  declares    there    wasn't    "  airy 


nuther  cap'n  would  have  dared  tackle 
the  job,  or  could  have  put  it  through  ef 
he  had,"  and  this  is  the  unanimous  ver- 
dict of  the  assemblage. 

Prospect  Harbor  light  station  is 
supplied  without  being  seen  from  the 
ship,  which  lies  but  two  hundred  yards 
away,  and  with  this  the  week's  labor 
ends.  Only  nine  lights  supplied  in 
eight  days  beats  the  record  for  slow 
work  since  the  business  was  undertaken 
by  a  steamer. 

But  there  is  a  limit  even  to  Fundy 
fogs,  and  one  morning  the  sun  rises 
in  the  teeth  of  a  snapping  northwest 
breeze  such  as  no  fog  can  withstand  for 
a  minute.  Two  hours  later,  under  the 
bluest  of  skies  and  ploughing  the  most 
sparkling  of  waters,  the  white  Armeria, 
having  already  visited  the  lights  at  Win- 
ter Harbor  and  Egg  Rock,  was  saluting 
the  white  warships  anchored  off  Bar 
Harbor  and  steaming  toward  the  head 
of  Frenchman's  Bay,  to  supply  Crab- 
tree  Ledge  light  on  Hancock  Point,  the 
station  that  all  Mount  Deserters  know 
so  well. 

That  same  night  finds  her  on  the 
other  side  of  the  island,  anchored  in 
Southwest  Harbor,  with  the  stations 
on  Baker's  and  Great  Duck  Islands 
supplied  and  left  behind.  From  this 
point,  as  the  swift  steamer  speeds  from 
light  to  light,  she  seems  to  feel  the  ex- 
hilarating infiu ence  of  glorious  weather 
as  keenly  as  do  any  of  her  crew.  Bear 
Island  is  supplied  at  daylight,  and  Bass 
Harbor  Head,  the  last  of  the  Mount  Des- 
ert lights,  by  sunrise.  Then  comes  the 
station  of  Blue  Hill  Bay,  and  a  run 
amid  the  exquisite  scenery  of  Egge- 
moggin  Reach,  past  great  coasting 
schooners  loading  with  ice  or  granite, 
dashing  yachts,  and  Hying  fishermen, 
past  tiny  islets,  each  with  its  crown  of 
evergreens,  and  bald  headlands,  past 
Sedgwick  on  the  mainland,  and  Isle- 
boro  on  Deer  Island.  At  the  western 
end  of  the  Reach  she  lies  off  and  on  for 
an  hour  before  Pumpkin  Island  light 
station,  and  its  cluster  of  pretty  cot- 
tages owned  by  Keeper  Babson,  which 
forms  a  summer  rendezvous  for  one 
of  the  brightest  and  j oiliest  circles  of 
emancipated  school  -  teachers  to  be 
found  on  the  New  England  coast.  The 
next    stop    is    at   Eagle    Island,    where 
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the  lighthouse,  perched  on  a  lofty 
height,  commands  the  most  superb 
view  of  any  in  the  district.  From  it 
the  course  is  again  inshore  to  Dice's 
Head,  at  the  entrance  to  Castine  Har- 
bor, and  thence  still  farther  up  Penob- 
scot Bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  the  Fort  Point  light  stands  in 
front  of  a  great  summer  hotel,  the 
guests  from  which  always  flock  to  the 
beach  to  witness  the  unlading  of  the 
freight-boat.  Down  the  island-dotted 
bay  again  goes  the  busy  steamer,  to 
where  the  white  tower  on  Grindel's 
Point,  sharply  outlined  against  the 
dark  green  of  a  spruce  forest  and  look- 
ing like  a  toy  structure,  shines  in  the 
full  glory  of  sunset.  From  here  a 
quick  run  through  the  long  shadows  of 
the  Camden  Mountains  takes  her  to 
Negro  Island,  where  the  laden  freight- 
boat  is  dropped  ;  and  then,  slowing 
down  as  though  weary  with  her  day's 
work,  the  Armeria  swings  into  the 
beautiful  harbor  of  Camden  and  an- 
chors for  the  night.  The  light  station 
on  Negro  Island  is  the  ninth  supplied 
since  daybreak,  and  thus  the  record  for 
this  one  day  is  the  same  as  for  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  week. 

So  the  white  ship  moves  on  from 
light  to  light,  her  coming  always  antic- 
ipated with  pleasure,  and  her  arrival 
always  warmly  welcomed,  until  the  cir- 
cuit of  her  Eastern  trip  is  complete, 
and  she  is  again  moored  off  the  Staten 
Island  station,  making  ready  for  her 
long  winter  cruise  to  the  southward. 

While  on  the  Maine  coast  she  leaves 
at  the  Seguin  station  2,200  gallons  of 
oil  for  use  in  its  light,  which  is  of  the 
first  order,  and  the  first  of  its  class  to 
be  encountered  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
At  Thatcher's  Island,  off  the  j>oint  of 
Cape  Ann,  in  Massachusetts,  she  leaves 
double  that  quantity  of  oil  ;  for  here 
are  shown  two  lights  of  the  first  order. 
Fortunately,  first-order  lights  are  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  is  popularly  sup- 
posed, for  if  they  were,  several  Armerias 
would  be  kept  busy  supplying  their 
needs.  From  Maine  to  Texas  they 
number  but  forty,  all  told,  and  are 
the  lights  of  Seguin,  Cape  Elizabeth, 
Thatcher's  Island,  Cape  Cod  (Highland 
light),  Gay  Head,  Block  Island,  Mon- 
tauk,    Shinnecock,    Fire    Island,   Nave- 


sink,  Barnegat,  Absecom,  Cape  May, 
Cape  Henlopen,  Assateague,  Capes 
Charles  and  Henry,  Currituck  Beach, 
Body's  Island,  Hatteras,  Cape  Lookout, 
Cape  Komaine,  Charleston,  and  Tybee  ; 
the  eleven  East  Florida  coast  lights, 
extending  from  St.  Augustine  (Anas- 
tasia  Island)  to  the  Tortugas  (Logger- 
head Key),  Pensacola,  and  two  at  the 
mouths  of  the  Mississippi.  For  their 
annual  supply  and  that  of  their  keepers' 
dwellings,  these  forty  powerful  lamps 
demand  very  nearly  one  hundred  thou- 
sand gallons  of  oil. 

Of  all  the  light  stations  visited  by 
the  Armeria,  that  at  Jupiter  Inlet,  well 
down  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Florida, 
is  the  hardest  to  supply,  for  here  the 
work  must  be  done  on  an  open  beach, 
where  a  heavy  surf  is  always  encoun- 
tered. In  it  the  freight-boat  is  fre- 
quently overturned,  and  its  contents 
are  scattered  far  and  wide.  If  the  in- 
let is  closed,  which  often  happens,  the 
supplies  must  be  landed  on  the  beach, 
carried  across  a  high  and  wide  ridge 
of  loose  sand,  then  shipped  into  other 
boats  to  be  taken  across  the  inner  la- 
goon, and  finally  carried  to  the  top  of 
the  high  bluff  on  which  the  lighthouse 
stands.  Here,  too,  must  be  delivered 
all  supplies  for  the  twenty-six  post 
lights  on  the  Indian  River. 

Another  diificult  station  to  supply  is 
that  of  the  Highland  Light,  on  Cape 
Cod,  which  is  perched  on  the  edge  of  a 
sheer  cliff,  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
feet  above  water-level.  It  being  thus 
inaccessible  from  the  sea,  its  supplies 
are  landed  on  the  bay,  or  inner  side  of 
the  Cape,  and  carried  across  the  inter- 
vening country  in  carts.  The  price  paid 
for  this  work  is  five  cents  a  case,  or  fifty 
cents  per  load,  and  so  eager  are  the  na- 
tives to  obtain  the  job,  that  the  mo- 
ment the  Armeria  heaves  in  sight  the 
two-wheeled  Cape  carts  are  to  be  seen 
racing  toward  her  landing-place  from 
every  direction,  and  as  the  deeply  laden 
freight-boat  nears  the  beach,  the  rival 
competitors  for  her  cargo  drive  into  the 
water  until  their  ponies  are  almost  at 
swimming  depth,  and  urge  their  claims 
to  be  employed  with  excited  gesticula- 
tions and  a  confusion  of  cries  rich  in 
Yankee  dialect. 

Thus  the   great  work  of  lighthouse 
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supply   goes    on   from    year's    eud   to  the  lights  of  Maine  to  those  of  Texas, 

year's  end.     Its  details  are  varied  ac-  and  from  the  lights  of  Texas  back  to 

cording   to    circumstances,  but    never  those    of   Maine,    with   the    changeless 

shirked,  and  with  the  succession  of  the  regularity  of  the  migratory  birds  that 

seasons  the  white  Armeria  voyages  from  follow  in  her  wake. 


IN   THE   WINE-CELLAR 

By  H.  C.  Banner 


1HE  Count  Greg- 
oire  de  .Laiargue 
was  a  hermit  in 
Pennsylvania. 
This  statement 
may  a  p  p  e  a  r 
strange  on  the 
face  of  it,  espec- 
ially when  it  is 
further  known  that  the  Count  belonged 
to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  France, 
that  he  had  plenty  of  money,  both  of  his 
own  and  of  other  people's,  that  he  was 
an  epicure  at  once  dainty  and  voracious, 
and  as  good  a  judge  of  wines  as  ever 
lived.  But  only  a  single  word  is  needed 
to  clear  up  the  apparent  mystery.  That 
word,  of  course,  is  Panama.  The  Count 
was  not  a  conspicuous  figure  among  the 
many  who  were  disgraced  in  that  famous 
scandal,  but  none  was  more  deeply  im- 
plicated than  he.  In  fact,  his  criminal- 
ity was  of  a  complicated  nature.  He 
had  not  only  been  bribed  himself,  but 
he  had  stolen  the  bribes  of  others, 
blackmailed  his  fellow-criminals,  and 
then  betrayed  them  for  hire.  Alto- 
gether he  was  so  deep  in  the  mire  of 
iniquity,  and  had  made  so  many  desper- 
ate enemies  that  it  was  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  with  him,  and  he  could  not 
too  carefully  screen  himself  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

He  had  chosen  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment skilfully,  considering  that  he  was 
a  stranger  in  a  strange  land.  He  lived 
in  an  old  house,  several  miles  from  any 
other  habitation,  in  the  hollow  of  a  lofty 
and  lonely  range  of  hills.  The  country 
all  around  him  was  bleak  and  poor.  It 
was  not  a  good  region  for  sport,  and 
few    strangers    came    that   way.      The 


Count  found  enough  shooting  and  fish- 
ing for  himself,  but  it  was  poor  pickings 
at  the  best.  His  neighbors  were  few, 
and  lived  far  away,  and  they  were  nearly 
all  of  the  lowest  and  most  deliberate 
class  of  backwoods  farmer.  Probably 
none  of  them  knew  where  Panama  was ; 
certainly  none  of  them  had  ever  heard 
of  the  great  scandal.  Certainly  few 
places  could  have  been  safer,  or  more 
solitary.  And  the  Count's  one  com- 
panion and  servitor  was  a  silent,  unso- 
ciable French  peasant,  who  had  excel- 
lent reasons  of  his  own  for  sharing  his 
master's  concealment. 

The  Count  was  a  great,  coarse,  bull- 
necked  Norman,  a  strong,  healthy  brute, 
utterly  devoid  of  a  moral  nature.  In 
spite  of  his  gluttony  and  his  passion 
for  wine,  he  kept  himself  in  good  physi- 
cal condition  by  violent  exercise.  He 
never  knew  an  ache  or  a  pain,  and, 
strange  it  may  seem,  he  was  perfectly 
contented  with  his  lonely  life.  When 
he  was  not  hunting  or  fishing,  he  was 
eating  or  drinking,  or  else  he  was  mak- 
ing preparations  for  eating  or  drink- 
ing. This,  indeed,  was  the  keenest  joy 
of  his  life  ;  a  joy  that  never  palled  on 
him  ;  a  delight  in  which  he  was  able  to 
indulge  himself  without  stint.  For  he 
had  accomplished  the  almost  incon- 
ceivably difficult  feat  of  running  away 
from  France  with  his  wine-cellar.  He 
had  not,  it  is  true,  actually  taken  with 
him  his  ancestral  vaults  ;  but  months 
before  the  great  scandal  was  revealed 
to  the  world,  he  had  seen  how  things 
were  going,  and  had  secretly  shipped 
his  wonderful  collection  of  rare  wines 
and  liquors  to  this  country.  He  had 
carried  out   his  scheme  with  consum- 
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mate  cleverness,  doing  everything  for 
himself,  and  trusting  no  agent.  The 
goods  had  been  shipped  in  bond  to  an 
inland  custom-house,  and,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  person,  some  months  later, 
to  withdraw  them,  he  felt  that,  as  he 
had  shrewdly  surmised,  the  proceeding- 
had  attracted  no  particular  attention. 
He  had  seen  much  of  the  world  in  his 
time,  and  had  met  many  Americans, 
and,  having  long  foreseen  the  certain 
necessity  for  fight,  he  had  adroitly  in- 
formed himself  of  many  things  of  which 
most  Frenchmen  are  ignorant.  He 
found  out  that  the  habit  of  wine- 
drinking  in  the  United  States  was 
practically  confined  to  the  larger  cities. 
And  in  the  comparatively  small  manu- 
facturing town,  which  he  had  selected 
for  his  port  of  shipment,  the  fact  that 
a  fool-Frenchman  was  importing  high- 
grade  wines,  had  caused  commiseration 
rather  than  surprise.  The  rest  of  the 
business  he  managed  so  openly  that 
he  excited  no  suspicion  among  the 
Internal  Revenue  officers  ;  and,  as  he 
reached  the  United  States  a  good  six 
weeks  ahead  of  the  scandal,  it  occurred 
to  no  one  to  connect  the  costly  freight 
of  a  rich  Frenchman  with  the  flight  of 
a  notorious  fugitive  from  justice.  His 
neighbors  in  the  Pennsylvania  hills  ex- 
hibited some  curious  interest  at  first, 
supposing  that  his  barrels  contained 
whiskey  ;  but  when  they  found  out  that 
he  was  only  a  foreign  crank  who  drank 
wine,  the  interest  ceased.  The  few 
dwellers  in  that  country-side  soon  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  eccentricities 
of  the  rich  stranger.  He  took  pains  to 
buy  produce  of  them  when  he  could, 
and  to  pay  for  it  liberally ;  and  a  man 
who  spends  money  freely  has  a  perfect 
right  to  be  as  crazy  as  he  likes,  any- 
where in  the  world. 

So  the  Count  was  allowed  to  enjoy 
his  wine-cellar  in  peace  and  tranquillity  ; 
and  he  did  enjoy  it  to  the  full.  The 
re-establishment  of  his  wonderful  col- 
lection occupied  him  for  several  months. 
Every  barrel  and  case  had  been  trans- 
ported with  the  greatest  care,  and  he 
knew  just  how  long  to  let  each  one  rest 
before  it  was  put  finally  in  place  in  the 
great  cellar  which  he  had  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  his  treasures.  The 
Count  himself,  and  Emile,  his  servant, 


accomplished  all  this  labor  between 
them.  Emile  was  strong,  although  he 
was  but  a  child  by  the  side  of  the  gigan- 
tic Count  ;  and  neither  begrudged  a 
whole  day's  labor  to  the  installation  of 
a  single  barrel,  which  they  handled  as 
carefully  as  a  mother  handles  a  six- 
weeks-old  baby.  The  task  was  a  great 
one,  and  delicate  and  difficult,  at  that ; 
but  after  a  few  months  it  was  success- 
fully accomplished,  and  the  Count  was 
able  to  gloat  over  a  superbly  stocked 
cellar.  "  Gloat  "  is  the  only  word  that 
can  indicate  the  way  in  which  the  Count 
looked  over  his  transferred  possessions. 
With  new  stock  and  old,  the  spacious 
cellar  was  filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  ; 
and  only  a  few  narrow  passage-ways 
gave  access  to  the  great  array  of  bar- 
rels and  well-filled  bins  and  shelves. 
He  had  hired  a  skilled  plumber  to  fit 
the  whole  room  out  with  an  ingenious 
system  of  hot-air  pipes,  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  the  various  kinds  of 
wine.  One  temperature  was  maintained 
in  a  certain  alcove  ;  another  in  the  next  ; 
thermometers  hung  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  and  to  each  one  was  at- 
tached a  card  giving  the  figure  at  which 
the  mercury  should  be  kept.  Every 
cask,  barrel,  and  bung  ;  every  shelf  and 
bin,  bore  a  neatly  framed  tablet,  where- 
on was  set  forth  the  name  and  the  vint- 
age of  the  wine,  the  time  of  its  barrel- 
ing or  bottling,  and  its  condition  at 
each  successive  testing.  Never  was  a 
wine-cellar  so  thoroughly  well  ordered 
and  so  perfectly  appointed  ;  never  did 
a  wine-cellar  receive  such  constant  and 
conscientious  care. 

Emile  did  the  hard  work  of  all  this, 
and  hard  work  it  was,  indeed.  Hour 
after  hour,  day  after  day,  he  scraped 
along  the  narrow,  dusty,  cobweby  pas- 
sage-ways, taking  the  temperatures,  ad- 
justing hot-air  valves,  and  recording  on 
the  tablets,  according  to  a  complicated 
system  which  his  master  had  taught 
him,  the  various  stages  of  ripening 
through  which  the  wine  was  passing. 
And  never,  by  any  chance,  did  he  satisfy 
the  master.  No  more  exacting  bully 
of  a  master  than  Count  Gregoire  de 
Lafargue  ever  lived.  He  knew  well  that 
his  poor  servant  was  practically  his 
slave,  and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  use 
and  abuse  the  power  which  this  knowl- 
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edge  gave  hiin.  It  was  well  for  poor 
Emile  that  he  had  long  been  used  to 
hard  treatment,  and  had  learned  a  stern 
lesson  of  patience  and  self-repression  ; 
for  his  duties  were  of  a  sort  to  try  the 
soul.  The  passage-ways  were  too  small 
to  permit  his  burly  employer  to  move 
around  with  comfort,  so  the  Count  had 
the  heavy,  oaken  door  of  the  cellar  cut 
into  what  is  known  as  a  "Dutch  door," 
with  a  lower  and  an  upper  part  swing- 
ing independently.  From  the  upper 
edge  of  the  lower  half  he  had  a  broad 
shelf  run  out.  and  upon  this  he  would 
rest  his  folded  arms,  as  he  hung  over  it 
while  superintending  the  labors  of  his 
domestic  ;  while  his  own  huge  form 
nearly  filled  the  narrow  corridor  that 
led  from  the  cellar-stairs.  In  this  po- 
sition the  Count  had  much  the  aspect  of 
a  bartender  gazing  at  his  stock  from 
the  public  side  of  the  bar  ;  and  few  bar- 
tenders would  have  presented  so  unat- 
tractive a  figure. 

Poor  Emile  never  tasted  a  drop  from 
the  tiny  testing-glasses  which  he  filled 
at  his  master's  bidding,  and  bore  to  the 
fastidious  tyrant  who  rolled  the  exquis- 
ite liquids  over  his  tongue,  and  ordered 
his  attendant  to  inscribe  his  judgment 
on  each  appropriate  tablet.  Emile  was 
faithful  at  his  work,  and,  under  long 
tuition,  he  had  become  peculiarly  skil- 
ful ;  but  oaths,  curses,  and  once  in  a 
while  a  blow,  were  the  sole  rewards  of 
his  diligence. 

This  treatment  did  not  arise  from 
any  special  ill-will  which  the  master 
bore  the  servant.  The  Count  was  nat- 
urally rough  and  overbearing,  and  he 
thought  much  less  of  his  servant  than 
he  thought  of  his  dog.  The  man  was 
to  him  a  mere  serf,  a  chattel,  a  piece  of 
property.  He  looked  upon  him  as  his 
forefathers  had  looked  upon  servitors 
from  time  immemorial.  He  paid  him 
well,  he  clothed  him  well,  he  fed  him 
well,  he  gave  him  plenty  of  the  cheap 
red  wine  with  which  he  would  not  have 
sullied  his  aristocratic  lips — and  what 
more  could  the  animal  want?  That 
was  the  Count's  way  of  looking  at  it. 
Emile  had  another  wav  ;  a  wav  of  his 
own. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  Spring 
that  Emile  began  to  complain  of  rheu- 


matic troubles.  To  these  complaints,  of 
course,  his  employer  paid  small  heed, 
and  whenever  Emile  showed  any  inca- 
pacity for  work  he  was  treated  as 
though  he  were  guilty  of  voluntary 
negligence. 

However,  if  the  Count  had  the  bru- 
tality of  the  feudal  lord,  Emile  had  the 
stubbornness  of  the  French  peasant ; 
and,  as  his  pains  increased,  he  made  up 
his  mind  that,  come  what  might,  he 
should  have  medical  relief  at  his  mas- 
ter's charge.  He  had  long  borne  abuse 
and  ill-treatment  with  a  patience  that 
had  almost  hardened  into  indifference. 
He  saw  nothing  out  of  the  common  in 
his  lot.  That  the  nobleman  should  be 
overbearing ;  that  the  serf  should  be 
submissive — why,  that  was  the  natural 
way  of  things.  But  in  this  particular 
instance  the  Count  had  overstepped  his 
natural  prerogative.  A  nobleman  may 
be  brutal,  but  a  nobleman  must  not  be 
mean  or  stingy  ;  and  in  slighting  com- 
plaints of  his  faithful  serving-man  the 
Count  was,  to  the  latter's  mind,  guilty 
of  a  peculiarly  petty  and  sordid  piece 
of  malice  ;  and  the  victim  resented  it 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  self-con- 
tained nature.  The  circumstances  of 
the  case  certainly  gave  him  grounds  for 
his  belief ;  although,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Count  probably  had  no  special 
motive  in  his  unkindness.  But  to  the 
shrewd,  ignorant  mind  of  the  working- 
man  it  seemed  otherwise  ;  for  he  knew 
something  that  the  Count  supposed  he 
did  not  know. 

Like  many  big,  hearty,  healthy  men, 
Lafargue  made  light  of  sickness  and 
suffering  as  far  as  other  people  were 
concerned,  but  he  had  a  great  horror 
and  dread  of  it  in  his  own  case.  More- 
over, he  was  superstitious.  Of  general 
ill-health  he  had  no  fear  ;  but  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  had  both  died  of 
injuries  received  in  the  hunting- field, 
and  he  himself  firmly  believed  that  he 
was  destined  to  meet  injury  or  death  in 
some  similar  way.  In  France  he  had 
kept  a  skilful  young  surgeon  on  salary 
as  a  member  of  his  household.  Such 
an  arrangement  being  impossible  in  his 
present  quarters,  he  had  made  a  con- 
tract with  a  physician  in  the  nearest 
town  to  come  to  him  instantly  and  with- 
out delav  at  anv  moment  when  his  ser- 
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vices  might  be  required.  To  insure 
strict  and  quick  compliance  with  this 
contract,  he  had  paid  a  large  sum  in  ad- 
vance, and  further  agreed  to  pay  a  reg- 
ular annual  stipend,  in  return  for  which 
he  was  to  receive  whatever  attention  he 
should  demand.  It  was  the  knowledge 
of  this  that  galled  Emile.  He  had 
borne  much,  in  his  time,  but  this  one 
injury  was  one  which  he  could  not  for- 
give. To  him  the  doctor  under  con- 
tract was  a  possession  of  the  Count's,  a 
thing  belonging  to  the  household,  to  be 
used  for  household  purposes,  and  as 
the  poor  wretch's  conception  of  a  right 
was  of  the  right  to  be  maintained  at  his 
master's  expense,  he  conceived  himself 
to  be  distinctly  defrauded  in  being  de- 
nied the  use  of  the  doctor's  services. 
His  master's  dogs  got  medicine  when 
they  were  ailing,  and  he  could  see  no 
difference  in  their  position  and  his. 

The  day  came,  finally,  when  he  amazed 
the  Count  by  rising  in  utter  rebellion, 
and  flatly  refused  to  perform  some 
tasks  to  which  the  Count  had  assigned 
him.  Lafargue  stood  speechless  for  a 
moment,  then  he  lifted  his  hand  to 
strike,  but  the  man  stood  unmoved. 

"  You  may  beat  me,"  he  said,  "  but 
can  you  beat  strength  into  this  arm  ? 
Do  I  not  know  you  and  what  you  are  ? 
You  would  be  willing  to  kill  me  for  less 
than  this.  Do  you  think  I  would  defy 
you  if  I  could  help  it  ?  " 

The  Count's  arm  dropped  to  his  side. 
This  form  of  reasoning  naturally  ap- 
pealed to  him,  for  it  flattered  his  tyran- 
nical spirit.  Even  in  his  anger  it  was 
obvious  to  him  that  this  piece  of  his 
household  machinery  required  oiling. 

"You  wish  to  go  to  the  doctor?"  he 
said. 

Emile  laughed  bitterly. 

"How  can  I  go  to  the  doctor?"  he 
said.  "  It  is  ten  miles,  and  more.  Give 
me  a  letter,  and  I  will  go  to  the  cross- 
roads and  send  it  by  the  first  teamster. 
The  doctor  must  come  to  me.  If  I  tried 
to  go  to  him  I  should  have  small  use  for 
him  when  I  got  there." 

The  Count  sat  down  to  his  writing- 
desk,  an  article  of  furniture  little  used, 
except  for  the  keeping  of  his  account- 
books.  He  looked  for  a  sheet  of  note- 
paper,  but  he  could  find  none.     He  had 


no  occasion  to  write  letters  nowadays, 
and,  ever  since  his  flight  from  France,  he 
had  been  wisely  careful  to  give  as  few 
specimens  of  his  handwriting  as  possi- 
ble. He  had  assumed  a  new  name,  of 
course,  and  he  had  adopted  a  signature 
which  he  had  tried  to  make  unlike  his 
usual  handwriting,  but  he  still  felt  the 
necessity  of  great  caution  and,  as  far 
as  it  was  practicable,  he  conducted  all 
his  business  personally  or  through  his 
trusty  servant. 

At  length  he  found  a  dusty  writing- 
pad,  and,  tearing  off  one  sheet,  wrote 
the  date  and  this  brief  message  : 

"  Come  to-day." 

This  he  signed  ;  and,  after  some  rum- 
maging in  the  desk,  he  found  a  soiled 
envelope,  which  he  addressed  to  the  doc- 
tor. Then,  as  he  was  about  to  put  the 
letter  in  the  envelope,  he  hesitated.  He 
had  meant  to  go  fishing  that  day  ;  and 
he  reflected  that  it  would  be  well  for 
him  to  be  present  when  the  doctor  saw 
Emile.  He  did  not  care  to  trust  Emile's 
report  of  the  interview. 

He  threw  the  sheet  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  without  taking  the  pre- 
caution to  tear  it  up.  Then  he  wrote 
and  signed  another : 

"Come  to-morrow."  And  this  one 
he  had  half  inserted  in  the  envelope 
when  Emile  interrupted  him  to  ask  for 
what  time  the  doctor  had  been  sum- 
moned. When  he  heard,  he  made  a 
protest,  and  his  protest  angered  the 
Count.  He  took  the  sheet  out  of  the 
envelope  and  flung  it  on  the  floor. 
Then  he  hastily  scribbled  a  third. 

"  Come  day  after  to-morrow,"  it  said. 
He  was  about  to  slip  this  into  the  en- 
velope, when  a  sudden  thought  came  to 
him  and  he  stopped. 

"To-day,"  he  said,  "and  to-morrow, 
and  the  day  after  to-morrow.  Very 
well,  it  shall  be  as  you  behave  yourself. 
You  know  what  I  have  told  you  to  do. 
Do  it  and  I  will  let  you  send  that  note 
that  calls  for  the  doctor  to-day.  He  will 
arrive  here  by  this  evening.  If  your 
work  is  not  done  satisfactorily,  you  will 
have  to  wait  for  the  doctor  until  day 
after  to-morrow.  Now  go  about  your 
business ! "  And,  with  a  gesture  of 
dismissal,  the  Count  rose  and  left  the 
room. 
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If  the  Count  had  been  a  man  of 
either  imagination  or  insight,  it  might 
have  struck  him  as  a  remarkable  and 
suspicious  fact  that  Emile,  being  thus 
adjured,  did  his  work  fairly  well.  As  it 
was,  he  only  smiled  at  his  own  sagacity, 
as  he  thought  to  himself  that  he  had 
caught  the  man  shamming,  or  at  least 
exaggerating  the  seriousness  of  his  ail- 
ment, and,  later  in  the  day,  in  a  fit  of 
contemptuous  good-nature,  he  gave  him 
the  letter  summoning  the  doctor  at 
once,  and  saw  him  set  off  for  the  cross- 
roads. 

Then  he  made  his  preparations  to  go 
fishing  ;  looked  over  his  rod,  wound  up 
his  reel  anew,  and  selected  his  flies. 
And  then,  reflecting  that  Emile  could 
not  return  for  several  hours,  and  that 
he  himself  would  be  absent  till  night- 
fall, he  went  down  to  the  wine-cellar  to 
see  that  everything  was  in  proper 
shape. 

Everything  was  not  in  proper  shape. 
The  temperature  was  too  low,  and  he 
thought  that  he  could  detect  a  slight 
draught,  though  he  could  not  find 
where  it  came  from.  He  looked  at  the 
furnace.  It  was  giving  forth  much 
more  than  the  little  heat  required  to 
keep  the  cellar  in  fit  condition.  He 
came  back  and  leaned  over  the  lower 
half  of  the  door,  resting  his  arms 
on  his  shelf,  and  looking  perplexedly 
about  the  room,  wondering  where  the 
leak  or  cold  air  could  be.  The  ven- 
tilators were  all  closed,  and  the  win- 
dows were  fixed  sashes  that  did  not 
open.  But  suddenly  he  observed  that 
a  window  teas  open.  The  sash  directly 
opposite  him  had  been  moved  from 
its  place,  and  rested  loosely  in  the 
frame.  He  stared  at  it  in  utter  aston- 
ishment, almost  unable  to  believe  the 
testimony  of  his  eyes.  Then,  just  as  he 
gathered  himself  to  start  back  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  the  door  to  rem- 
edy the  mischief,  he  felt  something 
strike  him  sharply  from  behind  :  heard 
the  creak  of  breaking  wood  and  the 
noise  made  by  a  heavy  piece  of  board 
that  fell  just  behind  his  heels.  He 
tried  to  turn  around,  but  something 
gripped  his  waist  with  the  grip  of  a 
vice,  and,  as  he  twisted  his  body  to  look 
up,  he  saw  that  he  was  imprisoned  by 
the  upper  leaf  of  the   door.     A   semi- 


circular aperture  had  been  cut  nearly 
out  of  it,  and  it  had  been  closed  upon 
him  quickly  and  forcibly,  and  the  bolt 
had  been  shot  at  the  same  moment. 

The  Count  Gregoire  de  Lafargue 
struggled  with  all  his  strength,  but 
even  his  huge  frame  could  do  no  more 
than  feebly  shake  the  mighty  oak  door 
that  held  him  as  a  man  is  held  in  a  pil- 
lory. He  could  neither  get  his  chest 
through  one  way  nor  his  hips  the 
other  ;  and  if  he  had  had  an  iron  girdle 
around  him,  he  could  not  have  been 
more  firmly  bound. 

Just  as  he  came  to  a  realization  of 
this  fact  he  saw  the  loose  window- sash 
opposite  him  move  from  the  outside. 
A  hand  and  then  an  arm  appeared,  let- 
ting it  down  to  the  floor.  Then  two 
legs  arrived  in  the  place  of  the  arm, 
and  a  body  followed  the  legs,  and  then 
came  a  face — the  face  of  Emile — bear- 
ing upon  it  an  expression  such  as  the 
Count  had  never  seen  before  on  the 
features  of  the  poor  wretch  whom  he 
had  so  long  bullied  and  maltreated.  It 
wras  not  a  look  of  revenge  that  Emile 
wore,  nor  a  look  of  hatred,  nor  a  look  of 
malice.  He  simply  looked  business- 
like, independent,  and  at  his  ease. 

For  the  next  two  minutes  neither  of 
the  two  men  said  a  word.  The  one  was 
too  utterly  dazed  to  speak  ;  the  other 
had  no  need  to  talk.  Emile  held  in  his 
one  hand  a  small  hammer,  and  in  the 
other  a  wrench.  Swiftly,  but  calmly 
and  steadily,  he  walked  along  the  nar- 
row passage-way  of  that  wonderful 
wine  -  cellar.  AVith  swift,  dexterous 
blows,  he  broke  the  necks  of  the  price- 
less bottles  of  champagne,  Bordeaux, 
Burgundy,  madeira,  and  all  the  rest,  and 
with  quick  twists  he  opened  the  spigots 
of  all  the  casks  and  barrels.  Swiftly  and 
silently  he  finished  his  task.  A  sound 
of  slow  and  steady  dipping  succeeded 
to  the  first  pops  and  splashes.  A  deli- 
cious odor  of  old  wine  filled  the  cellar. 

When  all  wras  done  Emile  advanced 
just  near  enough  to  the  Count  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  his  powerful  arm,  and  laid 
three  pieces  of  paper  on  the  top  of  a 
barrel.  They  were  three  sheets  from 
his  master's  writing  pad,  folded  so  that 
their  contents  were  not  seen.  Then  he 
produced  the  envelope,  addressed  to 
the  doctor,   and,  selecting  one  of   the 
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three    sheets,    he    inserted    it    in    the  wider.     Then,  as  the  Count  burst  into 

wrapper.     The  sound  of  the  dripping,  a  torrent  of  imprecations,  he  crawled 

running   wine    went    on  ;     for  he    had  slowly  out  of  the  window.     "When  he 

opened  each  faucet  but  a  little  way.  was  entirely  outside,  he  turned  himself 

"To-day,  to-morrow,  and  the  day  af-  around  on  the  ground  and,  thrusting 

ter  to-morrow,"  he  said.     "I  will  give  his  face  through  the  casement,  looked 

this  letter  to  the  teamster  at  the  cross-  quietly    and   observantly  through   the 

roads.     Until  the  doctor  comes  you  can  window  for  half  a  minute  at  the  writh- 

amuse   yourself  with    guessing   which  ing  figure  of  the  cursing  Count,   and 

one  I  shall  send  him."  then  said,  politely  : 

He  paused  to  open  a  faucet  a  little  "  Adieu  !  " 


TWENTY    YEARS   HENCE 
By  Arthur  Willis  Colton 

Twenty  years  hence,  some  fading  day, 

Will  you  through  this  green  orchard  stray, 

With  thoughts  afar 

On  golden  hours  we  freely  spent, 

And  bought  the  merchandise,  content, 

At  Time's  bazaar. 


You'll  say,   "  He  puffed  the  smoke  in  rings  ; 

We  talked  of  books  and  other  things  ; 

Devised  a  plot  ; 

Together  wove  some  idle  rhymes 

Of  colored  threads  that  matched  sometimes, 

And  sometimes  not. 


The  oriole  from  his  chosen  tree 

Made  better  poetry  than  we 

Anent  his  nest. 

Soft  paced  the  hours  like  clouds,  until 

There  rose  a  poem  better  still 

Far  in  the  west." 

Twenty  years  hence.     Across  the  sky 
The  swift  incessant  swallows  fly. 
Youll  not  forget 

The  bees,  nor  how  the  oriole  sung 
Twenty  years  syne,  when  we  were  young, 
His  chansonette. 

'Margaret,  Margaret,"  some  one  calls: 
1  Margaret,  come.     The  night  dew  falls, 
The  grass  is  wet." 

Twenty  years  hence.     The  lawn  is  dark, 
And  the  whippoorwills  are  wailing.     Hark  ! 
'  Margaret,  Margaret." 


Wfc,  _ 
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Starting  from 
Argamasilla  before 
daylight,  our  little 
mule  had  trudged 
during  eight  long 
hours  the  denuded 
inhospitable  plain 
of  La  Mancha, 
where  the  un- 
checked cold  blasts 
from  the  Sierras  held  wild  riot  in  the 


Dead.  Before  these  silent,  melancholy 
remains,  and  in  the  absence  of  the 
living,  one  can  but  feel  the  presence 
of  the  dead.  'Tis  as  if  the  past  cen- 
turies were  walking  by  the  side  of  the 
traveller,  keeping  him  company,  and 
little  imagination  is  needed  to  people 
again  this  great  artery  of  human  com- 
munications thrown  across  the  unde- 
filed  country  by  the  Romans  with  Ibe- 
rians, Goths,  and  Moors,  with  Spaniards 


—  and    see    Isabella,    Charles    V.,    the 


winter,  and  which  was  now  lying  pros-  of  the  time  when  Spain  was  the  most 
trate  under  the  furious  caresses  of  the  powerful  country  of  the  civilized  world 
sun  ;  her  parched  soil  bursting  now  and 
anon  with  dull 
sounds  like  the 
moans  of  a  creat- 
11  r  e  in  pain. 
When  we  became 
aware  of  the  prox- 
imity of  the  high- 
w  a  y  w  e  w  ere 
looking  for,  it 
was  b  y  some 
ruins,  inevitable 
concomitants  of 
this  Land  of  the 
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sombre  Philip,  speeding*  on  in  all  the  around  simmers  under  the  same  trem- 

splendid  paraphernalia  of  royalty,  and  bling  of  the  atmosphere  as  I  had  seen  in 

with  their  retinue   of  haughty  Castil-  the  Sahara.    Some  olive-trees,  with  their 

ians.      What  a  sense  of  the  swing  of  fantastic  trunks  and  branches  gnarled 

history  one  has  in  such  places,  and  be-  and  crooked,  seem  the  vivid  personifica- 

fore  the  eternity  of  nature  how  ephem-  tions  of  the   tortures  of  the   heat.     A 


eral  and  inconse- 
quential   human 
life    seems.      All 
unconsciously 
Ezechiel  brings 
back  some  echoes 
of  a  past  of  which 
he  is  ignorant  in 
calling  this  road 
arrecife,  the  Arab 
name  which  has 
remained   in  the        fjlf1 
Manchegan  dia-        *""*£ 
lect,  one    of   the 
many  patent    souvenirs 
of    five    centuries    of 
Moorish  domination. 

The  ruins  were  of  an 
important  Venta,  such  a 
caravanserai  as  was 
found  every  few  leagues 
when  all  travelling  and 
traffic  between  Madrid 
and  Seville  passed  on 
this  royal  highway. 
Should  the  ingenious 
surmises  of  the  learned, 
who  have  industriously 
erected  their  ponderous 
commentaries    around 


The  Drummer  at  Heretic/a. 


mendicant,  seat- 
ed in  the  dust 
scratching  him- 
self, is  the  first 
man  we  see  on 
this  royal  road. 
Later  two  men 
pass  us.  "Poor 
ones  also,"  says 
Ezechiel.  Queer 
fashion  for  men- 
dicants to  carry 
their  guns  on 
their  shoulders  ! 
But  then  it  is  a 
general  custom 
in  La  Mancha. 
These  two  fel- 
lows look  like  op- 
era supernume- 
raries, except  that 
their  bronzed 
heads  finely  chis- 
elled are  full  of 
character,  and 
that  they  are 
ragged  beyond 
any  possible  im- 
agination. 

We  attempt  a 


Cervantes's  romance,  be  true,  this  Venta  hasty  luncheon  under  the  shadow  of  our 

had  the  rare  good  fortune  of  being  vis-  cart,  where  the  poor  mule,  lying  down, 

ited  by  Don  Quixote  in  the  beginning  stretches  her  head  for  comfort.     It  is 

of  his  wanderings.     He  kept  his  night  hard  work  to  eat  without  drinking,  but 

vigil-at-arms  in  its  court-yard,  and  on  some  such  an  experience  has  its  value 

the  morning  following  was  by  the  row-  for  the  future  enjoyment  of  that  com- 

dy,    canny  innkeeper  made   a   knight,  monplace  of   life  —  the  drinking  of  a 
To  me  let  it  be  only  what  it  surely  is, 
and  that  is  enough ;    one  of   the  rare 
pages  of  the  days  of  old — the  mute  wit- 


glass  of  water. 

Toward  four  in  the  afternoon  we  find 
another    guard-house    and    pure,   cool 


ness  of  the  comedies  and  tragedies,  of    water.     What  a  pleasure  it  is  to  see  the 


the  pleasures  and  troubles  of  some  of 
our  predecessors  in  the  human  jn-oces- 
sion. 

Finding  the  well  empty,  we  resume 
our  journey  toward  the  road  guard- 
house, two  miles  away,  to  find  it  closed, 
and  go  on  northward  again,  the  white 
road  ablaze  in  the  furnace  heat.  Under 
the   cart  -  covering  the   scorching    sun- 


dulness  leave  the  eyes  of  our  mule 
while  she  drinks  in  long  -  measured 
draughts,  her  legs  and  neck  bracing 
up,  her  whole  countenance  changed — 
alert  now,  ready  for  fresh  exertions. 
The  brave  brute  ! 

Across  country  again  through  a  vega, 
a  meadow  where  in  the  tall  reeds,  out 
of   which   baskets  are  made,  pop   out 


rays  liquefy  one's  brains ;  the  landscape    like  strange  flowers  the  heads  of  young 
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horses  and  mules  in  herds, 
standing  still  with  their  feet 
in  the  water  of  our  friend — 
the  Guadiana. 

Then  the  road  leading  up 
hill  after  hill,  we  alight  and 
literally  "  put  our  shoulders 
to  the  wheel."  The  charac- 
ter of  the  country  changes. 
We  are  climbing  on  the  first 
spurs  of  the  mountains 
which  form  the  northern 
limit  of  the  plains  of  La 
Mancha,  and  are  entering 
one  of  the  richest  agricultu- 
ral districts  of  Spain.  Yet 
at  this  time  of  the  year  there 
is  no  sign  of  vegetation. 
The  bare  earth  alone  greets 
the  eye  in  desolate  hills  cleft 
by  the  spring  floods. 

It  is  ten  o'clock  when  we 
reach  Hereneia,  haying  trav- 
elled some  fifty  miles  in  the 
day,  mostly  on  bad  roads. 

The  inn  with  its  sign,  a 
wooden  cross,  dangling 
above  the  door  seemed  a 
grand  place  after  the  hard- 
ships of  the  day.  In  such 
guise  as  the  Yenta  de  Que- 
sada,  which  we  had  visited  in 
the  morning,  loomed  up  be- 
fore Don  Quixote's  vision  as 
a  "castle  with  four  towers, 
and  spires  of  shining  silver 
not  wanting  draw  >-  bridge 
and  moats  and  all  the  ap- 
purtenances with  which 
such  places  are  painted,"  so 
the  inn  was  to  my  mind  a 
castle. 

But  whereas  a  drove  of 
hogs  greeted  the  chevalier, 
we  found  an  interesting 
band  of  revellers.  In  honor 
of  the  local  feast-day  upon 
which  we  had  happened  to 
stumble  unawares,  some 
thirty  men  were  assembled 
round  a  huge  table  in  the 
little  courtyard,  dimly  and 
whimsically  lighted  by  the 
dancing  flames  of  some 
hanging  lamps  which  though 
modern  were  roughly  made 
by  hand  and  of  as  primitive 
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a  model  as  those  found  in  Pompeii. 
These  men  were  energetically  at  work 
gettin  g  through  a  Homeric  feast  at  which 
I  afterward  learned  some  fifty  pounds 
of  beef,  thirty  of  bread,  and  dozens  of 
chickens,  were  disposed  of  in  the  good 
old  fashion  and  washed  down  with  wine 
"ad  libitum."  The  scene  had  an  unus- 
ual fascination  in  that  all  were  silent. 


Indeed  the  performance  proved  to  be  a 
matter  of  business — the  dinner  offered 
once  a  year,  in  accordance  with  an  an- 
cient custom  transmitted  unbroken, 
by  some  rich  proprietor  to  his  depend- 
ants, his  arrieros  and  the  tenants  of 
his  estate.  No  doubt  for  days  previous 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
event  by  a  specially  scant  diet. 

We  fared  finely  ourselves  over  that 
peninsular  dish — the  rabbit — the  animal 
found  on  the  ancient  coins  of  the  coun- 
try and  testifying  to  the  culinary  grati- 
tude of  a  people  not  too  spoiled  in  these 
matters ;  after  dinner  I  would  have 
done  the  rabbit  a  like  honor  had  I  had 
the  choosing  of  coin  designs. 

There  was  a  dance  afterward — very 
dignified  —  a  mixed  affair  —  local,  yet 
with  a  dash  of  civilized  notions  thrown 
in,  a  delightfully  clumsy  mixture  of 
the  provincial  and  the  civilized  dance. 

It  was  while  attempting  to  disport 
himself  after  our  own  fashion,  that  a  half 
peasant,  half  Moor  was  unable  to  divest 
himself  of  the  ways  which  had  become 
the  most  rigid  parts  of  his  nature. 
And  so  with  him  the  polka  was  half  a 
cachucha,  half  a  bolero,  and  the  waltz 
smacked  of  the  zapatera,  with  its  queer 
contortions  of  the  torso  and  its  rhyth- 
mic beat  of  heels  and  toes.  Alas,  He- 
rencia  was  the  most  important  place  I 
had  as  yet  come  across  in  my  Manche- 
gan  rambles,  and  the  offensive  sign  of 
its     thrift     and     prosperity,    the    men 


Glimpses  of  Alcazar 


dressed  in  the  universal  garb  of  civili- 
zation, I  met  with  on  all  sides  while  fol- 
lowing the  stream  of  people  toward  the 
sanctury  of  the  patron  saint  whose  feast 
was   being    celebrated. 

Near  the  entrance  of  the  church  on 
a  little  table  covered  with  a  napkin,  was 
a  large  platter  full  of  coins.  Its  keeper, 
the  traditional  duefia,  an  old  lady  sunk 
in  a  low  chair,  and  lost  in  the  folds  of 
her  mantilla,  kept  fluttering  her  fan 
vigorously,  and  at  intervals  interrup- 
ting her  constant  mumbling  prayers, 
she  turned  to  the  next  person  to  say, 
"  Jesu,  it's  hot!"  My  little  contribu- 
tion is  gracefully  acknowledged  in  that 
way. 

The  low  murmur  of  prayers  gets 
louder  and  quieter  in  turns  with  always 
the  faint  suggestion  of  a  rhythm,  that 
of  a  national  air. 

From  the  church-door  a  company  of 
soldiers  lines  the  way  to  the  main  al- 
tar, resplendent  with  its  hundreds  of 
lighted  candles,  shining  on  pictures, 
marble  columns,  candelabra,  and  the 
profusion  of  gaudy  paper  flowers  set  in 
huge  vases. 

In  a  side  chapel  there  is  an  old  paint- 
ing black  with  age  and  with  real  jew- 
els, some  silver  ornaments,  a  gold  dia- 
dem and  bracelets  inserted  into  the 
canvas.  Before  it  a  crowd  of  women  on 
their  knees  form  a  picture  d  la  Bibera, 
with  beautiful  oppositions  of  intense 
light  and  black  shadows.  While  all 
heads  are  devotedly  bowed,  a  unique 
profile,  straight  and  hard,  stands  out — 
that  of  a  young  girl  of  the  pure  Arab 
type,  with  the  large  black  eyes  full 
of  flame  and  shadows,  with  the  lips 
firmly  and  finely  drawn  and  sunk  in 
the  corners.  It  is  a  strangely  sensuous 
face  which,  in  a  haughty  wray,  in  the 
consciousness,  perhaps,  of  her  superb 
animality,  seemed  to  wonder  what  the 
scene  she  was  looking  on  might  have  to 
do  with  real  life.  Why  should  that 
single  figure,  seemingly  out  of  keeping 
with  its  environment,  appear  to  me  the 
most  typical  one  ?  Perhaps  because  of 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  my  Don  Quixote 
self,  and,  perhaps  also,  I  think,  be- 
cause it  was  the  one  sincere,  involun- 
tary expression  there  of  these  South- 
ern natures,  which,  in  spite  of  super- 
stitions, of  obsolete  religious  practices, 

de  San  Juan. 
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take   life    in  the  main  after  a  manner 
eminently  sane  and  natural. 

The  sky  is  studded  with  an  infinitude 
of  stars.  The  streets  are  dark  but  for 
the  few  lights  of  some  stands  where 
fruit,  bread,  pastry,  and  the  omnipres- 
ent garbanzos  (chick  peas)  are  sold. 
The  people  are  orderly,  moving  so 
quietly  that  one  misses  the  exuberance 
of  feeling,  the  bursts  of  merriment 
Italians  are  wont  to  indulge  in  on  such 
occasions.  No  motions  are  made  which 
would  disturb  the  dignified  folds  of 
capas  and  mantillas.  Among  the  few 
words  that  are  being  exchanged,  one 
catches  snatches  of   those    sententious 
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near  the  seriousness  of  life  to  bring  a 
laugh. 

Two  young  men  strolling  about  the 
groups  pause  ;  at  a  few  twangs  of  their 
guitar  the  silent  crowd  presses  around 
them.   The  two  players  face  one  another. 
One  plays  the  accompaniment,  the  other, 
with  that  astonishing  natural  virtuosity 
which  mimics  real  talent  so  well  that  one 
needs  know  much  to  detect  the  differ- 
ence, plays  the 
air.     Their 
poses  are  char- 
acteristic— the 
virtuoso  stand- 
ing    straight, 
his      head 
thrown   back ; 
the  accompan- 
ist, with  bent 
body    resting 
on    one    foot, 
and    his    eyes 
riveted  on  his 
partner's   gui- 
tar.  When  the 
song    is    fin- 
ished a  fewlow 
blows    of    ap- 
preciation are 
heard     while 
the     crowds 
noiselessly 
disperse. 

But   in   the 
distance  a  full, 


sensuous  voice 
sings  a  Mala- 
gueiia,  which 
the  wild  expres- 
sive twangs  of 
the  guitar 
._&*,  punctuate. 

There  is  fury  in 
r  the  accompani- 

ment,    passion 
in  the   voice. 
This  song  is  the 
revelation  of 
another  side  of 
this  people's 
nature  —  the 
sm  ouldering 
Castilian  prov-    fire  under  the  ashes.    As  we  come  out  of 
erbs,  full  of    the  pueblo  in  the  early  morning  a  street 
sap  and  sense,     merchant  is  already  at  work  near  the 
which  are  too    market-place,  offering  his  stock  of  goods 
at  auction  to  the  country  folks,  the  pil- 
grims, who  are  getting  ready  to  return 
home.     It  is  the  one  occasion  for  most 
of  these  who  coming  to  town  but  once  a 
year,  on  such  a  feast  day,  make  then 
their  necessary  purchases  for  the  whole 
year.     And  this  peculiar   demand  has 
brought  out  a  class  of  ambulant  street- 
venders,  whose  life  is  spent  in  moving 
over  the  country,  from  fiesta  to  fiesta. 


Glimpses  of  Alcazar 


Reaching   the 

highway  outside 

the    town,    there 

goes  before  us  a 

troop  of  pilgrims, 

sturdy    women 

with  bright  head- 
kerchief  s,  mount- 
ed on  the  top  of 

the  loads  on  their 

little     donkeys 

a  n  d    chattering 

merrily.      The 

dust-cloud  which 

envelops  them  is 

glorified   by   the 

rising  sun,  mak- 
ing a  halo  to  that 

gay  picture  full 

of  movement. 

We  pass  them,  look  back,  and  lo  !  the 
charm  has  vanished.  The  cavalcade  is 
as  commonplace  as  possible. 

As  we  now  turn  to  look  at  the  re- 
ceding town,  its  silhouette  clearly  cut 
on  the  tawny  curtain  of  the  Sierras 
behind,  it  takes  the  bewitching  ap- 
pearance of  a  fresh  and  dainty  vision 
in  her  white  garb,  softened  and  beau- 
tified by  the  tender  light  of  the  morn- 
ing. In  what  concerns  beauty,  Spain 
is  the  democratic  land  par  excellence. 
Decrepit  buildings,  half-ruined  villages, 
ragged  mendicants,  have  their  daily 
hour  of  unrivalled  splendor.  Dilapi- 
dated objects  and  commonplace  scenes, 
touched  by  the  sun  of  the  south,  are 
turned  by  this  incomparable  magician 
into  visions  of  loveliness.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  it  dwells  in  turn  on  each 
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sire  to  eat,  on  a  table  covered  with  a 
table-cloth  which  bears  the  unmistak- 
able evidences  of  previous  service,  Span- 
ish imitations  of  English  steaks,  or  to 
drink  so-called  Bordeaux  wine  from  a 
glass  instead  of  black,  rough  Yalde- 
penas  from  a  skin  or  earthenware  bot- 
tle—  and  to  listen  to  the  Hispaiio- 
Franco-English  impossible  jargon  of 
the  waiter. 

There  is  enough  local  color  left  all 
around  this  ugly  symbol  of  nineteenth- 
century  civilization  which,  like  a  fungus 
amidst  the  grass  and  plants  of  a  prairie, 
is  here  stranded  in  provincial  and  old- 
time  surroundings.  We  take  a  look  at 
the  adjacent  country  from  the  tower  of 
the  Town  Hall,  and  have  a  hasty  break- 
fast and  rest  at  the  fine  Fonda,  whose 


monumental  facade  stands  on  a  large 

detail  of  the  landscape,  giving  it  inex-  plaza,  the  market-place,  where  an  amus- 

pressible  charm  and  beauty.  ing   spectacle    is    going   on.      Market- 

And  as  we  go  on  our  journey  this  calm  hour  is  over,  but  a  few  peasants   still 

morning  there  goes,  also,  with  us  in  the  linger  in  the  hope  of  disposing  of  the 

gutters  on  each  side  of  the  well-kept  stock  in  trade  they  have  spread  in  the 

road  a  stream  of  fireworks — tiny  blue  dust  on   the  pavements.      They  shout 

flowers,  which  against  the  neutral  back-  and  sing  the  virtues  of  each  particular 

ground  of  parched  grass,  and  pierced  by  fruit  and  vegetable,  paying  extravagant 

the  slanting  rays  of  the  sun,  are  trans-  compliments  to  each  housekeeper  who 


figured  into  radiant  jewels. 

All  too  soon  do  we  come  to  Alca- 
zar de  San  Juan,  a  town  of  some  com- 
mercial importance,  since   the  railroad 


comes  on  the  scene,  or  poke  fun  at 
one  another,  kicking  against  Providence 
and  bad  luck,  all  in  a  jolly  spirit,  and 
with    fine,  sonorous    voices  and    great 


branch  to  Valencia  joins  here  the  main  ripples   of   laughter.     There   are   some 

road  from  Madrid  to  Seville.     Alcazar  women  among  them,  handsome  and  in 

naturally   boasts  of  its  station  with  its  multi-colored  dresses  ;    and  it  is  of  one 

"  Buffet."     But  far  from  me  is  the  de-  of  them  we  buy  our  provision  of  fruit. 

de  San  Juan. 
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77?^   Windmills  in  the  Distance. 


Vaya 
you  " 


she  says  as  I  leave. 


God   be  with 
Then  calling 


ling  it  the  whole  day 
long.     The    big,    fat 
I      am  a,    with    a    face 
J       like  a  Roman  senator, 
strides   all  over   the 
place,    keeping   a 
watchful  eye  on  de- 
tails, and  giving  im- 
perative orders  in  a  voice  which  sounds 
like    a   clarion    blast.     The    amo,   with 


me  back,  "  Caballero,  when  you  go  home    bunch  of  keys  dangling  from  his  belt, 


tell  your  girl  that  they  are  pretty  fine 
women,  the  women  of  Alcazar.  Good 
in  business  and  good  in  love,  and  mind 
you,  Seilor,  they  love  but  once  !  " 

Sitting  on  a  bench  under  the  en- 
trance-way of  the  inn — the  largest 
we  have  as  yet  seen — I  get  an  idea 
of  what  such  a  place  as  the  Venta 
de  Cardenas  or  that  of  Quesada 
may  have  been  in  the  old  days.  In 
spite  of  the  in- 
evitable dirt  and 
slovenliness,  the 
place  has  an  un- 
mistakable ca- 
chet of  prosper- 
ity, and  the 
cheery  inn- 
keeper and  ser- 
vants  move 
about  busily. 
In  front  of  us 
some  female 
servants  are 
sewing,  repair- 
ing sheets,  fash- 
ioning garments 
for  the  master's 
help.  A  buf- 
foon's sole  oc- 
cupation is  to 
sweep  the  floor, 
while  a  col- 
league goes  af- 
ter him  sprink- 


killing 
meat. 


sees  to  the  filling  of  wine-bottles,  to  the 
of  poultry,  to  the  cutting  of 
The  cooks — at  work  under  our 
eyes  —  are  two 
old  wTitches, 
who  alternately 
disappear  and 
reappear  in  the 
smoke  of  the 
wood  -fire. 
The  ama,  who, 
in  spite  of  her 
bulk,  is  here, 
there,  and  every- 
where at  once, 
comes  often  be- 
hind them  unex- 
pectedly,snatch- 
ing  stew  -  pans, 
tasting  the  food, 
adding  ingredi- 
ents, and  up- 
braiding the 
witches  in  the 
grandest  style, 
with  her  mag- 
nificent organ. 
However,  the 
real  ruler  of  this 
Fonda  apj^ears 
to  be  a  spoiled 
little  boy,  hard- 
ly three  years 
old,  precocious 
and  saucy — the 

One  of  the  Mills. 
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Benjamin  of  the  large  family.  He  keeps 
busy  his  special  criada — a  handsome 
young  woman,  in  orange  skirt,  red 
stockings,  and  black  shoes  (oh,  luxury  !), 
and  who  looks  the  picture  of  helpless- 
ness, and  blushing  prettily,  casts  fright- 
ened glances  toward  the  ama  at  every 
fresh  evidence  of  the  little  rogue's  mis- 
chievous spirit. 

Alcazar  de  San  Juan  and  its  Fonda 
having  passed  out  of  sight  were  noth- 
ing more  to  me  than  one  more  souve- 
nir of  my  journey  added  to  the  others. 
A  sharp  negative  was  indelibly  impressed 
on  the  camera  of  my  brain,  when  we 
caught  sight  of  the  windmills  of  the 
Campo  de  Crijitano,  one  of  which,  it  is 
said,  "  The  Knight  of  the  Rueful  Feat- 
ure "  met  with  in  his  celebrated  ad- 
venture. Poor  Quixote  does  not  seem 
so  mad  after  all  when  one  first  sees 
this  row  of  mills  set  irregularly  on  the 
crest  of  a  hill  and  looking  like  nothing 
one  has  ever  seen — more  like  a  collection 
of  queer,  primitive  toys  stuck  there  by 
the  weird  caprice  of  a  lunatic.  As  one 
approaches  and  views  them  one  by  one, 
these  clumsy-looking  affairs  propped 
up  like  very  aged  persons  are  quite 
fantastic.    No  wonder  the  worthy  knight 

took  them  for  giants  !  great  charm  in  stumbling  at  all  instants 

On  his  native  soil  Cervantes's  book  on  things  it  has  made  familiar  to  us. 
takes  an  added  pungency.  How  char-  Not  only  do  most  Manchegans  of  our 
acteristic  it  is  of  the  country  ;  how  true  day  dress  like  Sancho  Panza,  but  they 
to  life  are  the  characters,  descriptions,  are  mines  of  those  sayings  in  which  the 
and  language  one  needs  to  live  here  wisdom  of  generations  is  crystallized — 
among  the  people  to  know.     There  is  a    of  old  proverbs  which   they,  like  him, 

constantly  use  to 
,,  sum  up  tersely  a 

situation. 

Near  the  mills 
we  stop  to  inquire 
of  a  water  -  cart 
driver  our  short- 
est way  to  the 
pueblo.  Ezechiel 
receives  the  de- 
sired information, 
and  then  "  Broth- 
er," he  said,  "  is  it 
water  you  are  car- 
rying?  " 

"Fine  drink- 
ing-water, yea. 
Don't  you  want 
some?" 

"  Thanks,    no  ; 
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our    bottle   is   half 
full,  still." 

"  Caramba  !  It 
must  be  hot  now, 
have  some  of  mine," 
answers  the  man. 

Our  bottle  is 
filled  with  sweet 
fresh  water,  and 
Ezechiel  calls  the 
man  who  is  going 
back  to  his  cart : 

"  Here,    here's   a 
pataquilla"  (a  cent),  "and  we  are  obliged 
to  you." 

"  No,  brother,  I  don't  want  any 
money,  I  am  glad  to  give  you  good  wa- 
ter, that's  all." 

"But  we  all  have  to  live  of  our  labor, 
and  you  have  to  drive  many  miles  to 
get  that  water." 

"  Bueno,  but  it's  better  to  make  a 
friend  than  to  make  ten  dollars  ; "  then 
catching  a  glimpse  of  me,  "  all  right, 
brother,"  he  says  to  Ezechiel.  "  I  see 
the  Caballero  can  better  afford  to  give 
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El  Toboso. 

this  money  than  I  to  be  without  it,  and 
so  I'll  take  the  money." 

I  buttered  the  pataquilla  with  a  ci- 
garette, and  added  the  valued  courtesy 
of  offering  him  light  from  my  cigar. 
He  stood  caressing  our  mule  while  giv- 
ing us  again  instructions  as  to  our 
road.  Under  the  scant  protection  of  a 
handkerchief  wound  turban -like  around 
his  head,  his  fine  brown  face  was  aglow 
in  the  sunlight,  and  the  blood  gave  a 
flamboyant  hue  to  his  firm  cheeks  like 
the  rich  color  of  a  hard  red  apple,  his 
black  eyes  flashed  and  the  veins  of  his 
neck  and  forehead  bulged  out.  He 
stood  there,  the  picture  of  a  superbly 
healthy,  careless,  happy  creature. 

Campo  de  Crijitano,  named  for  the 
productive  land,  the  rich  fields  around 
it  [campo,  fields)  is  one  of  the  rare  three 
or  four  specimens  of  the  best  Manche- 
gan  pueblos.  In  spite  of  its  well-to- 
do  air,  of  its  big  houses,  some  of  which 
have  glass  windows,  stone  carvings, 
and  ornaments  of  wrought  iron,  it 
preserves  as  strong  a  local  flavor  as 
its  humble  sisters.  Being  fortunately 
removed  from  the  railroad,  it  remains, 
in  spite  of  its  prosperity,  an  old-time 
community.  Having  variety  in  its  pict- 
uresqueness  and  dignity  in  many  of 
its  buildings,  it  is  good  to  find  it  Man- 
chegan  to  the  core,  in  nowise  different 
from  the  poorest  villages  of  this  land  of 
enchantment  where  the  old  costumes, 
habits,  and  the  old  houses  have  re- 
mained unchanged,  for  ages. 

The  Campo  is  dozing  when  we  pick 
our  way  at  high  noon  through  its  pre- 
cipitous street  toward  the  Posada. 
Quevedo  alone,  the  master  par  excel- 
lence of  picaresque  descriptions,  could 
have  done  justice  to  the  wild  types  we 
find  there  ;  the  swarthy  chap  who  stood 
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at  the  door  with  bandages  around  the 
head  which  he  kept  sprinkling  with 
some  old  woman's  ointment  kept  in  a 
greasy  pig-skin  vessel ;  the  infirm  amo 
and  ama,  each  literally  bigger  in  breadth 
than  in  height ;  the  collection  of  half- 
naked  hangers-on  escaped  from  nowhere 
but  the  pages  of  "Pablo  De  Segovie, 
The  Great  Ruffian." 

The  dingy  interior  —  parlor,  dining, 
sleeping  room,  what  was  it?  with  its 
indescribable  dinginess,  filth  and  flies, 
is  a  place  not  to  be  described.  But 
there,  under  the  slanting,  low  roof,  with 
its  roughly  hewed  beams,  cobwebbed 
all  over,  we  had  to  rest  our  weary  limbs. 
In  choosing  our  place  we  pass  by  or 
walk  over  mule,  pedlers,  pig  -  herds, 
all  thick-set,  strong  -  limbed,  muscular 
chaps,  stretched  down  on  the  bare  floor 
with  their  coats  or  stones  under  their 
heads  by  way  of  pillows.  On  the  walls, 
harnesses  and  sombreros  are  hanging 
on  nails  ;  in  the  corners  are  sacks  of 
grain,  packages,  wine-skins  belonging 
to  the  sleepers,  and  guarded  by  little 
curs  who  snarl  silently  when  one  gets 
near,  and  would  bark  and  bite  at  the 
slightest  attempt  of  any  stranger  to 
touch  their  masters'  property. 

In  the  weird  light,  a  half-light — 
what  a  fine  picture  this  interior  makes  ! 
Two  stables  are  near  us.  One  for  the 
mules,  the  other  for  the  pigs.  These 
last  are  grunting  while  the  mules  kick, 
and  lean  cats,  wandering  about  in  search 
of  food,  mew.  A  mule  chased  from  the 
stable  picks  out  her  way  quickly  among 
the  sleepers,  not  one  of  whom  moves 
while  her  master,  coming  behind  with 
her  harness,  urges  her  on  with  a  sono- 
rous shout  ending  in  a  hiss.  No  inter- 
ruptions wake  the  sleepers.  Their  life 
is  so  hard  and  busy  a  one,  a  good  part 
of  the  days  and  nights  being  spent 
working,  that  when  a  chance  offers  they 
are  sound  asleep  in  a  twinkle.  Rest- 
ing soundly  until  the  last  minute,  in 
a  moment  they  are  up  and  ready  for 
work.  There^is  no  stretching  of  the 
limbs,  no  washing  to  be  gone  through, 
no  clothes  to  put  on  ;  a  drink  of  water 
and  they  are  behind  their  mules  under 
the  broiling  sun,  wide  awake,  the  crook- 
ed stick  in  their  hands  and  singing. 

We  start  at  three  in  the  afternoon, 
after  harnessing  the  mule  in  the  midst 


of  a  drove  of  a  hundred  or  more  pigs — 
all  the  pigs  of  the  village — which  are 
being  gathered  together  to  go  to  the 
fields  under  the  guardianship  of  boys. 
We  follow  a  beautiful  road  for  a  league 
or  more  and  pass  the  sanctuary  on  the 
hill  where  reposes  the  miraculous  im- 
age of  the  patron  saint  of  the  Campo, 
"  Our  Lady  of  Crijitano  ;  "  we  strike 
across  wheat-fields  and  after  a  couple 
of  hours  reach  the  barren  country 
sparsely  dotted  with  clusters  of  trees 
where  Don  Quixote  met  his  Lady — 
Dulcinea  of  Toboso.  Quite  melancholy 
are  the  approaches  of  the  village  whose 
few  houses,  built  of  the  sculptured  frag- 
ments of  ancient  fine  structures,  testify 
to  the  present  decadence  of  the  once  re- 
nowned and  important  city.  There  is 
a  winning  charm  to  this  place  though, 
like  to  a  deserving  poor  chap  who  still 
preserves  some  traces  of  gentlemanly 
demeanor. 

Its  dilapidated  houses,  clustered  at 
the  feet  of  two  stern,  forbidding  looking 
churches,  in  spite  of  their  scars,  ap- 
peared clean  and  well  kept.  Its  rav- 
ine-like lanes  were  free  from  noxious 
sights.  There  also  was  to  be  found  the 
unique  curiosity  of  La  Mancha,  a  very 
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head,  spent  his  time  alternately  giving 
orders  or  praying.  On  our  arrival  we 
found  the  family  finishing  supper,  and 
before  our  inquiries  were  answered  the 
four  creatures  stood  with  heads  bowed 
low  down  on  the  table,  chanting  an  in- 
terminable litany,  keeping  us  waiting 
until  the  long  ordeal  was  at  an  end. 
As  soon  as  we  could  make  our  wishes 
known  the  women,  excited  and  fluttered 
at  the  unexpected  advent  of  guests,  dis- 
appeared to  go  and  prepare  our  sup- 
per and  then  the  father 
started  on  his  hobby — re- 
ligion. He  was  a  fanatic 
with  the  fierce  intolerance 
which  is  usually  consid- 
ered by  the  foreigners  one 
of  the  strong  traits  of  the 
Spaniards.  I  had  as  yet 
seen  nothing  of  intoler- 
ance and  hardly  anything 
of  religion  ;  but  this  man 
more  than  made  up  for 
what  I  had  lost.  Don 
Quixote  discussing  of  chiv- 
alry was  no  more  enthusi- 
astic, not  a  whit  less  hare- 
brained than  this  inn- 
keeper when  inveighing 
against  the  bad  ways  of 
the  present  generation, 
against  its  indifference  to 
poor  but  exquisitely  clean  posada.  It  church  attendance,  its  non-observance 
was  late  when  we  saw  it,  and  I  hardly  of  religious  practices — in  short,  its  lack 
dare  trust  my  first  impression,  but  it  of  what  was  previously  termed  the  relig- 
stood  the  test  of  a  detailed  survey  in  ious  spirit  in  Spain.  He  would  illustrate 
the  full  light  of  the  next  day.  Imagine  his  ideas  by  quotations  from  the  theo- 
Dutch  cleanliness  in  a  Manchegan  vil-  logical  books,  cross  himself  when  pro- 
lage  !  Floors  of  court-yards  and  rooms  nouncing  the  name  of  God  or  the  saints, 
shining,  barren  of  dust;  curtains  at  and  he  occasionally  would  break  in  upon 
the  little  windows,  mats  at  the  doors,  his  reasonings  to  ask  us  our  opinions  of 
and  in  appropriate  places  on  the  white  some  prayers  to  be  used  on  special  oc- 
walls  pathetic  attempts  at  decoration  casions  of  temptation  and  illness  which 
in  the  shape  of  religious  prints  set  in  he  had  selected  from  the  old  manuals 
colored-paper  frames  !  of  piety.     This   world   was   going   the 

The  family — father,  mother,  and  two  way  of  the  tempter,  was  the  burden  of 
daughters — kept  the  place  in  order.  The  his  song  ;  and  he  pointed  to  the  fact 
women  were  dignified  and  winning,  and  that  in  the  last  century  every  other 
as  they  went  about  their  work  in  the  house  in  Toboso  was  a^church,  a  pri- 
house  an  atmosphere  of  gentility  hov-  vate  chapel,  or  a  conven^vhile  the  gov- 
ered  about  them.  Their  simple  man-  ernment  having  taken  away  lands  and 
ners,  devoid  neither  of  repose  nor  of  fields  and  convents  from  monks  and 
grace,  were  pleasant  to  watch.  sisters,  there  were  hardly  any  monks  or 

The  father,  a  strapping  man  of  about  sisters  left,  and  only  two  churches, 
fifty,  with  large  frame,  big  shoulders,  He  remembered  how  beautiful  were 
clean   face,  and  a  peculiarly  low  fore-     the  holy  services  he  used  to  attend  in 


A   Scene  in   Toboso — Guardias  Civiles  Making  an  Investigation. 
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his  youth,  with  the  magnificent  tapes- 
tries, gold  and  silver  vases,  rich  orna- 
ments which  made  the  altars  like  vis- 
ions of  paradise.  All  these  riches  had 
to  be  sold,  little  by  little,  and  thus  the 
church  was  now 
bereft  of  her  pow- 
er for  good. 

A  sad  lot  was 
that  of  the  women 
of  the  house  with 
such  a  master.  He 
meant  well,  of 
course,  but  his 
was  an  iron  will, 
and  everyone  must 
agree  with  the 
spirit  of  his  doc- 
trine as  well  as 
with  his  minute 
observances.  Thus 
Maria  and  Juana, 
the    daughters,  in 

passing  before  each  saintly  image,  each 
prayer  cut  from  the  pages  of  ancient  mis- 
sals, which  adorned  the  walls  all  over  the 
house  in  their  little  frames  ingeniously 
fashioned  of  straw  and  gilt  paper — had 


J' 


:\ 


would  beckon,  and  business  had  to  be 
instantly  abandoned  for  the  recitation 
of  some  special  prayer  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  slaves  or  the  conversion  of  the 
faithless.     There  was  no  escape  possible 

from  the  tyranni- 
cal ways  of  this 
singular  amo,  who, 
caring  little  about 
the  things  of  this 
world,  would  let 
his  guests  starve 
or  go  away  with- 
out paying  if  only 
he  could  improve 
the  opportunity  to 
make  them  relig- 
ious after  his  own 
••-•••.  heart.    The  reason 

for  the  lack  of  pat- 
ronage of  this  oth- 
erwise   admirable 
place  was  evident. 
When  in  the  evening,  seated  outdoors 
and   hearing    songs    of    merriment   in 
the  neighborhood,  we  wondered  what 
was  going  on,    "It  is  from  the  other 
posada,"  said  the  amo.    "May  God  burn 


to  bow  and  stop,  audibly  reciting  a  it  to  the  ground,  for  devil-possessed 
pious  ejaculation.  "While  in  the  midst  •  people  run  it  and  idolaters  alone  fre- 
of  their  work,  the  hands  of  the  giant    quent  it." 
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THE    EXPENDITURE   OF    RICH    MEN 


By  E.  L.  God  kin 


3  ROM  the  earliest  times 

of  which  we  have  any 

historical    knowledge 

J&.  rich  men  have  had  to 


exercise  a  good  deal 
of  ingenuity  in  ex- 
pending their  income. 
The  old  notion  that 
wealth  is  desired  for  the  sake  of  power 
was  never  completely  true.  It  has  al- 
ways been  desired  also,  as  a  rule,  for 
the  sake  of  display.  The  cases  have  been 
rare  in  which  rich  men  have  been  con- 
tent to  be  secretly  or  unobtrusively  rich. 
They  have  always  wished  people  to  know 
they  were  rich.  It  has,  also,  from  the 
earliest  times,  been  considered  aj:>pro- 
jn'iate  that  display  should  accompany 
power.  A  powerful  man  who  was  not 
wealthy  and  made  no  display,  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  coDsidered  a  strange,  ex- 
ceptional person.  As  soon  as  a  man 
became  powerful,  the  world  has  always 
thought  it  becoming  that  he  should  also 
be  rich,  and  should  furnish  evidences 
of  his  riches  that  would  impress  the 
popular  imagination.  As  a  rule,  he  has 
sought  to  make  this  impression.  He 
has  liked  people  at  least  to  see  what 
he  could  do  if  he  would.  Of  course, 
except  in  the  case  of  rulers,  he  could 
not  put  his  money  into  armies  or  fleets. 
Consequently,  as  a  private  man,  he  has 
put  it  into  tangible,  visible  property, 
things  which  people  could  see  and  envy, 
or  wonder  over.  A  rich  man  who  did 
not  do  this  was  always  set  down  as  a 
miser,  or  something  very  like  it,  in 
some  way  queer  or  eccentric.  He,  too, 
has  been  held  bound  to  spend  his 
money  in  ways  in  which  the  public  in 
general  expected  him  to  spend  it,  and 
in  which  it  had  become  usual  for  men 
of  his  kind  to  expend  it.  His  expendi- 
ture was,  therefore,  in  a  certain  sense, 
the  product  of  the  popular  manners. 
If  a  man  in  England,  for  instance,  ex- 
pends money  like  a  rich  Turkish  pasha, 
or  Indian  prince,  he  is  frowned  on  or 
laughed  at.  But  if  he  keeps  a  great 
racing  stable,  or  turns   large  tracts  of 


land  into  a  grouse  moor  or  a  deer  for- 
est, in  which  to  amuse  himself  by  kill- 
ing wild  animals,  it  is  thought  natural 
and  simple. 

But  one  of  the  odd  things  about 
wealth  is  the  small  impression  the 
preachers  and  moralists  have  ever  made 
about  it.  From  the  very  earliest  times 
its  deceitfulness,  its  inability  to  produce 
happiness,  its  fertility  in  temptation, 
its  want  of  connection  Avith  virtue  and 
purity,  have  been  among  the  common- 
places of  religion  and  morality.  Hesiod 
declaims  against  it,  and  exposes  its  bad 
effects  on  the  character  of  its  possessors, 
and  Christ  makes  it  exceedingly  hard 
for  the  rich  man  to  get  to  heaven.  The 
folly  of  winning  wealth  or  caring  for  it 
has  a  prominent  place  in  mediaeval  the- 
ology. Since  the  Reformation  there 
has  not  been  so  much  declamation 
against  it,  but  the  rich  man's  position 
has  always  been  held,  even  among  Prot- 
estants, to  be  exceedingly  perilous. 
His  temptations  might  not  be  so  great 
as  they  used  to  be,  but  his  responsibili- 
ties were  quadrupled.  The  modern 
philanthropic  movement,  in  particular, 
has  laicT  heavy  burdens  on  him.  He  is 
now  allowed  to  have  wealth,  but  the 
ethical  writers  and  the  clergy  suj)ervise 
his  expenditure  closely.  If  he  does  not 
give  freely  for  charitable  objects,  or  for 
the  support  of  institutions  of  benefi- 
cence, he  is  severely  criticised.  His 
stewardship  is  insisted  on.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  this  was  his  own  lookout. 
If  he  endowed  monasteries,  or  be- 
queathed foundations  for  widows,  or 
old  men,  or  orphans,  it  was  with  the 
view  of  making  provision  for  his  own 
soul  in  the  future  world,  and  did  not 
stand  much  higher  in  morals  or  religion 
than  that  old  English  legacy  for  the 
expenses  of  burning  heretics.  But  in 
our  times  he  is  expected  to  endow  for 
love  of  his  kind  or  country,  and  gifts 
for  his  soul's  sake  would  be  considered 
an  expression  of  selfishness. 

In  Europe,  as  I  have  said,  the  asso- 
ciation of  displays  of  wealth  with  polit- 
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ical  power  lias  lasted  since  states  were 
founded.  It  was  largely  made  possible 
in  the  ancient  world  through  slavery. 
From  what  we  know  through  architect- 
ural remains,  or  historic  record,  there 
was  no  length,  in  that  world,  to  which 
a  great  man  could  not  go  in  the  display 
of  his  possessions.  What  we  hear  or 
see  of  Hadrian's  villa,  or  Diocletian's 
palace  at  Spalatro,  makes  Versailles 
seem  a  mere  bauble.  The  stories  told 
of  the  villas  of  Lucullus,  or  Maecenas, 
even  if  half  true,  show  that  our  modern 
rich  men  know  but  little  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  luxury.  Pliny's  description 
of  his  own  villa  in  his  Letters  shows 
that  they  were  far  more  than  half  true, 
that  not  one  of  our  modern  rich  men 
has  done  one-quarter  of  what  he  might 
have  done  for  material  enjoyment.  Un- 
doubtedly the  non-existence  of  slavery 
has  been  the  greatest  check  on  his  ex- 
travagance. Could  he  have  the  same 
absolute  control  over  domestic  servants, 
he  would  probably  treat  himself  to 
more  extraordinary  varieties  of  luxury 
in  the  matter  of  habitation  and  cloth- 
ing and  equipages.  The  traditions  of 
the  Roman  Empire  in  this  matter 
perished  with  the  Empire.  "When  the 
modern  rich  man  came  into  possession 
of  the  means  and  appliances  of  civ- 
ilization, he  found  himself  in  a  new 
world,  in  which  it  was  vastly  more  diffi- 
cult to  secure  steady,  uncomplaining 
personal  service,  and  in  which  money 
was  harder  to  get  hold  of.  But  what 
was  within  his  reach,  he  readily  used. 
The  mediaeval  noble  all  over  Europe 
after  the  Renaissance,  transferred  him- 
self to  magnificent  abodes,  and  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  small  army  of 
servants.  But  he  did  this  in  obedience, 
I  will  not  say  to  public  opinion,  for 
there  was  no  such  thing,  but  to  popular 
notions  of  the  fitting.  It  was  held,  as  I 
have  said,  but  becoming  that  a  man 
who  occupied  his  political  place,  who 
counted  for  so  much  in  the  state,  whose 
descent  was  considered  so  illustrious, 
who  owned  such  vast  tracts  of  land, 
should  live  in  a  very  great  house,  and 
be  followed  by  a  great  retinue,  should 
have  his  gentlemen  and  pages,  and  his 
numerous  servants  to  wait  upon  him. 
When  Madame  de  Sevigne  travelled  in 
the  seventeenth  century  to  Paris  from 


her  chateau  in  the  country,  she  went 
with  two  carriages,  seven  horses,  and 
four  men  on  horseback,  and  each  car- 
riage had  four  horses  ;  yet  she  was  only 
a  person  of  moderate  fortune.  Madame 
de  Montespan,  when  she  went  to  Vichy, 
had  six  horses  in  her  coach  ;  another 
behind  with  six  maids.  Then  she  had 
two  fourgons,  or  baggage-wagons,  six 
mules,  and  a  dozen  men  on  horse- 
back, forty-five  persons  in  all.  Once 
when  Madame  de  Sevigne's  son  came 
home  from  the  army,  her  man  of  busi- 
ness had  fifteen  hundred  men  under 
arms  to  receive  him  in  the  court  of  the 
chateau.  When  the  Marquis  de  Lavar- 
din  came  to  see  her,  he  had  officers 
and  guards  and  trumpets  and  twenty 
gentlemen.  The  Montmorencis  and 
Rohans  and  Soubises  and  Colignys 
made  still  greater  display.  The  same 
thing  went  on  in  England.  The  rich 
men  lived  and  travelled  surrounded  by 
splendor,  because  they  were  really  great 
men.  They  had  power  over  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  fortunes,  if  not  of 
lives.  They  had  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment. They  were  largely  above  the 
law.  "God  Almighty,"  as  a  pious  but 
well-born  Frenchwoman  said,  "  thought 
twice  before  damning  one  of  them." 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  last  century  the 
enmity  of  a  peer,  as  was  recently  re- 
marked, was  enough  to  ruin  a  man  in 
England. 

All  this  is  now  changed  in  Europe. 
As  power  has  left  the  upper  classes, 
display  has  ceased.  To  be  quiet  and 
unobserved  is  the  mark  of  distinction. 
Women  of  Madame  de  Sevigne's  rank 
travel  in  dark-colored  little  brough- 
ams. Peers  in  England  are  indistin- 
guishable when  they  move  about  in 
public,  from  any  one  else.  Distinction 
is  sought  in  manners,  in  speech,  in 
general  simplicity  of  demeanor,  rather 
than  in  show  of  any  kind.  An  attempt 
to  produce  on  anybody,  high  or  low, 
any  impression  but  one  of  envy,  by 
sumptuousness  of  living  or  equipage, 
would  prove  a  total  failure.  It  may 
be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that 
the  quietness  of  every  description  is 
now  the  "  note "  of  the  higher  class 
in  all  countries  in  Europe — quietness 
of  manner,  of  voice,  of  dress,  of  equi- 
pages,   of,    in  short,   nearly  everything 
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which  brings  them  in  contact  with 
their  fellow-men.  Comfort  is  the 
quest  of  the  "  old  nobility  "  generally. 
Ostentation  is  left  to  the  newly  en- 
riched, but  there  can  hardly  be  a 
doubt  that  this  is  largely  due  to  loss 
of  power.  Wealth  now  means  noth- 
ing but  wealth.  The  European  noble 
was,  in  fact,  everywhere  but  in  Ven- 
ice, a  great  territorial  lord.  It  was 
incumbent  on  him  as  a  mark  of  his 
position,  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of 
his  mediaeval  "  keep,"  to  live  in  a 
great  house,  if  only  for  purposes  of 
entertainment.  His  retinue  required 
large  accommodation ;  his  guests  re- 
quired more,  and  more  still  was  added 
for  the  needs  of  the  popular  imagina- 
tion. But  the  system  of  which  he  was 
the  product,  which  made  his  chateau 
or  mansion  grow  out  of  the  soil  like 
his  crops,  was  never  transferred  to  this 
country.  The  few  large  grants  which 
marked  our  early  history  never  brought 
forth  large  mansions  or  great  retinues. 
The  great  houses  of  that  period,  such 
as  those  of  the  Yan  Rensselaers  or 
Livingstons  on  the  Hudson,  or  of 
the  planters  on  the  James  River,  are 
simply  moderate  sized  mansions  which, 
on  most  estates  in  England  or  France, 
would  be  considered  small.  Hospi- 
tality was  in  none  of  them  exercised 
on  anything  like  the  European  scale. 
None  of  them  was  ever  occupied  by 
anybody  who  exercised  anything  more 
than  influence  over  his  fellow-citizens. 
In  fact  most  of  them  are  to-day  mainly 
interesting  as  showing  the  pains  taken 
to  put  up  comfortable  abodes  in  what 
were  then  very  out-of-the-way  places. 

All  this  amounts  to  saying  that  the 
building  of  great  houses  was,  down  to 
our  own  time,  a  really  utilitarian  mode 
of  spending  wealth.  It  was  intended 
to  maintain  and  support  the  influence 
of  the  ruling  class  by  means  which 
was  sure  to  impress  the  popular  mind, 
and  which  the  popular  mind  called  for. 
The  great  territorial  owners  had  a  rec- 
ognized place  in  government  and  so- 
ciety which  demanded,  at  first  a  strong, 
and  later,  an  extensive,  dwelling-place. 
It  was,  in  short,  the  product  and  in- 
dication of  contemporary  manners  as 
dwelling-places  generally  are.  If  we 
travel  through  a  country  in  which  cas- 
Vol.  XX— 51 


ties  and  fortified  houses  are  numerous, 
as  they  used  to  be  prior  to  the  four- 
teenth century  all  over  Europe,  we  con- 
clude infallibly  that  the  law  is  weak, 
and  that  neighbors  make  armed  attacks 
on  each  other  in  the  style  described  in 
the  Paston  Letters.  If  we  find,  coming 
down  later,  as  in  the  Elizabethan  period, 
strongholds  abandoned  for  extensive 
and  ornamental  residences  with  plenty 
of  unprotected  windows,  we  conclude 
that  the  government  is  omnipotent  and 
the  great  men  live  in  peace.  If  we 
go  through  a  democratic  country  like 
Switzerland,  and  find  moderation  in 
the  size  of  houses  and  in  the  manner 
of  living,  the  custom  of  the  country, 
we  conclude  that  the  majority  is  in 
power,  and  that  every  man  has  his  say  in 
the  management  of  the  state.  In  short 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  dwelling- 
places,  from  the  Indian's  tepee  up  to 
the  palace  of  the  great  noble,  indicate, 
far  more  clearly  than  books  or  consti- 
tutions, the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  country. 

It  is  only  of  late  years  that  we  have 
had  among  us  a  class  capable  of  equal- 
ling or  outdoing  the  European  aristoc- 
racy in  wealth.  American  fortunes  are 
now  said  to  be  greater  than  any  of  those 
of  Europe,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as 
numerous.  But  the  rich  American  is 
face  to  face  with  a  problem  by  which  the 
European  was  not,  and  is  not  troubled. 
He  has  to  decide  for  himself,  what  is 
decided  for  the  European  by  tradition, 
by  custom,  by  descent,  if  not  by  respon- 
sibilities, how  to  spend  his  money.  The 
old  rich  class  in  Europe  may  be  said  to 
inherit  their  obligations  of  every  kind. 
When  a  man  comes  of  age,  if  he  inherits 
wealth,  and  is  of  what  is  called  "  good 
family,"  he  finds  settled  for  him  the 
kind  of  house  he  shall  live  in,  the  num- 
ber of  horses  and  servants  he  shall  keep, 
the  extent  to  which  he  shall  entertain. 
His  income  is,  in  truth,  already  dis- 
posed of  by  will,  or  settlement,  or  cus- 
tom. There  are  certain  people  he  is 
expected  to  maintain  in  a  certain  way, 
a  certain  style  in  which  he  is  to  live. 
This  has  led  to,  what  appears  to  the 
American,  the  curious  reluctance  of  the 
Englishman  "to  lay  down  his  carriage." 
To  certain  families,  houses,  and  proper- 
ties, to  certain  social  positions,  in  short, 
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is  attached  the  obligation  of  "  keeping  a 
carriage."  It  is  one  of  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  the  owner's  place  in  the 
state.  To  the  American  it  is  generally 
a  mere  convenience,  which  some  years 
he  possesses  and  other  years  he  does 
not,  and  the  absence  of  which  excites 
no  remark  among  his  neighbors.  If  an 
Englishman  of  a  certain  rank  gives  it 
up,  it  indicates  the  occurrence  of  a 
pecuniary  catastrophe.  It  advertises 
misfortune  to  the  world.  It  says  that 
he  has  been  vanquished  in  a  struggle, 
that  his  position  is  in  danger,  and  his 
friends  sympathize  with  him  accord- 
ingly, partly  because  the  women  of  his 
family  do  not,  as  with  us,  use  public 
conveyances  in  the  cities. 

From  all  these  responsibilities  and 
suggestions  the  American,  when  he 
"  makes  his  pile,"  is  free.  He  can  say 
for  himself  how  the  owner  of  millions 
in  a  country  like  this  ought  to  live.  He 
may  have  one  servant,  eat  in  the  base- 
ment, sup  on  Sunday  evenings  on  scal- 
loped oysters,  and  sit  in  his  shirt-sleeves 
on  his  own  stoop  in  a  one  hundred 
thousand  dollar  house,  and  nobody  will 
make  any  remark.  Or  he  may  surround 
himself  with  lackeys,  whom  he  treats 
as  equals,  and  who  teach  him  how  the 
master  of  lackeys  should  behave,  give 
gorgeous  entertainments  to  other  rich 
men  like  himself,  at  which  his  wife  will 
eclipse  in  finery  all  other  wives,  and 
nobody  will  express  interest  or  surprise 
except  people  who  long  for  invitations 
from  him.  Or  he  may,  after  a  period  of 
such  luxury,  "  burst  up,"  sell  everything 
out,  and  go  live  in  Orange  or  Flush- 
ing. Or  his  wife  may  "  tire  of  house- 
keeping," and  they  may  retire  to  an 
expensive  apartment  in  the  Waldorf,  or 
Savoy,  after  storing  their  furniture,  or 
selling  it  at  auction.  What  this  indi- 
cates is  simply  that  great  wealth  has 
not  yet  entered  into  our  manners.  No 
rules  have  yet  been  drawn  to  guide 
wealthy  Americans  in  their  manner  of 
life.  Englishmen,  Frenchmen,  Prus- 
sians, Austrians,  Swiss,  of  rank  and  of 
fortune,  have  ways  of  spending  their 
money,  notions  of  their  own  of  what 
their  position  and  personal  dignity  re- 
quire. But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  yet 
national  in  America.  The  result  is  that 
Ave    constantly    see   wealthy  Americans 


travelling  in  Europe,  without  the  slight- 
est idea  of  what  they  will  or  ought  to 
do  next,  except  get  rid  of  their  money  as 
fast  as  possible,  by  the  payment  of  mon- 
strous prices  and  monstrous  fees,  or  the 
committal  of  other  acts  which  to  Euro- 
peans are  simply  vulgar  eccentricities, 
but  which  our  countrymen  try  to  cover 
up  by  calling  them  "  American  "  when 
"irrational"  would  be  a  more  fitting 
appellation.  Some  of  this  confusion  of 
mind  is  due,  as  Matthew  Arnold  has 
suggested  in  one  of  his  letters,  to  the 
absence  among  us  of  an  aristocracy  to 
set  an  example  of  behavior  to  our  rich 
men.  In  European  countries  the  newly 
enriched  drop  easily  into  the  ranks  of 
the  aristocracy  by  a  mere  process  of 
imitation.  They  try  to  dress  and  be- 
have in  the  same  way,  and  though  a 
little  fun  may  be  made  of  them  at  first, 
they  and  their  sons  soon  disappear  in 
the  crowd. 

Ours  do  not  enjoy  such  an  advantage. 
They  have  to  be,  therefore,  their  own 
models,  and  there  are  finesses  of  man- 
ners and  points  of  view  in  an  aristoc- 
racy which  are  rarely  got  hold  of  ex- 
cept by  long  contact.  By  aristocracy 
I  do  not  mean  simply  rich  or  well 
born  people,  but  people  who  have  stud- 
ied and  long  practised  the  social  art, 
which  is  simply  another  name  for  the 
art  of  being  agreeable.  The  notion 
that  it  consists  simply  in  being  kindly, 
and  doing  pleasant  things  for  people, 
and  having  plenty  of  money,  is  one 
of  the  American  delusions.  The  so- 
cial art,  like  all  other  arts,  is  only  car- 
ried to  perfection,  or  to  high  excellence, 
by  people  who  carefully  practise  it,  or 
pay  great  attention  to  it.  It  consists 
largely  in  what  are  called  "  minor 
morals,"  that  is,  in  doing  things  in  so- 
ciety which  long  custom  has  settled  on 
as  suitable  for  the  set  of  people  with 
whom  one  associates.  But  it  is  full  of 
what  seem  trifles,  and  which  often  be- 
come absurd  if  practised  as  a  branch  of 
learning  acquired  out  of  books.  Like 
a  large  number  of  other  things  in  civil- 
ized life,  to  be  well  practised  it  needs 
to  be  practised  without  thought,  as 
something  one  is  bred  to.  It  is  better 
obtained  from  books,  or  by  study,  than 
not  at  all,  but  it  is  most  easily  learned 
by  observation.     Ease  of  manner,  taste 
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in  dress,  tone  of  voice,  insight  into  the 
ways  of  looking  at  small  things  of  well 
mannered  people,  are  most  easily  ac- 
quired by  seeing  them  in  others.  The 
benefit  of  watching  adepts  in  this  art 
have  been  enjoyed  by  but  few  rich  men 
in  America,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
rich  world  with  us  can  hardly  be  called 
a  social  world  at  all.  There  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  among  us  what  is  called 
in  Europe  a  "  world  "  or  "  monde,"  in 
which  there  is  a  stock  of  common  tra- 
ditional manners  and  topics  and  inter- 
ests, which  men  and  women  have  de- 
rived from  their  parents,  and  a  common 
mode  of  behavior  which  has  assumed 
an  air  of  sanctity.  Our  veiy  rich  peo- 
ple are  generally  simply  rich  people 
with  everything  in  the  way  of  social  life 
to  learn,  but  with  a  desire  to  learn  which 
is  kept  in  check  by  the  general  belief  in 
the  community  that  they  have  nothing 
at  all  to  learn,  and  that  it  is  enough  to 
be  rich. 

That,  under  these  circumstances,  they 
should,  in  somewhat  slavish  imitation 
of  Europe,  choose  the  most  conspicuous 
European  mode  of  asserting  social  su- 
premacy, the  building  of  great  houses, 
is  not  surprising.  But  in  this  imitation 
they  make  two  radical  mistakes.  They 
want  the  two  principal  reasons  for  Eu- 
ropean great  houses.  One  is  that  great 
houses  are  in  Europe  signs  either  of 
great  territorial  possessions,  or  of  the 
practice  of  hospitality  on  a  scale  un- 
known among  us.  A  very  large  house 
in  the  country  in  Europe  indicates 
either  that  the  owner  is  the  possessor 
of  great  estates,  or  that  he  means  to 
draw  on  some  great  capital  for  a  large 
body  of  guests  whom  he  will  amuse  by 
field  sports  out-of  doors,  or  who  will 
amuse  each  other  in-doors.  These  are 
the  excuses  for  great  houses  in  Eng- 
land, France,  or  Austria.  The  owner  is 
a  great  landholder,  and  has  in  this  way 
from  time  immemorial  given  notice  of 
the  fact.  Or  he  is  the  centre  of  a  large 
circle  of  men  and  women  who  have 
practised  the  social  art,  who  know  how 
to  idle  and  have  the  means  to  idle,  can 
talk  to  each  other  so  as  to  entertain 
each  other  about  sport,  or  art,  or  liter- 
ature, or  politics,  are,  in  short,  glad  to 
meet  each  other  in  luxurious  surround- 
ings. 


No  such  conditions  exist  in  America. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  no  great 
landholders,  and  there  is  no  popular 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  great  land- 
owner, or  great  man  of  any  sort,  needs 
a  great  house.  In  the  second  place, 
we  have  no  capital  to  draw  on  for  a 
large  company  of  men  and  women  who 
will  amuse  each  other  in  a  social  way, 
even  from  Friday  to  Monday.  The  ab- 
sence of  anything  we  can  call  society, 
that  is  the  union  of  wealth  and  culture 
in  the  same  persons,  in  all  the  large 
American  cities,  except  possibly  Bos- 
ton, is  one  of  the  marked  and  remark- 
able features  of  our  time.  It  is,  there- 
fore, naturally  what  one  might  expect, 
that  we  rarely  hear  of  Americans  figur- 
ing in  cultivated  circles  in  England. 
Those  who  go  there  with  social  aspi- 
rations desire  most  to  get  into  what  is 
called  "the  Prince  of  Wales's  set,"  in 
which  their  national  peculiarities  fur- 
nish great  amusement  among  a  class  of 
people  to  whom  amusement  is  the  main 
thing.  It  would  be  easy  enough  to  fill 
forty  or  fifty  rooms  from  "Friday  to 
Monday  "  in  a  house  near  New  York  or 
Boston.  But  what  kind  of  conrpany 
would  it  be?  How  many  of  the  guests 
would  have  anything  to  say  to  each 
other?  Suppose  "  stocks  "  to  be  ruled 
out,  where  would  the  topics  of  conver- 
sation be  found?  Would  there  be 
much  to  talk  about  exce])t  the  size  of 
the  host's  fortune,  and  that  of  some 
other  persons  present  ?  How  many  of 
the  men  would  wish  to  sit  with  the 
ladies  in  the  evening  and  participate 
with  them  in  conversation?  AVould  the 
host  attempt  two  such  gatherings,  with- 
out abandoning  his  efforts  in  disgust, 
selling  out  the  whole  concern,  and  go- 
ing to  Europe  ? 

One  fatal  difficulty  in  the  way  of  such 
modes  of  hospitality  with  us  is  the  dif- 
ference of  social  culture  between  our 
men  and  women.  As  a  rule  in  the 
European  circle  called  "  society  "  the 
men  and  women  are  interested  in  the 
same  topics,  and  these  topics  are  en- 
tirely outside  what  is  called  "  busi- 
ness ; "  they  are  literary  or  artistic,  or 
in  some  degree  intellectual,  or  else 
sporting.  With  us  such  topics  are  left 
almost  entirely  to  women.  Whatever 
is  done  among  us   for  real    society   is 
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done  by  women.  It  is  they,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  who  have  opinions  about 
music,  or  the  drama,  or  literature,  or 
philosophy,  or  dress,  or  art.  It  is  they 
who  have  reflected  on  these  things,  wjio 
know  something  and  have  something  to 
say  about  them.  It  is  a  rare  thing  for 
husbands  or  sons  to  share  in  these  in- 
terests. For  the  most  part  they  care 
little  about  them  ;  they  go  into  no  so- 
ciety but  dinners,  and  at  dinners  they 
talk  stocks  and  money.  A  meeting  of 
women  for  discussion  on  such  subjects 
would  be  a  dreadful  bore  to  them.  The 
husband  feels  better  employed  in  mak- 
ing money  for  his  wife  and  daughters 
to  spend  seeing  the  sights  abroad. 
This  difference  in  the  culture  of  the 
sexes,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  social 
art,  is  in  fact  so  great  in  some  parts  of 
the  country,  as  to  make  happy  mar- 
riages rare  or  brief.  It  makes  immense 
houses,  with  many  chambers,  in  town 
or  country,  almost  an  absurdity  in  our 
present  stage  of  progress. 

Another,  and  the  most  serious  rea- 
son against  spending  money  in  Amer- 
ica in  building  great  dwelling-houses, 
is,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  that  the 
dwellings  of  leading  men  in  every  coun- 
try should  be  in  some  sort  of  accord 
with  the  national  manners.  If  there  be 
what  is  called  a  "  note  "  in  American 
polity,  it  is  equality  of  conditions,  that 
there  should  neither  be  an  immoderate 
display  of  wealth,  nor  of  poverty,  that 
no  man  should  be  raised  so  far  above 
the  generality  in  outward  seeming  as 
to  excite  either  envy,  hatred,  or  malice  ; 
that,  above  all  things,  wealth  should  not 
become  an  object  of  apprehension.  We 
undoubtedly  owe  to  suspicion  and  dis- 
like of  great  wealth  and  displays  of  it, 
the  Bryan  platform,  with  its  absurdities 
and  its  atrocities.  The  accumulation 
of  great  fortunes  since  the  war,  honest- 
ly it  may  be,  but  in  ways  mysterious 
or  unknown  to  the  plain  man,  has  in- 
troduced among  us  the  greatest  of  Eu- 
ropean curses — class  hatred,  the  feel- 
ing among  one  large  body  of  the  com- 
munity that  they  are  being  cheated  or 
oppressed  by  another  body.  To  erect 
"  palatial  abodes  "  is  to  flaunt,  in  the 
faces  of  the  poor  and  the  unsuccessful 
and  greedy,  the  most  conspicuous  pos- 
sible evidence  that  the  owner  not  only 


has  enormous  amounts  of  money,  but 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  it.  We 
know  that  from  the  earliest  times  there 
has  not  been,  and  we  know  that  there 
is  not  now,  the  smallest  popular  dislike 
to  the  successful  man's  "  living  like  a 
gentleman,"  as  the  saying  is,  that  is, 
with  quiet  comfort,  and  with  a  reason- 
able amount  of  personal  attendance. 
But  the  popular  gall  rises  when  an 
American  citizen  appears,  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  Montmorenci,  or  a  Noailles, 
or  a  Westminster,  in  a  gorgeous  palace, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army  of  foreign 
lackeys.  They  ask  themselves  what 
does  this  mean?  Whither  are  we  tend- 
ing ?  Is  it  possible  we  are  about  to  re- 
new on  this  soil,  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  extravagances  and 
follies  of  the  later  Roman  Empire  and 
of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  ?  What  it 
does  mean,  in  most  cases,  is  simply  that 
the  citizen  has  more  money  than  he 
finds  it  easy  to  dispose  of.  Conse- 
quently the  only  thing  he  can  think  of 
is  building  a  residence  for  himself, 
which,  like  Versailles,  shall  astonish  the 
world,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  its  cost. 

All  this  may  be  said  without  deny- 
ing in  the  least  the  great  liberality  of 
American  millionnaires.  What  colleges, 
schools,  museums,  and  charities  owe  to 
them  is  something  new  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  They  have  set  Europe  an  ex- 
ample in  this  matter  which  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  America.  It  is  a  pity  to  have 
them  lessen  its  effect  or  turn  attention 
away  from  it,  by  extravagance  or  fri- 
volity, the  more  so  because  there  is  a 
mode  still  open  to  them  of  getting  rid 
of  cumbersome  money,  which  is  untried, 
and  is  full  of  honest  fame  and  endless 
memory.  We  mean  the  beautifying  of 
our  cities  with  monuments  and  build- 
ings. This  should  really  be,  and,  I 
believe,  will  eventually  become,  the 
American  way  of  displaying  wealth. 
Considering  what  our  wealth  is,  and 
what  the  burden  of  our  taxation  is,  and, 
as  shown  by  the  Chicago  Exhibition, 
what  the  capabilities  of  our  native  ar- 
chitecture are,  the  condition  of  our 
leading  cities  as  regards  monuments 
of  sculpture  or  architecture,  is  one  of 
the  sorrowful  wonders  of  our  condition. 
We  are  enormously  rich,  but  except  one 
or  two  things,  like  the  Boston  Library 
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and  the  Washington  public  buildings, 
what  have  we  to  show  ?  Almost  noth- 
ing. Ugliness  from  the  artistic  point 
of  view  is  the  mark  of  all  our  cities. 
The  stranger  looks  through  them  in 
vain  for  anything  but  population  and 
hotels.  No  arches,  no  great  churches, 
no  court  houses,  no  city  halls,  no  stat- 
ues, no  tombs,  no  municipal  splendors  of 
any  description,  nothing  but  huge  inns. 
I  fear,  too,  of  this  poverty  we  are  not 
likely  soon  to  be  rid,  owing  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  government.  It  will  always, 
under  the  regime  of  universal  suffrage, 
be  difficult  in  any  city  to  get  the  average 
tax-payer  to  do  much  for  art,  or  to  allow 
art,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the  Sherman 
Monument,  to  be  made  anything  but 
the  expression  of  his  own  admiration 
for  somebody.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  monuments  or  buildings 
being  jobs  or  caricatures,  through  the 
play  of  popular  politics  on  a  subject 
which  was  no  more  meant  for  its  treat- 
ment by  majorities  than  the  standard 
of  value.  Governments  in  all  European 
countries  do  much  for  art.  They  erect 
fine  public  buildings  under  the  best 
artistic  conditions.  They  endow  and 
maintain  picture  galleries  and  muse- 
ums. In  fact  the  cultivation  of  art  is 
one  of  their  accepted  functions.  Noth- 
ing of  the  kinct  is  known  among  us. 
It  would  infuriate  Populists  and  Bryan- 
ites  to  know  that  our  Treasury  was  put- 
ting tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  into 
books  and  paintings,  or  bric-a-brac,  or 
even  into  art  education.  An  Ecole  des 
Beaux  Arts,  or  National  Gallery,  seems 
to  be  an  impossibility  for  us.  What- 
ever is  done  for  beauty  in  America, 
must,  it  seems,  at  least  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  be  done  by  private  munifi- 
cence. If  we  are  to  have  noble  arches, 
or  gateways,  or  buildings,  or  monu- 
ments of  any  description,  if  our  cities 
are  to  have  other  attractions  than  large 
hotels,  it  is  evident  our  rich  men  must 
be  induced  to  use  for  this  purpose  the 
wealth  which  it  seems  often  to  puzzle 
them  to  spend.  Such  works  would  be 
a  far  more  striking  evidence  of  the 
owner's  ojmlence  than  any  private 
palace,  would  give  his  name  a  perpet- 
uity  which   can  never   be    got  from   a 


private  house,  and  would  rid  him 
completely  from  the  imputation  of  self- 
ishness. For  our  experience  with  re- 
gard to  great  houses,  hitherto,  is  that 
the  children  of  the  men  who  cause  them 
to  be  built  rarely  wish  to  live  in  them, 
and  often  have  not  the  means  to  do  so. 
Such  buildings  become  after  their  death 
either  hotels  or  some  kind  of  charitable 
institutions.  They  are  in  no  sense 
memorials  in  men's  minds  of  anything 
but  somebody's  folly  or  extravagance. 
All  they  say  to  coming  generations,  if 
they  are  not  pulled  down,  is  that  So- 
and-so  made  a  fortune. 

In  erecting  public  monuments  a  rich 
man  would  have  the  great  advantage  of 
doing  what  he  pleased.  If  the  thing 
were  more  than  a  building,  were,  for  in- 
stance, an  arch  or  a  fountain,  all  he 
would  have  to  get  from  the  public 
would  be  permission  to  build,  which 
would  be  seldom  difficult.  To  obtain 
from  a  popular  government  large  ex- 
penditure of  money  in  a  way  which 
artists  would  approve,  especially  a  gov- 
ernment resting  on  a  public  as  little 
instructed  in  art  matters  as  ours,  is 
likely  to  be  for  a  long  time  to  come  at 
least  almost  an  impossibility.  Men 
in  office  are  rarely  experts  in  such 
matters,  and  if  thoroughly  honest,  are 
apt  to  plume  themselves  on  their  econ- 
omy and  rigid  devotion  to  utility,  rather 
than  on  any  regard  for  beauty.  The 
banker  in  New  York  who  refused,  some 
time  ago,  to  give  in  aid  of  an  Academy 
of  Design,  money  which  might  be  used, 
he  said,  in  setting  "  a  young  man  up  in 
the  grocery  business,"  fairly  represented 
the  state  of  mind  of  any  official  class 
which  we  are  likely  to  have  for  a  good 
while.  Our  reliance  for  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  new  world  must  therefore 
be  mainly  on  our  rich  men.  They  can 
choose  their  subject  and  their  architect, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  and  they  have 
thus  far  shown  themselves  fully  alive 
to  the  value  of  professional  advice  and 
criticism.  They  have,  in  fact,  before 
them  a  wonderful  opportunity,  of  which 
we  trust  the  next  generation  at  least 
will  avail  itself,  without  servile  imitation 
of  a  society  which  is  passing  away  in  the 
places  in  which  history  produced  it. 


THE    NEW   YORK   WORKING-GIRL 


By  Mary  Gay  Humphreys 


"I  am  an  original  working-girl." 

The  women  from  Murray  Hill  who 
had  come  down  to  Cooper  Union  to 
confer  with  the  women  from  Cherry 
Hill  about  the  feather-workers'  trouble 
looked  up  incredulously  at  the  shirt- 
maker's  exultant  boast.  The  statement 
of  fact  was  plain  enough,  but  not  the 
meaning  of  the  tone.  That  there  could 
be  anything  but  necessity  in  getting  up 
early  and  working  late  six  days  in  the 
week,  for  a  sum  of  money  ridiculously 
unimportant  in  their  eyes,  seemed  in- 
credible. 

An  original  working-girl,  as  the  shirt- 
maker  expressed  it,  is,  in  fact,  a  new 
type.  She  is  a  girl  to  whom  work  is  a 
necessity,  but  a  burden  she  takes  up 
lightly  and  gladly.  It  means  indepen- 
dence, freedom,  power.  It  means  as- 
sociation, companionship,  organization. 
It  leaves  her  free  to  do  with  her  life 
what  she  chooses.  The  regularity  that 
her  work  exacts  she  knows  is  good  for 
both  body  and  mind.  She  has  a  pride, 
which  she  feels  is  not  wicked,  in  being 
one  of  the  cleverest  of  workwomen. 
If  there  is  extra  work  to  be  done,  she  is 
booked  to  do  it.  This  gives  her  satis- 
faction. Certainly  she  does  not  earn 
money  enough  to  suit  her.  But  if  she 
cannot  make  more  she  doesn't  mean  to 
take  less,  and  is  ready  to  try  conclu- 
sions with  a  light  heart. 

In  all  probability  she  has  not  been  to 
school  since  she  was  thirteen  years  old. 
Since  then  her  education  has  been  con- 
ducted by  experience  and  the  news- 
paper. Neither  is  an  inefficient  teacher. 
On  the  contrary,  so  ably  has  this  been 
done  that  her  mind  is  a  storehouse  of 
facts  that  make  her  valuable  frequently 
for  purposes  of  reference  to  people  who 
have  been  through  college.  Her  expe- 
rience directs  her  mind  toward  matters 
of  public  importance,  and  these  include 
how  public  men  have  stood  with  regard 
to  them.  Not  infrequently  she  has  had 
the  career  of  some  legislator  assigned 
by  her  organization  to  her  watchful  eye. 
Whatever  has  at  any  time  engrossed 
the  public  mind  she  is  informed  about. 


When  she  turns  at  a  strike  meeting 
and  asks  your  opinion  about  the  restric- 
tion of  immigration,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  musical  glasses, 
nor  has  she  loaded  up  with  information 
in  order  to  unload  it  upon  somebody 
else.  You  have  no  opinion,  and  it  is 
worth  while  to  frankly  admit  it,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  her  opinion  and  how  she 
got  it.  She  was  a  shirt-maker.  The 
girls  had  the  trade  in  their  own  hands, 
and  made  good  wages.  First  one  black 
man  got  in,  and  he  brought  his  brother 
and  his  son.  Pretty  soon  the  room 
was  half-filled  with  men  in  shiny  clothes 
and  big  black  beards,  who  brought 
their  relations.  The  girls  first  object- 
ed because  they  made  the  factory  towel 
so  black  with  their  dirty  hands.  After 
that  the  girls  brought  their  own  towels, 
but  the  black  men  seemed  to  choke  up 
the  room  and  swallow  all  the  air.  Then 
work  began  to  give  out  ;  the  black- 
bearded  men  were  taking  it  home  to  do 
nights  when  their  wives  and  daughters 
could  help  them.  The  old  people  and 
the  little  children,  who  could  do  nothing 
else,  pulled  out  the  bastings.  The  boss 
found  he  could  get  his  work  done 
cheaper  and  save  in  rent  and  fuel.  At 
last  prices  were  cut  until  the  girls 
might  as  well  strike  or  starve.  They 
struck. 

It  is  irrelevant  but  instructive  to 
know  that  they  made  a  gallant  fight 
and  lost.  The  black -bearded  men  came 
in  greater  force  and  took  all  the  work 
home  ;  the  factory  was  given  up,  the 
girls  thrown  out  of  work.  Thus  was 
the  question  of  immigration  pressed 
upon  them.  It  was  discussed  privately 
in  their  union,  and  publicly  at  Cooper 
Union.  To  talk  about  it  was  like  talk- 
ing about  any  other  question  pertinent 
and  personal.  The  arguments  were 
those  familiar  ;  but  one  may  be  men- 
tioned. Every  working-girl  born  in 
this  country  is  an  American — Irish- 
American,  German  -  American  are  not 
terms  she  uses ;  she  may  go  without  a 
meal,  but  her  birthright  forbids  her  to 
content  herself   with  black  bread  and 
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coffee  like  the  black  -  bearded  men. 
During  a  great  strike  in  a  neighboring 
thread-mill  the  complaint  was  bitter 
against  the  imported  Scotch  girls,  who 
wore  shawls  on  the  head  and  took 
their  places.  American  girls  eat  meat 
and  wear  bonnets.  This  is  neither  van- 
ity nor  gormandizing,  but  a  sense  of  that 
decorous,  orderly  mode  of  life  that  be- 
comes the  free  people  of  a  free  country. 
Of  this  the  immigration  laws  tend  to 
deprive  her,  and  her  patriotic  instincts 
rebel. 

In  other  matters  she  is  instructed  in 
like  manner.  No  university  education 
is  more  costly.  Eight  years  ago  she 
began  to  entertain  views  on  convict 
labor,  after  a  now  historic  strike,  disas- 
trous both  to  employers  and  employed. 
This  strike  shows  so  many  of  the  chiv- 
alrous, picturesque,  economic,  and  in- 
sidious features  of  a  labor  contest  that 
it  is  worth  relating  it  somewhat  in 
detail.  A  newly  imported  superintend- 
ent, desiring  to  show  his  zeal  by  in- 
creasing the  firm's  profits,  cut  down  the 
wages  of  the  cutters.  The  cutters,  men, 
and  well  organized,  struck.  The  oper- 
ators were  hundreds  of  girls,  unorgan- 
ized. To  render  the  strike  effective  it 
was  necessary  that  they,  too,  should  go 
out.  Behind  them  were  the  ironers, 
eighty  strong  -  armed  women  with  a 
good  union.  One  of  the  offices  of  a 
union  is  to  know  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket. The  situation  did  not  warrant  the 
reduction,  and  the  ironers  attempted 
to  rally  the  girls  to  the  defence  of  the 
men.  The  superintendent  posted  a 
notice  of  petty  restrictions  to  the  iron- 
ers at  this  juncture.  It  was  scarcely 
posted  when  one,  now  the  historic 
leader  of  the  revolt,  laid  down  her  iron, 
sat  down  on  her  ironing  -  table  with 
folded  arms  and  swinging  feet.  In  an 
instant  eighty  women  were  sitting  on 
tables  with  folded  arms  and  swinging 
feet.  The  superintendent  came  up  and 
removed  the  offending  paper,  but  it  was 
too  late  ;  the  spirit  of  revolt  had  spread  ; 
the  girls  went  out,  and  the  ironers  were 
locked  out.  The  proprietor  was  kind, 
everybody  had  been  "lad  to  work  for 
him.  But  he  was  more  remote  than 
the  president.  The  strike  lasted  for 
months,  the  firm  never  recovered  its 
custom,  its  name  is  now  effaced  from 


the  business  of  the  country  ;  the  prisons 
and  the  houses  of  mercy  came  forward 
with  cheap  bids  for  the  ironing,  and  the 
laundry  work  of  the  town  was  practi- 
cally transferred  to  institutions. 

Nothing  has  tended  more  directly  to 
weaken  allegiance  to  the  church  than 
that  religious  houses  were  permitted  to 
use  their  unfortunates  to  interfere  with 
the  wage-earning  power  of  honest  work- 
men. In  the  case  of  the  State  what  the 
ironers  experienced,  so  also  have  the 
shoefitters  and  the  overall  -  makers. 
But  also  in  the  case  of  the  State  the 
working-girl  has  seen  the  ingenuous 
little  ballot  put  an  end  to  convict  labor 
in  the  prisons,  and  the  lesson,  as  it  per- 
tains to  her  welfare,  has  not  been  un- 
heeded. The  typical  working-girl  is  a 
good  deal  of  a  politician.  If  she  was 
not  the  backbone  she  was  the  spinal- 
cord  of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society,  and 
Mr.  Henry  George  has  a  fine  follow- 
ing in  her  ranks.  She  is  up  in  ward 
politics,  and  calls  Jim,  Mike,  and  Bar- 
ney by  their  first  names.  But  her  in- 
terest is  farther-reaching.  She  goes 
to  hear  speeches  at  Cooper  Union, 
and  has  views  on  tariff  reform.  Some- 
times she  works  out  economic  prob- 
lems in  her  own  way. 

A  group  of  boxmakers  were  talk- 
ing about  the  flattering  messages  sent 
by  the  uptown  ladies  to  two  girls  of 
a  working-girls'  club  who  were  doing 
the  janitor's  work  so  that  her  wages 
could  be  saved  for  the  club.  Finally, 
one  girl  said  she  wasn't  so  sure  about 
it  being  a  good  thing.  Girls  who 
worked  hard  all  day,  she  thought, 
ought  not  to  be  taking  on  more  work 
after  hours.  Besides,  there  was  Mrs. 
Flanagan,  who  needed  the  money. 
Sometimes  it  seemed  almost  wrong  to 
save  money. 

This  made  a  great  outcry.  If  there 
was  one  lesson  that  was  eloquently 
dwelt  on  at  the  club  it  was  that  of  econ- 
omy, the  virtue  of  saving.  The  girls 
were  learning  dressmaking  so  that  they 
could  make  their  own  dresses,  and 
millinery,  that  they  might  trim  their 
own  bonnets.  This  they  pointed  out. 
But  the  other  girl  said  it  seemed  to 
her  it  would  be  almost  better  to  be 
doing  overwork,  for  then  she  could 
give  her  clothes  to  some  other  girl  to 
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niake  and  she  could  be  earning  too. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  the  best  thing 
in  the  world  would  be  to  have  every- 
body earning  more.  That  would  be 
better  than  to  have  a  few  saving  money. 

"But  everybody  knows  that  the  way 
to  get  rich  is  to  save  money.  There 
was  Peter  Cooper,  Mr.  Stewart,  and  Mr. 
Astor.    That  was  the  way  they  did." 

"  That  is  wThat  everybody  tells  us," 
persisted  the  other  girl ;  "  but  I  don't 
believe  they  got  rich  by  sticking  to 
saving.  I  get  along  better  than  I  used 
to.  There  was  a  time  when  I  never 
had  more  than  one  dress  a  year,  and  I 
would  contrive  until  I  would  get  a  blue 
ribbon  for  my  waist,  and  another  for 
my  neck,  and  one  for  my  hair.  Al- 
though you  may  say  I  couldn't  afford 
them,  I'll  never  forget  the  pleasure  the 
ribbons  gave  me." 

The  girls  didn't  agree  to  this  at  all. 
They  loved  ribbons,  of  course,  but  every- 
body agreed  that  ribbons  were  not  only 
an  extravagance,  but  a  foolish  extrava- 
gance. The  other  girl  said  she  was  not 
so  sure  of  that,  for  in  a  far-off  wTay  she 
was  helping  to  keep  the  girls  who  made 
the  ribbons.      She  liked  to  think  that. 

"  But  you  can't  be  right,  Maggie," 
said,  in  painful  hesitation,  a  girl  who 
especially  loved  to  decorate  herself. 
"  Nobody  talks  that  way.  Everybody 
says  we  must  save.  If  you  put  money 
in  banks  and  let  it  lie,  when  you  have 
enough  you  can  live  on  the  interest  of 
the  money." 

The  girl  called  Maggie  said  that  might 
be  well  enough  for  some  people,  but 
most  folks  had  to  hustle  if  they  wanted 
money,  and  a  good  sight  hadn't  any- 
thing to  hustle  about. 

"  I  was  up  to  Cooper  Union  to  a  polit- 
ical meeting  this  fall,"  she  continued, 
"  and  a  man  there  said  that  the  trouble 
was,  everybody  was  doing  too  much. 
The  factories  wrere  so  full  that  there 
was  not  enough  people  to  buy  what  they 
made  ;  so  the  stock  stood  and  rotted, 
and  the  men  wTho  owned  it  failed." 

"  That's  true,"  said  another  girl,  "  for 
after  the  season  closed  my  boss  had  his 
lofts  stacked  with  cloaks  fairly  rotted, 
and  we  were  laid  off  for  months." 

"  But  it  wasn't  because  there  wasn't 
enough  people  to  buy  the  cloaks,  but 
because  they  couldn't  buy  them.     NowT, 


if  I  could  earn  more  I  would  have  been 
one  of  his  customers  myself.  I  needed 
a  cloak." 

"  But  what  would  you  have  us  do, 
Maggie,  if  we're  not  to  be  savin' 
money  ?  " 

"  I'm  not  saying  that  exactly.  I'm 
only  sayin'  that  I  believe  in  doin',  not 
savin'.  I'm  not  setting  the  world  right. 
Only  if  I  had  my  way  none  of  us 
would  have  to  work  so  long  and  so  hard, 
and  then  there  would  be  more  work 
for  everybody  ;  and  then  everybody 
could  earn  and  everybody  spend  ;  and 
everybody  would  have  to  keep  on  work- 
ing, earning,  spending,  and  round  and 
round  we  wTould  all  go  working,  earn- 
ing, spending.  Of  course,  some  people 
would  not  get  so  very  rich,  but  we  would 
all  be  better  off;  and  as  we  all  kept 
going  around,  working,  earning,  spend- 
ing, I  believe  we  would  get  lifted  higher 
up,  as  if  we  were  all  riding  along  on 
the  thread  of  a  screw." 

This  actual  but  incidental  conversa- 
tion illustrates  how  the  circumstances 
of  the  New  York  working-girl's  life  lead 
her  to  the  consideration  of  subjects  that 
are  not  usually  forced  uj)on  the  magical 
period  of  youth.  Occasionally  they  go 
deeper  than  the  conclusions  of  experi- 
ence. One  class  in  political  economy, 
held  at  Cooper  Union,  is  recalled.  There 
may  have  been  others.  The  girl  thrown 
out  of  work  because  her  factory  has 
been  closed  by  a  trust,  has  her  atten- 
tion drawn  to  this  newT  engine  of  dis- 
may ;  and  there  are  plenty  of  orators  at 
Golden  Rule  Hall,  if  more  pretentious 
places  are  wanting,  to  stimulate,  if  not 
satisfy,  inquiry.  The  educational  value 
of  a  union  is  not  usually  dwelt  upon. 
Some  organizations  are  avowedly  edu- 
cational. 

One  scene  is  recalled.  It  took  place 
during  the  feather  strike,  wThen  a  well- 
known  woman  in  the  educational  world 
was  to  address  the  girls.  She  began 
brusquely :  "You  talk  about  your  rights. 
You  have  no  rights."  Such  toying  wTith 
abstract  propositions  was  not  above  the 
comprehension  of  the  girls.  But  the 
lady  soon  left  the  well-worn  paths  of 
easy  generalization  for  the  more  dan- 
gerous ground  of  the  specific.  The 
chief  concern  of  the  wTorking-girl  should 
be  not  wages  but  to  do  good  work.     It 
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In   Front  of  a  Box  Factory  in   Hester  Street  at  Six  O'clock. 


was  impossible  to  get  any  sort  of  work 
properly  done.  This  difficulty  she  illus- 
trated by  the  unceremonious  ripping 
of  some  shop-made  article  of  her  own. 
From  thence  she  proceeded  to  comment 
on  their  feminine  tendency  to  dress, 
and  to  lay  down  plain  directions  for 
spending  their  money. 

The  audience  stirred  uneasily.  Be- 
fore she  was  seated  half  a  dozen  girls 
were  on  their  feet.  A  shirtmaker,  with 
flashing  eyes  and  incisive  speech,  gained 
the  floor.  "You  say  we  have  no  rights. 
What  rights  have  you  that  we  haven't 
got  ?  You  are  better  dressed,  have 
more  learning  and  more  money  than  we 
have.  But  these  things  give  you  no 
more  right  to  come  down  here  and  tell 
us  what  we  shall  wear,  and  how  we 
shall  spend  our  money,  than  we  have  to 
go  uptown  and  tell  you  how  you  shall 
spend  your  money  and  what  you  shall 
put  on.  You  complain  about  the  rip- 
ping of  your  gown.  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  the  life  of  the  girl  that 
sewed  that  seam  ?  I  wonder  what  sort 
of  work  you  would  do  on  bread  and  tea, 
or  a  chocolate  eclair  to  stifle  your  hun- 
ger? You  know  all  about  books.  I 
don't ;  but  I  know  that  you  can't  do 
good  work  on  an  empty  stomach.  Let 
Vol.  XX.— 5-j 


us  have  fair  wages,  so  that  we  can  feed 
ourselves  properly,  and  we  will  give  you 
good  work." 

Xo  attempt  is  made  here  to  render 
the  rude  eloquence  with  which  these 
things  were  said ;  but  when  the  girl 
ceased,  flushed  and  breathless,  uptown 
and  downtown  broke  into  cheers.  The 
first  speaker  was  a  large-minded  woman, 
and  hastened  to  take  the  girl's  hand 
and  assure  her  that  her  heart  was  right 
if  her  words  had  been  misplaced.  Such 
girls  are  not  among  the  legions  of  the 
Working-Girls'  Clubs.  The  well-mean- 
ing women  who  are  prepared  to  tell  the 
working-girl  everything — what  books 
she  shall  read,  and  to  see  that  she  is 
"washed  be'ind  the  ears,"  fail  to  under- 
stand how  little  such  advice  is  needed. 
After  a  lecture  of  this  sort  before  the 
Working- Women's  Society  from  a  wom- 
an earnestly  desiring  to  be  of  benefit  to 
a  number  of  working-girls  whom  she 
was  invited  to  meet,  a  feather-worker 
said  : 

'•How  astonished  would  that  lady  be 
if  she  heard  the  girls  that  curl  feathers 
at  our  table.  "We  have  such  a  good 
time.  We  talk  about  books  that  we 
read — good  books  that  she  seems  to 
think  we  know  nothing  about.     We  talk 
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about  the  theatres,  and  newspapers,  and 
the  things  that  go  on  about  town.  We 
may  use  bad  grammar,  and  our  speech 
is  rough,  but  it  is  never  vulgar,  as  she 
seems  to  think,  or  she  would  never  say 
the  things  that  she  has  just  said  to  us." 
The  typical  working-girl  belongs  to  a 
union,  or  a  local  assembly  of  the  Knights 
of  Labor.  A  union  is  the  most  absolute 
of  democracies.  Even  in  "  mixed  un- 
ions," as  the  organization  of  both  men 
and  women  are  called,  the  woman  has 
the  same  right  of  speech  and  office  as 
the  man.  She  has,  per- 
haps, been  presiding  of- 
ficer, wielded  the  gavel 
and  served  out  parlia- 
mentary rulings  to  the 
men.  All  this  is  favor- 
able to  her  self-respect ; 
the  girl  takes  pride  in 
her  station,  and  to  her 
condescension  finds  no 
reasonable  basis.  When 
the  up-town  ladies  take 
off  their  good  clothes 
and  address  her  as  "sis- 
ter," she  accepts  it  good- 
1  mm o redly  as  a  sort  of 
pose;   but    she   would 


feminine  adornments,  that  she  might 
get  a  hint  for  a  new  gown  she  has  in 
her  own  eye.  Nor  has  she  an}'  craving 
for  sweetness  and  light  as  it  is  diffused 
through  the  medium  of  calisthenics, 
palms  in  blue -and -white  pots,  and 
China  silk  curtains. 

A  committee  looking  up  statistics  of 
wages  in  the  trades  visited  one  of  these 
centres  for  the  dissemination  of  refin- 
ing1 influences.  Some  young  girls  were 
through   a   musical    drill.     The 


going 


fair  -  haired 


college 


rather  see  some  gracious 


Knows   a   lot   about    local   politics 


girl  who  was  in 
charge  came  forward. 
The  questions  were  ad- 
dressed with  propriety 
to  her,  as  in  many  of  the 
clubs,  at  that  time,  it 
was  found  that  conver- 
sation about  trade  mat- 
ters was  not  allowed. 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know,"  the  young  wom- 
an said. 

"What  trades  do 
your  girls  work  at? 
May  we  ask  them  ?  " 

"  Certainly,"  was  the 
amiable  reply.  "We 
never  ask  the  girls  any- 
thing about  outside  mat- 
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tiers,"  she  added,  as  if  a  principle  were 
involved.  The  girls  were  asked,  and  an- 
swered freely,  but  their  fair-haired  pa- 
tron was  plainly  anxious  to  get  back  to 
her  woven  paces.  One  of  the  commit- 
tee, a  boxmaker,  looked  on  curiously. 

"  Why  do  they  do  that  ?  "  She  was 
told  it  was  a  species  of  feminine  danc- 
ing. 

••  And  she  takes  the  trouble  to  teach 
them  that,  and  doesn't  know  whether 
those  girls  have  homes,  or  anything 
about  their  real  lives.  That's  what  I 
call  sugar-coating  poverty." 

The  same  views  were  commonly  ex- 
pressed, and  sometimes  more  bitterly, 
as  if  there  was  a  conspiracy  abroad  to 
make  working -people  contented  with 
their  lot.  In  every  case  it  is  just  to 
the  working  -  girl  to  say  that  these 
views  were  prompted  by  the  apparent 
indifference  to  such  vital  matters  as 
wages  and  conditions  of  work.  "Let 
us  have  fair  wages,  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  us."'  they  said,  im- 
patiently. The  time  was  inauspicious. 
To  the  cigarette  -  girls'  strike,  to  the 
shirtniakers'  strike,  had  succeeded  the 
feather-workers'  trouble.  So  frivolous 
an  article  as  ostrich  feathers  had  been 
the    source  of   one  of   the  largest  and 


best-paying  industries'  in  town.  For 
several  years  each  season  had  seen  a 
cut.  until  a  day's  work  scarcely  fur- 
nished a  living.  The  energetic  girls 
pieced  out  their  wages  by  night -work, 
but  several  girls  had  ruined  their  eyes 
working  on  black  feathers,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  the  shops  was  that  night- 
work  demoralized  the  trade,  the  strong 
and  selfish  prospering  at  the  expense 
of  the  weak.  The  season  opened  with 
another  cut.  The  state  of  the  trade 
demanded  it,  so  they  were  told.  This 
to  the  girls,  who  knew  that  feather 
boas  had  "come  in,"  did  not  seem  rea- 
sonable ;  moreover  they  attached  im- 
portance to  the  fast  time  the  boss's 
horses  were  making  that  they  read  of  in 
the  daily  papers.  They  liked  the  boss, 
and  were  glad  when  he  gave  the  dust 
to  everybody  on  the  road.  But.  plainly, 
the  horses  were  costing  too  much  :  they 
could  not  support  the  expei 

Two  girls  wrote  to  the  Working- 
Women's  Society  a  despairing  cry  for 
help.  It  was  offered.  Two  members 
volunteered  to  distribute  the  hastily 
printed  "  call  "  to  a  conference  of 
feather  -  workers.  Those  who  have 
never  stood  picket,  nor  handed  out  cir- 
culars  in    the    shadow   of  a  disaffected 
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factory,  with  the  chance  of  being  in- 
vited by  the  police  to  "  move  on,"  have 
failed  to  experience  moments  of  glee- 
ful terror  that  stirs  the  blood  like  a 
tonic.  The  girls  came  out,  took  the 
white  missives  slipped  into  their  hands, 
and  read  them  after  they  had  turned 
the  corner.  Their  indifference  was 
discouraging  ;  but  by  six  o'clock  the 
rooms  were  jammed.  The  firm  was  in- 
terceded with  by  women  not  connected 
with  the  trades,  but  without  avail. 
Here  occurred  a  curious  entanglement, 
which  illustrates  what  a  complex  creat- 
ure is  woman  and  how  constant  a  fac- 
tor is  sex.  It  was  well  known  by  the 
girls  that  the  situation  would  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  rival  houses  to  "  down" 
the  boss,  who  had  always  laid  down 
the  law  in  his  union — that  of  the  em- 
ployers. They  liked  his  bluff,  burly 
ways,  his  friendly  address,  and,  as  was 
said,  took  an  interest  in  his  fast  horses 
as  an  indulgent  mother  does  in  the 
long-tailed  hobby  of  a  spoiled  child. 
They  did  not  mean  the  trade  should 
leave  him  any  more  than  that  they 
would  suffer  their  own  grievance.  It 
was  necessary  to  get  all  the  girls  out. 
How  could  they  be  reached?     It  was 
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only  common  prudence  not  to  talk  to 
them  on  the  street. 

The  feather  -  curlers  are  the  aristo- 
crats of  the  trade.  What  the  feather- 
curlers  would  do  all  the  feather-work- 
ers would  do.  Now  the  feather-curlers 
have  to  have  sharp  knives.  This  is 
done  at  various  little  shops  in  the 
neighborhood.  The  girls  leave  them 
at  night,  and  get  them  in  the  morning. 
A  descent  was  made  on  these  little 
shops  in  the  early  morning,  and  each 
girl's  knife  wrapped  in  one  of  those 
blood-stirring  appeals  that  are  part  of 
the  literature  of  strikes.  The  ruse  was 
successful.  House  after  house  came 
out ;  the  feather-working  industry  was 
paralyzed.  The  girls  formed  a  strong 
union.  Women  from  uptown  offered 
their  services  ;  meetings  were  held  ; 
money  was  subscribed  ;  a  benefit  was 
given.  The  pinches  of  poverty  were 
scarcely  felt  in  the  excitement,  in  the 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  the  bosses  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  Arbitration,  and 
in  the  accounts  of  the  beauty,  elo- 
quence, and  prominence  of  the  feather- 
workers  so  generously  parcelled  out  by 
the  chivalrous  young  reporters. 

Such  are  among  the  mitigating  in- 
fluences of  a  strike  ;  there  are  proud 
functions  that  possess  less  advantages 
in  some  respects.  That  in  the  struggle 
of  wage-winning  some  personal  satisfac- 
tion may  be  snatched  is  only  incidental 
to  a  struggle  altogether  serious.  The 
employers  made  overtures  and  the  con- 
clusion of  the  feather-workers'  strike 
was,  from  every  point  of  view,  a  pictu- 
resque and  significant  accomplishment. 
For  days  two  high  contracting  parties 
met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Working- 
Women's  Society,  the  one  a  committee 
from  the  Feather  -  Girls'  Union,  the 
other  a  committee  from  the  Association 
of  Feather  Manufacturers,  arranging 
the  scale  of  prices  under  which  the 
girls  would  go  back  to  work.  This 
went  into  every  branch  of  a  complicate 
trade  in  which  the  variation  of  a  frac- 
tion of  a  cent  meant  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  employer.  There  were  de- 
bates and  arguments ;  point  after  point 
was  stoutly  contested  ;  yet  so  thorough 
and  accurate  was  the  girls'  knowledge 
of  the  trade  that  the  schedule  estab- 
lished by  them  was  practically  accepted. 
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Night-work  was  abolished,  the  agree- 
ment ratified  by  both  parties,  and  the 
strike  called  oft!  In  almost  every  trade 
the  management  of  these  details  would 
fall  to  men.  But  the  feather  trade  is  a 
woman's  industry,  and  that  a  handful 
of  girls,  a  few  weeks  before  working 
each  for  herself,  could  so  quickly  and 
intelligently  enter  into  deliberations  of 
such  moment,  shows  something  of  the 
mental  discipline  and  unconscious  edu- 
cation that  take  the  place  of  schools  in 
the  working-girl's  life. 

When  the  amendment  to  the  Factory 
Law  was  passed  providing  for  women 
inspectors,  one  of  the  first  appointments 
was  a  boxmaker.  She  had  left  school 
at  thirteen,  and,  excepting  a  few  months 
at  night-school,  had  no  other  education 
than  that  given  by  her  trade  and  the 
newspaper  to  which  she  gave  flatter- 
ing attention.  The  distance  between  a 
boxmaker  earning  eight  dollars  a  week 
and  a  State  official  makes  a  dizzy  leap. 
Her  new  duties  brought  her  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  great  corporations, 
the  clerical  landlords,  the  manufactur- 


ing magnates,  as  well  as  familiar  with 
the  humble  dens  of  the  sweaters  ;  they 
involved  not  only  the  enforcement  of 
the  law,  and  sometimes  legal  proceed- 
ings, but  discretion,  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  large  measures  of  that 
sense  miscalled  common.  Such  an  ar- 
ticle as  this  would  indeed  be  lacking  if 
it  failed  to  discover  the  uprightness 
and  thoroughness  with  which  this  work- 
ing-girl has  performed  the  duties  of 
her  new  estate,  and  the  high  esteem 
and  respect  in  which  she  is  held  by  her 
chief  and  those  with  whom  she  has  had 
to  do. 

The  sense  of  power  that  has  accom- 
panied these  changes,  among  its  varied 
influences,  gives  the  factory-girl  a  dig- 
nity of  character  that  the  unorganized 
saleswoman  cannot  match  among  her 
more  attractive  surroundings.  A  man 
prominent  in  labor  matters  says  that  in 
time  of  trouble  there  is  no  loyalty  that 
compares  with  that  of  the  working-girl  ; 
she  stands  firmest  ;  stays  out  longest ; 
is  le"ss  amenable  to  those  insidious  influ- 
ences that  are  the  most  fatal  with  which 
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the  working-people  have  to  contend. 
A  gentleman,  whose  opinions  a  number 
of  centuries  have  thought  worthy  re- 
spectful consideration,  has  said  that 
under  the  same  circumstances  men  and 
women  will  act  pretty  much  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  suspected  that  the  ethics 
of  women  are  influenced  somewhat  by 
their  physique.  The  human  impulses 
are  the  same  ;  and  working-girls  stand- 
ing picket  in  a  strike  have  been  known 
to  use  arguments  of  force  as  the  men 
sometimes  do.  An  outsider  can  scarcely 
comprehend  the  complexity  of  emotions, 
casuistry,  personal  reasons,  abstract 
propositions,  and  sense  of  the  pictu- 
resque that  have  combined  to  bring 
forth  the  word  "  scab."  When  in  a 
turbulent  meeting  a  peacemaker  rises 
to  say,  "  I  don't  think  it  very  polite 
for  one  lady  to  call  another  lady  a 
scab,"  the  speech  has  no  humor  except 
to  one  in  some  remote  mental  perspec- 
tive.- Others  bend  their  heads  to  escape 
the  fast  flying  words,  praying  that  they 
may  be  averted. 

The  daughters  of  the  black-bearded 
men  who  carried  dismay  among  the 
American  girls  in  the  eighties  take  to 
organization  like  ducks  to  water,  as  in- 
deed do  now  their  fathers.     The  Rus- 


sian, Pole,  Bohemian,  who  can  speak  no 
other  English  word,  can  say  "  union." 
The  union  of  the  Hebrew  girls,  allied 
to  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Tailors,  is 
the  largest  and  most  prominent  in  town. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  undersized, 
and  it  is  worth  a  journey  to  some  ill- 
smelling  hall  on  the  East  Side  to  see 
some  mite  of  a  creature  in  a  trim  ma- 
tronly gown  and  a  Psyche  knot  address 
a  mass  of  wild-looking,  excited  men. 

One  of  the  perplexities  of  the  web  in 
which  both  working-men  and  working- 
women  are  together  ensnared,  is  that 
they  who  should  be  natural  allies  are  in- 
dustrial enemies.  The  organization  of 
women  into  their  unions  on  the  part  of 
men,  these  alliances  offensive  and  de- 
fensive, are  not  prompted  by  chivalry, 
the  natural  impulse  of  the  -strong  to- 
ward the  weak,  but  by  self-preservation. 
The  argument  is  brief  and  conclusive. 
Women  at  cheaper  wrages  are  used  to 
cheapen  the  labor  of  men.  Organize 
women,  insist  on  equal  wages  for  them, 
and  brawn  will  tell.  Machinery  is  on 
the  side  of  the  women.  The  type-set- 
ting machines,  responsive  as  the  piano 
to  her  nimble  fingers,  at  this  moment 
illustrate  the  situation.  The  incidental 
fact  that  when  she  goes  out  to  lunch 
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she  returns,  and  on   Monday  morning  for   the    children   and  the    house.      At 

she  is  in  her  place,  is  in  her  favor.     The  these  meetings  the  labor  question,  from 

working  -  girls    themselves,  forced  into  whatever  point  of  view  it  was   consid- 

this  unnatural  antagonism,  are  on  the  ered,  returned  by  one  road  or  another 


side  of  the  men.  The  les- 
sons of  experience  have  been 
too  searching.  There  was  a 
strike,  or  perhaps  a  lock-out. 
A  father  goes  out  with  the 
men ;  the  girls  take  their 
places  at  lower  wages ;  a 
daughter  is  one  of  the  girls  ; 
perhaps,  too.  the  wife.  The 
women  are  now  the  bread- 
winners. The  man  can  get 
no  woft  ;  at  length  the 
strike  fund  is  exhausted,  and  he  is  sup- 
ported by  the  women.  At  first  this 
touches  sorely  the  spirit  of  the  man  ; 
but  in  receiving  money  from  others,  it 
is  only  the  first  step  that  costs.  At  last 
he  comes  to  them  for  money  for  his 
beer,  and  then  to  demand  it  as  his  right. 
There  are  family  quarrels ;  the  girl 
comes  to  look  down  on  her  father,  the 
wife  to  scorn  her  husband  ;  the  house- 
hold is  neglected  while  the  women  are 
at  work,  the  peace  and  comfort  of  the 
family  is  destroyed.  This 
is  not  an  imaginary  situ- 
ation, it  is  the  tragedy 
of  countless  homes. 

Pythagoras  Hall,  just 
off  the  Bowery,  was  ded- 
icated to  Labor  and  the 
Muses.  Nor  was  the 
goddess  of  Deportment 
forgotten.  'Gents  will 
please  take  off  their  hats 
when  they  are  dancing 
with  the  ladies,"  used  to 
be  one  of  her  reminders 
on  a  black  and  white 
placard,  that  he  who 
danced  might  read. 
Here,  in  packed  meet- 
ings, to  which  no  man 
was  allowed,  working- women  from  every 


A  Type  of  the   Born  and   Bred 
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Margaret  Finn,  Factory   Insoector 


to  this.  If  it  is  a  question 
of  child  labor,  it  is  bad  for 
the  child,  but  it  tends  to 
drag  down  men's  w  a  g  e  s . 
For  married  women  to  work 
in  the  trades  is  almost  im- 
moral :  they  should  attend 
to  their  homes  and  their 
children.  The  severe  labor, 
the  long  hours,  the  nervous 
strain  on  the  growing  girls 
exhausts  their  vitality  and 
unfits  them  to  be  wives  and  mothers. 
And  oh,  the  pathos  and  despair  of  a 
situation  that  continues  to  crowd  wom- 
en into  the  ranks  of  the  workers  and 
to  lower  the  wage-earning  power  of  the 
men  until  marriage  becomes  more  and 
more  an  impossibility  to  both. 

From  time  to  time  the  uptown  wom- 
en came  to  these  meetings  to  urge 
the  working-girls  to  leave  the  factories 
and  go  into  domestic  service.  There 
were  many  reasons  why  they  were  dis- 
inclined to  this.  Girls 
used  to  regular  hours 
and  jn-esciibed  duties 
objected  to  the  irregular 
hours  and  desultory  du- 
ties of  the  household. 
Better  scanty  food,  a 
hard  bed,  and  personal 
freedom,  than  material 
comforts  and  only  every 
other  Sunday  out.  It 
may  be  dearly  bought 
to  be  one's  own  mistress 
and  to  go  and  come  at 
will,  but  these  are  pos- 
3<  --ions  not  to  be  rashly 
sold.  But  hearken  to 
the  final,  the  conclusive 
answer. 
"  The  men   whom   we   may  hope    to 


--. 


part  of  town,  when  the  days  were  very    marry  will  not  visit  us  in  other  people's 
black  for  them,  met  and  talked  over  the    kitchens." 


There  is  no  impression  more  difficult 
to  efface  from  the  minds  of  the  well- 
intentioned  women  than  that  the  en- 
trance of  girls  into  industrial  pursuits 
lowers  their  moral  standard.  This  is 
not  always  formulated  thus  plainly,  but 
earns  the  money  and  the  woman  cares     it  is  implied   in  their  efforts  to  mitigate 


matters  that  pressed  them  so  nearly. 
However  other  women  from  whatever 
point  of  view  come  to  regard  marriage, 
the  rank  of  the  working- women  are 
solid  for  husbands  and  homes.  The 
ideal    state    is    one    in   which   the   man 
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the  conditions  of 
women  working 
for  their  weekly 
wages.  If  they 
establish  a  com- 
fortable boarding- 
house  or  lodging- 
house,  they  set  up 
moral  safeguards 
frequently  so  rig- 
orous that  self- 
respecting  girls  re- 
fuse to  enter  them. 
If  they  organize 
classes  for  recrea- 
tion or  improve- 
ment, it  is  consid- 
ered quite  within 
their  province  to 
address  these 
classes  with  words 
of  warning  a  n  d 
personal  advice 
that  it  would  be 
considered  impertinence  to  address  to 
girls  in  other  walks  of  life.  If  they  de- 
sire to  get  legislation  in  behalf  of  work- 
ing-girls at  Albany,  it  is  the  moral  as- 
pect that  is  urged  out  of  all  proportion 
of  the  legitimate  reasons  in  its  sup- 
port. The  alliance  between  poverty 
and  crime  is  by  no  means  exclusive. 

The  fact  that  a  girl  spends  nine 
hours  a  day  in  a  factory  working  for 
her  daily  bread  is  an 
argument  in  her  fa- 
vor as  against  Satan 
and  all  his  works. 

This  is  not  an  un- 
supported assertion. 
From  the  investiga- 
tions made  by  the 
United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Labor, 
both  in  this  country 
and  Europe,  it  ap- 
pears, according  to 
the  official  reports  of 
the  prison  authori- 
ties, that  in  Manches- 
ter out  of  fifty  wom- 
en only  eight  came 
from  factories,  while 
twenty  -  nine  came  ^/ 
from  domestic  ser- 
vice. From  the  in- 
vestigations   of    M . 


Esther  Friedman,  of  the   Executive   Board. 


Reybaud,  in  France,  he  reports  a  de- 
creasing criminal  list  in  a  constantly 
increasing  factory  population.  From 
the  police  records  of  Fall  City,  one  of 
the  largest  manufacturing  centres  in 
this  country,  the  operatives,  who  are  38 
per  cent,  of  the  population,  supply  only 
33  per  cent,  of  the  arrests.  In  Lynn, 
the  shoe  factories,  which  furnish  28  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  supply  but  22 
per  cent,  of  the  arrests.     The  factory 

population    of 
Lowell,  which  is 
30   per    cent,    of 
the    whole,    fur- 
nishes bu#22  per 
cent,    of   the   ar- 
rests.     These 
facts    are   repre- 
sentative.   Regu- 
lar   employment 
is    conducive    to 
regular    living, 
and  as  a  rule  does 
not   harmonize 
with     intemper- 
ance   and   crime. 
These   investiga- 
tions,  carried 
more  particularly 
into  the  lives  of 
working  -  women, 
only  resulted   in 
the  same  conclu- 
sions   borne    out    by 
the  police  of  twenty- 
two   cities   in   which 
inquiry   was    made. 
In  this  city  it  is  prop- 
er to  add  that  by  far 
the    largest    propor- 
tion of  women  seek- 
ing the  hospitalities 
of   such   institutions 
as   the  Nursery  and 
Child's  Hospital  are 
not   from    factories 
but    from    domestic 
service.     The  aver- 
ages of  women  work- 
ing in  factories  and 
shops  barely,  in  the 
best  of  times,  reach 
$5   a   week.     "It   is 
easy    enough    to    be 
virtuous  on  five  thou- 
sand   a    year,"    Mrs. 
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Rawdon  Crawley  once  remarked,  but 
that  the  working-girl  must  dress  and 
maintain  herself  on  $5  a  week,  discloses 
an  integrity  of  character  for  which  she 
has  not  had  credit. 

The  vice  of  the  working-girl  is  sus- 
picion. Distrust  is  fostered  in  the 
trades.  A  new  superintendent  puts  her 
on  piece-work.  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter ;  she  is  a  clever  work-woman.  But 
the  work  gives  out.  She  is  laid  on°  a 
half -da  v.  a  day,  two  days.  She  discov- 
ers  that  the  work  is  sent  out  of  town  to 
women  in  their  homes  who  can  afford  to 
work  for  less  prices.  She  can  have  the 
work  if  she  will  work  at  their  rates. 
Or  she  discovers  she  is  working  on 
high-grade  work  for  low-grade  prices; 
the  numbers  by  which  the  grades  are 
known  have  been  changed.  A  shrewd 
manager  is  fertile  in  ruses  for  lowering 
wages  in  return  for  his  own  advance  in 
salary,  dependent,  perhaps,  on  his  suc- 
cess. A  large  number  of  the  disturb- 
ances in  factories,  so  perplexing  to  the 
public,  are  from  such  causes.  "When 
the  enthusiastic  economist,  with  illus- 
trated diagrams,  demonstrates  to  her 
the  superior  nourishment  in  beans,  and 
how  to  grow  plunrp  on  twelve  cents  a 
day,  she  is  persuaded  that  this  is  only 
another  argument  to  keep  down  what 
she  calls  a  living  wage.  Faith  in  human 
nature  is  one  of  the  dearest  possessions 
of  youth.  The  working-girl  is  indeed 
defrauded  when  she  learns  so  early  to 
distrust. 

Her  most  admirable  virtue  is  self- 
sacrifice.  The  gills  in  the  unions,  as 
with  the  men,  are  always  the  cleverest, 
the  most  skilful  in  their  trades.  They 
are  the  workers  who  have  the  least  need 
of  a  union.  For  a  working-girl  to  pledge 
each  week  a  certain  sum  from  her  scanty 
wages  in  the  interest  of  those  who  are 
less  able  to  stand  alone,  is  an  act  of  self- 
denial,  which  by  no  means  gets  the  rec- 
ognition to  which  it  is  entitled.  Hun- 
ger and  cold  strip  the  human  heart  bare. 
The  countless  acts  of  self-sacrifice  that 
attend  a  long  strike  almost  persuade  that 
the  poor  only  know  how  to  be  generous. 


The  femininity  of  the  working-girl 
has  withstood  all  the  shock  of  modern 
agitation.  "When  the  cares  that  infest 
the  day  have  fled,  bright  is  the  night 
and  many  the  pleasures  it  brings.  The 
Bowery  is  a  gay  promenade,  and  there 
women  may  walk  in  its  splendor  of 
noonday  in  the  safety  that  Fifth  Avenue 
does  not  afford.  The  theatres  are  open  ; 
there  are  lectures  at  Cooper  Union, 
perhaps  a  "Lady  Gotham  M  Ball  given 
by  the  Shirt-ir oners'  Union,  and  one 
of  the  great  functions  of  the  winter. 
But  most  dearly  the  working-girl  loves 
a  moonlight  picnic.  A  union  picnic  is 
not  the  al  fresco  entertainment  its  name 
suggests.  It  is  as  formal  in  its  routine 
as  an  ujDtown  cotillion.  The  union  en- 
courages a  certain  orderliness  of  mind 
and  observances  of  titles  and  forms  that 
find  expression  in  the  working-girl's 
amusements.  The  lady  floor-managers 
are  intent  on  their  duties  ;  the  grand 
promenade  that  opens  the  festivities 
is  a  gravely  decorous  and  imposing 
rite. 

No  girl  is  expected  to  dance  with  a 
man  who  does  not  belong  to  a  union  un- 
less he  promises  to  join,  for  a  picnic  is 
also  a  proselyting  occasion.  The  men 
are  laid  under  the  same  embargo.  This 
is  also  part  of  the  fun  and  make- talk  of 
the  affair.  There  is  no  girl  who  has 
not  a  trim  gown  for  the  dance,  for  the 
window  displays  of  Grand  and  Four- 
teenth Streets  keep  her  informed  as  to 
fashions  and  cut,  and  her  skilful  fin- 
gers do  the  rest.  The  commingling  of 
nationalities  gives  vivacity  and  variety 
to  the  scene  ;  interesting  are  the  many 
types  of  feminine  comeline>>. 

Here  is  a  girl,  tall,  slender,  with  well 
modelled  features.  Yesterday  she  was 
making  shirts.  Last  night  she  was 
speaking  at  the  Social  Reform  Club. 
This  afternoon  she  was  at  a  conference 
of  the  uptown  women  in  a  luxurious 
drawing-room.  To-night  she  dances, 
coquettes  with  her  admirers,  plays  at 
the  old,  old  game  of  man  and  maid. 
She  is  no  longer  a  tvpe,  she  is  just 
Girl. 
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THE  POINT  OF 

VIEW 


General  Ideas. 


TWENTY -FIVE  years  ago  it  would 
have  seemed  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely  that  American  literature  and 
American  life  should  ever  be  afflicted  with  a 
surplusage  of  what  are  known  as /'general 
ideas."  General  ideas  were  just  what  was 
lacking  to  give  any  special  character  to  our 
talk  and  writing.  When  Matthew  Arnold 
began  to  lecture  our  race  on  their  value,  and 
held  up  the  German  fondness  for  ideas  as 
such  and  the  French  aptitude  for  putting 
them  in  practice,  it  was  a  little  difficult  to 
divine  just  what  he  meant.  I  fancy  no  one 
would  experience  any  such  difficulty  at  the 
present  time.  Arnold  used  to  contrast 
"  ideas  "  with  what  he  called  "  stock  notions 
and  habits."  Of  these,  in  common  with  our 
English  cousins,  we  had  then,  indeed,  a 
surfeit — yet  a  surfeit  the  memory  of  which 
now  leads  one  occasionally  to  look 
back  longingly  to  those  good  old 
times.  The  present  popularity  of  "  ideas  " 
in  the  sense  of  syntheses  based  upon  the 
data  of  personal  experience,  or  analysis  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  various  problems, 
is  of  recent  growth. 

As  to  the  existence  of  this  popularity,  there 
can  be,  I  think,  but  little  doubt.  A  news- 
paper article  discussing,  say,  the  English 
occupation  of  Egypt,  does  so  by  expressing 
its  ideas  on  the  English  and  French  charac- 
ter ;  a  review  of  "  recent  fiction  "  or  "  recent 
poetry "  (there  are  such)  deals  largely  in 
general  principles  ;  a  novel  is  an  argument  in 
the  great  chancery  case  of  "  realism  vs.  ro- 
manticism," and  so  on.  The  essay  about 
nothing  at  all — that  is  to  say,  about  everything 
in  general — abounds.  And  very  prettily  writ- 
ten it  often  is — far  more  prettily  than  it  would 
have  been  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
specific  "  truth  "  as  to  any  particular  thing 
is  esteemed  rather  dry,  and  endeavors  to  ar- 
rive at  it  fine-spinning  and  neglectful  of  the 
"  larger   truth "    to    which    it   is    related,  no 


doubt,  though  just  how  is  not  always  ex- 
plained. Councils  of  war  are  held  over 
everything  with  the  familiar  result  of  very 
little  fighting.  Conversation  is  quite  largely 
composed  of  the  enunciation  of  general 
ideas.  If  you  ask  "  Do  you  think  so  and  so 
was  justified  in  doing  thus  and  thus?"  the 
reply  is  :  "  Well,  I  think  people  of  a  certain 
kind  naturally  tend  to,"  etc.,  etc.  If  you  in- 
quire, "  What  do  you  think  of  such  and 
such  a  picture,  book,  opera,  bicycle,  of  sum- 
mer and  winter  contrasted,  or  what  not,  you 
are  answered  that  <l  one  "  is  apt  to  take  a 
limited  view  of  certain  subjects,  whereas,  by 
putting  one's  self  at  a  more  objective  stand- 
point, many  unsuspected  things  become  ob- 
vious. A  person  without  "  views  "  is  now  a 
very  rare  bird  indeed. 

This  state  of  things,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary (as  well  as  old-fashioned)  to  particu- 
larize, as  every  one  will  identify  it,  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  revolt  against  facts 
and  their  despotism.  It  is  frequently  con- 
tributed to  by  inveterate  Gradgrinds,  and  is 
perhaps  especially  noticeable  in  persons  who 
are  punctilious,  if  not  literal.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  these  latter  have  become 
to  an  appreciable  extent  emancipated  from 
the  thraldom  of  such  facts  as  have  no  rela- 
tions— from  insignificant  facts,  in  a  word. 
Indeed,  a  new  kind  of  Gradgrind  has  been 
developed — one  who  is  as  excited  by  signifi- 
cant facts,  facts  upon  which  general  ideas 
may  be  based,  as  his  predecessors  were  by 
facts  as  such.  But  in  the  main  the  phenom- 
enon I  have  in  mind  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
a  large  increase  in  the  mental  activity  of  the 
community — of  all  our  communities.  No 
social  observer  can  deny  that  there  is  at 
present  a  far  greater  volume  of  mind  in  os- 
cillation among  us  than  at  any  former  period. 
Every  one  philosophizes.  And  this  naturally 
means  a  great  deal  of  independent  thinking, 
though,  of  course,  it  does  not  necessarily  im- 
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ply  a  great  deal  of  original  thinking,  which  is 
another  affair  altogether. 

But,  flattering  as  it  is  to  note  this  uni- 
versal activity  of  mind,  this  prevalence  of 
general  ideas  over  "  stock  notions  and 
habits,"  and  the  mere  interest  in  facts  as 
phenomena,  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  overdoing  it.  We 
may  pardonably  congratulate  ourselves  on 
being  a  much-thinking  people,  and  yet  real- 
ize that  a  higher  stage  of  civilization  still  is 
illustrated  by  close  than  by  loose  thinking, 
and  that  universal  mental  activity  is  pecul- 
iarly in  peril  from  the  latter.  Our  mental 
activity  is  probably  not  even  at  present  as 
nearly  universal  nor  in  as  acute  a  state  as 
that  of  some  other  centres  of  intelligence, 
such  as  Paris,  for  example.  Yet  even  in 
Paris  we  find  a  typical  Parisian  critic,  M. 
Emile  Faguet,  delicately  praising  M.  Gas- 
ton Paris  in  a  recent  article  for  being 
constitutionally  somewhat  cold  to  general 
ideas.  M.  Paris,  he  admits,  "  systematizes  " 
a  little  now  and  then,  but  he  excuses  him  on 
the  ground  that :  "  It  is  impossible,  as  you 
know,  [Do  we  know  it  in  America,  I  won- 
der?] to  be  ignorant  of  anything  without 
systematizing  it  a  great  deal,  and  to  know 
anything  without  systematizing  it  a  little,  so 
that  one  cannot  escape  general  ideas  even  by 
virtue  of  effort,  and  learning  itself  only  serves 
to  enable  one  to  avoid  them  in  excess."  If 
we  could  take  this  hint,  and  one,  too,  from 
our  German  friends,  who,  as  we  know,  have 
a  tremendous  abundance  of  general  ideas, 
but  who  are  also  very  fond  of  Wissenschaft, 
it  would  be  a  step  forward,  perhaps.  To  do 
so,  however,  I  fear  inexorably  involves  more 
or  less  of  a  return  to  the  specific. 


E 


VERVWHERE,    about    now,    Master 

Birch   is  meeting  his  young  friends, 

after  the  summer  vacation.     To    be 

sure,  he    isn't    Master   Birch   any  more  ;    at 

least,  not  in  this  country  ;   but  we  may  stick 

_      to  old  names  even  wher   old  cus- 
\\  i>dom  Justified  ,   ,.  ..  . 

of  her  Children.  t0mS  fal1  ,nt°  dlSUSc'  l  s"PPOSe 
schoolboys  do  get  flogged  occasion- 
ally still,  but  certainly  the  business  of  educa- 
tion does  not  centre  any  longer  in  the  switch. 
How  little  persons  not  immediately  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  education  know 
about  what  the  schools  are  teaching  in  any 
year,  or  what  the  business  of  education  does 
centre  in.     It  is  not  so  clear  that  there  is  so 


very  much  variation  in  the  ultimate  results, 
but  the  means  and  processes  vary  greatly. 
We  observe  that  small  children  go  to  school, 
and  that  after  a  while  they  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  incidentally  to  spell.  Children 
used  to  learn  to  read  one  letter,  or,  at  least, 
one  syllable,  at  a  time,  and  to  furnish  forth  a 
complete  word  by  piecing  together  its  com- 
posite parts.  Now,  rumor  says,  the  method 
is  to  encourage  them  to  grasp  whole  words, 
long  or  short,  at  once,  by  instantaneous  ob- 
servation, or,  as  often  happens,  by  an  effort 
of  the  imagination.  When  the  word  grasped 
is  the  word  the  letters  spell,  that  is  observa- 
tion. When  it  is  some  other  word,  that  is 
imagination.  The  development  of  either  fac- 
ulty is  held  by  contemporary  educators  to  be 
useful. 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  children  acquire 
whatever  is  being  imparted  by  whatever 
methods  commend  themselves  to  the  peda- 
gogic experience  of  the  day.  Nine-tenths  of 
us  trust  to  schools  and  school-teachers  to  give 
them  such  learning  as  they  ought  to  have. 
We  don't  bother  ourselves  very  much  about 
how  they  learn  to  read,  so  long  as  they  learn. 
We  choose  the  best  school  we  know,  or  can 
reach,  or  can  afford,  and  after  that  what  lines 
of  learning  and  how  much  are  largely  matters 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  Very  few  of  us 
attempt  to  share  with  our  children  such  learn- 
ing as  we  happen  to  have  attained  ourselves  ; 
it  is  too  continuous  a  labor  to  be  attempted 
in  the  intervals  of  other  concerns.  What, 
perhaps,  we  do  hold  ourselves  personally 
bound  to  impart  is  our  wisdom.  All  of  us  who 
believe  we  have  managed  to  secrete  any  wis- 
dom value  it  a  great  deal  higher  than  any 
learning  we  may  have  got,  and  are  much 
more  solicitous  that  our  offspring  should 
share  in  it.  We  might,  perhaps,  endure  that 
our  children  should  be  ignorant,  but  we  do 
not  want  them  to  be  foolish.  We  don't 
feel  hurt  or  imposed  upon  if  they  are  not 
bookish,  or  show  inaptitude  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  polite  accomplishments,  but  if  they 
seem  to  lack  such  gumption  as  we  think  they 
were  entitled  to  inherit,  that  disconcerts  us. 

One  thing  which  we  are  apt  to  wish  of  our 
children  is  that  they  shall  apprehend  their 
relations  to  their  fellow-creatures  from  our 
point  of  view.  We  want  the  human  obliga- 
tions, of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves, 
to  be  operative  in  them.  Civilization  is  so 
largely  a  matter  of  a  man's  attitude   to   his 
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TWENTY -FIVE  years  ago  it  would 
have  seemed  in  the  highest  degree 
unlikely  that  American  literature  and 
American  life  should  ever  be  afflicted  with  a 
surplusage  of  what  are  known  as  "general 
ideas."  General  ideas  were  just  what  was 
lacking  to  give  any  special  character  to  our 
talk  and  writing.  When  Matthew  Arnold 
began  to  lecture  our  race  on  their  value,  and 
held  up  the  German  fondness  for  ideas  as 
such  and  the  French  aptitude  for  putting 
them  in  practice,  it  was  a  little  difficult  to 
divine  just  what  he  meant.  I  fancy  no  one 
would  experience  any  such  difficulty  at  the 
present  time.  Arnold  used  to  contrast 
"  ideas  "  with  what  he  called  "  stock  notions 
and  habits."  Of  these,  in  common  with  our 
English  cousins,  we  had  then,  indeed,  a 
surfeit — yet  a  surfeit  the  memory  of  which 
now  leads  one  occasionally  to  look 
back  longingly  to  those  good  old 
times.  The  present  popularity  of  "  ideas  " 
in  the  sense  of  syntheses  based  upon  the 
data  of  personal  experience,  or  analysis  of 
the  constituent  elements  of  various  problems, 
is  of  recent  growth. 

As  to  the  existence  of  this  popularity,  there 
can  be,  I  think,  but  little  doubt.  A  news- 
paper article  discussing,  say,  the  English 
occupation  of  Egypt,  does  so  by  expressing 
its  ideas  on  the  English  and  French  charac- 
ter ;  a  review  of  "  recent  fiction  "  or  "  recent 
poetry "  (there  are  such)  deals  largely  in 
general  principles  ;  a  novel  is  an  argument  in 
the  great  chancery  case  of  "  realism  vs.  ro- 
manticism," and  so  on.  The  essay  about 
nothing  at  all — that  is  to  say,  about  everything 
in  general — abounds.  And  very  prettily  writ- 
ten it  often  is — far  more  prettily  than  it  would 
have  been  twenty-five  years  ago.  The 
specific  "  truth  "  as  to  any  particular  thing 
is  esteemed  rather  dry,  and  endeavors  to  ar- 
rive at  it  fine-spinning  and  neglectful  of  the 
"larger   truth"    to    which    it   is    related.no 


doubt,  though  just  how  is  not  always  ex- 
plained. Councils  of  war  are  held  over 
everything  with  the  familiar  result  of  very 
little  fighting.  Conversation  is  quite  largely 
composed  of  the  enunciation  of  general 
ideas.  If  you  ask  "  Do  you  think  so  and  so 
was  justified  in  doing  thus  and  thus?"  the 
reply  is  :  "  Well,  I  think  people  of  a  certain 
kind  naturally  tend  to,"  etc.,  etc.  If  you  in- 
quire, "  What  do  you  think  of  such  and 
such  a  picture,  book,  opera,  bicycle,  of  sum- 
mer and  winter  contrasted,  or  what  not,  you 
are  answered  that  "  one  "  is  apt  to  take  a 
limited  view  of  certain  subjects,  whereas,  by 
putting  one's  self  at  a  more  objective  stand- 
point, many  unsuspected  things  become  ob- 
vious. A  person  without  "  views  "  is  now  a 
very  rare  bird  indeed. 

This  state  of  things,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary (as  well  as  old-fashioned)  to  particu- 
larize, as  every  one  will  identify  it,  is  not 
to  be  ascribed  to  a  revolt  against  facts 
and  their  despotism.  It  is  frequently  con- 
tributed to  by  inveterate  Gradgrinds,  and  is 
perhaps  especially  noticeable  in  persons  who 
are  punctilious,  if  not  literal.  The  most  that 
can  be  said  is  that  these  latter  have  become 
to  an  appreciable  extent  emancipated  from 
the  thraldom  of  such  facts  as  have  no  rela- 
tions— from  insignificant  facts,  in  a  word. 
Indeed,  a  new  kind  of  Gradgrind  has  been 
developed — one  who  is  as  excited  by  signifi- 
cant facts,  facts  upon  which  general  ideas 
may  be  based,  as  his  predecessors  were  by 
facts  as  such.  But  in  the  main  the  phenom- 
enon I  have  in  mind  is  undoubtedly  due  to 
a  large  increase  in  the  mental  activity  of  the 
community — of  all  our  communities.  No 
social  observer  can  deny  that  there  is  at 
present  a  far  greater  volume  of  mind  in  os- 
cillation among  us  than  at  any  former  period. 
Every  one  philosophizes.  And  this  naturally 
means  a  great  deal  of  independent  thinking, 
though,  of  course,  it  does  not  necessarily  im- 
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ply  a  great  deal  of  original  thinking,  which  is 
another  affair  altogether. 

But,  flattering  as  it  is  to  note  this  uni- 
versal activity  of  mind,  this  prevalence  of 
general  ideas  over  "  stock  notions  and 
habits,"  and  the  mere  interest  in  facts  as 
phenomena,  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  overdoing  it.  We 
may  pardonably  congratulate  ourselves  on 
being  a  much-thinking  people,  and  yet  real- 
ize that  a  higher  stage  of  civilization  still  is 
illustrated  by  close  than  by  loose  thinking, 
and  that  universal  mental  activity  is  pecul- 
iarly in  peril  from  the  latter.  Our  mental 
activity  is  probably  not  even  at  present  as 
nearly  universal  nor  in  as  acute  a  state  as 
that  of  some  other  centres  of  intelligence, 
such  as  Paris,  for  example.  Yet  even  in 
Paris  we  find  a  typical  Parisian  critic,  M. 
Emile  Faguet,  delicately  praising  M.  Gas- 
ton Paris  in  a  recent  article  for  being 
constitutionally  somewhat  cold  to  general 
ideas.  M.  Paris,  he  admits,  "  systematizes  " 
a  little  now  and  then,  but  he  excuses  him  on 
the  ground  that :  "  It  is  impossible,  as  you 
know,  [Do  we  know  it  in  America,  I  won- 
der?] to  be  ignorant  of  anything  without 
systematizing  it  a  great  deal,  and  to  know 
anything  without  systematizing  it  a  little,  so 
that  one  cannot  escape  general  ideas  even  by 
virtue  of  effort,  and  learning  itself  only  serves 
to  enable  one  to  avoid  them  in  excess."  If 
we  could  take  this  hint,  and  one,  too,  from 
our  German  friends,  who,  as  we  know,  have 
a  tremendous  abundance  of  general  ideas, 
but  who  are  also  very  fond  of  Wissenschaft, 
it  would  be  a  step  forward,  perhaps.  To  do 
so,  however,  I  fear  inexorably  involves  more 
or  less  of  a  return  to  the  specific. 


E 


VERYWHERE,  about  now,  Master 
Birch  is  meeting  his  young  friends, 
after  the  summer  vacation.  To  be 
sure,  he  isn't  Master  Birch  any  more  ;  at 
least,  not  in  this  country  ;  but  we  may  stick 

_      to  old  names  even  wher  old  cus- 
\\  lsdom  Justified  ,  ■■    ■  %•  T 

of  her  Children.  t0mS  fal1  mt°  dlSUSc'  l  suppose 
schoolboys  do  get  flogged  occasion- 
ally still,  but  certainly  the  business  of  educa- 
tion does  not  centre  any  longer  in  the  switch. 
How  little  persons  not  immediately  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  education  know 
about  what  the  schools  are  teaching  in  any 
year,  or  what  the  business  of  education  does 
centre  in.     It  is  not  so  clear  that  there  is  so 


very  much  variation  in  the  ultimate  results, 
but  the  means  and  processes  vary  greatly. 
We  observe  that  small  children  go  to  school, 
and  that  after  a  while  they  learn  to  read  and 
write,  and  incidentally  to  spell.  Children 
used  to  learn  to  read  one  letter,  or,  at  least, 
one  syllable,  at  a  time,  and  to  furnish  forth  a 
complete  word  by  piecing  together  its  com- 
posite parts.  Now,  rumor  says,  the  method 
is  to  encourage  them  to  grasp  whole  words, 
long  or  short,  at  once,  by  instantaneous  ob- 
servation, or,  as  often  happens,  by  an  effort 
of  the  imagination.  WThen  the  word  grasped 
is  the  word  the  letters  spell,  that  is  observa- 
tion. When  it  is  some  other  word,  that  is 
imagination.  The  development  of  either  fac- 
ulty is  held  by  contemporary  educators  to  be 
useful. 

We  are  glad  to  have  our  children  acquire 
whatever  is  being  imparted  by  whatever 
methods  commend  themselves  to  the  peda- 
gogic experience  of  the  day.  Nine-tenths  of 
us  trust  to  schools  and  school-teachers  to  give 
them  such  learning  as  they  ought  to  have. 
We  don't  bother  ourselves  very  much  about 
how  they  learn  to  read,  so  long  as  they  learn. 
We  choose  the  best  school  we  know,  or  can 
reach,  or  can  afford,  and  after  that  what  lines 
of  learning  and  how  much  are  largely  matters 
between  teacher  and  pupil.  Very  few  of  us 
attempt  to  share  with  our  children  such  learn- 
ing as  we  happen  to  have  attained  ourselves  ; 
it  is  too  continuous  a  labor  to  be  attempted 
in  the  intervals  of  other  concerns.  What, 
perhaps,  we  do  hold  ourselves  personally 
bound  to  impart  is  our  wisdom.  All  of  us  who 
believe  we  have  managed  to  secrete  any  wis- 
dom value  it  a  great  deal  higher  than  any 
learning  we  may  have  got,  and  are  much 
more  solicitous  that  our  offspring  should 
share  in  it.  We  might,  perhaps,  endure  that 
our  children  should  be  ignorant,  but  we  do 
not  want  them  to  be  foolish.  We  don't 
feel  hurt  or  imposed  upon  if  they  are  not 
bookish,  or  show  inaptitude  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  polite  accomplishments,  but  if  they 
seem  to  lack  such  gumption  as  we  think  they 
were  entitled  to  inherit,  that  disconcerts  us. 

One  thing  which  we  are  apt  to  wish  of  our 
children  is  that  they  shall  apprehend  their 
relations  to  their  fellow-creatures  from  our 
point  of  view.  We  want  the  human  obliga- 
tions, of  which  we  are  conscious  in  ourselves, 
to  be  operative  in  them.  Civilization  is  so 
largely  a  matter  of  a  man's  attitude   to   his 
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neighbor  that  we  want  their  attitude  to  their 
neighbor  to  be  the  most  sagacious  that  we 
know.  We  want  them  to  value  people  some- 
what as  we  value  them,  or,  at  least,  to  value 
them  on  grounds  that  we  consider  valid. 
Folks  who  have  the  same  opinions  as  we  have 
about  other  folks  we  consider  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  sensible  people,  however  their  theory 
of  the  nebular  hypothesis  or  the  expediency 
of  high  protection  may  differ  from  ours.  If 
there  is  anything  our  children  are  likely  to  get 
from  us,  it  is  surely  this  estimate  of  people. 
Of  course,  they  must  know  people  before  they 
can  have  views  about  them,  but  if  they  grow 
up  with  us  and  share  our  meals  and  our  talk, 
they  are  likely  to  pick  up  not  only  our  preju- 
dices about  people,  but  the  standards  of  con- 
duct on  which  our  estimates  are  based. 

If  we  have  so  humble  an  opinion  of  our 
own  standards  and  our  own  discernment  as  to 
think  they  are  a  bad  inheritance,  then  we 
cannot  send  them  to  school  too  soon  or  keep 
them  there  too  continuously,  nor  can  we  be 
too  careful  what  school  we  send  them  to,  for 
schools  have  standards  of  conduct  and  bases 
of  estimate,  too,  and  a  school  that  has  to 
correct  home  standards  has  its  work  cut  out 
for  it,  and  should  have  the  best  possible  sub- 
stitute standard  to  offer. 

WHEN  all  has  been  said  and  done, 
when  the  New  Woman  has  be- 
come an  established  personage 
among  us,  and  has  advanced  in  years  as  well 
as  in  wisdom  and  honor,  there  will  still  be 
one  thing  for  the  world  to  regret 
and  sigh  for — we  shall  have  no 
more  fat  old  ladies,  bless  'em  ! 
For  of  course  the  New  Woman,  trained 
from  her  youth  in  the  most  approved  and  ef- 
fective methods  of  physical  culture,  with  all 
her  superior  knowledge  of  how  to  control 
bodily  conditions,  to  put  off  flesh  and  take  it 
on  at  will,  will  never,  even  in  her  old  age, 
commit  the  error  of  growing  stout.  So  that, 
when  the  present  generation  of  old  ladies, 
our  mistaken — some  might  say  misshapen  — 
aunts  and  grandmothers  are  laid  to  rest,  there 
will  be  nobody  left  to  fill  their  wide  arm- 
chairs by  the  fireside  (the  New  Grandmothers 
will  probably  be  in  the  gymnasium),  and  the 
world  will  know  a  wrant  which  no  superiority 
of  the  New  Woman  can  satisfy.  This  loss 
will  not  be  felt  all  at  once  ;  it  will  steal  grad- 
ually upon  us  as  a  shadow  steals  over  the 
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lawn,  and  there  may  even  be  some  in  those 
progressive  days,  "  so  thin  and  long  and  slim 
in  mind,"  as  not  to  recognize  it  as  a  loss  at 
all.  But  these  persons  will  be  the  ones  who 
never  knew  in  childhood— for  it  is  upon  the 
children  that  the  loss  will  fall  heaviest — the 
blessedness  of  having  a  stout  aunt  or  grand- 
mother, within  whose  radiance  of  serenity 
and  good-nature,  they  crept  as  into  the  sun- 
light when  the  world  suddenly  turned  a  bleak 
and  cheerless  face  upon  their  souls. 

How  changed  life  would  have  been  to  me 
if  Aunt  Jane  had  been  thin  and  muscular  in- 
stead of  the  dear  fat  soul  she  was !  It  was 
toward  her  I  turned,  guiltily  pocketing  my 
sins  in  the  piercing  glance  of  the  mother,  for 
her  soft,  moist  eye  could  only  invite  ;  it  never 
repelled  and  it  knew  not  how  to  discover. 
My  childish  observation  had  led  me  to  predi- 
cate that  with  bodily  fat  there  wras  sure  to 
be  found  a  certain  blandness  and  innocence 
of  mind  before  which  I  was  always  able  to 
posture  in  the  guise  of  an  angel.  Aunt  Jane 
never  "  found  out !  " 

Then  there  were  the  stories  she  used  to 
tell — these  would  have  lost  at  least  half  their 
fine  dramatic  effect  if  1  could  not  have 
watched,  always  with  the  same  uncertainty 
as  to  the  result,  the  changing  expressions  de- 
manded by  the  drama,  creep  down  from  the 
kindling  eye  over  the  broad  expanse  of  cheek, 
as  sunshine  and  shadow  chase  each  other 
down  the  side  of  the  hill.  But  sweetest  of 
all  was  the  comfort  of  corpulence  when  I  had 
come  to  grief  or  disgrace  and  had  need  of 
one  to  bind  up  my  wounds  or  revive  my 
vanity.  It  was  then  that  I  felt  to  its  depth 
the  ease  of  heart  that  came  from  being  all 
gathered  up  into  a  wide  lap,  while  I  turned  a 
face,  wet  and  unashamed,  into  a  pillowy 
bosom,  and  sobbed  out  the  strange  indict- 
ment of  a  world  against  me.  It  was  then 
that  I  knew,  without  looking,  the  limitless 
sympathy  that  those  fat  cheeks  could  express. 
It  began,  again,  in  the  eyes,  and  seemed  to 
accumulate  as  it  rolled  down  over  the  pink 
field  below,  dropping  at  last  from  the  lips  in 
soft  inarticulate  words  of  love  and  comfort. 

Surely  we  cannot  do  without  them — these 
dear,  cushiony  souls — any  more  than  we  can 
do  without  the  grass  under  our  feet,  or  the 
padding  between  our  vertebra?.  I,  for  one, 
refuse  to  believe  that  physical  culture  can 
give  us  anything  half  so  good  as  what  it  is 
taking  away. 


A    DECORATED   PIANO 

A  Y  w  e  really  begin  to 
hope  that  the  day  is 
about  to  pass  when  easel 
"  Pictures  "  and  "  Statu- 
ary "  are  the  only  ac- 
knowledged form  of  art  ? 
In  all  times  when  art 
was  alive,  they  were  only  one  form  of  many, 
and  the  artist  was  a  person  who  could  ap- 
ply his  talent  to  a  variety  of  problems,  and 
who  knew  that  as  much  art — that  is,  beau- 
ty, sentiment,  and  self-expres- 
sion —  could  be  put  into  a 
vase  or  a  seal  as  into  yards  of 
canvas.  The  present  state  of 
affairs  is  unnatural,  when  the 
industrial  arts  are  considered  as 
a  thing  apart,  outside  the  pale 
of  beauty,  and  not  simply  as  the 
flowers  and  shrubs  that  grow 
naturally  at  the  foot  of  the  big 
trees  in  the  fair  garden  of  art. 
Nay,  it  is  unique  in  history,  a 
phenomenon  w  h  i  c  h  our  de- 
scendants will  find  it  very  hard 
to  understand,  even  when  they  study  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  it :  the  breaking  up  of 
all  tradition  consequent  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  spread  of  commercialism,  of  pict- 
ure exhibitions,  cheap  art  schools,  academic 
aesthetics,  and  tall  talk  about  the  dignity  of 
High  Art. 

The    hurtful  results   are   apparent   to  all ; 
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while  our  public  buildings  have  been  un- 
adorned, and  our  homes  filled  with  horrors, 
the  artists,  cut  off  from  healthy  intercourse 
with  constructive  arts  and  architectonic  prob- 
lems, have  had  their  faculties  impoverished 
and  narrowed. 

And  who  can  blame  art- lovers  for  their 
mania  for  collecting  ?  The  desire  for  real 
beauty  as  something  entirely  different  from 
high  art — for  fitness  and  character  of  form, 
charm  of  line  and  color,  and  for  the  vivi- 
fying life  of  art,  in  every  object  that  meets 
the  eye — is  one  of  the  higher  instincts  of 
the  race,  which  must  awaken, 
sooner  or  later,  from  the  evil 
dreams  of  triumphant  Com- 
mercialism. It  is  reawaken- 
ing, but  what  was  there  to 
satisfy  it  ?  We  have  thus  per- 
force been  driven  to  become 
buyers  of  "  brie  -  a  -  brae  "  of 
the  countries  and  periods  that 
still  keep  or  kept  alive  the 
tradition,  the  skill,  and  the  ar- 
tistic sense  that  give  us  what 
we  want ;  we  have  surrounded 
ourselves  with  products  of  other 
charming  objects,  priceless  to 
the  possessor,  an  endless  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  late-day  artist,  but  not  made  for  us  or 
we  for  them.  And  buying  bric-a-brac  inevita- 
bly tends  to  develop  into  the  taste  for  collecting 
so  characteristic  of  our  times,  which  in  itself 
has  been  prejudicial  to  a  return  to  a  wider 
conception  of  the  province  of  art,  to  a  more 
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generous  patronage  of  art  in  all  its  forms.  If 
we  can  buy,  for  a  couple  of  dollars,  a  Japanese 
vase,  simple  and  subtle  enough  to  look  at 
home  anywhere,  inimitable  in  nameless  grace 
and  exquisite  form,  why  should  we  spend 
twenty  or  more  on  a  half-successful  experi- 
ment in  metallic  reflexes  ?  How  can  we 
spend  them,  if  the  collecting  mania  has  once 
got  hold  of  us  ? 

Many  signs  seem  to  indicate,  however,  that 
the  collecting  mania,  so  useful,  nay  splendid, 
under  other  aspects,  was  but  a  phase  of  tran- 
sition. The  taste  developed  in  collecting, 
with  the  serious  studies  that  go  with  it,  has 
led  one  after  another  among  us  to  wish  to 
impart  some  of  the  distinction  and  appro- 
priateness, that  charm  in  favorite  objects  of 
bric-a-brac,  to  objects  of  to-day.  Study  has 
also  led  many  to  a  genuine  interest  in  tech- 
nic  and  processes,  and  hence  in  living  pro- 
duction. 

Other  signs  of  the  times,  here  and  in 
Europe,  point  in  the  same  direction,  i.e.,  to  a 
growing  conviction  that  all  the  forms  of  art 
are,  after  all,  art,  and  that  it  should  be  asso- 


ciated with  our  daily  lives,  called  in  to  deco- 
rate our  homes  and  their  surroundings.  The 
highly  successful  combination  of  sculpture 
and  gardening  at  the  Exhibition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Sculpture  Society  in  the  Spring  of  1895 
was  a  noticeable  step  in  this  direction  ;  the 
Salon  of  the  Champ  de  Mars,  after  having 
admitted  the  Decorative  Arts  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  is  now  trying  to  arrange  them  with 
an  eye  to  the  effect  of  a  refined  home,  giving 
modern  artists  in  all  branches  an  opportunity 
to  show  what  they  can  do  toward  the  adorn- 
ment and  refinement  of  modern  homes.  The 
movement  has  spread  among  the  artists,  here 
and  abroad,  who  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
get  out  of  the  tiresome  rut  in  which  they 
have  been  plodding  so  long,  and  feel  them- 
selves again  surrounded  by  fresh  impulses 
and  vivifying  breezes. 

The  interesting  piano,  belonging  to  Mrs. 
George  W.  Childs  Drexel,  from  which  some 
illustrations  are  given  here,  is  a  case  in  point. 
It  has  been  decorated  by  one  of  our  leading 
artists,  Mr.  Edwin  Howland  Blashfield,  who 
has  brought  to  this  task  the  best  of  his  inven- 
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tion,  taste,  and  care,  and  has  been  rewarded 
by  producing  a  work  of  art,  which  no  one  can 
see  without  a  high  degree  of  aesthetic  pleas- 
ure of  the  best  kind.  The  subjects  speak  for 
themselves  in  the  illustrations.  It  will  be 
seen  that  they  are  treated  seriously,  not  trivi- 
ally or  casually,  yet  not  too  much  so  for  the 
occasion  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  first  thing  that 

one  feels  is  a  certain 
grateful  sense  of  en- 
joyment for  the  air  of 
refined  luxury  and  of 
true  nineteenth  centu- 
ry elegance  that  meets 
one.  There  is  no 
strained  attempt  at 
originality  of  orna- 
mental motive.  The  panels  are  simple  treat- 
ments of  allegorical  subjects  in  color,  con- 
nected with  the  main  body  of  the  piano  by 
ornamental  scroll-work  in  Renaissance,  or 
Louis  XVI. — the  name  is  of  no  consequence. 
The  fact  is,  that  this  "  originality  of  motive," 
which  is  now  haunting  the  imagination  of  the 
tired  world  of  Europe,  is  all  very  well  in  its 
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way ;  but  it  should  be  an  inner,  not  an  outer 
quality.  It  is  not  new  motives  we  want,  as 
much  as  the  capacity  to  treat  any  motive 
seriously  and  personally,  and  with  due  under- 
standing of  the  constructive  and  imaginative 
nature  of  the  problem  involved,  be  ft  a  piano, 
an  easy-chair,  a  dish  for  strawberries  and 
cream,  or  an  inkstand  for  fountain-pens.  It 
is  in  these  respects  that  Mr.  Blashfield's  piano 
is  so  noteworthy.  It  is  essentially  a  decorated 
piano,  not  one  or  more  painted  panels,  at- 
tached somehow  to  a  piano.  The  panels  are 
painted  on  the  piano,  a  round  medallion 
representing  Classical  Music  on  the  lid,  the 
others  following  the  sides  of  the  box,  with 
careful  consideration  of  the  place  of  each. 
The  whole  has  thus  both  continuity  of  design 
and  decorative  unity,  and  these  qualities  are 
the  more  worthy  of  appreciation,  that  the 
artist  had  to  take  his  piano  as  he  found  it. 
He  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  either  box  or 
substructure. 

The  same  exquisite  taste  is  shown  in  the 
color-scheme,  of  rich  yellows  and  warm  blues, 
most  exquisitely  harmonized  by  creamy  scrolls 
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with  the  dull  gold  of  the 
body  of  the  piano.  We 
can  only  hope  that  this 
handsome  and  truly 
modern  work  of  ap- 
plied art  is  the  herald 
of  a  real  revival  of  the 
decorative  arts.  The 
benefits  would  be  incal- 
culable, not  only  to  all 
the  arts  but  to  the  gen- 
eral mental  and  moral 
health    of   the  communitv 


There   is  much 


talk  just  now,  and  with  good  reason,  as  to 


conception  of  art, 
revived. 


the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  art  in  the  present 
formative  period  of 
American  society.  But 
one  thing  is  certain  :  it 
must  begin  with  the  dec- 
orative arts.  It  is  only 
through  their  quiet,  con- 
tinuous, subtle  influence, 
that  the  sense-  of  form 
and  proportion  can  be 
re-educated,  and  the  true 
that  has  been  lost,  can  be 
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WE    have   a   habit  of  congratulating 
ourselves  on  the   modern   littleness 
of  the  world  ;  on  the  ties  of  steam 
and  electricity,  which  have  brought  the  geo- 
graphically widely  separated  portions  of  the 
human  family  so  closely  together  for  all  pur- 
poses of  mutual  understanding  and 

jap.  rea      svmpathy.       The   marvellous    feat, 

Catastrophe.  r 

seen   every  day,  of  a  cable  to  the 

antipodes  in  the  space  of  a  minute  or  so.  is 
surely  picturesque  enough  to  justify  many 
pleasant  generalities.  And  yet  we  thrill  with 
more  present  and  vivid  horror  from  a  pecul- 
iarly distressing  bicycle  accident  in  the  next 
street,  or  a  railway  accident  in  New  Jersey, 
or  a  tornado  in  St.  Louis,  than  from  so  vast 
a  calamity  as  that  which  visited  Japan  this 
summer — one  of  the  hugest  catastrophes  that 
has  befallen  the  human  race.  The  later  and 
fuller  advices  from  the  countries  visited  by 
the  great  tidal  wave  of  June  15th  estimate 
that  this  onslaught  of  the  Pacific  carried 
away  in  its  five  minutes  of  activity  forty 
thousand  lives  and  left  sixty  thousand  others 
absolutely  destitute. 

The  northeast  coast  of  Hondo,  the  largest 
of  the  Japanese  islands,  extends  nearer  than 
any  other  land  to  the  tremendous  submarine 
hole  in  the  earth's  crust  known  as  the  Tusca- 
rora  Deeps.  This  is  the  deepest  part  of  the 
ocean  so  far  as  men  know ;  it  is  almost  as 
deep  as  the  topmost  peak  of  the  Himalayas  is 
high.  Throughout  its  hundreds  of  miles  of 
width  and  breadth  there  are  submarine  vol- 
canoes. The  seismic  philosophers  think  that 
through  some  volcanic  upheaval  in  these 
depths  earthquake  vibrations  were  trans- 
mitted along  the  ocean-bottom  to  the  shore, 
and  a  sudden  rise  of  the  water's  level  sent  the 
tidal  wave  on  its  errand  of  destruction.  The 
earthquake-shocks,  which  travel  at  a  rate  of 
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speed  varying  from  two  to  twenty  miles  a 
second,  reached  the  shore  first.  They  were 
mild  for  quaky  Japan,  and  it  was  not  until 
half-past  eight  in  the  evening,  an  hour  and  a 
half  later,  that  the  slower-moving  waves  of 
water  were  announced  by  portentous  boom- 
ing sounds.  Only  four  miles  away  from  the 
coast  fishermen  were  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  any  extraordinary  wave.  But  when  the 
on-moving  volume  of  water  reached  the  steep 
sides  of  the  sea-bottom  and  mounted  up  to 
the  shallow  places,  the  wave  grew  to  a  height 
of  twenty  to  fifty  feet,  and  hurled  itself  into 
the  inlets  and  bays  of  the  hapless  land,  over- 
whelming, with  contemptuous  ease,  the  feeble 
dykes  which  the  Japanese  fishermen  and  rice- 
planters  had  built  to  defend  their  low-lying 
homes. 

The  brunt  of  the  attack  came  on  the  sea- 
side town  of  Kamaishi,  situated  at  the  head 
of  an  inlet  ten  miles  long.  Out  of  its  6,500 
inhabitants,  5,000  were  instantly  destroyed. 
One  province  alone,  Iwate,  lost  25,000  peo- 
ple. The  simple  folk  of  the  country  were 
celebrating  their  "  Boy's  Festival  "  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  catastrophe,  and  were  totally 
unprepared  for  it ;  a  dozen  villages  lost  from 
three-fourths  to  nine-tenths  of  their  people. 
Those  who  escaped  were  generally  left  pen- 
niless. Fishermen  who  were  out  in  their 
boats  came  back  to  find  their  homes  and  their 
families  annihilated. 

The  work  of  relief  was  taken  up  with  activ- 
ity and  enthusiasm,  though  the  scene  of  de- 
struction was  so  isolated  that  many  of  Japan's 
cities  did  not  know  of  the  trouble  for  two  full 
days.  Men-of-war  were  sent  to  cruise  about 
the  coast  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  victims. 
The  emperor  and  empress  made  generous 
presents  to  the  three  suffering  provinces, 
an  army  of  physicians  went  to  the  coast,  and 
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the  Red  Cross  Society  erected  dozens  of  hos- 
pitals for  the  relief  of  the  wounded. 

IF  a  number  of  rather  desultory  observa- 
tions   have   any  degree  of   authenticity, 
the  agitation  of  the  submarine  earth-crust 
which  began   in   the  Tuscarora  Deeps    sent 
out  such  fierce  impulses    that  the  very   op- 
posite shores  of  the   Pacific  felt  their  effect. 
Fishermen  off  the  coast  of  Victoria 
E    t'h  uakes      encountered  tidal  waves  from  three 
to  six  feet  high.     On  the  same  day, 
too,  tidal  waves  of  dangerous  size  visited  the 
western  coast  of  Honolulu,  reaching  at   one 
point  a  height  of  thirty-five  feet.     Even  in  so 
remote  a  country  as  Italy  the  shocks  of  the 
earthquake  were  registered  by  delicate  instru- 
ments. 

These  far-away  manifestations  of  the  Jap- 
anese earthquake  call  to  mind  the  proposals 
which  physicists  are  making  to  institute  a 
systematic  seismic  survey  of  the  world.  These 
gentlemen,  whose  ambition  is  to  measure  with 
suitable  instruments  the  exact  velocity  of  the 
earthquake  motion,  have  no  hopes  of  effect- 
ing any  reform  in  the  general  destructive 
conduct  of  volcanic  upheavals,  nor  do  they 
even  anticipate  the  existence  of  a  series  of 
signal  stations  which  will  announce  to  threat- 
ened districts  the  imminence  of  the  quake,  its 
probable  time  of  arrival,  and  the  most  stable 
place  to  go  to.  Indeed,  the  net  result  of  the 
work  is  simply  to  secure  data  which  will  aid 
in  determining,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
effective  rigidity  of  the  earth's  crust  for  the 
edification  of  astronomers.  Though  this 
end  does  not  start  unusually  picturesque 
associations  in  the  mind  of  a  layman,  the 
means  by  which  the  observers  are  proving 
their  ability  to  follow  and  measure  the 
earthquake's  track  are  rather  interesting.  By 
means  of  self-recording  magnetographs,  phys- 
icists are  actually  obtaining  records  of  seis- 
mic disturbances  in  their  direct  antipodes. 
To  record  the  rapidly  recurring  vibrations  of 
the  shock,  the  most  sensitive  instrument  is 
the  Perry  tronometer,  which  makes  note  of 
the  earth-shake  from  a  moving  train  a  mile 
away. 

Equipped  with  such  apparatus,  the  men 
of  science  are  able  to  inform  us  that,  so  far 
from  being  an  exotic  luxury,  earthquakes 
arc  ubiquitous,  and.  like  the  poor,  are  always 
with  us.  Xot  only  do  we  get  the  fag  ends  of 
such  formidable  phenomena  as  visit  our  Asi- 


atic brethren  ;  scores  of  undetected  quakes 
of  local  origin  are  weekly  events  in  the  history 
of  any  portion  of  the  earth's  crust.  Every  day 
there  is  a  slow  tilt  of  the  surface,  for  instance  ; 
an  annual  variation  takes  place  in  the  angle, 
and  the  delicate  instruments  record  various 
semi-occasional  tremors,  pulsations,  and  elas- 
tic vibrations. 

The  reform  in  earthquake  study,  which 
physicists  are  earnestly  advocating  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  a  correct  system  of 
evidence  against  the  phenomena,  is  to  furnish 
all  the  laboratories  with  the  same  kind  of 
pendulum  apparatus  to  be  adjusted  in  exact 
uniformity.  Hitherto  the  different  instru- 
ments in  various  parts  of  the  world  have  be- 
gun to  move  with  different  phases  of  motion, 
leading  to  most  heretical  discrepancies. 

DECIDEDLY  the  most  novel  idea  in 
ship-building,  of  those  that  are  to  be 
taken  with  any  degree  of  seriousness, 
is  that  employed  by  M.  Ernest  Bazin  in  the 
construction  of  his  navire  roideur,  which  is 

soon  to  attempt  the  passage  of  the 

~       ,.  ,     ~,  ,  A  Steamship 

English  Channel   preparatory  to  a  w,     ,  ^ 

transatlantic  trial.  This  strange 
craft,  whose  appearance  might  well  shock 
an  unsuspecting  Jack  Tar  into  wholesome 
resolutions  regarding  grog,  is  nothing  less 
than  a  steamship  on  rollers.  Two  deck 
platforms  rest  on  eight  revolving  disks,  four 
on  a  side.  These  convex  disks  are  revolved 
by  an  engine,  at  the  same  time  that  a  regu- 
lation propeller  impels  the  vessel  forward. 
With  a  model  about  one-twenty-fifth  the  size 
of  a  full-fledged  liner,  the  inventor  has  proved 
that  the  substitution  of  the  revolving  wheels 
for  the  stable  keel  lessens  to  a  marked  de- 
gree the  friction  of  passage  through  the 
water. 

A  model,  propelled  by  electricity,  traversed 
Professor  Bazin's  tank  more  than  twice  as 
fast  with  revolving  disks  as  with  stationary 
rollers.  So  great  was  the  gain  of  speed  due 
to  the  wheel  movement  that  the  inventor 
claims  his  roller  ship  will  achieve  thirty-one 
or  thirty-two  knots  an  hour,  and  still  save 
sixty  per  cent,  of  coal,  as  compared  with  the 
needs  of  the  ordinary  transatlantic  steamer. 
Besides  the  smaller  friction  against  the  wa- 
ter, the  open  frame  of  the  vessel  allows  a 
free  passage  for  head  winds,  while  collateral 
advantages  of  safety  are  obtained  in  the 
presence   of  the   hollow   wheels,  which   con- 
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stitute  so  many  water-tight  bulkheads.  Sev- 
eral of  them  could  be  punctured  without 
danger  of  sinking  ;  and,  moreover,  when  a 
disk  does  begin  to  fill  with  water,  it  beau- 
tifully and  naturally  turns  until  the  aper- 
ture is  on  top,  in  the  best  position  for  re- 
pairs. 

All  this  sounds  so  much  too  good  to  be 
true,  that  the  average  observer  would  be  in- 
clined to  scepticism  on  general  principles 
were  it  not  that  influential  naval  officers  like 
Admiral  Coulombeaud,  possessing  very  much 
more  than  average  judgment  in  such  mat- 
ters, are  enthusiastic  believers  in  M.  Bazin 
and  his  navire  roulenr. 

Not  satisfied  with  this  revolutionary  begin- 
ning in  his  designs,  the  inventor  proposes  to 
dispense  with  the  orthodox  rudder  and  guide 
his  ship  by  means  of  a  jet  of  water  spouted 
from  the  stern.  This  calls  to  mind  the  craft 
in  which,  five  years  ago,  several  prominent 
New  Yorkers  were  interested  and  disap- 
pointed— the  ship  -propelled  exclusively  by 
means  of  the  stern  jet.  That  logy  vessel  at- 
tained on  her  test  trip  no  more  than  six  miles 
an  hour;  but  that  in  itself  is  a  foundation 
for  the  Frenchman's  claim  that  his  steering 
apparatus  will  prove  a  positive  aid  instead  of 
a  frictional  obstacle  to  the  motion  of  the 
roller  ship. 

The  plans  for  the  first  adult  navire rouleur 
call  for  a  vessel  over  four  hundred  feet  long, 
with  one  deck  resting  on  girders  placed 
above  the  axes  of  the  wheels  and  twenty  feet 
above  the  water,  and  a  second  deck  twice  as 
high. 

Many  roller  ships  have  been  tried  before, 
but  this  one  differs  from  all  of  them  in  giving 
the  disks  themselves  an  independent  motion. 
Their  revolutions  must  not  be  too  fast,  or 
the  velocity  of  the  vessel's  progress  is  rather 
impeded  than  accelerated  ;  the  power  applied 
to  turn  them  must  be  proportioned  with 
much  nicety  to  the  force  exerted  on  the  ves- 
sel's propeller.  Finally.  Professor  Bazin's 
most  brilliant  and  impressive  burst  of  confi- 
dence in  his  vessel  comes  in  the  claim  that 
it  will  effect  a  considerable  mitigation  of  the 
opportunities  for  the  mal  de  mer ;  for  this 
wagon-ship  rides  the  waves  with  exemplary 
steadiness,  and  refrains  from  rolling  except 
as  to  its  rollers.  The  professor  has  the  good 
wishes  of  the  human  race,  and  half  the  suc- 
cesses he  hopes  for  will  gain  him  its  eternal 
gratitude. 


International 


SEVERAL  events  of  purely  social  signifi- 
cance, as  one  would  think,  have  made 
the  past  summer  notable  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  Anglo-American  feeling.  The  Con- 
gregational Pilgrims  and  their  much-feted  tour 
of  England  struck  the  first  note  of 

that  sympathetic  chord   which  has 

J     r  Amenities. 

now  pretty  well  drowned  out  the 
unpleasant  remembrance  of  the  Venezuela 
feelings,  the  Dunraven  incident,  and  the 
Cornell  boat-race— incidents  which  have  no 
mean  effect  on  the  international  sentiments 
of  the  masses. 

Then  came  the  sweetness  and  light  of  the 
Henley  regatta.  Our  American  boys  did  not 
win.  though  they  were  big,  strong  fellows, 
and  though  they  possessed  no  less  a  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  than  the  redoubtable 
Robert  Cook,  it  would  have  been  strange  if 
they  had.  Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  Yale 
students  take  an  active  interest  in  the  sculls, 
and  rowing  is  generally  esteemed  an  industry 
rather  than  a  sport.  On  the  other  hand,  Le- 
ander's  crew  was  picked  from  ten  classes  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  fine  forearms 
and  shoulders  have  the  burden  of  proof  on 
them  to  show  why  they  are  not  rowing. 

All  this  is  interesting  and  soothing,  but  the 
really  important  part  of  the  trip  taken  by  Mr. 
Cook's  proteges  was  the  tenor  of  their  recep- 
tion. They  were  dined,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, and  presented  with  every  evidence  of 
sympathy  and  hospitality.  They  were  voted 
good  fellows,  bore  themselves  modestly  be- 
fore the  race,  and  quietly  and  courageously 
after  it.  Almost  were  the  English  persuaded 
to  wish  them  victors,  and  the  spirit  of  gener- 
osity went  so  far  that  it  was  openly  desired 
that  the  blue  should  triumph  at  least  in  the 
first  heat. 

The  third  occasion  for  international  ameni- 
ties brought  forth  far  more  exuberant  and 
official  expressions  of  brotherhood.  The 
visit  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company  of  Boston  excited  some  merriment 
among  the  more  heedless  of  the  Yankees  left 
behind  ;  and  it  was  funny.  But  it  was  also 
most  highly  significant.  That  the  Ancients 
and  Honorables  did  not  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
Civil  War,  or  even  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, is  indisputable,  and  is  doubtless  un- 
derstood in  England.  It  gives  rather  the 
more  meaning  to  the  gorgeous  ceremonial 
honors  showered  upon  them.  That  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Prime   Minister  and  his 
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cabinet,  the  field-marshals,  lord  mayors,  and 
other  official  stars  of  the  very  first  magnitude 
should  have  seized  this  pretext  to  do  honor 
to  an  American  institution,  and  pour  forth 
volumes  of  good-will  with  the  most  specific 
hopes  for  arbitrational  union,  is  surely  more 
impressive  than  the  same  attentions  if  be- 
stowed on  visitors  saliently  and  officially  de- 
manding it.  The  Prince  of  Wales  gave  a 
reception  to  Colonel  Walker  and  his  braves 
at  Marlborough  House,  the  Prince's  London 
residence,  and  reviewed  the  visiting  com- 
pany ;  and  the  Queen  opened  Windsor  to 
them  and  gave  them  another  review  there — 
a  rapture  which  has  heretofore  been  accorded 
only  to  a  couple  of  crowned  heads.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  these  congratulatory 
ceremonies  have  greatly  proved  and  strength- 
ened the  broad  basis  of  public  sentiment,  on 
which  must  rest  the  treaty  of  arbitration  be- 
tween England  and  America. 

FROM    the    diplomatic    correspondence 
recently  published  it  seems  reasonably 
certain  that  there  will  be  a  permanent 
arbitration  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States.     Lord  Salisbury, 
A  Permanent     wno   seems    inclined    to    meet   Mr. 
rea  y  o      r-     Qjney  a  jjttje  better  than  half  way 
bitration.  ,       .  .  • 

when  it   can  be  done  with   grace, 

has  gone  so  far  as  to  express  his  confidence 
in  the  Venezuelan  commission  appointed  by 
President  Cleveland,  and  his  full  statement 
in  the  House  of  Lords  seems  to  acknowledge 
America's  right  to  interfere.  On  the  subject 
of  the  permanent  treaty,  there  is  not  yet  una- 
nimity between  our  secretary  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury as  to  several  important  details.  The 
first  and  all-essential  question  of  the  class  and 
range  for  disputes  which  the  permanent  com- 
mission would  adjudicate,  seems  on  the  verge 
of  being  solved  by  an  exclusion  of  only  those 
differences  which  affect  the  "  honor  and  in- 
tegrity "  of  either  country.  This  would  be 
merely  a  stated  admission  of  the  obvious  fact 
that  no  amount  of  permanent  treaty  could 
force  either  England  or  America  to  arbitrate 
a  specific  question  in  which  either  country 
felt  itself  absolutely  insulted. 

But  there  are  complicated  details  proposed 
in  the  methods  of  settling  even  very  simple 
classes  of  disputes.  Of  the  several  articles  of 
treaty  submitted  by  Lord  Salisbury,  Secretary 
Olney    has   apparently  assented    to   at   least 


three.  These  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  commission  consisting  of  two 
or  more  judicial  officers  from  each  govern- 
ment, who  shall  choose  an  umpire.  This  in- 
ternational court  of  arbitration  shall  be  em- 
powered to  determine  finally  all  "  complaints 
made  by  the  nationals  of  one  power  against 
the  officers  of  the  other  ;  all  pecuniary  claims 
or  groups  of  claims,  amounting  to  not  more 
than  ^100,000,  made  on  either  power  by  the 
nationals  of  the  other,  whether  based  on  an 
alleged  right  by  treaty  or  agreement  or  other- 
wise ;  all  claims  for  damage  or  indemnity 
under  the  said  amount ;  all  questions  affect- 
ing diplomatic  or  consular  privileges  ;  all  al- 
leged rights  of  fishery,  access  navigation,  or 
commercial  privilege,  and  all  questions  re- 
ferred by  special  agreement  between  the  two 
parties." 

As  to  the  questions  lying  outside  those 
enumerated  above,  it  is  proposed  that  they 
should  also  go  to  this  permanent  commission, 
but  that  either  country  should  have  the  power 
of  appeal  to  a  court  composed  of  three  jus- 
tices of  the  British  supreme  court  of  judica- 
ture, and  three  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  the  assent  of  five  mem- 
bers out  of  the  six  being  necessary  for  a  de- 
cision. Secretary  Olney  prefers  that  the  six 
justices  should  select  three  outsiders  to  join 
them,  and  that  a  majority  of  the  nine  mem- 
bers should  be  final.  This  point  and  the 
method  of  deciding  what  disputes  affect  the 
"  honor  and  integrity  "  of  a  country,  are  now 
the  main  issues  of  difference  between  Lord 
Salisbury  and  Mr.  Olney.  The  former  wishes 
to  leave  the  designation  of  such  especial 
questions  to  the  "  judgment  of  the  govern- 
ments," and  to  have  such  arbitrated  only  by 
special  agreement.  Mr.  Olney  suggests  that 
no  question  shall  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
posed court  unless  Congress  decides  for 
America,  or  Parliament  for  Great  Britain, 
that  the  honor  of  the  nation  or  the  integrity 
of  its  territory  is  involved. 

The  most  strenuous  objection  has  been 
made  by  clear-headed  Englishmen  to  Mr.  01- 
ney's  scheme  for  the  selection  by  the  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Appellate  Court  of  three  outside 
jurists  to  join  them.  It  is  said  that  the  court 
would  wrangle  for  months  over  the  choice 
of  these  additional  arbitrators,  and  there 
seems  to  be  a  wide-spread  opinion  that  the 
judges  should  be  men  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood. 
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HERE  is  a  small 
saddle-backed  bill 
in  tbe  bot  plains 
of  Central  India, 
tbat  I  know  of,  not 
above  live  miles 
from  tbe  military 
cantonment  of 
Mhow,  which  is  a 
sure  find  for  pan- 
ther. On  its  teak- 
tree  covered  slopes,  when  I  knew  it 
first,  there  lived  a  panther,  and  appar- 
ently there  always  had  lived  one,  well 
known  to  tbe  villagers  of  the  little 
"  gaum  *'  (village)  of  Jamli,  about  two 
miles  distant,  upon  whose  herds  of  cat- 
tle and  goats,  as  they  graze  in  tbe 
grass-land  and  jungle  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  hill,  the  resident  panther  for  the 
time  was  wont  to  levy  toll  without  ap- 
parently disturbing  the  mild  Hindoo's 
equilibrium. 

The  "  gaum  "  is  but  a  cluster  of  weath- 
er-worn thatched  huts  of  mud,  which 
stand  beside  a  poisonous,  fever-breed- 
ing, half -dry  tank,  where  the  gaunt, 
huge-horned  water  buffaloes  wallow  in 
a  bath  of  mud,  endeavoring  to  make  the 
best  of  things  until  the  rains,  their  sea- 
son of  joy,  shall  arrive.  Then  shall 
they  lie  all  day  submerged  to  the  eyes 
beneath  a  temperate  sun.  pictures  of 
blissful  content.  Then  shall  fatness 
come  to  lean  ribs  and  roundness  to  the 
many   projecting   points  of  their  bony 
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anatomies  ;  but  now,  for  my  story  be- 
gins at  the  fiercest  heat  of  the  hot 
weather,  they  and  the  other  herds  of 
the  village  are  as  lean  kine  as  ever  Phar- 
aoh dreamt  of. 

Around  the  village  lie  its  cultivated 
fields,  whose  faces  ever  change  with  the 
changing  seasons.  Now  parched  and 
arid  they  lie  seemingly  lifeless,  baked 
beneath  fiery  suns  out  of  steel  -  blue 
skies  for  long  hot,  weary  months  ;  but 
with  the  longed  -  for  rains,  as  if  by 
magic,  they  quicken  into  a  living  green 
of  tender  crops,  blessed  sight  to  weary 
eyes  and  weary  souls  of  white  men 
gasping  out  an  Indian  hot  weather  in 
the  plains ;  and,  later  still,  the  land 
grows  gay  with  broad  squares  of  the 
lovely  pinks,  whites,  and  purples  of  the 
many-hued  poppy  fields.  Amid  them 
the  dark  "  tope  "  (clump)  of  mango- 
trees,  so  familiar  a  feature  of  every 
Indian  village,  tempts  one  out  of  the 
hot  glare  of  the  fields  into  its  restful 
shade,  where  all  day  the  patient  "beils  " 
(oxen)  tread  wearily  to  and  fro,  and  the 
monotonous  creak 
of  drawing  water, 
and    the    delicious 

cool    sound    of    its    _ — 

rushing    down    the  ^0/^ 
water    channels,  — 
rises  like  a  lullaby 
through  the  long  hot 
day.     From  out  the  thickly  wooded  ra- 
vines, which  run  up  the  slopes  of  the 
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Jamli  hill,  I  had  succeeded  in  shooting 
in  a  beat  the  original  occupant  of  the 
hill,  when  I  first  came  to  know  it,  and  sev- 
eral of  its  successors.  For  so  surely  as  I 
made  a  vacancy  in  the  hill  there  arrived 


through  the  jungle  of  the  hill-side, 
trying  to  get  him  ;  innumerable  were 
the  weary  hours  I  passed  on  moonlight 
nights,  up  trees  watching  over  a  goat  s 
murdered  remains.     All  in  vain,  neither 


another  panther  after  a  short  interval,     by  day  nor  by  night  would  he  give  him- 


A  large,  thickly  wooded  range  of  hills 
stretching  away  to  join  the  great  Vind- 
hya,  a  mountain  -  chain,  sent  its  spurs 
close  down  to  my  special  preserve,  and 
was  evidently  the  source  from  which 
panthers  wandered  in  to  take  possession. 
But  at  last  there  came  a  panther  of 
a  most  diabolical  cunning  and  of  an  in- 
satiable appetite.  For  one  whole  year 
did  I   hunt    the   fiend.      Innumerable 


self  away.  He  had  taken  a  most  one- 
sided view  of  the  game.  Properly,  after 
devouring  one  of  my  goats  he  should 
in  return  have  allowed  himself  to  be 
found  gorged  near  the  spot  the  next 
day,  and  to  be  driven  toward  me  by  the 
beaters  ;  but  he  had  no  true  sense  of 
sport.  While  I  gasped  under  a  swel- 
tering sun,  fruitlessly  hunting  for  him 
among  the  nullahs  (ravines),  or  sitting 


were  the  goats  I  tied  up  as  bait  for  him,    upon  a  hot  bowlder  of  black  rock  with 


and  unflagging  was  the  bloodthirsti- 
ness  with  which  he  responded  by  mur- 
dering and  devouring  them.  Innu- 
merable were  the  days  I  toiled  and 
clambered  under  blazing  hot  noon- 
day suns  over  rocks  and  bowlders,  and 


the  sun  broiling  my  brains  beneath  my 
shikar-topee,  awaited  his  coming  in  the 
beat,  he  must  have  been  curled  up  peace- 
fully napping  in  some  distant  shady 
spot,  or  licking  his  chops  in  amused  re- 
flection at  the  sport  he  was  affording 
me.  Doubtless,  too,  he  must  have 
watched  me,  as  I  sat  amid  the  sway- 
ing branches  of  the  slender  bastard 
teak-tree  in  many  an  all-night  sitting 
by  moonlight  watching  for  him,  and 
then  departed,  concluding  that  it  would 
be  wiser  to  postpone  finishing  the  re- 
mains of  the  goat  until  I  should  have 
taken  myself  off.  It  seemed  so,  for  as 
surely  as  I  did  not  sit  up  over  the  re- 
mains of  his  kill,  so  surely  did  he  re- 
turn to  it  that  night. 

I  must  confess,  however, 
he  gave  me  three   chances 
at   an   early    stage    of    our 
acquaintance.      One    after- 
noon I  was  watching  from 
a  tree  over  the  remains  of 
goat   he   had   killed   the 
night  before.     It  was 
early  in  the  rains,  the 
day  had  been  a  show- 
ery one,  and  the  sun 
shone    with    but    a 
pleasant  warmth. 
There  was  a  stir  and 
freshness  in  the  jungle 
about  me.     Animal  and 
vegetable  life  seemed  to 
rejoice  in  the  salvation 
the    blessed  rains   had 
brought    them,   and    at 
the    end    of    the    fierce 


Thus  birds  and  monkeys  will  often  warn  the  jungler. — Page  531. 
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Birds  came  and  perched  in  the 
branches  above  me  in  the  very  tree 
where  I  sat,  seeming  to  take  no  notice 
of  the  motionless  figure  beneath  them, 
and  brightened  the  jungle  for  me  with 
their  twittering.  The  unusual  amount 
that  the  panther  had  left  of  the  goat 
showed  that  he  had  made  but  a  mild 


ing  gradually  bolder,  they  drew  near 
the  body,  ever  keeping  the  brightest 
lookout  all  around,  now  and  again 
sitting  up  squirrel-like,  listening  all 
they  knew  and  "  speering  "  about  with 
the  sharpest  eyes  for  Bight  or  sound  of 
their  dangerous  neighbors  ;  for  well 
they  knew  from  whose  meal  they  were 
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meal  for  him,  and  was  doubtless  the 
cause  of  his  arrival  so  early  in  the  after- 
noon ;  or  it  may  have  been  the  heavy 
showers  had  disturbed  him  in  his  nap 
and  the  freshness  of  the  air  inclined 
him  to  stroll.  Whatever  the  cause,  he 
greatly  surprised  me  by  a  very  early 
arrival,  and  this  is  what  happened.  It 
still  wanted  an  hour  or  so  to  sunset.  I 
had  been  beguiling  the  time  by  watch- 
ing the  nervous  antics  of  two  mon- 
goose (wild  brothers  of  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's famous  Rikki-Tikki)  about  the 
carcass  of  the  goat.  Their  first  en- 
trance on  to  the  scene,  on  having  winded 
the  goat,  was  made  with  the  utmost 
caution.  A  pair  of  pointed  little  noses 
and  two  pairs  of  sharp  little  eyes  first 
peeped  out  from  behind  some  big 
stones — slowly  the  owners  of  them 
emerged,  every  hair  of  their  quivering 
little  bodies  betokening  the  utmost 
sense  of  danger  and  alertness.     Grow- 


about  to  pilfer — their  keen  little  noses 
would  tell  them  that.  At  length  the 
temptation  to  feast  grows  too  strong, 
and  they  would  dive  inside  the  goat's 
ribs  to  snatch  a  choice  morsel,  only  to 
pop  out  the  next  instant  all  nerves  and 
trepidation,  and  then  some  imaginary 
alarm  would  send  them  scuttling  into 
the  bushes,  then  back  again  once  more, 
the  bolder  spirit  first,  more  nervous 
watchfulness  again  yielding  to  the  de- 
light of  another  morsel,  and  so  on  over 
and  over  again.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
the  panther  in  the  amused  interest  I 
was  taking  in  the  quaint  little  creat- 
ures, or  otherwise  should  have  paid 
more  attention  to  the  excited  conversa- 
tion that  had  been  going  on  among 
some  birds  in  a  tree  not  far  oft*.  Thus 
birds  and  monkeys  will  often  warn  the 
jungler  of  the  approach  of  a  tiger — the 
latter  especially  take  every  opportunity 
to  express  by  loud  hootings  the  inten- 
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sity  of  their 
feelings  at  the 
hated  pres- 
ence of  either 
of  the  dread 
beings  of 
their  jungles. 
I  have  heard  too 
that  peculiar  bark 
of  the  sambar  stag 
sound  again  and 
again  in  the  night- 
air  from  out  the 
dark  jungles  on 
the  banks  of  the 
Nerbudda,  as  he 
sends  out  a  warn- 
ing to  his  kind 
that  murderous 
is  stalking  near.  But  to  re- 
The  mongoose 
had  grown  more  confident  and  their 
nerves  less  "jumpy,"  when  something 
caused  me  to  look  down.  There,  some 
eight  feet  below  me,  almost  at  the  foot 
of  my  tree,  stood  the  panther,  a  very  big 
fellow,  in  all  the  jungle  splendor  of 
his  shining  yellow  coat  and  rich  black 
rosettes.  With  eyes  fixed  on  the  mon- 
goose he  stood  perfectly  motionless, 
save  for  a  gentle  swaying  of  the  end  of 
his  tail,  his  right  forearm  advanced  and 
head  held  forward  below  the  line  of  his 
back,  he  looked  the  very  personification 
of  beautiful  remorseless  strength  about 
to  work  its  cruel  will. 


"  stripes 

turn  to   the   panther. 
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The  two  tiny  thieves  were  just  at 
that  moment  much  engrossed  with  the 
view  of  the  goat's  insides,  peering  about 
for  another  tit-bit.  Fascinated  by  the 
beauty  of  the  panther  and  interested  to 
see  what  would  happen,  I  could  not 
sj)oil  the  picture  by  firing.  After  a 
moment's  pause  the  panther  made  a 
move  forward — then  a  couple  of  silent 
bounds.  It  was  the  closest  thing — only 
just  in  time  the  mongoose  whisked 
themselves  off  like  lightning,  and  fled 
squeaking  into  the  bush.  The  panther 
disap}:>eared  after  them,  but  the  next 
moment  his  yellow  form  stepped  out 
from  the  green  again  into  the  open. 
Unfortunately  his  pursuit  of  the  mon- 
goose had  taken  him  up  hill,  thus 
bringing  him  on  a  level  with  the  low 
fork  of  the  tree,  in  which  I  sat.  His 
quick  eye  caught  sight  of  me  instantly, 
and  he  stopped,  looking  up  at  me. 
Flurried  by  the  fear  that  he  would  van- 
ish on  the  instant,  I  threw  up  my  rifle 
and  fired  without  aim.  Something  yel- 
low flashed  into  the  bushes  in  silence. 
Missed ! 

I  had  indeed  made  a  muddle  of  it  in 
my  desire  to  study  natural  history. 

The  next  time  we  met  night  was 
coming  on — rain  was  falling,  and  I  sat 
drenched  and  miserable  up  a  tree 
again.  Suddenly,  out  of  the  darkness 
he  stalked,  a  dim  gray  shadow  on  to 
the  scene.  My  rifle  rang  out — the  gray 
shadow  vanished — missed  again  !  The 
third  time  it  is  again 
night,  but  there  is  a  full 
moon.  I  am  perched  in 
a  tree  amid  thick  jungle 
high  upon  the  hillside 
near  the  crest,  whence  I 
have  a  wide  view  of  a 
beautiful  moonlit  land- 
scape lying  beneath  me. 
Suddenly,  without  a 
sound,  a  silvery  panther, 
or  the  ghost  of  one, 
glides  softly  across  the 
open  patch  of  moon- 
light, where  the  partly 
devoured  goat  lay — its 
form  silhouetted  in  vivid 
whiteness  against  the 
black  shade  of  the  sur- 
rounding bush.  "  Can't 
miss    this    time,"    I 


s 
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Suddenly,  without  a  sound,  a  silvery  panther  glides  softly  across  the  open  patch  of  moonlight. — Page  532. 


thought,  as  I  levelled  my  rifle  at  him. 
But  I  did ;  and  let  only  those  who 
know  what  it  is  to  aim  by  moonlight 
cast  the  first  stone.  At  last  his  fate 
overtook  him.  The  time  was  the  height 
of  the  hot  season,  which  had  come 
round  again  and  the  day  was  a  blazing 
one.  For  the  one  hundredth  time  at 
least  I  was  beating  in  a  kind  of  forlorn 
hope  the  nullahs  on  the  Jamli  hill. 
The  jungle  was  very  bare,  stripped  of 
its  foliage  by  the  long  hot  months. 
There  was  little  cover  to  induce  a 
panther  to  lie  up,  except  the  patches  of 
the  dark -green  corinda-bush  which 
grew  here  and  there.  It  alone  flour- 
ished when  all  else  seemed  perished  in 
the  long  drought.  The  jungle  of  bas- 
tard teak-tree  and  bush  stood  up  under 
the  scorching  rays,  a  silent  multitude 
of  leafless  skeletons — there  was  not  a 
breath  of  air  to  rustle  even  their  broad 
leaves  lying  yellow  and  dead  beneath 
them. 

From  the  black  bowlders  of  rock  and 
the  stony  earth,  the  hot  rays  struck  up 
into  one's  face  like  the  blast  from  a 
furnace.     I  was  standing  on  the  brow 


of  the  hill  at  the  head  of  a  ravine,  with 
rifle  cocked,  keeping  a  sharp  lookout 
on  the  likely  points  where  a  panther 
might  break.  The  discordant  cries  of 
the  beaters  and  the  noise  of  falling 
rocks  and  stones  which  they  hurled 
into  the  thick  bits  of  cover,  grew  mo- 
mentarily louder  as  the  line  worked 
toward  me.  Not  many  feet  below 
where  I  stood,  there  grew  a  very  dense 
bit  of  corinda-bush,  a  likely  looking 
place  on  such  a  day.  So  when  the 
beaters  drew  near  me  I  called  out  to 
them  to  beat  up  this  particular  patch. 
They  complied  with  volleys  of  stones 
and  increased  vigor  in  their  cries,  but 
not  a  stir  came  from  the  bush.  I  bid 
them  continue,  knowing  the  wily  ways 
of  panthers  ;  still  no  movement.  Con- 
cluding that  there  was  nothing  in  it,  I 
had  just  lowered  my  triggers  and  was 
about  to  walk  forward  to  the  next 
ravine,  when  out  sprang  the  panther 
amid  a  storm  of  yells  from  the  beaters 
of  "fata,"  "fata"  (there  he  goes).  A 
real  beauty  he  looked  in  his  shining 
yellow  coat,  which  gleamed  golden  in 
the  fierce  sunlight.     I  did  not  fire,  for 
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he  offered  a  by  no  means  easy  shot, 
and  I  judged  from  the  line  he  was 
taking,  that  his  intention  was  to  make 
for  the  crest  line  some  sixty  yards 
ahead  of  me  ;  and  then  cross  the  sum- 
mit down  into  the  jungle  on  the  other 
side.  If  he  did  so,  I  should  get  a  clear 
shot  at  him,  so  I  waited,  watching  his 
yellow  body  crashing  over  the  dead 
leaves  and  scorched-up  undergrowth. 
Soon  he  was  clambering  up  on  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  as  I  had  expected,  giv- 
ing me  a  clear  shot ;  at  that  very  in- 
stant I  fired  my  right  at  him,  hitting 
him  in  the  buttock,  whereupon  he 
stopped  dead,  turned,  and  bit  at  his 
tail,  half  sitting  up  like  a  huge  cat.  I 
at  once  seized  the  opportunity  to  give 
him  the  left  barrel  in  the  body,  but  too 
far  back  to  be  very  effective.  At  the 
shot  he  turned  and  ran  back  down  the 
slope  of  the  hill  toward  the  beaters. 
Up  the  trees  they  went  like  so  many 
monkeys.  "Maro,  Sahib,  maro,"  "bara 
bobbery  wallah  "  (shoot,  Sahib,  shoot,  a 
devil  to  fight),  the  hillside  resound- 
ed with  their  excited  yells.  My  bhil 
shikari  soon  came  running  up  to  me, 
his  face  beaming  joyously  at  the  near 
prospect  of  "  bakshish."  Together  we 
clambered  down  the  hill  in  the  direc- 
tion the  panther  had  taken,  guided  by 
an  occasional  ';  pug,"  where  the  dusty 
earth  had  taken  the  imprint,  and  also 
slight  blood  marks.  At  length  we 
came  upon  a  place,  where  there  was  a 
natural  escarpment  in  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  and  where  all  about  it  grew  a 
dense  thicket  of  undergrowth.  Cries 
of  "  Khabardar "  (be  careful)  from  the 
trees,    warned   us   where    the   panther 


crouched.  We  stared  into  the  thick 
tangle  of  bush  from  above,  but  could 
see  nothing ;  then  we  clambered  far- 
ther down  and  were  about  to  peer 
into  the  thicket  from  its  lower  edge, 
when  from  within  it  there  sounded  a 
succession  of  short,  coughing  roars 
and  a  crashing  noise  amid  the  dried 
branches.  The  panther  was  coming 
for  us.  Our  position  was  not  alto- 
gether an  agreeable  one.  "We  were 
standing  not  more  than  five  yards  out- 
side the  bushes.  Nothing  of  the  pan- 
ther was  visible  ;  only  the  noise  of  his 
on-coming  told  us  he  was  charging, 
and  I  knew  that  I  should  not  see  him 
until  he  had  burst  his  way  out  of  the 
bushes  almost  on  to  us. 

To  retreat  backward  there  was 
scarcely  time,  and  I  should  probably 
have  fallen  over  a  rock  or  bush  had  I 
tried  to.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  wait  and  shoot 
on  sight.  So  we 
waited.  My  bhil 
stood  close  behind 
me,  and  though  he  - 
had  merely  a  small 
woodcutter's  axe 
in  his  hand,  he 
never  flinched  a 
step,  merely  say- 
ing, quietly,  "  ata, 
Sahib,  ata  "  (Sahib,  he  is  coming).  It 
was  but  a  wait  of  a  few  moments — 
then  out  from  the  dark-green  corin da- 
leaves  burst  the  panther's  round  yellow 
head,  with  jaws  agape,  right  before  us. 
Quick  as  thought  my  rifle  went  up  to 
my  shoulder — both  barrels  flashed  out 
simultaneously,  staggering  me  with  the 
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recoil,  for  I  had  six  drams  of  powder 
in  each  barrel,  and  I  was  enveloped  in 
smoke.  There  was  an  instant  of  un- 
comfortable suspense.  "  Got  me  or  not 
got  me  !  " — the  next  second  I  realize  the 
luck  is  with  rue  and  that  I  still  stand 
untouched.  The  smoke  cleared.  A 
snarling  growl  came  from  inside  the 
bushes — the  panther  had  retreated.  My 
shikari  sprang  up  a  tree  and  looked 
down,  then  called  to  me  he  could  see 
something  yellow.  I  felt  no  disinclina- 
tion to  follow  him  up  that  tree,  and  did 
so.  Sitting  astride  the  shaking  branches 
I  fired  at  a  small  patch  of  yellow  just 
discernible  beneath  the  bush.  Sounds 
of  the  brute's  body  crashing  amid  the 
bushes  followed  the  shot — then  suarls 
growing  fainter  and  fainter.  At  length 
all  was  still.  After  waiting  a  short 
while  I  made  my  way  very  cautious- 
ly, with  triggers  on  full  cock,  into  the 
thicket,  and  came  upon  the  panther 
stretched  out  dead  beneath  an  over- 
hanging rock — a  perfect  picture,  for 
death  had  not  yet  robbed  the  real  beauty 
from  his  skin  or  the  rounded  muscular 
shape  from  his  body.     I  need  scarcely 


add  that  he  was  in  excellent  condition. 
To  this  day  I  have  never  cared  to  reckon 
up  what  he  cost  me  in  goats. 

The  double  shot  I  fired  into  the 
panther  when  charging  took  effect  in 
the  chest  and  throat,  respectively.  I 
had  hollow,  or  express  bullets,  in  both 
chambers.  The  bullet  that  struck  the 
chest  broke  up  in  the  muscles  and  made 
very  little  penetration,  and  I  believe 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  second 
bullet,  which  smashed  the  lower  jaw  and 
penetrated  the  throat  in  fragments,  the 
animal  must  have  come  on  and  mauled 
me.  From  that  day  I  pinned  my  faith 
on  the  pure  lead  solid  bullet,  as  recom- 
mended by  that  great  hunter,  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  for  dangerous  game.  And  a 
later  experience  with  a  lion,  against 
whose  head  I  had  fired  a  hollow  bullet 
by  mistake,  which  merely  infuriated  him 
into  charging,  confirmed  me  in  my  be- 
lief, for  my  remaining  barrel,  which 
contained  a  solid  pure  lead  bullet, 
knocked  him  clean  over  as  he  came  on. 

Shortly  after  this  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see  a  panther  kill  a  goat  in 
broad  daylight.     He  was  the  successor 
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to  the  great  slaughterer  of  my  goats,  but 
his  career  was  a  short  one.  As  soon  as 
his  footmarks  on  the  hillside  made  his 
arrival  in  the  hill  known  to  my  shikari, 
I  had  a  goat  tied  up  in  the  old  place 
and  went  out  and  sat  in  a  tree  over  it. 
The  goat  was  young  and  indiscreet,  ex- 
pressing his  objection  to  being  tied  up 
by  a  continuous  bleating,  which  suited 
my  purpose  exactly.  For  I  had  scarce- 
ly been  in  the  tree  half  an  hour,  and  the 
sun  wras  still  hot  overhead,  when  the 
glint  of  a  panther's  yellow  skin  among 
the  trees  caught  my  eye,  filling  me  with 
joyful  anticipation  of  possessing  it.  I 
watched  with  much  interest  the  stealthy 
manner  in  which  the  wily  brute  ap- 
proached the  spot,  winding  in  and  out 
of  the  bushes,  stopping  every  now  and 
then  to  look  and  listen,  then  slowly 
advancing  again,  he  seemed  to  my  im- 
patient spirit  to  be  an  interminable 
time  coming  on  ;  while  there  seemed 
something  most  creepy  in  that  silent, 
murderous  approach.  Happily  for  the 
unfortunate  goat  he  was  quite  uncon- 
scious of  his  danger,  had  ceased  bleat- 
ing, and  was  nibbling  at  the  grass 
about  him.  From  behind  a  bush  scarce- 
ly ten  yards  from  the  goat  the  panther 
stopped  and  appeared  to  gaze  at  the 
goat  with  much  interest  for  a  second  or 
two.  Then  he  ran  out.  The  goat  ran 
back  to  the  length  of  his  tether.  In 
dashed  the  panther  at  him  with  a  spring, 
seizing  him  by  the  throat,  and  turning 
a  complete  somersault  with  the  goat 
held  in  his  jaws.  So  quickly  was  it 
done  that  the  goat  had  hardly  uttered  a 
cry.  When  they  came  to  the  ground 
the  panther  was  undermost,  but  he  was 
up  again  in  an  instant,  seeming  to  throw 
the  goat  out  of  his  jaws.  The  latter  lay 
where  he  fell,  gasped  a  moment  or  two 
and  was  still.  Under  cover  of  the 
scuffle  I  had  cocked  my  triggers,  but  as 
the  panther  was  now  gazing  keenly 
around  on  all  sides  and  seemed  to  be 
listening  intently,  I  lay  low,  determined 
to  wait  until  his  attention  became  en- 
grossed in  his  kill.  Some  minutes  of 
intense  alertness  passed  on  the  part  of 
the  panther  before  he  grew  reconciled 
to  the  situation,  and  then  he  made  no 
attempt  to  feed,  but  seized  the  goat  by 
the  neck  and  attempted  to  drag  it 
away.  But  the  rope  held  fast,  and  as 
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he  tugged  his  chest  presented  such  a 
tempting  shot  that  I  could  no  longer 
resist.  Slipping  my  rifle  through  the 
screen  of  branches  about  me,  I  took  a 
quick  aim  and  fired.  Down  he  flung  the 
goat  one  way,  and  with  a  snarling  roar 
went  flying,  crashing  through  the 
bushes  in  another  direction.  Ah  ! 
blissful  moment  that,  as  I  scrambled 
in  hot  haste  down  from  the  tree,  for 
here  was  the  very  cream  of  sport  in 
prospect — an  exciting  follow-up  of  a 
wounded,  dangerous  beast.  Nothing 
beats  it  that  I  know  of  for  pleasurable 
excitement — that  thrilling  watchful  ad- 
vance along  the  fresh  blood  -  tracks, 
while  your  eyes  search  intently  the 
jungle  on  every  side  for  timely  sight  of 
the  crouching,  plucky  brute,  and  the 
safety  of  your  skin  often  rests  on  the 
quickness  of  your  eyes.  And  of  all 
animals,  who  can  crouch  concealed  like 
the  panther — who  more  ready  to  turn 
upon  his  foe  !  Who  more  fiercely  brave 
in  his  attack  !  even  though  wounded 
unto  death.  But  this  time  I  did  not 
quite  get  the  sport  I  looked  for.  For  I 
had  not  followed  far  before  I  heard  the 
panther  growling  in  the  thickets  ahead 
of  me.  Judging  from  the  sound  as  to 
where  he  lay,  I  was  able  to  make  my 
way  safely  round  his  flank,  and  so  came 
within  view  of  him  standing  up  and  lis- 
tening seemingly  for  my  approach,  but 
evidently  badly  wounded,  and  I  easily 
killed  him  with  another  bullet. 

After  the  death  of  this  panther  I 
bagged  several  of  his  successors  in  the 
haunts  on  the  Jamli  hill  with  compara- 
tively little  trouble.  Then  there  came 
another  panther,  who  bid  fair  to  rival 
the  great  destroyer  of  my  goats.  I 
had  hunted  him  for  several  months,  had 
used  every  precaution  and  stratagem  I 
could  think  of  ;  yet  far  from  getting  a 
shot  at  him,  I  had  not  even  seen  him. 
The  appearance  of  fresh  pugs  on  the 
hillside,  after  a  short  interval  following 
on  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  j>ointed 
to  a  new-comer  having  filled  the  vacancy, 
and  the  consequent  series  of  murders 
of  goats  tied  up  in  the  old  spot,  their 
bodies  bearing  all  the  marks  of  a  pan- 
ther's kill,  settled  it  beyond  a  doubt. 
But  for  all  that  the  animal  remained  a 
mystery.  Nobody  in  the  village  had 
ever    seen    him.      Beating   the  nullahs 
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for  him  I  gave  up  in  despair,  after  many 
blank  days  out  on  the  scorching  hill- 
side, and  watching  over  a  live  bait  or  a 
dead  one  seemed  equally  vain. 

Many  and  many  were  the  weary 
nights  I  endured  up  a  tree,  cramped 
and  stiff  in  every  part  of  me  sitting 
over  a  kill.  Climbing  into  my  perch  a 
little  before  sunset,  I  have  watched  the 
daylight  fade  into  darkness,  the  moon 
rise  higher  and  higher,  transforming 
the  gloomy  jungle  into  a  lovely  maze  of 
mysterious  silvery  depths,  pass  over- 
head— then  sink  beyond  the  outlined 
tree-tops  on  the  hill-crest,  leaving  the 
silent  jungle  lonelier  and  more  gloomy 
than  ever.  Still,  I  have  sat  on  waiting 
until  the  whiteness  grew  in  the  east, 
and  reddened  into  dawn,  and  often  the 
fiery  red  ball  of  the  sun  had  leaped 
above  the  horizon,  as  I  made  my  way 
out  from  the  jungle  into  the  open  lands 
beyond — but  all  in  vain  ;  the  panther  re- 
mained severely  aloof  on  all  such  occa- 
sions. Sceptical  friends  began  to  scoff, 
cast  doubts  on  the  existence  of  a  pan- 
ther at  all,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  my  having  mistaken  a  hyena's 
for  a  panther's  pug. 

Could  it  be  the  ghost  of  a  lately  de- 
parted panther — perhaps  he  who  stood 
head  and  shoulders  above  his  fellows  in 
his  lust  for  blood — that  haunts  the  hill- 
side, leaving  these  infrequent  fresh  foot- 
prints ?  Had  he  returned  to  the  scene 
of  his  former  murders  to  revel  in  them 
once  more  ?  Easier  for  me  to  believe 
this  than  that  I  could  mistake  a  hye- 
na's for  a  panther's  pug.  At  length  I 
thought  out  a  new  plan.  It  was  this. 
I  would  stalk  upon  the  demon  by  moon- 
light, where  he  lay  on  his  kill.  It 
seemed  just  possible,  I  thought,  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  to  approach 
unseen  and  unheard  near  enough  for  a 
shot  even  in  that  deceptive  light,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  most  likely  to  be  ob- 
livious to  sight  and  sound  in  the  joys 
of  a  fresh  kill.  I  would  try  it,  at  any 
rate. 

The  spot  where  I  had  always  placed 
my  baits  was  a  small  open  place  just 
inside  the  edge  of  the  jungle  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  by  which  a  shallow  rocky 
watercourse  ran  ;  it  would  have  been 
visible  from  the  open  grass-land  and  cul- 
tivated fields  outside,  but  for  an  inter- 


vening low  clump  of  bush.  Between 
this  thicket  and  the  spot  where  the 
goats  were  always  tied  up,  was  a  clear 
space  of  some  twenty  yards.  My  idea 
was  that  I  might  be  able  to  stalk  up 
noiselessly  and  unseen  under  cover  of 
the  bush,  and  get  a  shot  round  it  at  the 
panther  as  he  devoured  the  freshly 
killed  goat. 

To  insure  success  I  told  my  shikari 
to  have  all  dead  branches,  leaves,  and 
stones  cleared  off  the  ground  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  from  the 
bush  along  the  line  of  my  approach  to 
it,  so  that  neither  crack  of  dried  twig 
nor  chink  of  stone  might  betray  my 
silent  advance  upon  my  wily  friend. 
Choosing  a  night  when  the  moon  would 
be  at  its  brightest,  I  drove  out  after 
mess  to  the  Jamli.  village,  where  my 
bhil  met  me  ;  then  on  foot  we  struck 
across  its  moonlit  fields  until  we  ar- 
rived within  several  hundred  yards  of 
the  edge  of  the  jungle  where  the  bait 
was.  The  goat  had  been  tied  up  late 
that  afternoon  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
jungle  after  nightfall.  Every  precau- 
tion, therefore,  had  been  taken  to 
humor  the  wary  brute.  It  was  his 
habit  to  kill  toward  midnight,  so  my 
shikari  said,  therefore  I  had  nothing  to 
do  for  the  next  two  hours  or  so,  but 
stretch  myself  comfortably  on  the 
grass,  enjoy  the  balmy  night -air  and 
the  soft  beauty  of  the  scene.  A  glori- 
ous moon  sailed  overhead  flooding  the 
land  with  light,  though  partially  veiled 
at  times  by  light  clouds  ;  the  distant 
harsh  clanging  of  a  bell  and  the  drum- 
ming of  a  tom-tom  telling  of  some 
Hindoo  priest  at  his  devotions  in  the 
village  temple,  the  eternal  baying  of  the 
village  pariah  dogs,  which  reached  me 
faintly,  were  the  sole  sounds  that  in- 
vaded the  stillness  about  us,  save  for 
an  occasional  sad,  half-human  cry  from 
the  jackal  sounding  across  the  open 
fields  as  the  hungry  beast  wandered 
toward  human  habitations  for  its  food. 
The  jungle-clad  hill,  with  the  belt 
of  brush  at  its  base,  looked  dark  and 
silent  in  contrast  to  the  moonlit  open 
lands  about  it  ;  its  dark  crest  outlined 
clearly  against  the  luminous  sky,  while 
as  if  resting  on  its  very  ridge  a  star  or 
two  gleamed  brightly  as  they  sank  in 
the  west.     Being  in  a  pleasant  frame 
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of  mind  induced  by  dinner,  of  which  I 
had  been  so  often  deprived  by  the  wily 
beast,  I  was  able  to  duly  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  my  surroundings  and  note, 
admiringly,  the  graceful  outline  of  a 
clump  of  straggling  palm-trees  against 
the  moonlit  sky  ;  and  while  stretched 
out  comfortably  on  my  back  could  af- 
ford to  indulge  in  amused  recollections 
of  my  feelings  during  the  many  moon- 
light sittings  I  had  done  in  some 
of  those  very  trees  opposite,  wofully 
hungry  and  cramped  of  limb.  Several 
hours  must  have  thus  passed,  when  I 
was  startled  out  of  a  semi-doze  by  a  most 
horrible  human-like  cry  coming  from 
out  the  dark  hillside  and  rising  clearly 
in  the  night-air.  "Aya"  (he  has  come), 
said  my  shikari,  sitting  up.  Again  and 
again  in  quick  succession  the  harrow- 
ing sounds  rang  out  in  seeming  help- 
less appeal.  Good  heavens  !  what  can 
that  fiend  be  doing !  Never  have  I 
heard  such  cries.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
unfortunate  goat  was  being  eaten  alive. 
In  all  kills  by  panthers  and  other  carni- 
vora  that  I  had  hitherto  been  present 
at,  death  was  very  speedy.  But  this 
was  unexpected  and  most  horrible.  I 
felt  a  monster  of  cruelty  for  having 
condemned  the  animal  to  such  a  fate. 
Looking  back  on  this  method  of  ob- 
taining sport,  which  is  very  often 
adopted  in  India,  when  tiger  and  pan- 
ther are  not  to  be  obtained  otherwise, 
and  which  is  a  severe  test  of  one's  en- 
durance, I  admit  its  cruelty,  and  trust 
I  shall  be  able  to  resist  the  temptation 
to  tie  up  a  live  bait  again,  when  tiger 
and  panther  tempt  me  by  their  pres- 
ence. It  was  a  relief  when  the  goat's 
cries  ceased.  My  watch  marked  the 
hour  at  one.  The  moon  was  riding 
just  then  clear  in  the  sky  and  its  light 
was  of  wondrous  brilliancy.  "  I  ought 
to  see  him  clearly  enough  on  such  a 
night,  I  thought,  if  only  I  can  gain  the 
bush  unheard."  I  am  afraid  my  re- 
morse for  the  poor  goat's  sufferings 
was  soon  forgotten  in  the  excitement 
of  the  coming  stalk.  After  waiting  a 
short  while  to  allow  the  panther  to  be- 
come absorbed  in  his  meal,  I  took  oft* 
my  shoes,  picked  up  my  rifle,  and 
started  alone  to  attempt  a  noiseless 
crawl  up  to  the  bush.  What  an  inter- 
minable time  it  seemed  to  be,  getting 


there  that  last  fifty  yards  !  it  was  done 
literally  crawling  on  my  stomach. 
Never  did  Hindoo  fakir  under  vow  to 
reach  some  distant  shrine  on  all  fours, 
crawl  over  the  ground  with  more  fana- 
tic devotion  than  I  to  reach  that  bush 
unheard  and  unseen. 

At  length  I  lie  panting  and  blown  on 
my  face  behind  it,  and  the  sound  of  a 
crunching  of  bones  comes  to  my  ears 
as  if  it  were  but  just  on  the  other  side, 
and  I  half  choke  in  my  endeavor  to 
moderate  my  hard  breathing,  seemingly 
so  loud  in  the  utter  stillness  of  the 
jungle.  Having  recovered  my  breath  I 
crawled  softly  to  the  edge  of  the  bush. 
Now  came  the  most  critical  part.  Would 
the  panther  see  me  before  I  could  get 
my  rifle  to  my  shoulder  ?  With  my 
heart  in  my  mouth,  in  dread  lest  the 
click  would  be  heard,  I  cocked  a  trigger. 
I  looked  up  at  the  moon,  across  whose 
face  a  light  veil  of  cloud  was  just  then 
passing,  and  waited.  A  few  moments 
and  again  the  full  flood  of  its  light  is 
poured  forth  undimmed  over  the  land. 
Now  for  it.  A  bold  exposure  and  a 
quick  shot. 

I  step  quickly  clear  of  the  bush  and 
my  rifle  flies  to  my  shoulder,  but,  devil 
incarnate  that  he  is,  the  panther  is  too 
quick  for  me.  An  indistinct  form,  a 
mere  shadow  even  in  that  light,  flits  off 
the  dark  patch  of  the  goat's  carcass  and 
vanishes  amid  the  silvery  maze  of  the 
jungle.  I  blaze  at  it,  but  might  as 
well  have  fired  at  the  night-breeze.  The 
crash  amid  the  undergrowth  comes 
back  to  me  as  I  stand  and  listen,  grow- 
in  sr  farther  and  farther  off  until  the 
jungle  and  the  night  swallow  it  up — 
proof  at  any  rate  of  a  panther  in  the 
flesh,  for  else  it  might  well  have  been 
but  a  phantom  of  one. 

So  ended  my  midnight  stalk  for  the 
panther.  How  he  met  his  fate  is  an- 
other story  and  has  been  told  else- 
where. But  the  reader  may  care  to 
know  that  I  did  get  him  some  weeks 
later  by  a  new  stratagem.  I  lay  in  a 
grave  I  caused  to  be  dug  in  the  old 
place  in  the  jungle,  with  the  goat  stand- 
ing quite  close  to  its  edge.  The  pan- 
ther came  at  the  witching  hour  as  was 
his  wont,  and  I  rose  up  and  fired  point 
blank  into  his  breast  as  he  dropped  the 
goat  out  of  his  jaws  and  stared  at  me 
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with  the  green  flame  of  his  eyes  blazing  as    I    drove    sharply    back    along   the 

within  a  yard  of  mine.  silent   white    roads   into    the    sleeping 

But   for   this    night   I   had    to    con-  cantonments,    where     the    unwelcome 

sole  myself  as  best  I  could   with  the  "  reveille "   soon    roused   me  out   of   a 

soft  beauty  of  the  moonlight  and  the  scanty  slumber  for  the  early  morning 

delicious    coolness    of    the    night  -  air  parade. 


WHAT  AMERICA   HAS   DONE   FOR   WHIST 

By  "  Cavendish  " 


The  impression  is  general  that,  until 
recently,  the  Americans  have  not  been 
a  whist-playing  nation.  It  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  this  view  with  the  fact  that, 
early  in  this  century,  when  Hoyle  was 
the  only  authority,  various  reprints  of 
his  works  were  circulated  in  the  United 
States,  e.g.,  "The  New  Pocket  Hoyle" 
(Philadelphia,  1805)  ;  "  Hoyle's  Games  " 
(Boston,  1814)  ;  the  same  (Philadelphia, 
1817).  No  doubt  a  diligent  search 
would  reveal  the  existence  of  other 
editions.  American  reprints  of  Mat- 
thews and  Bohn  are  also  to  be  found, 
dating  about  the  middle  of  the  present 
century ;  and  the  conclusion  forced  on 
us  is  that  whist  has  all  along  held  its 
own  in  American  society,  notwithstand- 
ing the  contemporaneous  popularity  of 
another  admirable  four-handed  game, 
viz.,  euchre. 

American  whist,  however,  diverged  in 
some  important  respects  from  the  Eng- 
lish model.  How  and  when  the  Ameri- 
can changes  in  the  construction  of  the 
game  were  introduced  the  writer  has 
not  been  able  to  discover.  In  course  of 
time  American  players  abolished  the 
rubber,  best  of  three  games,  and  the 
score  for  honors,  substituting  single 
games  without  honors.  This  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  simplification  and  an 
improvement  ;  it  is  one  of  the  things 
that  America  has  done  for  whist.  But, 
in  abolishing  points  also,  the  change 
seems  to  the  writer  to  have  been  in  the 
wrong  direction.  A  score  of  points  is 
a  better  test  of  skill,  in  the  long  run, 
than  a  score  of  games. 

Notwithstanding  these  alterations  it 
does  not  appear  that  whist  was  scientifi- 
cally studied  in  the  United  States,  or 


not  to  any  great  extent,  until  the  labors 
of  "  The  Little  Whist  School  "  became 
the  subject  of  common  knowledge  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  Then  (about 
1870)  letters  of  inquiry  were  addressed 
with  increasing  frequency  from  the 
United  States  to  the  present  writer,  and 
in  some  instances  a  long  correspond- 
ence ensued.  Among  the  most  val- 
ued American  correspondents  was  Mr. 
Nicholas  Browse  Trist,  of  New  Orleans. 
In  the  year  1883  he  made  a  remarkable 
proposition,  on  deduction  from  which 
hangs  the  whole  system  of  modern  leads 
of  high  cards.  In  order  to  explain  it, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  on  some 
technical  details. 

The  practice  had  been  for  some  time 
previously,  when  leading  from  ace, 
queen,  knave,  etc.,  to  lead  ace,  then 
queen,  holding  only  one  small  card  ;  and 
to  lead  ace,  then  knave,  holding  more 
than  one  small  card.  Players  who  have 
not  given  much  thought  to  the  matter 
believe  the  object  of  the  change  on  the 
second  lead  is  to  show  whether  the  suit 
opened  was  originally  composed  of  four 
cards  or  more.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  main  object ;  it  is,  that  partner 
may  not  retain  the  king  on  the  second 
round  when  the  lead  was  from  more 
than  four  cards.  He  would  not  play 
king  on  queen,  but  he  would  on  knave 
if  he  remained  with  king  and  one  small 
card  of  the  suit.  He  would  thus  un- 
block (as  it  is  called),  and  so  make  way 
for  a  long  procession  of  small  cards  of 
the  leader's  suit. 

Queen,  knave,  ten,  etc.,  had  been  sim- 
ilarly treated.  That  is  to  say,  with  one 
small,  queen,  then  knave  was  led  ;  with 
more  than  one  small,  queen,  then  ten. 
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Though  showing  number  was  not  the 
primary  intention  of  the  change  of 
card  on  the  second  lead,  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  four,  or  more  than  four, 
in  the  leader's  hand,  could  be  inferred 
from  the  mode  adopted  when  opening 
the  suit,  a  high  card  being  led  on  the 
first  and  second  rounds,  as  in  the  cases 
quoted.  For  the  information  of  those 
who  are  not  whist  -  players,  it  may  be 
stated  that  partners  derive  a  consid- 
erable advantage  from  being  able  to 
count  the  number  of  cards  in  each 
other's  long  suits. 

Now  for  Mr.  Trist's  proposition.  It 
may  be  premised  that  from  king,  knave, 
ten,  etc.,  the  ten  is  led.  If  the  ten 
forces  the  queen,  and  the  original  lead- 
er re-enters  in  another  suit,  he  next 
leads  king  or  knave.  Up  to  this  date 
(1883),  it  does  not  seem  to  have  oc- 
curred to  anyone  that  information  of 
number  might  be  conveyed  to  partner 
by  selecting  one  rather  than  the  other 
of  these  two  high  indifferent  cards. 
When  queen  is  out,  king  and  knave  be- 
come indifferent  so  far  as  trick-making 
is  concerned  ;  and,  with  a  partner  who 
knows  enough  of  the  game  to  infer 
king,  knave  remaining  in  the  leader's 
hand,  from  the  original  lead  of  ten,  it 
does  not  appear,  at  the  first  blush,  to 
matter  whether  king  or  knave  is  se- 
lected for  the  second  lead. 

But  Mr.  Trist  saw  deeper  than  this. 
He  argued  :  "  When  I  lead  ace,  then 
the  lower  card  of  queen,  knave,  I  show 
by  my  second  lead  of  the  lower  of  two 
high  indifferent  cards,  that  my  long- 
suit  consisted  originally  of  more  than 
four  cards ;  the  same,  when  I  lead 
queen,  then  ten,  from  the  queen,  knave, 
ten  combination.  On  the  other  hand, 
when,  on  the  second  round,  I  lead  the 
higher  of  two  indifferent  cards,  I  show 
the  lead  was  from  four  cards  only. 
Now,  on  leading  ten,  from  king,  knave, 
ten,  etc.,  should  the  queen  come  out 
first  round,  my  king  and  knave  are  high 
indifferent  cards.  If  my  second  lead  is 
knave,  I  show  the  original  lead  was 
from  a  suit  of  more  than  four  ;  if  my 
second  lead  is  king,  my  suit  was  of 
four  cards." 

It  is  easy  to  be  wise  after  the  event, 
and    looking    at    the    above    argument 
from  a  modern  stand-point  the  correct 
Vol.  XX.— 57,  a. 


lead  is  self  -  evident ;  nevertheless,  as 
an  original  idea,  Mr.  Trist's  scheme  is 
highly  ingenious.  Our  present  famil- 
iarity with  the  American  mode  of  lead- 
ing from  high  indifferent  cards  renders 
us  liable  to  underestimate  the  delicate 
process  of  reasoning  to  which  it  owes 
its  birth. 

Mr.  Trist  did  not  stop  here.  In  a 
later  communication,  received  in  1884, 
he  erected  what  was  previously  a  rule 
of  play  in  certain  cases  into  a  general 
principle,  applicable  to  all  cases,  and 
eventually  formulated  the  following 
maxim  :  "  With  two  high  indifferent 
cards  lead  the  higher  if  you  opened  a 
suit  of  four  ;  the  lower  if  you  opened 
a  suit  of  more  than  four."  The  mode 
of  leading  embodied  in  this  maxim, 
received  the  name  of  American  Leads. 
It  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the 
most  admirable  contribution  to  the 
science  of  whist  vouchsafed  to  us  since 
the  days  of  Hoyle.  And  it  is  so  easy 
in  practice  that  a  child  might  be  taught 
the  correct  way  of  leading  from  high 
indifferent  cards  in  a  few  minutes. 
Most  big  discoveries  contain  the  ele- 
ment of  simplicity  ;  the  only  wonder  is, 
why,  when  the  way  is  once  pointed  out, 
the  track  was  not  made  sooner. 

This,  then,  is  another  thing  that 
America  has  done  for  whist.  She  has 
shown  us,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Nich- 
olas Browse  Trist,  the  right  way  to 
lead  from  high  cards  of  indifferent 
trick  -  making  value.  And  observe,  a 
rule  of  play  has  been  by  him  erected 
into  a  principle  ;  this  is  the  point  to  be 
insisted  on. 

Next  as  to  leads  from  low  cards.  It 
is  assumed  every  tyro  knows  that  from 
certain  combinations  the  strong  suit  is 
opened  with  a  high  card  ;  if  any  tyro 
does  not,  he  can  readily  ascertain  the 
fact  by  procuring  and  reading  some 
elementary  work  which  contains  a  list 
of  leads.  If  no  high-card  combination 
obtains  in  the  leader's  hand,  then  a  low 
card  is  led,  and  the  only  point  to  be 
decided  is,  which  of  the  low  cards 
should  be  selected. 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  to  lead 
the  lowest  of  a  long  suit  which  is  opened 
with  a  low  card.  Then  came  the  lead 
of  the  penultimate,  viz.,  the  lowest  but 
one  of  five  or  more  in  suit.     Dray  son 
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improved  on  this  by  his  lead  of  the 
antepenultimate  from  six  or  more. 
This  practically  settled  the  case,  as 
when  leading  from  more  than  six,  the 
fall  of  the  cards  will  very  soon  show 
how  the  dregs  of  the  suit  lie.  Bat  the 
scheme  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
It  wanted  erection  from  a  rule  of  play 
into  a  principle.  In  1884  the  true 
principle  which  underlies  all  leads  of 
small  cards  was  simultaneously  struck 
by  Mr.  Trist  and  the  present  writer, 
their  letters  crossing  on  the  Atlantic. 
The  principle,  once  stated,  is  simple 
enough,  viz.,  lead  the  fourth-best  of  the 
suit.  A  few  words  of  explanation  will 
render  the  position  clear. 

Instead  of  counting  from  the  bottom 
of  the  suit  and  calling  the  card  led  the 
lowest,  penultimate,  antepenultimate, 
or  pre-antepenultimate,  as  the  case 
may  be,  count  from  the  top  of  the  suit, 
and  call  it  the  fourth-best.  That  is  all. 
Any  baby  can  lead  his  fourth  -  best, 
when  once  told  it  is  the  correct  card  ; 
and  any  good  partner  will  recognize  the 
fact  that,  whatever  small  card  is  led 
originally  on  this  system,  the  leader 
must  hold  exactly  three  cards  of  the 
suit  higher  than  the  one  chosen. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  its  incep- 
tion the  lead  of  a  low  card,  other  than 
the  lowest,  was  in  no  way  connected 
with  exhibition  of  number,  nor  with  the 
determination  of  the  precise  rank  of  the 
cards  remaining  in  hand,  higher  than 
the  one  led.  The  reason  for  selecting 
a  medium  card  was  to  prevent  a  very 
low  adverse  card  from  winning  the  first 
trick,  in  case  partner  should  prove 
utterly  weak  in  the  suit  led.  For  ex- 
ample :  North  holds  king,  knave,  nine, 
eight,  two.  If  he  leads  the  two,  the 
first  trick  may  be  won  adversely  by 
the  five  ;  but  if  he  leads  the  eight,  it  is 
an  even  chance,  cceteris  paribus,  that  the 
queen  will  be  forced.  Comparing  this 
with  leads  from  high  cards,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  original  intention  of  the 
principles  laid  down  has  been  merged, 
in  both  instances,  in  the  collateral  ad- 
vantages of  showing  number  and  rank. 
This  is  a  most  interesting  point  in 
modern  whist  plays.  By  extension  of 
principle  to  all  cases,  whether  the 
original  reason  for  the  principle  applies 
or  not,  a  uniform  method  results,  and 


much  valuable  information  is  conveyed 
to  partner. 

Plays  involving  extensions  of  prin- 
ciple are  by  no  means  new.  What  is 
new  in  American  leads  is  the  application 
of  "  extensions  "  to  instances  not  pre- 
viously brought  within  their  purview. 
A  short  digression  will  show  that  ex- 
tensions have  been  known  and  acted 
on  for  at  least  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter. 

Shortly  after  Hoyle's  day  it  was  laid 
down  that,  on  returning  partner's  lead, 
and  remaining  with  only  two  cards  of 
the  suit,  the  higher  should  be  returned. 
As  Ho  vie  says  nothing  about  this 
method,  it  is  to  be  assumed  it  did  not 
prevail  when  he  wrote.  To  give  an  ex- 
ample :  The  third  hand  has  ace,  knave, 
and  a  small  card  of  his  partner's  suit. 
He  wins  the  first  trick  with  the  ace,  and 
returns  the  knave.  This  is  to  assist  in 
clearing  partner's  strong  suit.  With 
knave  and  two  or  more  small  ones,  the 
correct  return  would  be  the  smallest. 
Hence,  the  number  of  cards  the  third 
hand  holds  can  be  counted,  as,  on  the 
third  round,  if  he  plays  a  lower  card 
than  the  one  returned,  he  has  no  more  ; 
if  he  plays  a  higher  card  he  has  at  least 
one  more.  The  original  idea  was  to 
strengthen  partner  by  returning  the 
higher  of  two  cards  of  a  weak  suit.  But 
when  the  remaining  cards  are,  say,  a 
two  and  a  three,  no  one  pretends  that 
the  return  of  the  three  in  preference  to 
the  two  has  any  effect  in  strengthening 
partner.  Nevertheless,  the  principle  is 
adhered  to,  in  order  to  show  number, 
notwithstanding  that  the  original  rea- 
son for  the  rule  no  longer  exists.  This 
is  a  very  old  and  simple  instance  of  ex- 
tension of  principle. 

To  return  to  leads  from  low  cards, 
and  to  the  original  lead  of  the  fourth- 
best.  Honors  are  divided  between  Eng- 
land and  America.  The  two  have  done 
this  for  whist.  They  have  erected  a 
rule  of  thumb  into  a  principle,  and  have 
shown  whist-players  the  right  way  to 
lead  from  low  cards. 

The  whole  of  the  scheme  here  briefly 
explained  has  been  lumped  together 
under  the  name  of  American  Leads, 
though  the  christening  was  first  due 
only  to  that  part  of  it  which  deals  with 
leads  from  high  cards.     Anyway,  it  has 
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been  made  plain  that  it  is  a  case  of  one 
and  a  half  to  America,  and  of  one-half 
to  England.  Whatever  jealous  critics 
may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
the  present  writer  that  the  name 
American  Leads  has  been  well  and  de- 
servedly bestowed  on  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  play,  as  it  undoubtedly  origi- 
nated with  Mr.  Trist. 

There  are  certain  minor  details  con- 
nected with  American  Leads  which  it 
is  not  proposed  to  discuss  in  this  place. 
The  text-books  will  supply  these.  At- 
tention, however,  is  called  to  the  fact, 
as  American  Leads,  when  first  promul- 
gated, were  assailed  on  the  ground  of 
complexity,  that  there  are  only  two 
rules  of  any  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  and  that  both  are  easy 
of  assimilation.  They  are :  1.  Low 
card,  lead  fourth-best  in  hand.  2.  High 
card  after  high  card,  lead  (a)  highest  in 
hand  if  the  lead  was  from  four  origi- 
nally ;  (6)  with  high  indifferent  cards, 
not  the  highest  if  the  lead  was  from 
more  than  four. 

Any  card-player  who  is  incapable  of 
following  these  two  plain  rules  would 
be  well  advised  to  confine  his  attention 
to  such  games  as  old  maid,  or  beggar- 
my- neighbor. 

To  what  extent  the  scientific  discus- 
sions of  Trist  and  others  excited  the 
mind  of  the  American  whist-player  it 
is  not  possible  to  estimate.  But  that 
they  did  have  some  effect  goes  with- 
out saying.  At  all  events  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  history  that  about  the  period 
of  the  introduction  of  American  Leads 
there  was  a  vigorous  whist  boom  in 
the  United  States  ;  how  far  post  hoc, 
or  how  far  propter  hoc,  can  hardly  be 
determined.  Nations  sometimes  take 
suddenly  to  a  game,  without  any  mani- 
fest reason.  Many  instances  could  be 
adduced.  The  latest  instance  is  that 
of  golf. 

Without  seeking,  then,  for  a  precise 
reason  for  the  start  of  the  American 
whist  boom,  it  has  to  be  recorded  that 
its  progress  was  greatly  aided  by  Mr. 
Eugene  S.  Elliott,  of  Milwaukee,  who 
proposed,  in  1890,  that  a  whist  tourna- 
ment should  be  held.  A  circular  of 
invitation  was  accordingly  sent  to  all 
known  American  whist  clubs  of  re- 
pute.  In  the  discussion  which  followed, 


it  became  evident  that  the  prevailing 
opinion  was  it  would  be  advisable  to 
hold  a  congress  for  the  purpose  of  or- 
ganizing an  Association  of  American 
Whist  Clubs,  and  of  instituting  a  series 
of  matches.  Hence  the  first  American 
Whist  Congress,  which  was  convened 
at  Milwaukee  in  1891.  It  resulted  in 
the  constitution  of  the  American  Whist 
League,  with  Mr.  Eugene  S.  Elliott  as 
first  president. 

The  establishment  of  the  League  is 
one  of  the  things — and  by  no  means  the 
least  valuable  thing — that  America  has 
done  for  whist.  The  League  has  brought 
together,  in  a  sort  of  friendly  brother- 
hood, whist-players  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  stimulated  the 
study  of  the  game  by  the  offer  of  hand- 
some trophies  and  challenge-cups,  to 
be  played  for  at  annual  contests.  It 
has  revised  the  laws,  and  conformed 
them  to  the  American  system  of  play. 
It  has  set  its  face  resolutely  against 
gambling.  And  it  has,  in  various  ways, 
helped  scientific  developments  to  find 
their  just  level. 

The  League  Congresses  continued  to 
attract  more  and  more  whist  enthusiasts 
each  year.  The  successes  of  the  meet- 
ings prior  to  1896  have  been  so  fully 
chronicled  that  there  is  no  occasion  to 
repeat  here  an  oft-told  tale.  But  the 
crowning  triumph  of  the  Sixth  Con- 
gress, held  in  1896,  was  so  phenomenal 
as  to  merit  special  notice. 

The  tournament  arrangements  were 
committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert  H. 
Weems,  President  of  the  Brooklyn  Whist 
Club,  and  Corresponding  Secretary  of 
the  League.  He  associated  with  him- 
self, as  chairman,  a  very  strong  tourna- 
ment committee.  It  soon  became  patent 
that  there  would  be  a  record  attend- 
ance, and  a  building  had  to  be  found 
large  enough  to  house  the  visitors,  and 
having  rooms  sufficiently  spacious  to 
accommodate  an  unprecedented  array 
of  match-players.  The  puzzle  was  hap- 
pily solved  by  Mr.  Weems,  who  engaged 
the  whole  of  the  Oriental  Hotel,  Man- 
hattan Beach,  for  the  Congress  week. 
A  reception  committee  was  appointed, 
with  Mr.  Howard  Earle  as  chairman,  to 
meet  guests  as  they  arrived.  A  trans- 
portation committee,  with  Mr.  Weems 
as  chairman,  looked  after  the  interests 
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of  travellers,  and  procured  special  terms 
for  members  of  tbe  League.  The  se- 
lection of  souvenirs  for  presentation  to 
winning  players  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Walter  H.  Barney  (then  vice-president, 
and  now  president,  of  the  League)  and 
others.  One  of  the  most  useful  features 
of  the  programme  wTas  the  establish- 
ment of  an  administration  bureau,  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  Jay  Stone,  who 
was  prepared  to  answer  questions  on 
every  conceivable  point.  Mr.  Charles 
A.  McCully  was  deputed  to  distribute 
intelligence  to  the  press  ;  and  Mr.  War- 
ren A.  Hawley  efficiently  discharged  the 
onerous  duties  of  scorer.  Never  before 
was  such  a  thorough  scheme  worked 
out  for  a  whist  congress.  Those  who 
were  responsible  for  it  have  every  reason 
to  be  gratified.  The  week's  schedule 
went  through  without  let  or  hindrance. 
When  all  goes  smoothly  one  is  apt  to 
overlook  the  means  by  which  such  an 
end  is  attained.  The  number  of  guests 
has  been  variously  estimated  at  between 
five  and  six  hundred,  and  every  one  of 
them  was  delighted  with  the  entertain- 
ment afforded.  It  is  no  small  matter 
to  assemble  several  hundred  people  for 
a  week  and  to  please  them  all.  Praise 
would  be  superfluous.  The  facts  speak 
for  themselves. 

The  principal  matches  were  won  as 
follows  :  Hamilton  Trophy,  by  Messrs. 
Milton  C.  Work,  Frank  P.  Mogridge, 
Gustavus  Remak,  Jr.,  and  E.  A.  Bal- 
lard, of  the  Hamilton  Club,  Philadel- 
phia. This  was  a  very  popular  win,  the 
Hamiltonians  carrying  the  trophy  back 
to  their  own  club.  American  Whist 
League  Challenge  Trophy,  by  Messrs. 
C.  A.  Henriques,  E.  A.  Buffinton,  W. 
E.  Hawkins,  and  C.  R.  Kieley,  of  the 
Whist  Club  of  New  York  City.  The 
winners  are  well-known  advocates  of 
original  leads  from  short  suits,  and  it 
is  claimed,  on  some  hands,  that  this 
victory  demonstrates  the  soundness  of 
their  views.     The  long   and   the  short 


suiters  have  been  at  daggers  drawn  for 
some  considerable  time.  Avoiding  con- 
troversial matter,  it  may  be  stated  that 
at  least  two  of  the  team  abandoned 
their  usual  tactics  during  this  match, 
and  led  from  long  suits.  Minneapolis 
Trophy  for  Club  Pairs,  by  Messrs.  A. 
H.  McKay  and  Beverley  W.  Smith,  of 
the  Baltimore  Club.  In  this  instance 
there  was  a  tie  with  the  Hamilton  Club. 
Under  the  rule  that,  in  case  of  ties  in 
games,  the  majority  of  tricks  are  to  de- 
termine, the  Baltimore  Club  was  de- 
clared the  winner.  Brooklyn  Trophy 
for  Auxiliary  Associations,  by  The  New 
England  Association.  This  was  a  new 
prize,  presented  by  Brooklyn  to  the 
American  Whist  League.  The  compe- 
tition being  an  Association  one,  only 
the  name  of  the  winning  Association 
can  be  specified. 

In  order  to  conclude  the  matches 
within  the  week  some  of  the  teams 
had  to  play  a  good  many  hours  at  a 
stretch,  and  no  one  will  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  the  usual  epidemic  of  exhaus- 
tion was  the  consequence.  The  men- 
tal strain  is  too  severe,  as  the  present 
writer  has  pointed  out  with  regard  to 
former  congresses. 

The  game  of  playing  whist  for 
trophies  is  not  one  of  endurance. 
Cannot  some  method  be  devised  to 
dispose  of,  or  at  least  to  lessen,  this 
long-hour  trouble?  Without  presum- 
ing to  dictate  to  the  executive — whose 
labors  in  the  past  whist-players  cannot 
appreciate  too  highly — it  is  suggested 
that  they  might,  before  the  1897  con- 
gress, take  into  serious  consideration 
the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each  match. 
Dividing  the  competitors  into  sections 
has  been  proposed  more  than  once. 
No  doubt  there  are  practical  difficul- 
ties ;  a  difficulty,  as  defined  by  Napo- 
leon, is  something  to  be  overcome.  It 
is  surely  within  the  powers  of  mortal 
man  to  erase  the  only  blot  from  an 
otherwise  spotless  meeting. 
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A.  I  fillet  te.  del. 


THE    RENAISSANCE   OF   LITHOGRAPHY 

By  M.  H.  Spiel  maim 


[HE  vear  1896  is  a  mem- 
orable one  in  the  annals 
of  the  art  of  Lithogra- 
phy— marking  at  once 
the  centenary  of  its  birth 
and  the  complete  pub- 
lic recognition  of  a  re- 
vival which  has  often  been  discussed, 
but  never  completely  realized.  Were 
Thackeray  but  here  to  witness  it !  His 
pen.  perhaps,  instead  of  mine  would 
now  be  celebrating  the  cause  for  which 
he  pleaded  so  playfully  perhaps,  but 
yet  so  earnestly  —  his  voice  raised  in 
jubilation  at  the  triumph  of  one  of 
his  earliest  desires  at  last  fulfilled. 
''We  get  in  these  engravings,"  said  he. 
referring  to  the  gay  caricatures  of  Gran- 
ville and  Monnier,  the  military  pieces  of 
Raft'et,  Charlet,  and  Vernet,  the  admir- 
able work  and  brilliant  design  by  De- 
veria  and  Decamps,  "  the  loisirs  of  men 
Vol.  XX.— 58 


of  genius,  not  the  finikin  performances 
of  labored  mediocrity.  All  these  artists 
are  good  painters,  as  well  as  good  de- 
signers ;  a  design  from  them  is  worth  a 
whole  gross  of  Books  of  Beauty,  and  if 
we  might  raise  a  humble  supplication 
to  the  artists  in  our  own  country  of 
similar  merit — it  would  be,  that  they 
should,  after  the  example  of  their  French 
brethren  and  of  the  English  landscape 
painters  [for  Prout  and  Haghe  were 
hard  at  it  at  the  time],  take  chalk  in 
hand,  produce  their  own  copies  of  their 
own  sketches,  and  never  more  draw 
a  single  "Forsaken  One."  '  Rejected  One,' 
'Dejected  One.'  at  the  entreaty  of  any 
publisher,  or  for  the  pages  of  any  Book 
of  Beaut v.  Royalty,  or  Loveliness  what- 
ever." 

So  Thackeray  spoke,  and  sixty  years 
have  passed  and  brought  us  at  last  the 
consummation    which    he    so    devoutly 
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wished.  The  Books  of  washy  Beauty, 
and  of  shallower  sentimentality  still, 
have  disappeared  for  good  and  all,  and 
the  last  twelve  months  have  seen  our 
most  reputable  artists  vying-  with  the 
youngest  and 
most  enthusiastic 
to  revive  the  glor- 
ies of  lithography, 
and  to  re-create  in 
the  public  mind  a 
desire  for  those 
artistic  virtues 
which  have  been 
too  long  forgotten 
in  the  prolonged 
worship  at  the 
shrine  of  debased 
a  n  d  misdirected 
etching  and  of  me- 
chanical photo- 
gravure. I  am 
tempted,  I  admit, 
in  approaching 
this  delightful 
subject,  to  throw 
perhaps  more  feel- 
ing into  it  than 
there  is  entire  jus- 
tification for.  But 
the  revival  of  a 
lovable  art  is  mat- 
ter for  real  con- 
gratulation. And 
when  we  find  ar- 
tists not  only  com- 
petent, but  will- 
ing to  restore  it 
to  its  position   of 


Stud) 


signer  and  ticket-printer,  its  supremacy 
was  lost,  and  it  had  fallen  away  from  its 
true  mission.  But  it  always  lived  in 
some  quiet  corner — in  the  studios  of 
some  lover  of  the  art.  some  patient  and 

loving  practition- 
er, such  as  Fantin- 
Latour,  Cheret, 
and  John  Lewis 
B  r  o  w  n  ,  from 
whose  press  prints 
would  pass,  now 
and  again,  into  the 
portfolios  of  the 
few  who.  ignoring 
such  anomalies  as 
fashion  in  taste 
and  vogue  in  art, 
collected  with  ea- 
ger delight  every 
new  example  o  f 
individual  expres- 
sion that  came  to 
them,  bearing 
with  it  all  the 
wonderful  range 
of  charm  that  be- 
longs to  the  fine 
lithograph. 

It  should  be  ob- 
served that  Thack- 
eray, when  he 
pleaded  the  cause 
of  lithography 
with  so  much 
knowledge,  taste, 
and  judgment,  fell 
into  the  error  of 
process  as  one  of 


C.  Sain  ton,  del. 


former  glory,  at  a  describing  the  process  as  one  ot  "en 
time  when  art-loving  people  are  ready  graving."  Now  this,  it  must  be  in>i»tt  <1 
to  accept  any  new  thing-  that  really  savors  is  a  radical  error,  common  enough,  it  is 
of  fine  art,  a  writer  already  prejudiced  true,  but  pregnant  with  injustice  to  the 
in  favor  of  the  method  may  well  grow 
enthusiastic  as  he  sees  this  happy  coin- 
cidence of  opportunity,  public  taste,  and 


high  artistic  skill. 

It  is  not  that  lithography  was  ever 
really  '"dead,"  though  we  have  always  8 
expressed  it.  It  was,  indeed,  dead  to 
the  great  world,  to  the  deluded  dealers 
who  encouraged  a  not  less  deluded  pub- 
lic into  buying  travesties  of  etchings 
(in  which  not  the  etched  line,  but  the 


art.  It  is  not.  strictly  speaking,  "  en- 
graving- "  at  all.  The  full  significance 
of  Sen ef elder  s  great  discovery,  just  a 
hundred  years  ago,  was  not  so  much  that 
a  calcareous  stone  may  be  bitten  by  a 
weak  solution  of  acid,  so  that  the  raised 
})ortion  when  greased  (the  surrounding 
parts  being  wetted)  may  print  in  a 
press  like  a  wood-cut — though  with  a 
scraping,  not  a  direct  downward,  pi 
ure  ;  it  consisted  in  the  demonstration, 


etched  space  was  the  great  thing  aimed  in  the  first  place,  that  prints  from  its 

at),  and  that  mere  ghost  of  mezzotint —  surface    may    be    reduplicated    in    vast 

the  inexorable  photogravure.   Its  glories  numbers  without  visible  deterioration, 

had   been    usurped    by   the    poster-de-  and  in   the   second,  and   still   more  im- 
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portant,  that  each  such  print  is  practi- 
cally an  original.  Nay,  more  than  this  : 
as  M.  H.  P.  Dillon  reminds  me  in 
a  panegyric  on  his  favorite  art,  the 
greatest  merit  of  this  method  of  pre- 
serving and  indefinitely  multiplying  a 
drawing  lies  in  the  escape  of  the  artist 
from  the  traduttore  traditore —  from 
misrepresentations  by  engraver  or  by 
camera.  Indeed,  when  the  artist  has 
made  his  design  upon  the  stone  itself, 


])rint,  therefore,  is  original,  each  a  repli- 
ca, and  by  no  means  a  copy.  The  virtue 
of  autography,  indeed  of  perfect  fidelity, 
is  one  which  the  lithograph  shares  with 
wood- en  graving  ;  but  what  are  its  su- 
perior advantages  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pression, it  is  not  necessary  here  to  set 
forth. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the  alleged 
"survival"  of  lithography  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  craft  of  the  commercial  and 


each  impression  from  it  is  as  much  the    chromo-lithographer  can    no    more    be 


"  original "  as   each   and    every  photo 
graphic  print  taken  from  a  negative   is 
an  original,  and  not  a  copy  of  any  other 
thing.     Even  when  the  artist  has  drawn 
upon  transfer-paper  instead  of  on    the 
stone    (a    proceeding    for    convenience 
sake   which,    in   the    opinion    of   some 
purists,  is  held  in  a  measure   to  invali- 
date the  name  of  "  lithography  "  as  ap- 
plied to  it,  though  not  thereby  reflect- 
ing in  any  degree 
on  the  beauty  of 
the  work  itself), 
the    impressions 
taken  are    still 
originals,    inas- 
much as  the  ac- 
tual work,  the  ar- 
tist's   own    lines 
and  dots,  have  in 
due  course  been 
transferred  bodi- 
ly by  mechanical 
pressure    to    the 
surface  of   the 
stone  ;  and  this, 
after  it  has  been 
inked  and  print- 
ed from,  renders 
each  proof  then 
taken   of   equal 
excellence.     And 
the  point  of  it  all 
is  this — that  un- 
til  the    stone   is 
inked  and  a  print 
taken  the  artist's 
work  is  not  com- 
plete ;  so  that  ev-  study. 
ery   print   does 

really  become  a  genuine  original.  If  it 
be  not,  then  the  stone  itself  must  be  the 
original.  But  this  cannot  be,  as  the 
stone,  like  the  sculptor's  cla}'  model  or 
mould,  is  but  a  means  to  an  end.    Each 


accepted  as  disproof  of  decadence  than 
productions  in  monkish  Latin  can  be 
regarded  as  proof  of  the  survival  of 
classic  literature.  But  results  often 
equal  to  mezzotint  for  depth  and  rich- 
ness, surpassing  etching  for  spontaneity 
and  certainty,  immeasurably  excelling 
line-engraving  for  accuracy  and  truth- 
fulness in  the  production  of  a  picture, 
outrivalling   wood-engraving   for   ease, 

freedom,  and 
rapidity  —  were 
far  too  delightful 
and  valuable  to 
be  lost  or  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  the 
witchery  that 
there  is  about  the 
stone  insured  it 
against  the 
threatened  ex- 
tinction. There 
were  drawbacks 
in  the  practice  of 
it,  no  doubt ;  but 
the  advantages 
were  so  great 
that  it  required 
not  less  than  a 
whole  combina- 
tion of  disasters 
to  bring  it  into 
public  disrepute : 
the  rise  of  wood- 
engraving  and 
etching,  and  lat- 
er on  of  other 
methods  ;  the  in- 
cursion of  com- 
merce, which 
claimed  it  for  the  purposes  of  common- 
place advertisement  ;  then  the  suicidal 
policy  of  cheap  publishers  who  issued 
prints  from  inferior  and  worn-out  stones 
after  poor  pictures,    chiefly  "  made   in 
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Germany."      Then    followed    discredit, 
and,  finally,  decay. 

Such  was  the  position  of  "artistic 
lithography "  in  France  from  1860  on- 
ward. In  England  it  survived  a  little 
longer,  and  then  also  died.  Its  practice, 
however,  was  just  kept  alive  at  the  criti- 
cal time,  chiefly  by  M.  Fantin-Latour  on 
the  other  side  of  the  English  Channel, 
and  Mr.  Whistler  on  this.  The  efforts 
of  the  latter  artist,  moreover — though 
not  perhaps  entirely  directed  to  that 
end — had  effect  not  only  on  the  practice 
of  the  method  itself,  but  upon  the  kind 
of  work  that  might  be  achieved  by  it. 
While  the  attenuated  ranks  of  the  li- 
thographers in  France  were  rallying 
and  prosecuting  a  sort  of  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  in  time  were  recruited  by  men 
such  as  Courbet,  Francais,  and  Manet, 
besides  those  already  mentioned,  and 
then  by  Felicien  Hops,  Bracquemond, 
Degas,  Raffaelli,  Robida,  Lepere,  and 
Willette,  Mr.  Whistler  was  already  at 
work  upon  the  stone  in  England,  and 
gave  that  country  an  opportunity,  by 
following  his  example,  of  helping  to 
initiate,  instead  of  merely  following,  a 


movement.  He  began  in  1877  with 
many  of  his  well-known  "  Notes,"  which, 
however,  were  not  published  until  nine 
years  after.  Of  late  years  Mr.  "Whist- 
ler, while  living  in  Paris,  has  given  up 
the  stone  for  transfer-paper — the  more 
conveniently  to  send  his  work  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Way,  in  London,  to  be  printed. 
Although  the  stone  possesses  many  su- 
periorities over  transfer-paper  except 
that  of  portability,  for  slight  work  the 
paper  answers  very  well,  and  the  final 
impression  is  barely  distinguishable, 
even  to  expert  eyes,  from  drawing  on 
stone.  But  its  crowning  advantage  is 
that  it  permits  of  the  picture  appearing 
in  the  print  the  same  ivay  it  is  drawn, 
instead  of  being  reversed,  as  is  inevita- 
ble when  executed  direct  on  the  stone. 
Thus,  the  chief  drawback  that  formerly 
belonged  to  lithography  has  been  re- 
moved. 

From  1860  to  1880  lithography  in 
France  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  year 
1884  marks  its  indisputable  revival  by 
the  founding  of  the  "  Societe  des  Artistes 
Lithographes  Francais,"  and  1890,  its 
complete  re-establishment.  The  "  vieux 
jeu"  had  given  way  to  the  "  nouveau 
jeu"  and  although  the  brilliant,  rapid 
sketching  for  the  mere  subject's  sake 
had  disappeared,  the  not  less  brilliant 
execution  for  love  of  the  process  itself 
wTas  a  compensation.  More  than  that, 
the  change  in  the  motive  of  the  work 
marked  the  development  of  artistic 
thought,  the  new  ground  on  wdiich  the 
modern  artist  took  his  stand.  "  Then  " 
and  "  Now "  in  the  art  of  lithography 
are  thus  clearly  differentiated.  "  Then, " 
it  chiefly  existed  for  satire,  pictorial 
representation,  translation,  and  hum- 
drum reproduction  ;  "  Now,"  for  artistic 
"  themes,"  and  exercises  for  individual 
and  original  expression.  "  Then  "  it  was 
used  for  the  reproduction  of  others' 
works  ;  "  Now  "  for  "  effects,"  "  values," 
and  power  of  its  own.  "  Then,"  in  short, 
it  was  a  means  to  an  end  ;  "  Now,"  it  is 
the  end  itself. 

M.  Fantin-Latour,  then,  is  the  link 
between  the  present  and  the  past,  be- 
tween the  Old  and  the  New.  Yet  he 
is  the  representative  in  all  essentials  of 
the  Old,  and  the  last  of  the  School. 
Music,  which  is  his  passion,  is  the 
mainspring  of  most  of  his  best  work, 
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for  the  pencil  has  been  the  means  of 
expressing  his  ruling  emotion.  This 
enthusiasm  has  been  inspired  by  Wag- 
ner, by  Schumann,  Brahms,  Rossini, 
and  Berlioz  in  turn,  and  to  them  has 
he  dedicated  his  art.  He  indulges 
largely  in  poetic  visions,  hardly  less  in 
his  romantic  paintings  than  in  his  litho- 
graphs, and  he  realizes  them  as  female 
forms,  idealized,  half-nude,  half-clothed 
in  flowing  draperies,  standing,  floating, 
or  reclining  in  mysterious  landscapes, 
enveloped  in  an  ethereal,  vibrating  at- 
mosphere, in  the  hazy  light  of  the  morn 
or  in  the  dim  daylight  of  the  grove. 
They  are  musical  poems  on  paper — 
personifications  of  the  sentiments  awak- 
ened by  the  music.  His  technique  con- 
sists of  innumerable  touches  resembling 
daubs  of  the  brush,  by  use  of  which  he 


secures  his  scintillating  lights  and  lumi- 
nous shadows.  Thus  in  his  lithography 
Fantin-Latour  remains  the  painter  ;  yet 
the  method  is  not  illegitimate.  Among 
his  works  the  "  Semiramide  "  is  as  repre- 
sentative as  any.  In  it  we  may  see  and 
enjoy  the  rich  strength  of  his  blacks, 
the  brilliancy  of  the  whites,  and  the 
delicate  decision  of  the  half-tones.  Nor 
should  the  refined  drawing  of  the 
crown  go  unobserved,  nor  the  variety 
and  learning  of  the  technique.  The 
word  harmonious,  so  often  misused  in 
criticism  of  works  of  art,  may  fairly 
and  in  the  fullest  sense  be  applied  to 
this  print,  which,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
explains  the  hold  the  artist  exercises 
on  the  imagination,  as  well  as  on  the 
admiration  of  all  lovers  of  art. 

Of  Chcret,    so   frequently   criticised, 
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so  highly  lauded  in  the  whole  world's 
press  with  scarce  a  discordant  note, 
little  can  be  said  that  has  not  been  said 
before.  Though  he  is  the  "  Poster-King," 
his  merits  are  yet  hardly  less  promi- 
nent in  the  liner  and  more  careful  work 
which  he  has  destined  for  the  portfolio 
of  the  collector. 

Coming  to  the  rest  of  the  artists  of 
France,  to  whom  belongs  the  honor  of 
restoring  the  art  of  lithography,  we 
may  well  hesitate  to  accord  precedence 
to  any  one.  M.  Dillon  has  perhaps 
worked  hardest  to  force  the  better  work 
lately  being  executed  before  the  atten- 
tion of  the  world.  A  designer  of  consid- 
erable elegance,  he  is  a  very  master  of  all 
the  tricks  and  dodges  at  the  command 
of  the  lithographer.     Pen,  pencil,  stump, 


and  brush,  rubbing,  scrap- 
ing, and  splashing — all 
may  be  united  to  produce 
the  effects  he  loves  in  a 
single  plate.  Night  ef- 
fects, black  silhouettes, 
dazzling  light,  diagonal 
rain  pour,  gradating  back- 
ground, he  loves  them  all 
—  "playing"  with  the 
grain  of  the  stone,  soften- 
ing here,  splashing  there 
with  a  hail  of  dots  of  vary- 
ing size,  with  a  wilful,  but 
most  effective  reckless- 
ness. And  all  the  while 
he  is  unmistakably  filled 
with  sympathy  for  human 
life — its  trials  and  its  joys 
— almost  as  much,  in- 
deed, and  as  keen,  as  with 
the  trials  and  joys  of  the 
artist-lithographer. 

In  striking  contrast 
with  his  work  is  that  of 
M.  Odilon  Kedon  and  M. 
Roedel,  both  visionaries, 
and  both  at  times  half- 
summoning,  half -spurn- 
ing the  intervention  of 
the  commentator.  The 
former  plays  on  the  whole 
gamut,  from  black  to 
white,  now  velvety  in  the 
richness  of  his  color,  now 
so  tender  in  the  lights 
that  it  seems  as  if  a  sigh 
would  waft  the  drawing 
from  the  paper.  But  his  fancies  are 
strange  and  morbid,  his  figures  often 
grotesque,  and  his  subjects  so  mys- 
teriously symbolical  and  mystic  that, 
though  now  and  again  they  raise  a 
memory  of  Blake,  they  more  often 
suggest  a  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of 
their  creator.  M.  Bouchot,  the  some- 
what old-fashioned  historian  of  the  lith- 
ographic art,  prefers  to  consider  such 
works  as  "practical  jokes,"  and  they  cer- 
tainly may  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  a 
kind  of  aesthetic  listeria  ;  but  to  the 
charm  of  the  lithography  itself  no  con- 
noisseur can  be  insensible.  M.  Boedel 
touches  a  deeper,  because  a  truer,  note. 
In  his  delightful  "Woman  at  the  Piano," 
— a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  "  1830  " — 
is  proof  that  the  charm  of  simplicity  is 
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his,  not  less  than  the  exquisite  sentiment 
distinctive  of  other  of  his  works. 

The  cult  of  the  ballet-girl  is  as  strong 
in  M.  Mesples  as  in  Degas,  but  his  dan- 
seuses  are  not,  like  those  of  the  greater 
master,  of  flesh  and  blood.  His  best 
work,  however,  impresses  the  spectator 
less  with  the  subject  than  with  the  rich- 
ness and  vigor  of  his  blacks,  and  the  ten- 
der delicacy  of  his  grays.  Besides  this, 
to  M.  Mesples  is  due  not  a  little  of  the 
credit  for  the  recognition  now  obtained 
for  his  art,  and  his  name  can  by  no 
means  be  omitted  from  any  careful 
account  of  its  revival.  For  more  pow- 
erful work  you  must  turn  to  that  of  M. 
Lunois.  Transparency  is  in  his  washes, 
and  atmosphere  and  light  pervade  his 
work  ;  he  is  vigorous  and  subtle,  and 
has  command  of  as  many  gradations  as 
exist  in  the  whole  scale.  The  work  of 
M.  Luce,  too,  is  vigorous  and  full  of 
spirit ;  and  some  of  it,  like  "  The  Coco- 
Seller,"  is  almost  worthy  of  Daumier 
or  Gavarni,  in  spite  of  its  more  delib- 
erate drawing. 

There  remain  to  be  mentioned  MM. 
Toulouse-Lautrec  and  Willette.  The 
former  with  his  hideous  types,  as  in 
the  "  Parisian  Scene "  before  us,  im- 
presses the  spectator  with  the  essential 
truth  which   inalienably  belongs  to  all 


fine  caricature.  He  loves  to  exaggerate 
the  Jewish  "financier;"  the  nearly  used- 
up  cocotte  with  her  heartless  calculat- 
ing mother  ;  and,  above  all,  the  middle- 
aged  sensualist,  ridiculed  and  scorned  ; 
the  life  of  the  music-hall  and  the  ab- 
sinthe-reeking bar.  In  the  plate  re- 
ferred to  the  man's  hat  is  certainly  not 
properly  on  his  head  ;  but  face  and  ex- 
pression will  alike  be  recognized  as  a 
wonderfully  truthful  study  of  a  type  so 
common  on  the  boulevards  that  you 
meet  him,  as  you  walk,  a  dozen  times  a 
day. 

M.  Willette,  in  point  of  subject  even 
more  than  of  technique,  is  supreme. 
His  drawing  may  not  be  always  irre- 
proachable, but  he  is  a  born  lithog- 
rapher, who  can  give  us  the  "  grand 
style  "  with  more  certainty  and  felicity, 
perhaps  more  inevitably,  than  any  of 
his  contemporaries.  He  is,  indeed,  a 
true  poet  who  has  suffered  and  enjoyed, 
and  who  can  by  sheer  inspiration  make 
his  stone  "emotional"  with  subtly  con- 
trasted tones,  now  strong,  now  infinitely 
tender.  Rarely  without  merit  of  a  com- 
manding kind  in  his  lithographic  work, 
M.  Willette  is  invariably  happy  in  his 
facile  reproduction  of  subtle  expression 
in  face  or  figure  ;  while  the  tenderness 
of  his  silver  grays  and  his  power  of  mak- 
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ing  the  surface  of  the  stone  vibrate,  as- 
sure him  his  position  in  contemporary 
art. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  which  should 
be  clearly  understood,  that  the  revival 
of  lithography,  widespread  and  brilliant 
as  it  is,  is  practically  non-existent  be- 
yond the  borders  of  France  and  Eng- 
land. In  Germany,  as  in  Scotland,  the 
Sleeping  Beauty  is  still  to  be  awak- 
ened :  in  Austria  almost  the  only  artis- 
tic lithography  consists  in  the  repro- 
duction of  pictures,  for  Herr  Bauer's 
portraits  need  not  be  considered.  In 
Belgium  the  only  lithographs  worth  con- 
sideration are  the  affiche  designed  by  M. 
Fernand  Khnopff  and  a  number  of  stones 
by  M.  Luynen,  of  Belgian  life.  Spain 
and  Italy  are  represented  by  M.  De  la 
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Gandara  and  M.  Ulpiano  Checa.  whose 
field  of  work  is  France  and  France  alone. 
Similarly  M.  Steinlen,  scarce  known  in 
Paris  for  a  Swiss,  is  almost  forgotten 
by  his  countrymen  as  their  own.  His 
artistic  talent  and  versatility  are  as  brill- 
iant and  remarkable  as  his  wit.  In  a 
sense  the  Swiss  "Willette,  he  is  an  illus- 
trator and  a  caricaturist  of  first-rate  dis- 
tinction, witty,  severe,  and  sentimental 
by  turns.  In  Holland,  too,  the  revival 
is  led  by  a  single  enthusiast  of  the  high- 
est attainment — Heer  Storm  van  Grave- 
sande — whose  work,  whether  dealing 
with  town  or  sea  or  landscape,  always 
shows  a  complete  and  delightful  mas- 
tery over  the  method  when  used  as  a 
means  of  artistic  record.  His  "  Even- 
ing Effect  in  Rotterdam,"  for  example, 
is  striking  in  the  fine 
"  quality  "  obtained 
over  its  whole  sur- 
face ;  it  has  been 
rubbed  down  with 
the  utmost  care  and 
knowledge,  with  the 
result  that  while  all 
the  local  values  are 
scrupulously  re- 
tained, an  exquisite 
truthfulness  of  effect, 
both  of  atmosphere 
and  twilight,  is  ob- 
tained. 

America  is  mainly 
represented  in  Paris 
—setting  Mr.  AYhis- 
tler  on  one  side — by 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Wick- 
enden,  and  a  more 
promising  represen- 
tative a  nation  could 
hardly  wish.  He  is 
known  as  pre  -  emi- 
nently a  chercheur — 
a  seeker  after  some- 
thing new  in  art,  not 
for  the  sake  of  the 
newness  but  of  the 
art.  Every  style, 
subject,  figure,  and 
landscape,  are  treat- 
ed by  his  greasy  pen- 
cil with  equal  mas- 
tery and  with  equal 
delight.  His  "Pas- 
torale," which  figured 
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in  the  Salon  of  1893,  is  perhaps  more 
characteristic  of  his  true  vein  than  his 
"Mere  Pannecaye  ;"  it  certainly  is  con- 
ceived more  closely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
tradition  of  Daubignv  and  Corot,  in 
whose  village  of  Les  Yallees  Mr.  Wick- 
enden  has  made  his  home. 

In  England  the  existence  of  a  good 
printer,  enthusiastic  for  his  art,  proud 
of  its  traditions,  indignant  at  its  recent 
parlous  state,  and  indefatigable  in  his 
attempts  to  revive  its  glories,  helped 
greatly  the  destined  end.  Mr.  Way 
was  in  London  what  M.  Lemercier 
was  in  Paris — the  lithographic  printer 
par  excellence ;  and  his  zeal  was  shared 
by  the  Hanharts,  and  in  a  measure  by 
the  Days.  Machine-printing  had  caused 
the  general  decay  of  the  fine  hand- 
printing that  meant  so  much — indeed, 
the  all  in  all — to  the  artist ;  but  that 
there  were  one  or  two  who  had  not 
only  maintained  the  craft,  but  even  en- 
couraged certain  artists,  such  as  Mr. 
Charles  Shannon  and  Mr.  George 
Thomson,  to  set  up  their  own  private 
presses,  furnished  the  conditions  that 
were  needful  for  lithography's  restora- 
tion. Years  ago  we  find  Professor 
Herkomer,  R.A.,  working  a  good  deal 
on  the  stone  and  on  transfer  -  paper, 
though  with  but  little  pleasure.  "  I 
could  never  care  much  for  it,"  he  wrote 
to  me,  "  the  blacks,  compared  to  intaglio, 
are  so  poor.  However  artistic,  however 
well   done,    there    remains    the    cheap 


work  !  "  Yet  to  see  how  rich  and  vigor- 
ous the  blacks  can  be,  you  need  but 
turn  to  the  series  he  made  recently  for 
his  violin  pieces  for  Messrs.  Novello, 
and  look  at  the  hair  in  the  Spirit  of  the 
"Herbst  Lied."  This  was  drawn  on  the 
stone  with  chalk,  with  added  brush- 
work  for  the  black,  and  a  "scraggly" 
brush  for  the  grass. 

Mr.  T.  R.  Way  is  himself  an  ac- 
complished lithographer,  one  of  whose 
"Ten  Auto-Lithographs  of  the  Lower 
Thames"  might  be  selected  as  a  type 
of  English  work.  To  the  same  series 
Mr.  C.  E.  Hoiloway,  R.I.,  has  contribut- 
ed a  number  of  fine  studies,  drawn  on 
the  spot  upon  the  stone.  His  "  Sunset, 
Lower  Pool,"  might  well  be  studied  in 
relation  to  the  work  of  Storm  van 
Gravesande.  But  the  true  apostle  of 
lithography  in  England  is  Mr.  Charles 
Shannon.  He  is  a  poet  of  tenderest 
feeling,  so  to  say,  wandering,  but  not 
aimlessly,  over  the  stone.  Like  M.  Wil- 
lette,  he  does  not  pretend  to  academic 
drawing,  but  his  exquisite  sentiment  is 
beyond  all  praise.  In  "  Sea  and  Breeze," 
for  example,  the  technique,  the  "  white 
line "  introduced  with  such  rare  tact 
and  felicitous  effect,  the  irresistible  sug- 
gestion of  color,  the  excellence  of  com- 
position, the  blue  sea  and  white  surf 
blown  up  by  the  breeze,  the  fair  skin  of 
the  bathing  children,  the  transparency 
and  drawing  of  the  water — all  combine 
to  produce  a  work  of  fine  poetic,  and, 
therefore,  artistic,  in- 
terest. The  youngster 
in  the  corner  may  be 
carelessly  drawn  ;  but 
there  is  a  sense  of  style 
in  the  whole,  a  serious- 
ness and  deliberation 
of  execution,  untainted 
yet  by  any  sense  of  ef- 
fort, that  prove  how 
highly  the  draughts- 
man is  gifted  as  an  ar- 
tist-lithographer. 

Mr.  Will  Rothen- 
stein,  too,  has  much  of 
the  true  sentiment,  for 
all  that  he  produces 
work  which  sorely  vex- 
es the  soul  of  M.  Bou- 
chot.  His  portraiture 
is  full  of  character,  for 
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to  that  he  devotes  more  attention  than  to 
2)recision  of  drawing  or  of  detail.  In  his 
"Millamant  " — Congreve's  Millamant — 
which  he  contributed,  in  1894,  to  Marty's 
'•  L'Estampe  Originale,"  we  have  an  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  effect  of  powder  on 
face  and  hair.  There  is  character  in  the 
features,  too,  and  fine  tenderness  in  the 
grays — greater  perhaps  than  could  he 
obtained  in  soft-ground  etching.  Mr. 
G.  Thomson  is  another  of  the  band  who 
has  worked  hard  and  successfully  for 
lithography.  He  prefers  the  river-side 
near  Kew  ;  and  in  his  "  Strand  on  the 
Green,"  we  have  a  lovety  silvery  quality, 
and  a  fine  draughtsmanship  of  houses 
and  trees,  and  evidence  of  a  scholarly 


acquaintance  with  his  method  that  ren- 
der his  few  published  plates  desirable 
possessions.  Mr.  Raven  Hill,  on  the 
other  hand,  uses  the  stone  simply  to 
throw  a  painter's  sketch  upon — usefully 
and  delightfully.  We  feel  at  once  that 
when  he  saw  his  bab}7  sprawling  on  the 
bed,  he  then  and  there  gave  permanence 
to  the  passing  movement,  primarily 
for  his  own  amusement,  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  intending  to  petrify  it  for  the 
portfolios  of  admirers.  Still  less  is  Mr. 
Charles  Sainton  a  lithographer  in  the 
truest  sense  ;  he  uses  the  art  as  he  would 
use  silver  point,  and  records  his  graceful 
fancies  with  dainty  precision,  untouched 
by  the  friendly  overtures  of  the  stone. 
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At  the  present  moment  a  dual  move- 
ment is  proceeding  in  England — '"the 
Schools,"  as  I  may  call 
them,  of  Mr.  Way  and 
Mr.  Goul ding.  The  for- 
mer is  the  Classic.  His 
object  is  to  reproduce, 
with  absolute  accuracy 
and  veneration,  every 
original  touch  which 
the  artist  has  put  upon 
stone  or  upon  paper. 
On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
F.  Goulding,  aided  by 
his  brother  Charles,  is 
the  Romanticist,  whose 
aim  is  to  interpret  the 
artist's  work,  just  as  ev- 
ery etching-printer  in- 
variably makes  a  sym- 
pathetic translation  of 
the  etcher's  actual  de- 
sign, by  adding  color 
and  inked  gradation  as 
a  background  to  what 
would  otherwise  be  as 
bald  and  cold  as  a  vis- 
iting-card. It  is  lithog- 
raphy because  the  litho- 
graphic stone  is  used, 
but  it  is  wholly  hetero- 
dox ;  and  Mr.  Goulding 
may  properly  lay  claim 
to  the  most  remarkable 
innovation  introduced 
into  lithography  and 
the  craft  of  the  litho- 
graphic printer  since 
the  art  itself  was  recog- 
nized. But  the  striking- 
results  he  has  achieved 
— due  in  great  measure 
to  the  new  lithographic 
transfer  -  paper  w  h  i  c  h 
Mr.  Goulding  has  in- 
vented, to  escape  the 
mechanical  grain  in  the 
stone — are  very  beauti- 
ful, aided  not  only  by 
tender  manipulation  in 
the  inking  and  print- 
ing, but  also  by  the 
colored  tint  introduced 
into  some  of  the  subjects,  and  subtly 
gradated  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
conceptions  such  as  Mr.  Hartley's  beau- 
tiful moonlight  landscape  and  Mr.  Her- 


bert Dicksee's  prowling  tiger.  Thus 
the  chaste  delights  of  Mr.  Way's  clas- 
sic method  and  the 
more  sensuous  beauties 
of  Mr.  Goulding's  poe- 
tic r  e  n  d eri  n  g  s  have 
combined  to  enable  a 
score  and  more  of  Eng- 
land's most  famous  ar- 
tists to  reintroduce  into 
the  land  what  is  practi- 
cally for  the  present 
generation  a  new  form 
of  art.  This  develop- 
ment, having  little  in 
common  with  the  old- 
fashioned  productions, 
being  well-nigh  as  flex- 
ible as  etching  itself, 
appeals  directly  to  the 
taste  of  the  most  culti- 
vated collector,  and  is 
more  than  likely  to 
prove  irresistible  to  all 
who  can  appreciate  art 
and  beauty  and  refine- 
ment of  method  and 
touch.  Collections  of 
this  redeveloped  art  are 
rapidly  being  formed  ; 
that  it  will  certainly  be- 
come the  mode  —  per- 
haps, indeed,  the  rage 
— is  confidently  antici- 
pated by  all  who  aj)pre- 
ciate  the  autographic 
virtues,  the  range  of 
color,  the  vibrating 
lights  and  harmonious 
depths  of  the  method 
that  enables  the  artist 
to  realize  with  con- 
scious ease  his  half- 
indistinct  wholly  poetic 
dreams.  So  even  in 
Art,  Time  has  its  re- 
venges ;  and  just  as  we 
see  the  portfolio  ready 
to  receive  once  more 
the  finest  productions 
of  what  once  was  con- 
sidered the  humblest 
of  the  graphic  arts — 
engraving  on  wood — so  we  find  it  open 
wider  still  to  welcome  the  fascinat- 
ing impressions  of  the  lithographer's 
stone. 
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CHAPTER   XXXYI 

FOUR    EMINENT    MINISTERS 

URSARY  examination  time 
had  come,  and  to  the  siege  of 
Aberdeen  marched  a  hungry 
half  -  dozen  —  three  of  them 
from  Thrums,  two  from  the  Glenquhar- 
ity  school.  The  sixth  was  Tod  Linder- 
tis,  a  ploughman  from  the  Dubb  of  Pro- 
sen,  his  place  of  study  the  bothy  after 
lousing  time  (Do  you  hear  the  klink  of 
quoits  ?)  or  a  one-roomed  house  near  it, 
his  tutor  a  dogged  little  woman,  who 
knew  not  the  accusative  from  the  dat- 
ive, but  never  tired  of  holding  the  book 
while  Tod  recited.  Him  someone  greets 
with  the  good-natured  jeer,  "It's  your 
fourth  try,  is  it  no,  Tod  ?  "  and  he  an- 
swers, cheerily,  "  It  is,  my  lathie,  and  I'll 
keep  kick,  kick,  kicking  away  to  the  ??th 
time." 

"Which  means  till  the  door  flies 
open,"  says  the  dogged  little  woman, 
who  is  the  gallant  Tod's  no  less  gallant 
wife,  and  already  the  mother  of  two. 
I  hope  Tod  will  succeed  this  time. 

The  competitors,  who  were  to  travel 
part  of  the  way  on  their  shanks,  met 
soon  after  daybreak  in  Cathro's  yard, 
where  a  little  crowd  awaited  them,  par- 
ents trying  to  look  humble,  Mr.  Dishart 
and  Ramsay  Cameron  thinking  of  the 
morning  when  they  set  off  on  the  same 
errand — but  the  results  were  different, 
and  Mr.  Dishart  is  now  a  minister,  and 
Ramsay  is  in  the  middle  of  another 
wob.  Both  dominies  were  present,  hat- 
ing each  other  for  that  day  only,  up  to 
the  mouth,  where  their  icy  politeness 
was  a  thing  to  shudder  at,  and  each  was 
drilling  his  detachment  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, but  by  different  methods  ;  for 
while  Mr.  Cathro  entreated  Joe  Mel- 
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drum  for  God's  sake  to  mind  that  about 
the  0 ratio  obi i qua,  and  Willie  Simpson 
to  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  drink  even 
water  sparingly,  Mr.  Ogilvy  cracked 
jokes  with  Gav  Dishart  and  exj^lained 
them  to  Lauchlan  McLauchlan.  "Think 
of  anything  now  but  what  is  before 
you,"  was  Mr.  Ogilvy's  advice.  "Think 
of  nothing  else,"  roared  Mr.  Cathro. 
But  though  Mr.  Ogilvy  seemed  out- 
wardly calm  it  was  base  pretence  ;  his 
dickie  gradually  wriggled  through  the 
opening  of  his  waistcoat,  as  if  bearing 
a  protest  from  his  inward  parts,  and  he 
let  it  hang  crumpled  and  conspicuous, 
while  Grizel,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  yearned  to  put  it  right. 

Grizel  was  not  there,  she  told  several 
people,  including  herself,  to  say  good- 
by  to  Tommy,  and  oh,  how  she  scorned 
Elspeth,  for  looking  as  if  life  would  not 
be  endurable  without  him.  Knowing 
what  Elspeth  was;  Tommy  had  decided 
that  she  should  not  accompany  him  to 
the  yard  (of  course  she  was  to  follow 
him  to  Aberdeen  if  he  distinguished 
himself — Mr.  McLean  had  promised  to 
bring  her),  but  she  told  him  of  her 
dream  that  he  headed  the  bursary  list, 
and  as  this  dream  coincided  with  some 
dreams  of  his  own,  though  not  with  all, 
it  seemed  to  give  her  such  fortitude 
that  he  let  her  come.  An  expressionless 
face  was  Tommy's,  so  that  not  even  the 
experienced  dominie  of  Glenquharitv, 
covertly  scanning  his  rival's  lot,  could 
tell  whether  he  was  gloomy  or  uplifted  ; 
he  did  not  seem  to  be  in  need  of  a  long 
sleep  like  Willie  Simpson,  nor  were  his 
eyes  glazed  like  Gav  Dishart's.  who 
carried  all  the  problems  of  Euclid  be- 
fore him  on  an  invisible  blackboard  and 
dared  not  even  wink  lest  he  displaced 
them,  nor  did  he,  like  Tod  Lindertis. 
answer    questions    about     his     money 
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pocket    or   where    he   had   stowed   his 
bread  and  cheese  with 

After  envy,  spare  obey, 

The  dative  put,  remember,  pray. 

Mr.  Ogilvy  noticed  that  Cathro 
tapped  his  forehead  doubtfully  every 
time  his  eyes  fell  on  Tommy,  but  other- 
wise shunned  him,  and  he  asked  "  What 
are  his  chances?" 

"That's  the  laddie,"  replied  Mr. 
Cathro,  "  who,  when  you  took  her  lady- 
ship to  see  Corp  Shiach  years  ago  hn- 
persona " 

"I  know,"  Mr.  Ogilvy  interrupted 
him  hastily,  "  but  how  will  he  stand, 
think  you  ?  " 

Mr.  Cathro  coughed.  "We'll  see,"  he 
said,  guardedly. 

Nevertheless  Tommy  was  not  to  get 
round  the  corner  without  betraying  a 
little  of  himself,  for  Elspeth  having 
borne  up  magnificently  when  he  shook 
hands,  screamed  at  the  tragedy  of  his 
back  and  fell  into  the  arms  of  Tod's 
wife,  whereupon  Tommy  first  tried  to 
brazen  it  out  and  then  kissed  her  in  the 
presence  of  a  score  of  witnesses,  in- 
cluding Grizel,  who  stamped  her  foot, 
though  what  right  had  she  to  be  so 
angry?  "I'm  sure,"  Elspeth  sobbed, 
"that  the  professor  would  let  me  sit 
beside  you  ;  I  would  just  hunker  on  the 
floor  and  hold  your  foot  and  no  say  a 
word."  Tommy  gave  Tod's  wife  an  im- 
ploring look,  and  she  managed  to  com- 
fort Elspeth  with  predictions  of  his 
coming  triumph  and  the  reunion  to 
follow,  and  grateful  Elspeth  in  return 
asked  Tommy  to  help  Tod  when  the 
professors  were  not  looking,  and  he 
promised,  after  which  she  had  no  more 
fear  for  Tod. 

And  now,  ye  drums  that  we  all  carry 
in  our  breasts,  beat  your  best  over  the 
bravest  sight  ever  seen  in  a  small  Scotch 
town  of  an  autumn  morning,  the  depart- 
ure of  its  fighting  lads  for  the  lists  at 
Aberdeen.  Let  the  tune  be  the  sweet 
familiar  one  you  found  somewhere  in 
the  Bible  long  ago,  "The  mothers  we 
leave  behind  us" — leave  behind  us  on 
their  knees.  May  it  dirl  through  your 
bones,  brave  boys,  to  the  end,  as  you 
hope  not  to  be  damned.  And  now, 
quick  march. 

A  week  has  elapsed,  and  now — there 


is  no  call  for  music  now,  for  these  are 
but  the  vanquished  crawling  back,  Joe 
Meldrum  and — and  another.  No,  it  is 
not  Tod,  he  stays  on  in  Aberdeen,  for 
he  is  a  twelve-pound  tenner.  The  two 
were  within  a  mile  of  Thrums  at  three 
o'clock,  but  after  that  they  lagged, 
waiting  for  the  gloaming,  when  they 
stole  to  their  homes,  ducking  as  they 
passed  windows  without  the  blinds 
down.  Elspeth  ran  to  Tommy  when  he 
appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  then  she 
got  quickly  between  him  and  Aaron. 
The  warper  was  sitting  by  the  fire  at 
his  evening  meal,  and  he  gave  the  wan- 
derer a  long  steady  look,  then  without 
a  word  returned  to  his  porridge  and 
porter.  It  was  a  less  hearty  welcome 
home  even  than  Joe's  ;  his  mother  was 
among  those  who  had  wept  to  lose  her 
son,  but  when  he  came  back  to  her  she 
gave  him  a  crack  on  the  head  with  the 
thieval. 

Aaron  asked  not  a  question  about 
those  days  in  Aberdeen,  but  he  heard  a 
little  about  them  from  Elspeth.  Tom- 
my had  not  excused  himself  to  Elspeth, 
he  had  let  her  do  as  she  liked  with  his 
head  (this  was  a  great  treat  to  her), 
and  while  it  lay  pressed  against  hers, 
she  made  remarks  about  Aberdeen  pro- 
fessors which  it  would  have  done  them 
good  to  hear.  These  she  repeated  to 
Aaron,  who  was  about  to  answer  rough- 
ly, and  then  suddenly  put  her  on  his 
knee  instead. 

"They  didna  ask  the  right  questions," 
she  told  him,  and  when  the  warper 
asked  if  Tommy  had  said  so,  she  de- 
clared that  he  had  refused  to  say  a 
word  against  them,  which  seemed  to 
her  to  cover  him  with  glory.  "But  he 
doubted  they  would  make  that  mistake 
afore  he  started,"  she  said,  brightly,  "  so 
you  see  he  saw  through  them  afore 
ever  he  set  eyes  on  them." 

Corp  would  have  replied  admiringly 
to  this  "  Oh,  the  little  deevil ! "  (When 
he  heard  of  Tommy's  failure  he  wanted 
to  fight  Gav  Dishart  and  Willie  Simp- 
son), but  Aaron  was  another  kind  of 
confidant,  and  even  when  she  explained 
on  Tommy's  authority  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  cleverness,  the  kind  you  learn 
from  books  and  a  kind  that  is  inside 
yourself,  which  latter  was  Tommy's 
kind,  he  only  replied, 
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"  He  can  take  it  wis  hiin  to  the  herd- 
ing, then,  and  see  if  it'll  keep  the  cattle 
frae  stravaiging." 

"  It's  no  that  kind  of  cleverness 
either,"  said  Elspeth,  quaking,  and 
quaked  also  Tommy,  who  had  gone  to 
the  garret,  to  listen  through  the  floor. 

"No?  I  would  like  to  ken  what  use 
his  cleverness  can  be  put  to,  then,"  said 
Aaron,  and  Elspeth  answered  nothing, 
and  Tommy  only  sighed,  for  that  indeed 
was  the  problem.  But  though  to  these 
three  and  to  Cathro,  and  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  McLean  and  to  others  more  mildly 
interested,  it  seemed  a  problem  beyond 
solution,  there  was  one  in  Thrums  who 
rocked  her  arms  at  their  denseness,  a 
girl  growing  so  long  in  the  legs  that 
twice  within  the  last  year  she  had  found 
it  necessary  to  let  down  her  parramat- 
ty  frock.  As  soon  as  she  heard  that 
Tommy  had  come  home  vanquished,  she 
put  on  the  quaint  blue  bonnet  with  the 
white  strings,  in  which  she  fondly  be- 
lieved she  looked  ever  so  old  (her  period 
of  mourning  was  at  an  end,  but  she  still 
wore  her  black  dress)  and  forgetting  all 
except  that  he  was  unhappy,  she  ran  to 
a  certain  little  house  to  comfort  him. 
But  she  did  not  go  in,  for  through  the 
window  she  saw  Elspeth  petting  him, 
and  that  somehow  annoyed  her.  In  the 
evening,  however,  she  called  on  Mr. 
Cathro. 

Perhaps  you  want  to  know  why  she, 
who  at  last  saw  Tommy  in  his  true 
light  and  spurned  him  accordingly,  now 
exerted  herself  in  his  behalf  instead  of 
going  on  with  the  papering  of  the  sur- 
gery. Well,  that  was  the  reason.  She 
had  put  the  question  to  herself  before — 
not,  indeed,  before  going  to  Mony- 
penny  but  before  calling  on  the 
Dominie — and  decided  that  she  wanted 
to  send  Tommy  to  college,  because  she 
disliked  him  so  much  that  she  could 
not  endure  the  prospect  of  his  remain- 
ing in  Thrums.     Now,  are  you  satisfied  ? 

She  could  scarcely  take  time  to  say 
good-evening  to  Mr.  Cathro  before  tell- 
ing him  the  object  of  her  visit.  "The 
letters  Tommy  has  been  writing  for  peo- 
ple are  very  clever,  are  they  not  ?  "  she 
began. 

•  You've  heard  of  them,  have  vou  ?  " 

"  Everybody  has  heard  of  them,"  she 
said,  injudiciously,  and  he  groaned  and 


asked  if  she  had  come  to  tell  him  this. 
But  he  admitted  their  cleverness,  where- 
upon she  asked,  "  Well,  if  he  is  clever 
at  writing  letters,  would  he  not  be 
clever  at  writing  an  essay  ?  " 

"I  wager  my  head  against  a  snuff 
mull  that  he  would  be,  but  what  are 
you  driving  at  ?  " 

"I  was  wondering  whether  he  could 
not  win  the  prize  I  heard  Dr.  McQueen 
speaking  about,  the — is  it  not  called  the 
HughBlackadder?" 

"My  head  against  a  buckie  that  he 
could  !  Sit  down,  Grizel,  I  see  what 
you  mean  now.  Ay,  but  the  pity  is  he's 
not  eligible  for  the  Hugh  Blackadder. 
Oh,  that  he  was,  oh,  that  he  was  !  I 
would  make  Ogilvy  of  Glenquharity  sing 
small  at  last !  His  loons  have  carried 
the  Blackadder  for  the  last  seven  years 
without  a  break.  The  Hugh  Blackadder 
Mortification,  the  bequest  is  called,  and, 
'deed,  it  has  been  a  sore  mortification 
to  me  ! " 

Calming  down,  he  told  her  the  story 
of  the  bequest.  Hugh  Blackadder  was 
a  Thrums  man  who  made  a  fortune  in 
America,  and  bequeathed  the  interest  of 
three  hundred  pounds  of  it  to  be  com- 
peted for  yearly  by  the  youth  of  his 
native  place.  He  had  grown  fond  of 
Thrums  and  all  its  ways  over  there,  and 
left  directions  that  the  prize  should  be 
given  for  the  best  essay  in  the  Scots 
tongue,  the  ministers  of  the  town  and 
glens  to  be  the  judges,  and  the  competi- 
tors, boys  who  were  going  to  college  but 
had  not  without  it  the  wherewithal  to 
support  themselves.  The  ministers  took 
this  to  mean  that  those  who  carried  small 
bursaries  were  eligible,  and  indeed  it 
had  usually  gone  to  one  of  these. 

"  Sentimental  Tommy  would  not  have 
been  able  to  compete  if  he  had  got  a 
bursary,"  Mr.  Cathro  explained.  "  be- 
cause however  small  it  was  Mr.  McLean 
meant  to  double  it  ;  and  he  can't  com- 
pete without  it,  for  McLean  refuses  to 
help  him  now  (he  was  here  an  hour 
since,  saying  the  laddie  was  obviously 
hopeless),  so  I  never  thought  of  enter- 
ing Tommy  for  the  Blackadder.  Xo,  it 
will  go  to  Ogilvy 's  Lauchlan  MoLauch- 
lan,  who  is  a  twelve-pounder,  and.  as 
there  can  be  no  competitors  he'll  get  it 
without  the  trouble  of  coming  back  to 
write  the  essay." 
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"  But  suppose  Mr.  McLean  were  will- 
ing to  do  what  he  promised  if  Tommy 
won  the  Blackadder  ?  " 

"It's  useless  to  appeal  to  McLean. 
He's  hard  set  against  the  laddie  now 
and  washes  his  hands  of  him,  saying 
that  Aaron  Latta  is  right  after  all.  He 
may  soften,  and  get  Tommy  into  a 
trade  to  save  him  from  the  herding,  but 
send  him  to  college  he  won't,  and  in- 
deed he's  right,  the  laddie's  a  fool." 

"  Not  at  writing  let " 

"  And  what  is  the  effect  of  his  letter- 
writing,  but  to  make  me  ridiculous  ? 
Me  !  I  wonder  you  can  expect  me  to 
move  a  finger  for  him,  he  has  been  my 
torment  ever  since  his  inscrutable  face 
appeared  at  my  door." 

"Never  mind  him,"  said  Grizel,  cun- 
ningly. "  But  think  what  a  triumph  it 
would  be  to  you  if  your  bov  beat  Mr. 
Ogilvy's." 

The  Dominie  rose  in  his  excitement 
and  slammed  the  table,  "  My  certie, 
lassie,  but  it  would ! "  he  cried. 
"  Ogilvy  looks  on  the  Blackadder  as  his 
perquisite,  and  he's  surer  of  it  than 
ever  this  year.  And  there's  no  doubt 
but  Tommy  would  carry  it.  My  head 
to  a  buckle  preen  he  would  carry  it,  and 
then,  oh,    for  a  sight  of  Ogilvy's  face, 

oh,    for "     He   broke   off  abruptly. 

"But  what's  the  good  of  thinking  of 
it,"  he  said,  dolefully,  "  Mr.  McLean's  a 
firm  man  when  he  makes  up  his  mind." 

Nevertheless,  though  McLean,  who 
had  a  Scotchman's  faith  in  the  verdict 
of  professors,  and  had  been  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  Tommy's  failure,  refused 
to  be  converted  by  the  Dominie's  en- 
treaties, he  yielded  to  them  when  they 
were  voiced  by  Ailie  (brought  into  the 
plot  vice  Grizel  retired),  and  Elspeth 
got  round  Aaron,  and  so  it  came  about 
that  with  his  usual  luck,  Tommy  was 
given  another  chance,  present  at  the 
competition,  which  took  place  in  the 
Thrums  school,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duthie, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Dishart,  the  Bev.  Mr. 
Gloag  of  Noran  Side,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lor- 
rimer  of  Glenquharity  (these  on  hair- 
bottomed  chairs),  Mr.  Cathro  and  Mr. 
Ogilvy  (cane),  present  also  to  a  less  ex- 
tent (that  is  to  say,  their  faces  at  the 
windows),  Corp  and  others  who  applaud- 
ed the  local  champion  when  he  entered 
and  derided  McLauchlan.     The  subject 


of  the  essay  was  changed  yearly,  this 
time  "  A  Day  in  Church  "  was  announced, 
and  immediately  Lauchlan  McLauchlan, 
who  had  not  missed  a  service  since  his 
scarlet  fever  year  (and  too  few  then), 
smote  his  red  head  in  agony,  while 
Tommy,  who  had  missed  as  many  as 
possible,  looked  calmly  confident.  For 
two  hours  the  competitors  were  put  into 
a  small  room  communicating  with  the 
larger  one,  and  Tommy  began  at  once 
with  a  confident  smirk  that  presently 
gave  way  to  a  most  holy  expression  ; 
while  Lauchlan  gaped  at  him  and  at 
last  got  started  also,  but  had  to  pause 
occasionally  to  rub  his  face  on  his  sleeve, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  kind  who  cannot 
think  without  perspiring.  In  the  large 
room  the  ministers  gossiped  about  eter- 
nal punishment,  and  of  the  two  dom- 
inies one  sat  at  his  ease,  like  a  passenger 
who  knows  that  his  coach  will  reach  the 
goal  without  any  exertion  on  his  part, 
while  the  other  paced  the  floor,  with 
man}r  a  despondent  glance  through  the 
open  door  whence  the  scraping  pro- 
ceeded ;  and  the  one  was  pleasantly  cool ; 
and  the  other  in  a  plot  of  heat ;  and  the 
one  made  genial  remarks  about  every- 
day matters,  and  the  answers  of  the 
other  stood  on  their  heads.  It  was  a 
familiar  comedy  to  Mr.  Ogilvy,  hardly 
a  variation  on  what  had  happened  five 
times  in  six  for  many  years  :  the  same 
scene,  the  same  scraping  in  the  little 
room,  the  same  background  of  minis- 
ters (blackaviced  Mr.  Lorrimer  had  be- 
gun to  bark  again),  the  same  dominies ; 
everything  was  as  it  had  so  often  been, 
except  that  he  and  Cathro  had  changed 
places  ;  it  was  Cathro  who  sat  smiling 
now  and  Mr.  Ogilvy  who  dolefully  paced 
the  floor. 

To  be  able  to  write !  Throughout 
Mr.  Ogilvy's  life,  save  when  he  wras  about 
one  and  twenty,  this  had  seemed  the 
great  thing,  and  he  ever  approached  the 
thought  reverently,  as  if  it  were  a  maid 
of  more  than  mortal  purity.  And  it  is, 
and  because  he  knew  this  she  let  him 
see  her  face,  which  shall  ever  be  hidden 
from  those  who  look  not  for  the  soul, 
and  to  help  him  nearer  to  her  came  as- 
sistance in  strange  guise,  the  loss  of 
loved  ones,  dolour  unutterable  ;  but  still 
she  was  beyond  his  reach.  Night  by 
night,  when  the  only  light  in  the  glen, 
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was  the  school-house  lamp,  of  use  at 
least  as  a  landmark  to  solitary  travellers 
— who  miss  it  nowadays,  for  it  burns  no 
more — she  hovered  over  him,  nor  did  she 
deride  his  hopeless  efforts,  but  rather  as 
she  saw  him  go  from  black  to  gray  and 
from  gray  to  white  in  her  service,  were 
her  luminous  eyes  sorrowful  because 
she  was  not  for  him,  and  she  bent  im- 
pulsively toward  him,  so  that  once  or 
twice  in  a  long  life  he  touched  her  fin- 
gers, and  a  heavenly  spark  was  lit,  for 
he  had  risen  higher  than  himself,  and 
that  is  literature. 

He  knew  that  oblivion  was  at  hand, 
ready  to  sweep  away  his  pages  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  filled  (Do  we  not  all 
hear  her  besom  when  we  pause  to  dip  ?), 
but  he  had  done  his  best  and  he  had  a 
sense  of  humor,  and  perhaps  some  day 
would  come  a  pupil  of  whom  he  could 
make  what  he  had  failed  to  make  of 
himself.  That  prodigy  never  did  come, 
though  it  was  not  for  want  of  nursing, 
and  there  came  at  least,  in  succession 
most  maddening  to  Mr.  Cathro,  a  row 
of  youths  who  could  be  trained  to  carry 
the  Hugh  Blackadder.  Mr.  Ogilvy's 
many  triumphs  in  this  competition  had 
not  dulled  his  appetite  for  more,  and 
depressed  he  was  at  the  prospect  of  a 
reverse.  That  it  was  coming  now  he 
could  not  doubt.  McLauchlan,  who  was 
to  be  Rev.,  had  a  flow  of  words  (which 
would  prevent  his  perspiring  much  in 
the  pulpit),  but  he  could  no  more  de- 
scribe a  familiar  scene  with  the  pen 
than  a  milkmaid  can  draw  a  cow.  The 
Thrums  representatives  were  sometimes 
as  little  gifted,  it  is  true,  and  never  were 
they  so  well  exercised,  but  this  Tommy 
had  the  knack  of  it,  as  Mr.  Ogilvy  could 
not  doubt,  for  the  story  of  his  letter- 
writing  had  been  through  the  glens. 

"  Keep  np  your  spirits,"  Mr.  Lor  rimer 
had  said  to  him  as  they  walked  together 
to  the  fray,  "  Cathro's  loon  may  com- 
pose the  better  of  the  two,  but,  as  I 
understand,  the  first  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  London,  and  so  he  may 
bogle  at  the  Scotch." 

But  the  Dominie  replied,  "  Don't 
buoy  me  up  on  a  soap  bubble.  If 
there's  as  much  in  him  as  I  fear,  that 
should  be  a  help  to  him  instead  of  a 
hindrance,  for  it  will  have  set  him  a- 
thinking  about  the  words  he  uses." 


And  the  satisfaction  on  Tommy's  face 
when  the  subject  of  the  essay  was  given 
out,  with  the  business-like  way  in  which 
he  set  to  work,  had  added  to  the  Domi- 
nie's misgivings  ;  if  anything  was  re- 
quired to  dishearten  him  utterly  it  was 
provided  by  Cathro's  confident  smile. 
The  two  Thrums  ministers  were  natu- 
rally desirous  that  Tommy  should  win, 
but  the  younger  of  them  was  very  fond 
of  Mr.  Ogilvy,  and  noticing  his  unhappy 
peeps  through  the  door  dividing  the 
rooms,  proposed  that  it  should  be  closed. 
He  shut  it  himself,  and  as  he  did  so  he 
observed  that  Tommy  was  biting  his  pen 
and  frowning,  while  McLauchlan,  hav- 
ing ceased  to  think,  was  getting  on 
nicely.  But  it  did  not  strike  Mr.  Dis- 
hart  that  this  was  worth  commenting 
on. 

"  Are  you  not  satisfied  with  the  honors 
you  have  already  got,  you  greedy  man," 
he  said,  laying  his  hand  affectionately 
on  Mr.  Ogilvy,  who  only  sighed  for 
reply. 

"  It  is  well  that  the  prize  should  go 
to  different  localities,  for  in  that  way  its 
sphere  of  usefulness  is  extended,"  re- 
marked pompous  Mr.  Gloag,  who  could 
be  impartial,  as  there  was  no  candidate 
from  Noran  Side.  He  was  a  minister 
much  in  request  for  church  soirees, 
where  he  amused  the  congregations  so 
greatly  with  personal  anecdotes  about 
himself  that  he  was  never  thought  much 
of  afterwards.  There  is  one  such  minis- 
ter in  every  presbytery. 

"  And  to  have  carried  the  Hugh  Black- 
adder  seven  times  running  is  surely 
enough  for  any  one  locality,  even  though 
it  be  Glenquharity,"  said  Mr.  Lorrimer, 
preparing  for  defeat. 

"  There's  consolation  for  you,  sir/' 
said  Mr.  Cathro,  sarcastically,  to  his 
rival,  who  tried  to  take  snuff  in  sheer 
bravado,  but  let  it  slip  through  his  fin- 
gers, and  after  that  until  the  two  hours 
were  up,  the  talk  was  chiefly  of  how 
Tommy,  would  get  on  at  Aberdeen.  But 
it  was  confined  to  the  four  ministers  and 
one  dominie.  Mr.  Ogilvy  still  hovered 
about  the  door  of  communication,  and 
his  face  fell  more  and  more,  making  Mr. 
Dishart  quite  unhappy. 

"  I'm  an  old  fool,"  the  Dominie  ad- 
mitted, "  but  I  can't  help  being  cast 
down.     The  fact  is    that — I   have  only 
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heard  the  scrape  of  one  pen  for  nearly 
an  hour." 

"Poor  Lauchlan !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Cathro,  rubbing  his  hands  gleefully,  and 
indeed  it  was  such  a  shameless  exhibi- 
tion that  the  Auld  Licht  minister  said 
reproachfully,  "  You  forget  yourself, 
Mr.  Cathro,  let  us  not  be  unseemly  ex- 
alted in  the  hour  of  our  triumph." 

Then  Mr.  Cathro  sat  upon  his  hands 
as  the  best  way  of  keeping  them  apart, 
but  the  moment  Mr.  Dishart's  back  pre- 
sented itself,  he  winked  at  Mr.  Ogilvy. 

He  winked  a  good  deal  more  present- 

ly. 

For  after  all— how  to  tell  it!  Tom- 
my was  ignominiously  beaten,  making 
such  a  beggarly  show  that  the  judges 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  take  the  es- 
says home  with  them  for  leisurely  con- 
sideration before  pronouncing  Mr. 
Lauchlan  McLauchlan  winner.  There 
was  quite  a  commotion  in  the  school- 
room. At  the  end  of  the  allotted  time 
the  two  competitors  had  been  told  to 
hand  in  their  essays,  and  how  Mr.  Mc- 
Lauchlan was  sniggering  is  not  worth 
recording,  so  dumfounded,  confused 
and  raging  was  Tommy.  He  clung  to 
his  papers,  crying  fiercely  that  the  two 
hours  could  not  be  up  yet,  and  Lauch- 
lan having  tried  to  keep  the  laugh  in  too 
long  it  exploded  in  his  mouth,  where- 
upon, said  he,  with  a  guffaw,  "  He  hasna 
written  a  word  for  near  an  hour  ! " 

"  What !  It  was  you  I  heard  !  "  cried 
Mr.  Ogilvy  gleaming,  while  the  unhappy 
Cathro  tore  the  essay  from  Tommy's 
hands.  Essay  !  It  was  no  more  an  es- 
say than  a  twig  is  a  tree,  for  the  gowk 
had  stuck  in  the  middle  of  his  second 
page.  Yes,  stuck  is  the  right  expres- 
sion, as  his  chagrined  teacher  had  to  ad- 
mit when  the  boy  was  cross-examined. 
He  had  not  been  "  up  to  some  of  his 
tricks,"  he  had  stuck,  and  his  explana- 
tions, as  you  will  admit,  merely  empha- 
sized his  incapacity. 

He  had  brought  himself  to.  public 
scorn  for  lack  of  a  word.  What  word  ? 
they  asked  testily,  but  even  now  he  could 
not  tell.  He  had  wanted  a  Scotch  word 
that  would  signify  how  many  people 
were  in  church,  and  it  was  on  the  tip  of 
his  tongue  but  would  come  no  farther. 
Puckle  was  nearly  the  word,  but  it  did 
not  mean  so  many  people  as  he  meant. 


The  hour  had  gone  by  just  like  winking  ; 
he  had  forgotten  all  about  time  while 
searching  his  mind  for  the  word. 

Wrhen  Mr.  Ogilvy  heard  this  he  seemed 
to  be  much  impressed,  repeatedly  he 
nodded  his  head  as  some  beat  time  to 
music,  and  he  muttered  to  himself, 
"  The  right  word — yes,  that's  every- 
thing," and  "'the  time  went  by  like 
winking' — exactly,  precisely,"  and  he 
would  have  liked  to  examine  Tommy's 
bumps,  but  did  not,  nor  said  a  word 
aloud,  for  was  he  not  there  in  McLauch- 
lan's  interest  ? 

The  other  five  were  furious,  even  Mr. 
Lorrimer,  though  his  man  had  won, 
could  not  smile  in  face  of  such  im- 
becility. "  You  little  tattie  doolie," 
Cathro  roared,  "were  there  not  a  dozen 
words  to  wile  from  if  you  had  an  ill- 
will  to  puckle  ?  What  ailed  you  at  man- 
zy,  or " 

"I  thought  of  manzy,"  replied  Tom- 
my, wofully,  for  he  was  ashamed  of 
himself,  "  but — but  a  manzy's  a  swarm. 
It  would  mean  that  the  folk  in  the  kirk 
were  buzzing  thegither  like  bees,  in- 
stead of  sitting  still." 

"  Even  if  it  does  mean  that,"  said  Mr. 
Duthie,  with  impatience,  "what  was  the 
sense  of  being  so  particular  ?  Surely  the 
art  of  essay-writing  consists  in  using  the 
first  word  that  comes  and  hurrying  on." 

"  That's  how  I  did,"  said  the  proud 
McLauchlan,  who  is  now  leader  of  a 
party  in  the  church,  and  a  figure  in 
Edinburgh  during  the  month  of  May. 

"  I  see,"  interposed  Mr.  Gloag,  "  that 
McLauchlan  speaks  of  there  being  a 
mask  of  people  in  the  church.  Mask  is 
a  fine  Scotch  word." 

"  Admirable,"  assented  Mr.  Dishart. 

"I  thought  of  mask,"  whimpered 
Tommy,  "  but  that  would  mean  the 
kirk  was  crammed,  and  I  just  meant  it 
to  be  middling  full." 

"Flow  would  have  done,"  suggested 
Mr.  Lorrimer. 

"  Flow's  but  a  handful,"  said  Tommy. 

"  Curran,  then,  you  jackanapes  !" 

"  Curran 's  no  enough." 

Mr.  Lorrimer  flung  up  his  hands  in 
despair. 

"  I  wanted  something  between  curran 
and  mask,"  said  Tommy,  dogged,  yet 
almost  at  the  crying. 

Mr.  Ogilvy,  who  had  been  hiding  his 
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admiration  with  difficulty,  spread  a  net 
for  him.  "  You  said  you  wanted  a  word 
that  meant  middling  full.  Well,  why 
did  you  not  say  middling  full — or  fell 
mask  ?  " 

"  Yes,  why  not  ? "  demanded  the 
ministers,  unconsciously  caught  in  the 
net. 

"  I  wanted  one  word,"  replied  Tommy, 
unconsciously  avoiding  it. 

"  You  jewel !  "  muttered  Mr.  Ogilvy 
under  his  breath,  but  Mr.  Cathro  would 
have  banged  the  boy's  head  had  not  the 
ministers  interfered. 

"  It  is  so  easy,  too,  to  find  the  right 
word,"  said  Mr.  Gloag. 

"  It's  no  ;  it's  as  difficult  as  to  hit  a 
squirrel,"  cried  Tommy,  and  again  Mr. 
Ogilvy  nodded  approval. 

But  the  ministers  were  only  pained. 

"  The  lad  is  merely  a  numskull,"  said 
Mr.  Dishart,  kindly. 

"  And  no  teacher  could  have  turned 
him  into  anything  else,"  said  Mr.  Duthie. 

"And  so,  Cathro,  you  need  not  feel 
sore  over  your  defeat,"  added  Mr. 
Gloag ;  but  nevertheless  Cathro  took 
Tommy  by  the  neck  and  ran  him  out  of 
the  parish  school  of  Thrums.  When 
he  returned  to  the  others  he  found  the 
ministers  congratulating  McLauchlan, 
whose  nose  was  in  the  air,  and  compli- 
menting Mr.  Ogilvy,  who  listened  to 
their  formal  phrases  solemnly  and  ac- 
cepted their  hand-shakes  with  a  dry 
chuckle. 

"Ay,  grin  away,  sir,"  the  mortified 
dominie  of  Thrums  said  to  him  sourly, 
"  the  joke  is  on  your  side." 

"  You  are  right,  sir,"  replied  Mr. 
Ogilvy,  mysteriously,  "  the  joke  is  on 
my  side,  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  not 
one  of  you  knows  what  the  joke  is  !  " 

And  then  an  odd  thing  happened. 
As  they  were  preparing  to  leave  the 
school,  the  door  opened  a  little  and 
there  appeared  in  the  aperture  the  face 
of  Tommy,  tear-stained  but  excited. 
"I  ken  the  word  now,"  he  cried,  "it 
came  to  me  a'  at  once  ;  it  is  hantle  !  " 

The  door  closed  with  a  victorious 
bang,  just  in  time  to  prevent  Cathro 

"  Oh,  the  sumph  ! "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Lauchlan  McLauchlan,  "as  if  it  mattered 
what  the  word  is  now  !  " 

And  said  Mr.  Dishart,  "  Cathro,  you 
had    better   tell  Aaron  Latta  that    the 


sooner  he  sends  this  nincompoop  to  the 
herding  the  better." 

But  Mr.  Ogilvy  giving  his  Lauchlan  a 
push  that  nearly  sent  him  sprawling, 
said  in  an  ecstacy  to  himself,  "  He  had 
to  think  of  it  till  he  got  it — and  he  got 
it.  The  laddie  is  a  genius  !  "  They  were 
about  to  tear  up  Tommy's  essay,  but  he 
snatched  it  from  them  and  put  it  in  his 
oxter  pocket.  "I  am  a  collector  of  cu- 
riosities," he  explained,  "  and  this  paper 
may  be  worth  money  yet." 

"Well,"  said  Cathro,  savagely,  "I 
have  one  satisfaction,  I  ran  him  out  of 
my  school." 

"  Who  knows,"  replied  Mr.  Ogilvy, 
"but  what  you  may  be  proud  to  dust  a 
chair  for  him  when  he  comes  back?" 


CHAPTER  XXXVH 

THE    END    OF    A    BOYHOOD 

OXYIXCED  of  his  own  word- 
lessness, Tommy  was  suffi- 
ciently humble  now,  but  Aaron 
Latta,  nevertheless,  marched 
to  the  square  on  the  following  market 
day  and  came  back  with  the  boys  sen- 
tence, Elspeth  being  happily  absent. 

"I  say  nothing  about  the  disgrace 
you  have  brought  on  this  house,"  the 
warper  began  without  emotion,  "  for  it 
has  been  a  shamed  house  since  afore 
you  were  born,  and  it's  a  small  offence 
to  skail  on  a  clarty  floor.  But  now  I've 
done  mair  for  you  than  I  promised  Jean 
Myles  to  do,  and  you  had  your  jnck 
atween  college  and  the  herding,  and  the 
herding  you've  chosen  twice.  I  call  you 
no  names,  you  ken  best  what  you're  fitted 
for,  but  I've  seen  the  farmer  of  the  Dubb 
of  Prosen  the  day,  and  he  was  short- 
handed  through  the  loss  of  Tod  Linder- 
tis,  so  you're  fee'd  to  him.  Dinna  think 
you  get  Tod's  place,  it'll  be  years  afore 
you  rise  to  that,  but  it's  right  and  proper 
that  as  he  steps  up,  vou  should  step 
down." 

"  The  Dubb  of  Prosen  !  "  cried  Tommy 
in  dismav.    "  It's  fifteen  miles  frae  here." 

"It's  a' that."' 

"  But — but — but  Elspeth  and  me 
never  thought  of  my  being  so  far  away 
that  she  couldna  see  me.  We  thought 
of  a  farmer  near  Thrums." 
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"  The  farrer  you're  frae  her  the  bet- 
ter," said  Aaron,  uneasily,  yet  honestly 
believing  what  he  said. 

"It'll  kill  her,"  Tommy  cried,  fiercely, 
With  only  his  own  suffering  to  con- 
sider he  would  probably  have  nursed 
it  into  a  play  through  which  he  stalked 
as  the  noble  child  of  misfortune,  but  in 
his  anxiety  for  Elspeth  he  could  still 
forget  himself.  "  Fine  you  ken  sne  can- 
na  do  without  me,"  he  screamed. 

"She  maun  be  weaned,"  replied  the 
warper,  with  a  show  of  temper  ;  he  was 
convinced  that  the  sooner  Elspeth 
learned  to  do  without  Tommy  the  bet- 
ter it  would  be  for  herself  in  the  end  ; 
but  in  his  way  of  regarding  the  boy 
there  was  also  a  touch  of  jealousy,  pa- 
thetic rather  than  forbidding.  To  him 
he  left  the  task  of  breaking  the  news  to 
Elspeth  ;  and  Tommy,  terrified  that  she 
would  swoon  under  it,  was  almost  offend- 
ed when  she  remained  calm.  But,  alas, 
the  reason  was  that  she  thought  she  was 
going  with  him. 

"  Will  we  have  to  walk  all  the  way  to 
the  Dubb  of  Prosen  ?  "  she  asked,  quite 
brightly,  and  at  that  Tommy  twisted 
about  in  misery.  "  You  are  no — you 
canna — "  he  began,  and  then  dodged  the 
telling.  "  We — we  may  get  a  lift  in  a 
cart,"  he  said,  weakly. 

"And  I'll  sit  aside  you  in  the  fields, 
and  make  chains  o'  the  gowans,  will  I 
no  ?     Speak,  Tommy  !  " 

"  Ay — ay,  will  you,"  he  groaned. 

"  And  we'll  have  a  wee,  wee  room  to 
oursels,  and " 

He  broke  down,  "Oh,  Elspeth,"  he 
cried,  "  it  was  ill-done  of  me  no  to  stick 
to  my  books,  and  get  a  bursary,  and  it 
was  waur  o'  me  to  bother  about  that 
word.  I'm  a  scoundrel,  I  am,  I'm  a 
black,  I'm  a " 

But  she  put  her  hand  on  his  mouth, 
saying,  "  I'm  fonder  o'  you  than  ever, 
Tommy,  and  I'll  like  the  Dubb  o'  Pro- 
sen  fine,  and  what  does  it  matter  whaur 
we  are  when  we're  thegither  ? "  which 
was  poor  comfort  for  him,  but  still  he 
could  not  tell  her  the  truth,  and  so 
in  the  end  Aaron  had  to  tell  her.  It 
struck  her  down,  and  the  doctor  had  to 
be  called  in  during  the  night  to  stop  her 
hysterics.  When  at  last  she  fell  asleep 
Tommy's  arm  was  beneath  her,  and  by 
and  by  it  was  in  agony,  but  he   set  his 


teeth  and  kept  it  there  rather  than  risk 
waking  her. 

When  Tommy  was  out  of  the  wray, 
Aaron  did  his  clumsy  best  to  soothe 
her,  sometimes  half  shamefacedly  press- 
ing her  cheek  to  his,  and  she  did  not 
repel  him,  but  there  was  no  response. 
"  Dinna  take  on  in  that  wTay,  dawtie,"  he 
would  say,  "I'll  be  good  to  you." 

"  But  you're  no  Tommy,"  Elspeth  an- 
swered. 

"I'm  not,  I'm  but  a  stunted  tree, 
blasted  in  my  }Touth,  but  for  a'  that,  I 
would  like  to  have  somebody  to  care  for 
me,  and  there's  none  to  do't,  Elspeth,  if 
you  winna.  I'll  gang  walks  wf  you,  I'll 
take  you  to  the  fishing,  I'll  come  to  the 
garret  at  night  to  hap  you  up,  I'll — 1 11 
teach  you  the  games  I  used  to  play  my- 
sel'.  I'm  no  sure  but  what  you  might 
make  something  o'  me  yet,  bairn,  if  you 
tried  hard." 

"  But  you're  no  Tommy,"  Elspeth 
wailed  again,  and  when  he  advised  her 
to  put  Tommy  out  of  her  mind  for  a  lit- 
tle and  speak  of  other  things,  she  only 
answered,  innocently,  "  What  else  is 
there  to  speak  about  ?  " 

Mr.  McLean  had  sent  Tommy  a  pound, 
and  so  was  done  with  him,  but  Ailie  still 
thought  him  a  dear,  though  no  longer  a 
wonder,  and  Elspeth  took  a  strange  con- 
fession to  her,  how  one  night  she  was  so 
angry  with  God  that  she  had  gone  to 
bed  without  saying  her  prayers.  She 
had  just  meant  to  keep  Him  in  suspense 
for  a  little,  and  then  say  them,  but  she 
fell  asleep.  And  that  was  not  the  worst, 
for  when  she  woke  in  the  morning,  and 
saw  that  she  was  still  living,  she  was  glad 
she  had  not  said  them.  But  next  night 
she  said  them  twice. 

And  this,  too,  is  another  flash  into  her 
dark  character.  Tommy,  who  never 
missed  saying  his  prayers  and  could  say 
them  with  surprising  quickness,  told  her, 
"  God  is  fonder  of  lonely  lassies  than  of 
any  other  kind,  and  every  time  you  greet 
it  makes  Him  greet,  and  when  you're 
cheerful  it  makes  Him  cheerful  too." 
This  was  meant  to  dry  her  eyes,  but  it 
had  not  that  effect,  for,  said  Elspeth, 
vindictively,  "  Well,  then,  I'll  just  make 
Him  as  miserable  as  I  can." 

When  Tommy  was  merely  concerned 
with  his  own  affairs  he  did  not  think 
much  about  God,  but  he  knew  that  no 
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other  could  console  Elspeth,  and  his 
love  for  her  usually  told  him  the  right 
things  to  say,  and  while  he  said  them 
he  was  quite  carried  away  by  his  senti- 
ments and  even  wept  over  them,  but 
within  the  hour  he  might  be  leering. 
They  were  beautiful,  and  were  repeated 
of  course  to  Mrs.  McLean,  who  told  her 
husband  of  them,  declaring  that  this 
boy's  love  for  his  sister  made  her  a  bet- 
ter woman. 

"  But  nevertheless,"  said  Ivie,  "  Mr. 
Cathro  assures  me " 

"  He  is  prejudiced,"  retorted  Mrs.  Mc- 
Lean, warmly,  prejudice  being  a  failing 
which  all  women  marvel  at.  "  Just  lis- 
ten to  what  the  boy  said  to  Elspeth  to- 
day. He  said  to  her,  '  When  I  am  away, 
try  for  a  whole  day  to  be  better  than  you 
ever  were  before,  and  think  of  nothing 
else,  and  then  when  prayer-time  comes 
you  will  see  that  you  have  been  happy 
without  knowing  it.'  Fancy  his  finding 
out  that." 

"I  wonder  if  he  ever  tried  it  him- 
self? "  said  Mr.  McLean. 

"  Ivie,  think  shame  of  yourself  !  " 

"  Well,  even  Cathro  admits  that  he 
has  a  kind  of  cleverness,  but " 

"  Cleverness  ! "  exclaimed  Ailie,  in- 
dignantly, "  that  is  not  cleverness,  it  is 
holiness  ; "  and  leaving  the  cynic  she 
sought  Elspeth,  and  did  her  good  by 
pointing  out  that  a  girl  who  had  such  a 
brother  should  try  to  save  him  pain. 
"  He  is  very  miserable,  dear,"  she  said, 
"  because  you  are  so  unhappy.  If  you 
looked  brighter,  think  how  that  would 
help  him,  and  it  would  show  that  you 
are  worthy  of  him."  So  Elspeth  went 
home  trying  hard  to  look  brighter,  but 
made  a  sad  mess  of  it. 

"  Think  of  getting  letters  frae  me 
every  time  the  post  comes  in ! "  said 
Tommy,  and  then  indeed  her  face  shone. 

And  then  Elspeth  could  write  to  him 
— yes,  as  often  as  ever  she  liked  !  This 
pleased  her  even  more.  It  was  such  an 
exquisite  thought  that  she  could  not 
wait,  but  wrote  the  first  one  before  he 
started,  and  he  answered  it  across  the 
table.  And  Mrs.  McLean  made  a  let- 
ter bag,  witli  two  strings  to  it,  and 
showed  her  how  to  carry  it  about  with 
her  in  a  safer  place  than  a  pocket. 

Then  a  cheering  thing  occurred. 
Came  Corp,  with  the  astounding  news 


that,  in  the  Glen  Quharity  dominie's 
opinion,  Tommy  should  have  got  the 
Hugh  Blackadder. 

"  He  says  he  is  glad  he  wasna  judge, 
because  he  would  have  had  to  gie  you 
the  prize,  and  he  laughs  like  to  split  at 
the  ministers  for  giving  it  to  Lauchlan 
McLauchlan." 

Now,  great  was  the  repute  of  Mr. 
Ogilvy,  and  Tommy  gaped  incredulous. 
"  He  had  no  word  of  that  at  the  time," 
he  said. 

"  No  likely  !  He  says  if  the  ministers 
was  so  doited  as  to  think  his  loon  did 
best,  it  wasna  for  him  to  confer  them." 

• '  Man,  Corp,  you  ca'  me  aff  my  feet ! 
How  do  you  ken  this  ?  " 

Corp  had  promised  not  to  tell,  and  he 
thought  he  did  not  tell,  but  Tommy  was 
too  clever  for  him.  Grizel,  it  appeared, 
had  heard  Mr.  Ogilvy  saying  this 
strange  thing  to  the  doctor,  and  she 
burned  to  pass  it  on  to  Tommy,  but  she 
could  not  carry  it  to  him  herself,  be- 
cause— Why,  was  it  ?  Oh,  yes,  because 
she  hated  him.  So  she  made  a  messen- 
ger of  Corp,  and  warned  him  against 
telling  who  had  sent  him  with  the 
news. 

Half  enlightened,  Tommy  began  to 
strut  again.  "  You  see  there's  some- 
thing in  me  for  all  they  say,"  he  told 
Elspeth.  "  Listen  to  this.  At  the  bur- 
sary examinations  there  was  some  Eng- 
lish we  had  to  turn  into  Latin,  and  it 
said,  '  No  man  ever  attained  supreme 
eminence  who  worked  for  mere  lucre  ; 
such  efforts  must  ever  be  bounded  by 
base  mediocrity.  None  shall  climb  high 
but  he  who  climbs  for  love,  for  in  truth 
where  the  heart  is,  there  alone  shall  the 
treasure  be  found.'  Elspeth,  it  came 
ower  me  in  a  clink  how  true  that  was, 
and  I  sat  saying  it  to  myself,  though  I 
saw  Gav  Dishart  and  Willie  Simpson 
and  the  rest  beginning  to  put  it  into 
Latin  at  once,  as  little  ta'en  up  wi'  the 
words  as  if  they  had  been  about  auld 
Hannibal.  I  aye  kent,  Elspeth,  that  I 
could  never  do  much  at  the  learning, 
but  I  didna  see  the  reason  till  I  read 
that.  Syne  I  kent  that  playing  so  real- 
like in  the  den,  and  telling  about  my 
fits  when  it  wasna  me  that  had  them 
but  Corp,  and  mourning  for  Lewis 
Doig's  father,  and  writing  letters  for 
folk  so  grandly,  and  a'  my  other  queer 
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ploys  that  ended  in  Cathro's  calling  me 
Sentimental  Tommy,  was  what  my  heart 
was  in,  and  I  saw  in  a  jiffy  that  if  thae 
things  were  work,  I  would  soon  rise  to 
supreme  eminence." 

"  But  they're  no,"  said  Elspeth,  sadly. 

"No,"  he  admitted,  his  face  falling, 
"  but,  Elspeth,  if  I  was  to  hear  some  day 
of  work  I  could  put  my  heart  into  as  if 
it  were  a  game  !  I  wouldna  be  lang  in 
finding  the  treasure  syne.  Oh,  the  blat- 
ter I  would  make  !" 

"I  doubt  there's  no  sic  work,"  she  an- 
swered, but  he  told  her  not  to  be  so 
sure.  "  I  thought  there  wasna  mysel'," 
he  said,  "  till  now,  but  sure  as  death  my 
heart  was  as  ta'en  up  wi'  hunting  for 
the  right  word  as  if  it  had  been  a  game, 
and  that  was  how  the  time  slipped  by 
so  quick.  Yet  it  was  paying  work,  for 
the  way  I  did  it  made  Mr.  Ogilvy  see  I 
should  have  got  the  prize,  and  a'  body 
kens  there's  mair  cleverness  in  him  than 
in  a  cart-load  o'  ministers." 

"  But,  but  there  are  no  more  Hugh 
Blackadders  to  try  for,  Tommy  ?  " 

"That's  nothing,  there  maun  be  other 
work  o'  the  same  kind.  Elspeth,  cheer 
up,  I  tell  you,  I'll  find  a  wy  ! " 

"  But  vou  didna  ken  voursel'  that  you 
should  have  got  the  Hugh  Blackad- 
der?" 

He  would  not  let  this  depress  him. 
"  I  ken  now,"  he  said.  Nevertheless, 
why  he  should  have  got  it  was  a  mystery 
which  he  longed  to  fathom.  Mr.  Ogilvy 
had  returned  to  Glen  Quharity,  so  that 
an  explanation  could  not  be  drawn  from 
him  even  if  he  were  willing  to  supply  it, 
which  was  improbable  ;  but  Tommy 
caught  Grizel  in  the  Banker's  Close  and 
compelled  her  to  speak. 

"  I  won't  tell  you  a  word  of  what  Mr. 
Ogilvy  said,"  she  insisted,  in  her  obsti- 
nate way,  and,  oh,  how  she  despised 
Corp  for  breaking  his  promise. 

"  Corp  didna  ken  he  telled  me,"  said 
Tommy,  less  to  clear  Corp  than  to  exalt 
himself,  "I  wriggled  it  out  o'  him  ;"but 
even  this  did  not  bring  Grizel  to  a 
proper  frame  of  mind,  so  he  said,  to  an- 
noy her, 

"  At  any  rate  you're  fond  o'  me." 

"  I  am  not,"  she  replied,  stamping  ;  "  I 
think  you  are  horrid." 

"  What  else  made  you  send  Corp  to 
me?" 


"  I  did  that  because  I  heard  you  were 
calling  yourself  a  blockhead." 

"Oho,"  said  he,  "so  you  have  been 
speiring  about  me  though  you  winna 
speak  to  me  !  " 

Grizel  looked  alarmed,  and  thinking 
to  weaken  his  case,  said,  hastily,  "I  very 
nearly  kept  it  from  you,  I  said  often  to 
myself  '  I  won't  tell  him.'" 

"  So  you  have  been  thinking  a  lot 
about  me  !  "  was  his  prompt  comment. 

"If  I  have,"  she  retorted,  "I  did  not 
think  nice  things.  And  what  is  more, 
I  was  angry  with  myself  for  telling 
Corp  to  tell  you." 

Surely  this  was  crushing,  but  appar- 
ently Tommy  did  not  think  so,  for  he 
said,  "  You  did  it  against  your  will  ! 
That  means  I  have  a  power  over  you 
that  you  canna  resist.     Oho,  oho  !  " 

Had  she  become  more  friendly  so 
would  he,  had  she  shed  one  tear  he 
would  have  melted  immediately ;  but 
she  only  looked  him  up  and  down  dis- 
dainfully, and  it  hardened  him.  He 
said  with  a  leer,  "  I  ken  what  makes 
you  hold  yrour  hands  so  tight,  it's  to 
keep  your  arms  frae  wagging  ;"  and  then 
her  cry,  "  How  do  you  know  ? "  con- 
victed her.  He  had  not  succeeded  in 
his  mission,  but  on  his  way  home  he 
muttered,  triumphantly,  "  I  did  her,  I 
did  her  ! "  and  once  he  stopped  to  ask 
himself  the  question,  "  Was  it  because 
my  heart  is  in  it  ? "  It  was  their  last 
meeting  till  they  were  man  and  woman. 

A  blazing  sun  had  come  out  on  top 
of  heavy  showers,  and  the  land  reeked 
and  smelled  as  of  the  wash-tub.  The 
smaller  girls  of  Monypenny  were  sit- 
ting in  passages  playing  at  fivey,  just 
as  Sappho  used  to  play  it  and  the  little 
sisters  of  Themistocles ;  but  they  heard 
the  Dubb  of  Prosen  cart  draw  up  at 
Aaron  Latta's  door,  and  they  followed 
it  to  see  the  last  of  Tommy  Sandys. 
Corp  was  already  there,  calling  in  at 
the  door  every  time  he  heard  a  sob  ; 
"  Dinna,  Elspeth,  dinna,  he'll  find  a  wy," 
but  Grizel  had  refused  to  come,  though 
Tommy  knew  that  she  had  been  asking 
when  he  started  and  which  road  the 
cart  would  take.  Well,  he  was  not  giv- 
ing her  a  thought  at  any  rate ;  his  box 
was  in  the  cart  now,  and  his  face  was 
streaked  with    tears    that    were  all  for 
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Elspeth.  She  should  not  have  come  to 
the  door,  but  she  came,  and — it  was 
such  a  pitiable  sight  that  Aaron  Latta 
could  not  look  on.  He  went  hurriedly 
to  his  workshop,  but  not  to  warp,  and 
even  the  carter  was  touched  and  he 
said  to  Tommy,  "I  tell  you  what,  man, 
I  have  to  go  round  by  Causeway  End 
smiddy,  and  you  and  the  crittur  have 
time,  if  you  like,  to  take  the  short  cut 
and  meet  me  at  the  far  corner  o'  Cad- 
dam  wood." 

So  Tommy  and  Elspeth,  holding  each 
other's  hands,  took  the  short  cut  and 
they  came  to  the  far  end  of  Caddam, 
and  Elspeth  thought  they  had  better 
say  it  here  before  the  cart  came  ;  but 
Tommy  said  he  could  walk  back  with 
her  through  the  wood  as  far  as  the 
Toom  Well,  and  they  could  say  it  there. 
They  tried  to  say  it  at  the  Well,  but — 
Elspeth  was  still  with  him  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  far  corner  of  Caddam, 
where  the  cart  was  now  awaiting  him. 
The  carter  was  sitting  on  the  shaft,  and 
he  told  them  he  was  in  no  hurry,  and 
what  is  more,  he  had  the  delicacy  to 
turn  his  back  on  them  and  struck  his 
horse  with  the  reins  for  looking  round 
at  the  sorrowful  pair.  They  should 
have  said  it  now,  but  first  Tommy 
walked  back  a  little  bit  of  the  way  with 
Elspeth,  and  then  she  came  back  with 
him,  and  that  was  to  be  the  last  time, 
but  he  could  not  leave  her,  and  so, 
there  they  were  in  the  wood  looking 
wofully  at  each  other,  and  it  was  not 
said  yet. 

They  had  said  it  now,  and  all  was 
over ;  they  were  several  paces  apart. 
Elspeth  smiled,  she  had  promised  to 
smile  because  Tommy  said  it  would  kill 
him  if  she  was  greeting  at  the  very  end. 
But  what  a  smile  it  was  !  Tommy 
whistled,  he  had  promised  to  whistle 
to  show  that  he  was  happy  as  long  as 
Elspeth  could  smile.     She   stood   still, 


but  he  went  on,  turning  round  even- 
few  yards  to — to  whistle.  "Never  for- 
get, day  nor  night,  what  I  said  to  you," 
he  called  to  her.  "  You're  the  only  one 
I  love  and  I  care  not  a  hair  for  Grizel." 

But  when  he  disappeared,  shouting 
to  her,  "I'll  find  a  wy,  I'll  find  a  wy," 
she  screamed  and  ran  after  him.  He 
was  already  in  the  cart,  and  it  had 
started.  He  stood  up  in  it  and  waved 
his  hand  to  her,  and  she  stood  on  the 
dyke  and  waved  to  him,  and  thus  they 
stood  waving  till  a  hollow  in  the  road 
swallowed  cart  and  man  and  boy. 
Then  Elspeth  put  her  hands  to  her  eyes 
and  went  sobbing  homeward. 

When  she  was  gone,  a  girl  who  had 
heard  all  that  passed  between  them 
rose  from  among  the  broom  of  Caddam 
and  took  Elspeth's  place  on  the  dyke, 
where  she  stood  motionless  waiting  for 
the  cart  to  reappear  as  it  climbed  the 
other  side  of  the  hollow.  She  wore  a 
black  frock  and  a  blue  bonnet  with  white 
strings,  but  the  cart  was  far  away,  and 
Tommy  thought  she  was  Elspeth,  and 
springing  to  his  feet  again  in  the  cart 
he  waved  and  waved.  At  first  she  did 
not  respond,  for  had  she  not  heard  him 
say  "You're  the  only  one  I  love,  and  I 
care  not  a  hair  for  Grizel  ?  "  And  she 
knew  he  was  mistaking  her  for  Elspeth. 
But  by  and  by  it  struck  her  that  he 
would  be  more  unhappy  if  he  thought 
Elspeth  was  too  overcome  by  grief  to 
wave  to  him.  Her  aims  rocked  pas- 
sionately ;  no,  no,  she  would  not  lift 
them  to  wave  to  him,  he  could  be  as 
unhappy  as  he  chose.  Then  in  a 
spirit  of  self  -  abnegation  that  surely 
raised  her  high  among  the  daughters 
of  men,  though  she  was  but  a  painted 
lady's  child,  she  waved  to  him  to  save 
him  pain,  and  he,  still  erect  in  the  cart, 
waved  back  until  nothing  could  be  seen 
by  either  of  them  save  wood  and  fields 
and  a  long,  deserted  road. 


The  End. 


Map  of  the  Yukon  River  and  District. 


OVER   THE   CHILKOOT   PASS  TO   THE   YUKON 


By  Frederick  Funston 
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*HE  tourists  who  every 
summer  crowd  the  ex- 
cursion steamers  that 
sail  up  the  long  stretches  of 
the  inland  passage  to  Alaska 
find  their  view  to  the  north 
and  east  everywhere  limited 
by  a  range  of  snowy  peaks 
silhouetted  like  card -board 
against  a  sky  as  clear  and 
blue  as  that  of  California. 
On  the  one  side  is  a  narrow 
strip  of  main-land  and  on  the 
other  a  thousand  islands, 
large  and  small,  that  consti- 
t  u  t  e  southeastern  Alaska, 
where  are  the  busy  mining 
town  of  Juneau,  and  Sitka,  the  sleepy 
old  capital.  This  is  the  Alaska  of  the 
tourist,  famous  for  its  great  glaciers,  its 
beautiful  fiords,  and  its  Thlinket  Indi- 
ans and  their  totem  poles.  But  beyond 
the  big  white  range  is  another  and  a  to- 
tally different  country,  the  valley  of  the 
Yukon,  a  great,  lone  land  where  winter 
reigns  supreme  for  nine  months  of  every 
year,  and  whose  inhabitants  are  roving 
bands  of  fur-clad  savages.  Over  in  the 
British  Northwest  Territory,  just  across 
the  coast  range  from  Dyea  Inlet,  Alaska, 
is  a  chain  of  lakes  surrounded  by  snowy 


mountains  and  drained  by  a  small 
stream,  which,  now  roaring  between 
gloomy  canon-walls  and  now  gliding 
among  birch-covered  hills,  bears  away 
to  the  northwest.  On  either  hand  it 
receives  numerous  tributaries,  some  of 
them  of  great  size,  and  seven  hundred 
miles  from  its  source  leaves  the  Brit- 
ish possessions  and  enters  Alaska. 
After  winding  for  1,400  miles  across 
this  territory  it  pours  its  huge  flood 
into  Behring  Sea.  On  the  lower  half  of 
its  course  the  river  receives  the  waters 
of  the  Porcupine,  Tanana,  Koj^ukuk,  and 
numerous  smaller  streams,  until  the  lit- 
tle brook,  less  than  ten  feet  wide,  drain- 
ing 'Lake  Linderman,  has  in  the  2,100 
miles  of  its  course  become  one  of  the 
mightiest  rivers  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
— three  miles  from  bank  to  bank,  thirty 
feet  deep,  and  with  a  current  of  five 
miles  an  hour. 

Four  of  us  were  landed  with  our  ef- 
fects at  the  head  of  Dyea  Inlet,  a  hun- 
dred miles  north  of  Juneau,  at  day- 
break on  April  10,  1893.  My  three 
companions  were  McConnell,  a  grizzly 
old  Canadian,  Thompson,  a  miner  from 
Idaho,  and  Mattern,  a  good  -  matured 
German,  who  had  mined  in  half  a  dozen 
Western  States.     I  was  the  only  one  of 
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the  party  who  had  had  any  previous 
Alaskan  experience,  but  all  had  roughed 
it  in  other  countries,  and  we  felt  equal 
to  the  much-vaunted  terrors  of  Chil- 
koot  Pass,  Miles  Canon,  and  the  "White 
Horse  Rapids.  McConnell,  Thompson, 
and  Mattern  were  bound  for  the  placer 
gold-mining  camp  of  Forty  Mile  Creek, 
at  that  time  the  only  one  on  the  Yukon, 
while  I  had  a  sort  of  roving  commis- 
sion from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  make  a  botan- 
ical collection,  take  weather  observa- 
tions, and  obtain  any  other  scientific 
information  possible,  and  eventually 
extended  my  journey  to  the  Mackenzie 
River  and  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  thence 
down  the  Yukon  to  its  mouth,  which  I 
reached  after  a  journey  on  foot  and 
in  rowboat  of  more  than  3,500  miles. 
Our  outfit  consisted  of  two  small  tents, 
a  couple  of  hand-sleds,  each  eight  feet 
long,  with  steel- shod  runners ;  blankets, 
guns,  ammunition  ;  a  six- weeks'  supply 
of  flour,  bacon,  and  coffee  ;  a  whip-saw, 
axes,  and  other  tools  for  boat-building, 
and  my  collecting  material  and  two 
small  cameras,  the  whole  weighing 
about  a  thousand  pounds.  Our  plan 
was  to  take  the  usual  route  of  miners 
bound  for  the  Yukon  —  to  cross  the 
Chilkoot  Pass  and  descend  to  the  frozen 
lakes  on  the  other  side — dragging  our 
outfit  on  the  hand-sleds  across  these 
lakes  until  we  reached  a  point  where 
there  were  trees  sufficiently  large  to 
build  a  small  boat  in  which  to  continue 
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the  journey.  Near  our  landing-place  was 
a  small  Thlinket  Indian  village  of  Dyea, 
whose  inhabitants  turn  an  honest  penny 
every  spring  by  assisting  miners  bound 
for  the  interior  in  packing  their  sup- 
plies to  the  summit  of  the  pass.  We 
divided  our  goods  into  seven  packs  and 
engaged  five  men  and  two  women  to 
carry  these  loads  to  the  summit  of  the 
pass,  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  where 
they  were  to  leave  us  to  our  own  de- 
vices. The  start  from  the  village  was 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
day  after  our  arrival.  The  Indians 
supported  the  loads  on  their  backs 
by  the  aid  of  deerskin  bands,  passing 
across  the  forehead.  Several  children 
carried  on  their  backs  light  loads, 
consisting  of  food  and  cooking  uten- 
sils for  the  use  of  the  Indians,  while 
two  of  the  dogs  also  wore  packs. 

Our  route  lay  up  the  valley  of  the  Dyea 
River,  a  small  creek  which  heads  near 
the  foot  of  Chilkoot  Pass,  and  which 
we  were  compelled  to  wade  a  number 
of  times.  Near  sea-level  the  snow  had 
nearly  all  disappeared,  but  a  couple  of 
miles  up  the  canon  the  ground  was 
covered,  and  from  here  on  our  progress 
was  much  impeded  by  it.  Every  two 
or  three  hundred  yards  the  entire  par- 
ty stopped  to  rest.  At  one  o'clock  we 
reached  the  forks  of  the  river,  seven 
miles  from  our  starting  -  point,  and 
the  Indians,  throwing  off  their  loads, 
said  we  would  camp  for  the  night. 
They    were    completely    exhausted    by 
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floundering  through  the  soft  snow 
under  their  heavy  packs.  The  snow 
at  this  camp  was  about  two  feet  deep, 
and  much  more  fell  during  the  night. 
Half  of  the  next  day  was  spent  in  wad- 
ing through  snow  from  three  to  six  feet 
deep  to  the  place  known  as  Sheep  Camp, 
only  five  miles  beyond.  Our  camp  for 
the  second  night  was  at  the  upper  limit 
of  timber,  at  the  foot  of  the  dreaded 
pass,  and  only  twelve  miles  from  the 
coast  that  we  had  left  two  days  before. 
Snow  had  been  falling  and  did  not 
cease  until  the  morning  of  the  next 
day.  Roused  before  daybreak,  we 
found  the  sky  clear  and  the  air  frosty. 
Below  us  was  the  scattering  growth 
of  stunted  spruce-trees  and  above  the 
great  slopes  of  snow  and  ice.  Looking 
for  a  couple  of  miles  up  a  large  gorge 
flanked  by  precipitous  snow-covered 
mountains,  we  could  see  at  the  summit, 
thousands  of  feet  above,  the  little  notch 
known  as  the  Chilkoot  Pass,  the  gate 
to  the  Yukon  land.  The  seriousness  of 
the  work  at  hand  was  now  apparent. 
Our  picturesque  retinue  of  children  and 
dogs  was  left  in  camp  to  await  the  re- 
turn of  the  Indians,  and  having  had 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock,  the  seven  Ind- 
ians and  ourselves  began  the  toilsome 
climb  upward.  On  either  hand  were  the 
huge  masses  of  the  coast  range,  buried 
in  perpetual  snow  and  ice,  nobody 
knows  how  deep.  The  Indians,  strug- 
gling under  their  heavy  loads,  stopped 
for  breath  every  few  moments.     We  four 


white  men  had  the  exasperating  task  of 
dragging  along  the  two  empty  sleds. 

As  we  ascended,  the  snow,  which  at 
lower  altitudes  had  been  soft,  was  found 
to  be  hard  and  crusted,  being  on  the 
last  part  of  the  ascent  more  like  ice 
than  snow.  At  eleven  o'clock  we  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  last  and  hard- 
est part  of  the  ascent.  From  here  to 
the  summit  is  only  half  a  mile,  but 
the  angle  of  the  slope  is  about  forty- 
five  degrees,  and  as  we  looked  up  that 
long  trough  of  glistening  ice  and  hard- 
crusted  snow,  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a 
house,  there  was  not  one  of  us  that  did 
not  dread  the  remainder  of  the  day's 
work  As  soon  as  the  Indians  ascer- 
tained that  the  crust  of  the  snow  was 
hard  and  unyielding  they  divided  the 
packs,  leaving  nearly  half  of  their  loads 
at  the  foot  of  the  ascent,  intending  to 
make  a  second  trip  for  them.  The  two 
women  who  had  accompanied  us  thus 
far  now  returned  to  Sheep  Camp,  and 
one  of  the  men,  producing  a  strong 
plaited  line  of  rawhide,  about  one  hun- 
dred feet  long,  which  he  had  brought 
with  him,  passed  it  under  every  man's 
belt,  lashing  the  nine  of  us  together 
about  ten  feet  apart.  The  man  at  the 
head  of  the  line  carried  in  his  hands 
one  of  our  hatchets,  and  as  we  advanced 
cut  footholds  in  the  ice  and  hard-packed 
snow.  The  slojDe  being  too  steep  for 
direct  ascent,  we  resorted  to  "  zigzag- 
ging " — that  is,  moving  obliquely  across 
the  bottom  of  the  trough  for  about  sixty 
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feet  and  then  turning  at  right  angles  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Our  progress 
was  painfully  slow,  as  every  step  had  to 
be  cut.  It  was  no  place  to  indulge  in 
conversation.  There  was  no  use  in  stop- 
ping, as  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
stretch  one's  limbs  and  nothing  to  sit 
down  on,  so  that  we  kept  pegging  away, 
and  the  hours  seemed  endless  before  we 
stood  on  the  narrow  crest  of  snow  and 
ice  that  divides  the  valley  of  the  Yukon 
from  the  sea.  It  was  six 
and  a  half  hours  since  we 
had  left  Sheep  Camp  and 
three  since  we  had  lashed 
ourselves  together  at  the 
foot  of  the  last  ascent.  On 
the  summit  all  threw  them- 
selves down  on  the  snow 
and  remained  motionless 
for  half  an  hour,  when  the 
Indians  started  down  to  get 
the  remainder  of  their  packs 
that  had  been  left  at  the 
foot  of  the  last  portion  of 
the  ascent.  The  trail  having  already 
been  cut  and  not  being  hampered  with 
the  sleds,  they  were  with  us  again  in 
less  than  two  hours.  We  had  by  this 
time  taken  in  our  surroundings.  Be- 
hind us  and  to  the  right  and  to  the 
left  was  a  jumble  of  icy  peaks,  and  be- 
low the  zigzag  trail  up  which  we  had 
labored  so  breathlessly.  But  these 
things  were  now  of  small  interest,  and 
our  gaze  was  fixed  ahead,  where,  stretch- 
ing away  in  billows  of  spotless  white, 


was  the  valley  of  the  great  river  of  the 
north.  There  was  neither  rock,  nor  tree, 
nor  shrub,  nor  any  living  thing  to  break 
the  monotony  of  that  huge  blanket  of 
snow,  the  wooded  shores  of  the  lakes 
being  concealed  by  a  range  of  low  hills. 
The  use  of  the  two  sleds  that  had  been 
brought  along  empty  was  now  apparent, 
and  on  to  them  was  loaded  and  securely 
strapped  down  the  thousand  pounds  of 
stuff  that  the  Indians  had  carried  to  the 
summit.  And  down  grade 
we  started  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  range.  For  the 
first  half  mile  down  the 
glassy  slope  it  was  a  wild 
ride.  All  efforts  to  control 
the  sleds  were  fruitless,  and 
we  concluded  to  simplify 
matters  by  getting  on  board 
and  taking  "pot  luck" 
with  whatever  rocks  or  oth- 
er obstructions  might  be  at 
the  bottom.  The  route  lay 
down  the  bottom  of  a  wide 
gorge,  so  that  we  could  not  well  get  far 
out  of  the  way.  The  sleds,  each  with  two 
men  in  addition  to  its  load  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  flew  down  grade  with  the 
speed  of  an  express  train.  It  was  well 
that  they  were  of  oak  and  the  rum  his 
shod  witli  steel,  for  sometimes  they 
would  clear  the  snow  for  thirty  feet  at 
a  bound.  No  sooner  had  we  got  started 
than  we  began  to  wonder  how  we  were 
to  stop.  We  found  out.  The  sled  ahead 
of  the  one  I  was  on  struck  an  uneven 
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place  and  went  over  ;  its  lashings  broke, 
and  for  a  few  brief  seconds  the  air  was 
filled  with  rolls  of  blankets,  sides  of  ba- 
con, mining  tools,  and  earnest,  soulful 
profanity.  Our  sled  coming  on  to  a  gen- 
tler slope  and  softer  snow,  was  eventual- 
ly stopped  without  disaster.  In  half  an 
hour  Thompson  and  Mattern  got  their 
sled  reloaded  and  joined  us.  We  were 
now  out  of  the  gorge  and  on  a  sort  of 
bench  or  flat  covered  with  soft  snow. 
We  got  into  the  harness  and,  pushing 
and  pulling,  struggled  on  in  the  hope 
of  reaching  Lake  Linderman  before 
night.  For  several  hours  the  wind  had 
been  rising  and  was  now  coming  down 
from  the  north  at  a  furious  rate,  and 
before  darkness  set  in  the  air  was  so 
full  of  flying  snow  that  one  could  not 
see  fifty  feet.  When  night  came  we 
were  so  exhausted  and  so  weakened  by 
hunger  that  we  decided  to  abandon  the 
sleds  until  the  next  day.  In  order  to 
mark  the  location  a  long-handled  shovel 
was  stood  on  end  in  the  snow,  and 
draped  with  a  spare  blanket.  Then 
taking  each  a  blanket,  we  struck  out 
through  the  gathering  darkness,  down 
a  ravine  which  we  correctly  judged 
was  the  tributary  of  Lake  Linderman. 
After  what  seemed  an  endless  struggle 
through  the  howling  storm  we  reached, 
at  about  eleven  o'clock,  a  little  clump 
of  dwarfed  spruce  -  trees,  the  upper 
limit  of  timber.  Collecting  some  dry 
branches,  we  got  on  the  lee  side  of  a 
cliff,    and   after   many  fruitless    efforts 


started  a  small  fire,  which  smoked 
and  spluttered  a  great  deal,  but  was 
singularly  devoid  of  warmth.  Wrapped 
in  blankets,  we  huddled  together  all 
night,  while  the  wind  roared  up  the 
canon  walls  and  piled  the  snow  about 
us.  When  we  stretched  ourselves  out 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning  the 
storm  had  almost  died  away.  We  were 
weak  and  ravenous  from  hunger  and 
thirst,  for  we  had  not  had  a  mouthful 
of  food  nor  water  since  leaving  Sheep 
Camp.  After  a  weary  tramp  of  about 
four  miles,  which  had  taken  us  five 
hours,  we  found  the  sleds  entirely 
buried,  nothing  but  the  blanket  tied  to 
the  shovel  being  visible  above  the  sur- 
face. We  got  out  the  one  which  con- 
tained the  cooking  utensils  and  part  of 
the  provisions,  and  all  four  taking  hold, 
dragged  it  slowly,  a  hundred  yards  at 
a  time,  toward  our  camp  of  the  night 
before.  It  was  exasperating  to  have 
with  us  provisions  that  were  of  no  use, 
as  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  eat  raw 
beans  and  flour.  Thompson,  in  a  fren- 
zy of  hunger,  insisted  on  eating  a  raw 
])iece  of  bacon,  with  disastrous  results. 
Dozens  of  times  during  the  afternoon 
Ave  threw  ourselves  down  on  the  snow 
from  sheer  exhaustion,  but  toward 
evening  reached  the  remains  of  the 
camp  at  the  foot  of  the  canon-wall.  As 
soon  as  another  fire  could  be  built  we 
melted  snow  for  water  and  prepared 
a  meal  of  flapjacks,  bacon,  and  coffee, 
breaking  a  fast  of  thirtv-seven  hours, 
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during  which  we  had  had  not  a  wink 
of  sleep.  Without  troubling-  to  put 
up  a  tent  or  make  any  sort  of  camp, 
we  drew  our  blankets  about  us  and 
lay  back  in  the  snow  for  ten  hours 
of  glorious  sleep.  The  next  day  we 
brought  down  the  remaining  sled,  a 
comparatively  easy  task,  as  the  trail 
had  been  opened  the  day  before.  Our 
worst  hardships  for  the  time  being 
were  now  over.  The  sky  was  clear  and 
the  air  cold  enough  to  make  exercise 
comfortable.  On  this  day.  only  one  hun- 
dred yards  below  camp,  I  found  a  spring 
feeding  a  small  stream  a  few  inches 
deep,  which  was  soon  lost  to  sight  in 
the  snow.  It  was  the  very  beginning 
of  the  mighty  Yukon.  Most  of  the 
sixth  day  from  the  coast  was  spent  in 
recuperating  our  physical  selves,  but 
before  evening  we  dragged  the  two 
sleds  for  a  couple  of  miles  down  the 
ravine  to  Lake  Linderman,  the  first  of 
the  chain  of  six  lakes  of  the  Upper 
Yukon.  Lake  Linderman  is  six  miles 
long  and  half  a  mile  wide,  and  is  shut 
in  by  glacier- worn  granite  hills.  Here 
and  there  along  its  shores  are  a  few 
small  spruce  and  black-pine  trees.  All 
of  these  lakes  remain  frozen  until  early 
in  June.  An  examination  proved  that 
the  surface  of  the  lake  was  in  very 
good  condition,  and  hitching  ourselves 
again  in  the  sleds,  we  covered  the  entire 
length  of  Lake  Linderman  and  crossed 
the  short  portage  on  to  Lake  Bennett, 
twenty-six  miles  long,  going  into  cam}) 


for  the  night  in  a  clump  of  spruce  on 
the  west  shore,  six  miles  from  its  head, 
having  dragged  our  half  -  ton  of   stuff 
twelve    miles.     The  following  day  was 
marked  by  a  unique  and  successful  ex- 
periment.    A  strong  wind  was  blowing 
from  the  south,  and  in  order  to  utilize 
it  we  put  on  to  the  front  of  each  of  the 
sleds    a   sort  of   V-shaped  mast,  on  to 
which  was  rigged  a  tent-ny.    Then,  with 
a  good  wind  astern,  we  went  down  the 
lake  at  a  lively  trot.     It  was  not  neces- 
sary to  pull  a  pound.     One  man  mere- 
ly held  on  to  the  tongue  of  each  sled 
to  guide  it  and  keep  it  from  going  too 
fast.     In  that  day  we  covered  the  re- 
maining twenty  miles  of  Lake  Bennett 
and  followed  the  bank  of  a  short  river 
connecting  it   with   Lake   Xares.  where 
we  went  into  camp.     Lake  Xares  is  the 
smallest    of   this  system,   being  about 
three  miles  long  and   two  miles  wide. 
The  general  surface  of  the  country  was 
quite  broken,  and  to  the  east  were  lofty 
mountains.      "Wherever  there   was   soil 
there  were  trees,   mostly  spruce,  pine, 
and  poplar,  but  the  largest  not   more 
than    a    foot    in    diameter.     The    snow 
throughout  this  region  was  about  three 
feet  deep  on  the  level.     On  going  into 
camp   for   the    night    on    this   journey 
down   the  frozen  lakes   we   would   pull 
off  from  the  ice  to  a  grove  of  trees  on 
the  lake  shore,  and  after    collecting  a 
quantity  of  dry  wood   build  a  fire,  and 
then,  preparing   the  usual  rough,   but 
appetizing,  camp-meal,  would  lie  down 
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to  sleep.  The  tents  were  not  put  up, 
and  usually  the  only  attempt  at  a  bed 
was  a  quantity  of  spruce-boughs  strewn 
on  the  snow.  Two  days  of  hard  work, 
in  which  there  was  no  wind  to  aid  us, 
took  our  little  party  oyer  Lake  Tagish 
to  the  short  river  connecting  it  with 
Lake  Marsh.  The  weather  had  been 
quite  warm  for  two  days  and  the  snow 
had  begun  to  melt  perceptibly,  but  we 
were  much  surprised  to  find  this  stream 
open  in  mid  -  channel.  Following  the 
left-hand,  or  west,  bank  of  this  stream 
for  about  four  miles,  we  went  into 
camp  a  mile  aboye  Lake  Marsh. 

On  the  other  bank,  directly  opposite, 
were  the  Tagish  Houses.  These  build- 
ings, two  log  structures  of  the  Thlinket 
type,  have  no  permanent  occupants, 
but  are  the  yearly  rendezvous  of  bands 
of  natives  who  meet  on  neutral  ground 
to  trade  and  indulge  in  their  great  an- 
nual drunk,  with  the  accompanying 
feasts  and  dances.  Here  come  not  only 
the  Tagish  Indians,  who  live  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity,  but  Thlinkets  from 
Chilkat,  Dyea,  and  Taku  River,  and 
Tinneh  or  Stick  from  as  far  away  as 
the  mouth  of  Pelly  River.  The  fact 
that  the  snow  was  melting  rapidly, 
making  sledding  extremely  difficult, 
impelled  us  to  establish  a  camp  here 
for  the  purpose  of  building  a  boat  in 
which  to  continue  the  journey.  There 
was  plenty  of  timber,  some  of  the  trees 
being  of  fair  size.  The  first  day  was 
spent  in  constructing   a    "  saw-pit,"  a 


scaffolding  about  eight  feet  high.  Two 
good,  straight  spruce-trees  were  then 
felled  and  a  twenty-foot  log  cut  from 
each.  These  logs  were  about  sixteen 
inches  in  diameter,  and  after  being 
rolled  by  means  of  skids  on  to  the  pit, 
were  squared  with  the  whip-saw  and 
gradually  and  laboriously  worked  up 
into  boards.  We  had  barely  settled  down 
into  this  new  camp  before  we  were  over- 
taken by  a  party  of  a  dozen  men  bound 
for  Forty  Mile  Creek,  who  had  crossed 
the  Chilkoot  Pass  three  days  after  we 
did.  These  men  went  into  camp  near  us 
for  the  purpose  of  building  boats,  and 
every  day,  from  sunrise  until  dark,  the 
woods  rang  with  the  sounds  of  whip- 
saws,  axes,  and  hammers.  As  several 
of  these  new  arrivals  expected  to  pros- 
pect along  the  bars  of  the  upper  river 
before  going  to  Forty  Mile  Creek,  and 
Thompson  wished  to  join  them,  our 
party  was  now  reduced  to  three — Mc- 
Connell,  Mattern,  and  myself.  The  two 
weeks  spent  in  this  camp  were  not  at 
all  unpleasant.  We  were  up  every 
morning  at  daybreak,  and  after  break- 
fast went  to  work  in  the  saw-pit,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  an  hour  at  mid- 
day, kept  at  it  until  nearly  dark.  The 
whip-saw  is  an  instrument  with  a  blade 
eight  feet  long  and  with  a  handle  at 
either  end.  One  man  on  top  of  the 
scaffolding  drew  the  saw  up,  while  one 
standing  on  the  ground  pulled  it  down. 
The  extra  man  busied  himself  planing 
the  boards  and  doing  odd  jobs  about 
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the  camp.  Small  game  was  plentiful, 
and  in  an  hour's  walk  with  the  gun  one 
could  always  bring  in  a  day's  supply  of 
grouse,  ducks,  and  rabbits.  The  air 
was  alive  with  geese  and  cranes  on 
their  northward  migration.  Near  ns 
were  camped  a  couple  of  families  of 
Tagish  Indians,  and  a  boy  about  ten 
years  old  spent  most  of  his  time  loafing 
about  our  camp  and  eating  such  scraps 
of  bacon  and  nap  jacks  as  were  thrown 
to  him.  On  account  of  this  weakness 
for  the  leavings  of  a  rich  man's  table 
he  was  christened  Lazarus.  At  the 
end  of  a  week  we  had  a  pile  of  clean, 
straight  boards,  20  feet  long,  10  inches 
wide,  and  j  of  an  inch  thick.  A  week 
later  the  boat  was  completed.  She  was 
a  flat-bottomed  skiff,  18  feet  long,  26 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and  -4  feet 
at  the  top,  and  had  two  pairs  of  oars 
and  a  mast  which  could  be  rigged  with 
a  square  sail  made  from  a  tent-fly.  She 
was  very  carefully  put  together,  the 
seams  being  filled  with  wicking  and 
well  pitched.  Although  built  of  green 
lumber,  this  boat  stood  the  long  portage 
of  the  frozen  lakes  and  around  the 
AVhite  Horse  Rapids,  ran  Miles  Canon, 
and  collided  with  blocks  of  ice  innu- 
merable. The  next  year  she  carried  me 
on  my  long,  lonely  journey  down  the 
big  river  to  the  sea,  2,000  miles  from 
the  camp  on  Tagish  Eiver,  where  she 
was  built,  and  is  now  the  property  of 
a  Jesuit  missionary,  to  whom  I  gave  her. 
There  was  no  champagne  at   hand.  ><>. 


as  the  boat  slid  over  the  blocks  of  ice 
on  her  initial  plunge  into  the  river,  a 
pailful  of  Yukon  water  was  dashed  over 
her  bow  and  she  was  christened  Xancy 
Hanks,  in  honor  of  the  little  trotter 
that  had  acquired  fame  the  preceding- 
year.  The  miners  who  had  stopped 
there  for  the  purpose  of  building  boats 
completed  their  work  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  we  left  in  company.  Our  outfit 
and  provisions,  the  latter  materially 
reduced  in  bulk,  we  stowed  away  in 
the  boat,  and  on  top  were  put  the  two 
sleds,  that  would  be  needed  in  the  port- 
ages over  Lakes  Marsh  and  Lebarge. 

The  little  fleet  of  boats,  seven  in  all, 
dropped  down  the  river  to  the  head  of 
Lake  Marsh,  which  was  still  frozen,  and 
here  the  boats  were  dragged  out  of  the 
water  on  to  the  ice  of  the  lake.  Two 
sleds  were  put  underneath  each  boat, 
one  under  the  bow  and  one  under  the 
stem,  and  our  companions  rigged  large 
blankets  as  sails  on  to  their  boats  in 
order  to  lighten  the  work  of  the  twen- 
ty-mile portage.  Then,  one  pulling  the 
forward  sled  and 

one  pushing  be-  \     ^^dteftk 

hind,  the  six 
boats  started  out 
down  the  lake. 
The  small  sails 
aided  very  mate- 
rially, there  be- 
ing a  Btrong 
breeze  astern. 
Before     leaving 
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camp,  MeConnell,  who  was  an  inge- 
nious fellow,  had  rigged  up  a  con- 
trivance to  enable  us  to  avoid  this 
draft-horse  work,  and  with  astounding 
success.  This  was  merely  a  light  pole, 
the  middle  of  which  was  fastened  to 
the  bow  of  the  boat  and  one  end  to  the 
tongue  of  the  forward  sled,  the  other 
extending  back  nearly  to  the  mast.  A 
man  standing  at  the  bow  of  the  boat 
could,  by  moving  this  pole  to  the  left 
or  right,  control  the  forward  sled  per- 
fectly. Two  spars  had  been  attached  to 
the  mast,  one  at  the  top  and  the  other 
near  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and 
between  them  was  stretched  a  tent-fly 
ten  feet  square.  By  means  of  a  halyard 
the  upper  spar  could  be  lowered  in- 
stantly, thus  shortening  sail  at  will. 

By  the  time  that  these  elaborate  prep- 
arations were  completed  the  miners 
with  their  six  boats  had  got  two  miles 
out  on  the  ice,  and  now  looked  like  a 
few  dark  spots  on  the  white  surface. 
Before  leaving  they  had  good-naturedly 
jeered  at  our  "  winged  chariot,"  and 
offered,  if  we  were  not  over  the  lake  in 
a  couple  of  days,  to  come  back  for  us  ; 
but  our  time  had  come  now.  As  the 
sail  filled  with  the  strong  wind  we  gave 
the  Nancy  Hanks  a  shove  and  jumped 
on  board.  McConnell  took  the  steer- 
ing pole  in  the  bow  and  away  she  went. 
The  novelty  of  the  situation  made  it  a 
most  exciting  ride.  Gradually  we  crept 
up  on  the  file  of  men  trudging  along, 
dragging  and  pushing  their  heavy  loads, 


and  passed  them,  fairly  skimming  over 
the  ice.  They  threw  their  hats  in  the 
air  and  yelled,  while  a  wild- eyed  indi- 
vidual, who  called  himself  "  Missouri 
Bill,"  grasped  his  Winchester  and  pro- 
ceeded to  puncture  the  atmosphere  in  all 
directions.  But  even  this  was  not  glory 
enough.  No  sooner  had  we  passed  these 
men  than  we  determined  to  make  im- 
provements. The  sail  was  lowered  and 
we  came  to  a  stop  ;  the  mast  was  taken 
out  and  lengthened  six  feet  by  lashing 
on  to  it  an  extra  spar  that  we  had  in 
the  boat.  Across  the  end  of  this  was 
lashed  one  of  the  boat's  oars,  making  a 
spar  eighteen  feet  above  the  ice.  From 
this  there  was  suspended  a  large  double 
blanket  fourteen  feet  long,  the  lower 
end  fastened  to  the  boat,  Our  speed 
was  materially  increased,  at  one  time 
doubtless  reaching  twelve  miles  an 
hour — not  half  bad  when  one  considers 
that  the  boat  and  its  load  weighed  more 
than  a  ton.  The  great  height  of  the 
blanket  sail  above  the  surface  made  our 
novel  iceboat  top  heavy,  however,  and 
more  than  onCe  we  came  near  going 
over.  As  we  approached  the  northern 
end  of  the  lake  the  ice  became  more 
uneven,  with  occasional  drifts  of  hard- 
packed  snow.  Crossing  several  of  these 
successfully  gave  us  overmuch  confi- 
dence and  brought  us  to  grief  at  last. 
I  was  steering  at  the  time,  and  sight- 
ed ahead  of  us  a  drift  that  extended 
entirely  across  the  lake.  As  we  ap- 
proached   it    seemed   but   little    worse 
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than  some  that  we  had  already  crossed. 
Mattern  wanted  to  take  in  sail  and  ex- 
amine it,  but  was  voted  down  two  to 
one.  and  we  went  at  the  obstruction  full 
tilt.  Just  before  striking  I  saw  that 
the  ice  on  the  other  side  had  a  big  sag, 
and  shouted  to  McConnell  to  cut  the 
halyards.  It  was  too  late  ;  the  sleds 
struck  the  drift  and  went  over  it  beau- 
tifully, but  as  we  went  down  on  the 
other  side  the  boat  turned  quartering 
to  the  wind,  and  over  we  went.  I  land- 
ed on  all  fours  a  dozen  feet  ahead  of 
the  boat  ;  McConnell  and  Mattern  were 
thrown  against  the  sail,  while  bags  of 
flour,  boxes,  guns,  and  tools  flew  in 
every  direction.  The  bolster  of  the 
forward  sled  and  all  the  spars  and  the 
mast  were  broken,  while  the  boat  itself 
was  badly  wrenched.  It  required  an 
hour  to  overturn  the  boat  and  reload  it. 
We  got  up  what  nautical  men  would 
call  a  "jury  rig,"  and  limped  over  the 
remaining  mile  to  the  foot  of  the  lake. 
It  had  taken  three  hours  and  forty-two 
minutes  to  run  the  twenty  miles  from 
the  head  of  the  lake  to  where  we  were 
wrecked,  exclusive  of  the  half -hour  lost 
in  putting  up  the  additional  sail.  The 
men  whom  we  had  distanced  did  not 
overtake  us,  and  but  two  of  them 
reached  the  foot  of  the  lake  before 
dark.  Between  Lake  Marsh  and  Lake 
Lebarge,  which  is  the  last  and  largest 
of  the  chain  of  lakes,  there  are  titty- live 
miles  of  river,  but  in  this  short  space 
are  the  two  greatest  obstructs  >ns  to  navi- 


gation in  the  whole  Yukon  system — Miles 
Canon  and  the  White  Horse  Rapids. 

The  stream  was  about  three  hundred 
feet  wide,  from  two  to  six  feet  dee}),  and 
very  swift.  Great  quantities  of  ice 
were  piled  up  along  the  banks  and  in 
some  places  large  blocks  were  grounded 
on  shallow7  bars.  These,  with  occasion- 
al bowlders,  made  navigation  exciting 
work.  Spring  had  now  so  far  advanced 
that  the  snow  had  nearly  all  disap- 
peared and  the  weather  was  superb. 
On  arriving  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Marsh 
the  boat  was  relaunched  and  the  sleds 
placed  on  board  instead  of  underneath, 
and  the  next  morning  we  were  under 
way  down  the  river.  At  two  o'clock 
we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Tahkeena 
River,  coming  in  from  the  left,  and  at 
rive  went  into  camp  for  the  night.  We 
knew  that  we  must  now  be  near  Miles 
Canon,  and  the  next  morning  ke])t  a 
sharp  lookout.  We  had  gone  scarcely  a 
mile  when  we  whirled  around  a  bend 
and  saw  ahead  a  low  brown  rocky  ridge, 
divided  by  a  slit  less  than  thirty  feet 
wide,  and  at  the  same  time  heard  the 
roar  of  the  river  in  its  wild  rush 
through  the  canon.  With  one  impulse 
we  pulled  frantically  for  the  bank  and 
got  a  line  ashore  and  around  a  tree 
just  in  the  nick  of  time.  Landing,  we 
found  in  camp  seven  men  with  their 
boats.  These  men  had  crossed  the  pass 
a  week  before  we  did  and  had  built 
their  boats  at  the  foot  of  Lake  Marsh, 
and    were    now    engaged    in    portaging 
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them  around  the  canon.  This  canon 
was  named  by  the  late  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Schwatka  in  honor  of  General 
Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  had  been  instru- 
mental in  sending"  him  on  his  trip  to 
the  Yukon  in  1883.  The  river,  which 
has  been  about  three  hundred  feet 
wide,  suddenly  contracts  to  about  a 
tenth  of  that  width,  and  increasing  its 
velocity  to  twenty  miles  an  hour,  rushes 
with  terrific  force  through  a  caiion  with 
absolutely  perpendicular  walls  a  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  canon  is  only 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  at  its 
lower  end  the  river  spreads  out  into  a 
series  of  rapids,  culminating  three  miles 
below  in  the  White  Horse.  There  are 
two  ways  of  passing  this  canon,  one 
by  portaging  over  the  hill  on  the  east 
bank  and  the  other  by  boldly  running 
through.  Some  of  the  men  whom  we 
found  encamped  there  were  utilizing 
the  former  method.  The  boats  were 
unloaded  and  dragged  out  of  the  water, 
and  by  means  of  a  windlass  hauled  up 
the  hill-slope  a  hundred  feet  high,  and 
then  pulled  on  wooden  rollers  for 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  being  finally 
slid  down  another  hill  to  the  river.  The 
contents  of  the  boats  were  carried  over 
by  the  men  on  their  backs.  It  is  the 
most  slavish  work  imaginable,  and  uses 
up  the  better  part  of  four  days. 

Among  the  party  in  camp  here  was  a 
man  who  had  formerly  been  a  Wis- 
consin lumberman  and  who  announced 
in  lurid  language  that  he  was  going  to 


run  the  canon.  He  had  set  this  morn- 
ing for  the  attempt,  so  that  we  were 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  feat.  The 
men,  dragging  their  boats  up  the  hill- 
side, stopped  work  and  joined  us  on 
the  cliff  a  short  distance  below  the  head 
of  the  canon.  The  old  man  steered  his 
little  boat  into  the  entrance  of  the 
gorge,  where  it  was  caught  by  the  swift 
current,  thrown  up  and  down  like  a 
cork,  and  in  a  few  seconds  was  out 
of  sight  around  the  first  bend.  As  he 
passed  underneath  we  gave  him  a  great 
cheer,  and  in  a  couple  of  minutes  heard 
a  rifle-shot,  the  prearranged  signal  that 
he  had  passed  through  in  safety.  In 
the  meantime  a  couple  of  young  fel- 
lows from  Colorado,  whom  we  left  on 
Lake  Marsh,  came  up,  and  after  a  half- 
hour  discussion  made  the  attemjit. 
They  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  but 
got  control  of  their  boat  again,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  heard  another  faint  rifle- 
shot down  the  river.  We  had  seen 
both  ways  of  passing  Miles  Canon,  one 
requiring  four  days  and  the  other  two 
minutes.  We  three  looked  at  each 
other  in  an  inquiring  sort  of  way,  and 
then  without  a  word  walked  down  to 
where  the  Nancy  Hanks  was  moored 
against  the  bank.  All  took  their  places, 
kneeling  and  facing  the  bow,  McConnell 
in  the  stern,  Mattern  amidships,  and  I 
forward.  The  oars  were  placed  on  board 
and  each  of  us  used  an  ordinary  canoe 
paddle.  I  must  confess  that  I  never 
felt  sicker  in  my  life  than  as  we  shoved 
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away  from  shore  and  steered  for  the 
entrance.  It  was  all  over  so  quickly 
that  we  hardly  knew  how  it  happened. 
Barely  missing  the  big-  rock  at  the 
mouth  of  the  can  on,  the  boat  started  on 
its  wild  ride.  The  walls  seemed  to  fairly 
fly  past  us,  and  after  starting  we  heard 
a  cheer  from  the  rocks  above,  but  did 
not  dare  look  up.  By  frantic  paddling 
we  kept  in  the  middle  and  off  from  the 
canon  walls.  The  sensation  was  akin  to 
that  of  riding  a  bucking  broncho.  There 
was  not  a  dry  spot  on  one  of  us  when  we 
got  through,  and  the  boat  had  taken  on 
so  much  water  that  she  nearly  foun- 
dered before  we  could  bail  her  out.  But 
a  great  weight  was  off  our  minds,  for 
Miles  Canon,  more  than  all  other 
things,  is  dreaded  by  Yukon  travellers. 
Including  those  lost  in  1894,  an  even 
dozen  of  men  have  had  their  boats 
swamped  or  crushed  like  eggshells 
against  the  canon  walls,  and  not  one  of 
them  has  come  alive  out  of  that  wild 
maelstrom  of  water.  Below  the  canon 
the  river  spreads  out  to  its  normal 
width,  but  is  shallow  and  a  succession 
of  rapids.  We  ran  through  these  for 
a  mile,  but  after  colliding  with  bowl- 
ders and  ice-cakes  a  dozen  times  found 
it  altogether  too  interesting,  and  so 
"lined"  the  boat  the  remaining  two 
miles  down  to  the  White  Horse.  Fast- 
ening a  line  to  the  bow  and  one  to  the 
stern,  we  waded  in  shallow  water  near 
shore,  and  so  could  control  the  speed  of 
the  boat,  as  we  could  not  otherwise  do, 


and  prevent  its  being  crushed.  Arriv- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  White  Horse,  we 
went  into  camp,  landed  all  of  our  effects 
and  spread  them  out  in  the  sun  to  dry. 
and  remained  idle  until  the  next  morn- 
ing. These  rapids  are  half  a  mile  long, 
and  the  river  has  its  usual  width  of  three 
hundred  feet  except  in  the  lower  part, 
where  the  stream  contracts  to  about 
thirty  feet,  and  drops  through  a  chute 
for  forty  yards.  We  looked  the  ground 
over  carefully  and  spent  all  of  the  day 
after  our  arrival  in  carrying  the  con- 
tents of  the  boat  through  the  woods, 
depositing  them  at  the  foot  of  the  rap- 
ids. We  determined  to  run  the  now 
empty  boat  through  the  rapids  as  far 
as  the  chute,  instead  of  lining  it.  Real- 
izing that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
stop  where  we  wanted  to,  McConnell 
took  his  station  on  the  bank  near  the 
head  of  the  chute  in  order  to  take  a 
line,  which  we  were  to  throw  to  him  as 
we  passed.  Everything  worked  smooth- 
ly. Mattern  and  I  steered  the  boat 
through  the  rapids,  and  as  we  neared 
McConnell  I  threw  a  line,  which  he 
caught,  and  taking  a  hitch  around  the 
bowlder,  brought  us  to  a  rather  sensa- 
tional stop.  In  this  ride  I  seated  my- 
self in  the  stern  of  the  boat  with  the 
kodak  and  tried  to  make  a  snap  shot 
of  the  rapids  as  we  ran  them,  but  was 
so  excited  that  three  of  the  four  ex- 
posures were  on  the  sky,  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  and  the  bottom  of  the  boat ; 
but  of  the   successful  one  I  am  not  a 
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little  proud.  The  boat  was  dragged 
out  of  the  water  on  to  the  rock,  around 
the  dangerous  narrows,  and  we  went 
into  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  White 
Horse.  The  next  day  we  drifted  down 
the  river  twenty-five  miles  to  the  head 
of  Lake  Lebarge,  which  was  still  frozen, 
although  the  ice  was  becoming  quite 
soft.  This  lake  is  thirty-two  miles  long 
and  eight  wide.  Here  we  found  in 
camp  Mark  Russell,  a  well-known  Alas- 
kan prospecter,  and  three  other  men, 
with  two  boats.  After  a  delay  of  a  da}T, 
caused  by  a  severe  storm,  we  began 
our  last  and  longest  portage,  Russell 
and  his  party  accompanying  us.  The 
three  boats  were  placed  on  sleds,  as  at 
Lake  Marsh,  but  no  sail  was  raised,  as 
there  was  almost  a  dead  calm.  For 
three  long  days  we  pushed  and  pulled 
over  the  sloppy  ice  of  the  lake,  and 
finally,  worn  out,  wet  and  bedraggled, 
again  reached  open  water.  It  was  thir- 
ty-three days  since  we  had  left  the  coast 
at  Dyea  and  we  had  covered  but  two 
hundred  of  the  seven  hundred  miles  to 
Forty  Mile  Creek.  But  we  had  left  be- 
hind Chilkoot  Pass,  the  six  frozen  lakes, 
Miles  Canon,  and  the  White  Horse  ;  and 
from  here  to  its  mouth,  1,900  miles,  the 
Yukon  is  unobstructed  save  by  a  few  un- 
important rapids,  and  the  remainder  of 
our  trip  was  to  be  a  delightful  excur- 
sion. The  next  morning  we  again  took 
our  seats  in  the  much-buffeted  Nancy. 

For  nine  beautiful,  cloudless  days  we 
drifted  down  the  river  to  the  northwest, 


rowing  only  enough  to  break  the  mo- 
notony of  lounging  about  in  the  boat. 
This  part  of  the  stream  from  Lake  Le- 
barge to  the  mouth  of  Pelly  River  is 
often  called  by  the  miners  Lewes  River, 
although  it  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  part 
of  the  Yukon.  Great  quantities  of  ice 
remained  along  the  river-banks,  and  as 
the  current  was  strong,  there  was  sure 
to  be  an  exciting  time  whenever  we  at- 
tempted to  stop  to  go  into  camp.  The 
surface  of  the  country  was  rolling  and 
hilly,  backed  by  low  mountains,  and 
was  generally  wooded  in  the  valleys, 
the  uplands  being  bare.  Caribou  and 
moose  were  occasionally  seen,  but  we 
did  not  succeed  in  killing  any.  We 
passed  the  mouth  of  the  Teslin  or  Hota- 
linqua,  and  reached  the  mouth  of  Lit- 
tle Salmon  River,  where  we  found  a 
small  camp  of  Tinneh  Indians,  the  first 
of  these  people  we  had  met.  They  were 
a  fine-looking  lot  of  savages,  dressed  in 
skins  and  guiltless  of  any  knowledge  of 
English.  In  four  days  we  reached  the 
mouth  of  Pelly  River,  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Selkirk,  burned  and  looted  by  Ind- 
ians from  the  coast  in  1850.  It  is  a 
telling  commentary  on  the  intelligence 
of  makers  of  maps  that  this  obscure  fur- 
trading  post,  abandoned  nearly  half  a 
century  ago  and  whose  only  remains 
are  a  blackened  chimney,  should  still 
be  marked  on  every  map  of  that  region. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Fort  Reliance 
and  Fort  Yukon,  farther  down  the  river. 
The  river  was  now  much  larger,  and 
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for  some  distance  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Pelly  islands  were  numerous.  "We 
passed  the  mouth  of  White  River,  the 
great  unexplored  stream  coming  in 
from  the  west,  which,  with  its  milky 
flood,  discolors  the  Yukon  for  five  hun- 
dred miles,  and  a  short  distance  below, 
Stewart  River,  a  large  eastern  tributary. 
The  Yukon  was  now  from  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  deep  and  swift, 
the  banks  in  some  places  huge  cliffs 
or  palisades  1,000  feet  high.  On  the 
morning  of  May  23d  we  passed  the  big 
Indian  village  of  Klonjek,  but,  despite 
a  vociferous  greeting  from  the  natives, 
declined  to  stoj).  All  day  we  were 
swept  along  between  towering  cliffs  of 
red  and  brown  rock,  and  at  five  o'clock, 
rounding  a  bend,  saw  below  us  a  group 
of  cabins,  surrounding  a  big  storehouse, 
and  in  half  an  hour  more  were  ashore 
at  Forty  Mile  Creek,  the  loneliest  min- 
ing camp  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
where  it  is  midnight  all  winter  and 
daylight  all  summer,  and  where  the 
mail  comes  but  once  a  year.  We  were 
the  first  arrivals  from  the  outside  for 
that  spring,  and  brought  the  year's  bud- 
get of  news  to  the  three  hundred  white 
men  who,  in  addition  to  the  Indians,  at 
that  time  formed  the  population  of  this 
placer  gold  -  mining  camp  of  the  far 
north. 

The  village  is   situated   on   the   left 

hand    or  west  bank  of  the  Yukon,  at 

the  mouth  of  Forty  Mile  Creek.     There 

were  all  sorts  of  men  among  the  min- 
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ers,  who  spent  their  summers  in  wash- 
ing gold  out  of  the  gulches,  and  their 
winters  in  playing  poker  and  spinning 
yams. 

Gold  was  discovered  in  the  bars 
along  the  creek  in  1884,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  gulches,  and  placer  min- 
ing has  been  successfully  carried  on 
ever  since.  New  discoveries  made  in 
1893  caused  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  population,  so  that  there  are  now 
more  than  a  thousand  men  in  the  camp, 
in  addition  to  those  at  Circle  City,  the 
recently  discovered  diggings  two  hun- 
dred miles  farther  down  the  Yukon, 
where  that  stream  is  intersected  by  the 
Arctic  circle. 

We  had  been  just  forty-two  days  in 
the  journey  from  the  coast.  McConnell 
and  Matters  went  prospecting  for  gold, 
and  I  never  saw  them  again.  The  Nancy 
Hanks  had  an  easy  time  during  the 
summer,  and  later  in  the  season  did 
good  service,  when  I  pushed  on  farther 
to  the  north. 


SPECS 
By  Wolcott  LeClear  Beard 


PECS'S  advent  did  not 
create  a  favorable  im- 
pression. 

It  was  a  frightfully 
hot  day,  even  for  Ari- 
zona. The  sun  seemed 
fairly  to  have  burned 
out  all  the  life  in  the 
air.  The  remolinos,  as  the  Mexicans 
call  the  baby  whirlwinds  which  almost 
always  are  dancing  about  over  the  des- 
ert, had  stopped  to  rest.  I  had  been  to 
Sentinel  for  the  mail,  and  was  return- 
ing to  our  construction  camp  on  the 
Gila,  fifteen  miles  away. 

It  was  a  dismal  place  enough  that  I 
left  behind  me  ;  just  a  little  collection 
of  stores  and  saloons,  their  adobe  walls 
toning  in  with  the  desert  from  which 
they  had  sprung,  the  red-painted  rail- 
way station  and  water-tank  alone  made 
spots  of  color  to  relieve  the  gray  of  the 
desert,  now  turned  to  silver  by  the 
glaring  sun. 

I  had  just  started,  when  the  sound 
of  hurrying  hoofs  made  me  look  around. 
It  was  Barton,  the  sheriff,  and  he  was 
waving  his  hand  in  signal.  I  pulled  up. 
"'Fraid  you'll  have  to  come  back  an' 
help  us  out,"  he  said,  as  he  stopped  his 
horse  alongside  mine.  "  That  Industri'l 
Ahmy — detachment  of  it — has  rushed 
the  East-bound  freight,  an'  it's  coniin' 
by  through  heah.  Got  a  wiah  jus'  now 
from  Aztec.  They'll  run  ovah  the  burg 
like  a  swahm  o'  Kansas  grahsshoppahs 
if  we  don't  watch  out,  an'  we've  got  to 
roun'  up  all  han's  to  keep  'em  on  the 
train.  I  deputize  you.  Come  back." 
Now  to  argue  with  an  Arizona  sheriff 
is  unwise.  Besides,  any  change  from 
the  monotonous  camp  life  was  welcome, 
so,  turning,  we  cantered  back  in  com- 
pany. Sentinel  had  twice  been  visited 
by  these  gangs  of  men,  who,  mak- 
ing excuse  of  a  monster  labor  dem- 
onstration taking  place  in  the  East, 
would  capture  freight  trains  and  ride 
to  and  fro  across  the  continent,  levying 
contributions  of  food  and   drink  from 


the    inhabitants    of    the    small    towns 
through  which  they  passed. 

The  "burg"  was  excited.  The  sa- 
loons and  stores  were  empty.  Their 
proprietors  had  closed  them,  and  were 
preparing  to  barricade  the  doors  against 
the  much -feared  rush  before  joining 
their  customers,  who  were  standing  on 
the  track  gazing  westward  along  its  per- 
spective of  glittering  rails  at  a  black 
speck,  trembling  in  the  heat  -  waves 
which  rose  from  between  them.  The 
speck  grew  larger  and  more  defined.  As 
he  arranged  his  men  the  sheriff  dashed 
about  the  place,  turning  and  sprinting 
on  his  quick-footed  cow-pony,  shouting 
orders  and  directions  in  a  voice  which 
not  even  his  excitement  could  rob  of 
its  habitual  drawl. 

Then  the  rails  began  to  snap,  and, 
shrieking  against  its  brakes,  the  great 
train  reluctantly  came  to  a  stand.  It 
was  covered  with  men.  They  were  ly- 
ing head  to  feet  on  the  roofs  of  the 
box-cars  ;  they  rode  clinging  to  the  lad- 
ders, astride  the  brake-beams,  along  the 
truss-rods.  No  available  inch  of  space 
was  left  vacant.  They  had  entire  pos- 
session of  the  train  ;  the  brake-wheels 
had  been  turned  by  men  who  rose  from 
them  for  that  purpose,  and  having  ac- 
complished it  had  resumed  their  seats, 
while  from  their  caboose  in  the  rear 
the  train's  crew  looked  helplessly  on. 
All  told,  there  were  sixteen  of  us 
pressed  into  the  sheriff's  service — five 
mounted,  the  rest  on  foot.  These  last 
patrolled  the  length  of  the  train,  while 
we  on  horseback  obeyed  our  leader's 
order  to  "herd  'em  like  you  would  a 
bunch  er  cattle  at  night,"  by  riding 
around  the  train,  two  in  one  direction 
and  three  in  the  other.  They  were  a 
curious  lot,  those  Industrials.  The 
Southwestern  hobo  predominated,  but 
his  was  not  the  only  type.  One  man 
wore  rusty  black  clothes  of  a  clerical 
cut ;  several  had  the  gambler's  unmis- 
takable air  ;  some  looked  like  the  rus- 
tlers they  doubtless  were,  while  others 
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were  probably  what  they  all  claimed  to 
be — working-men.  Working-men  some 
were,  I  know,  for  they  had  been  em- 
ployed on  the  plant  of  which  I  had 
charge,  and  as  I  passed  them  hailed 
me  by  name,  begging  for  permission  to 
return  to  their  work,  or  at  least  to  get 
water  to  drink — a  privilege  I  had  no 
power  to  grant. 

The  train  stopped  much  longer  than 
was  usual,  for  the  local  cars  could  not, 
under  the  circumstances,  be  switched 
on  to  the  siding.  Neither  party  would 
have  permitted  this,  even  had  it  other- 
wise been  possible,  and  the  freight  had 
to  be  unloaded  from  the  cars  as  they 
stood.  This  took  time.  Also  it  required 
men,  which  lessened  the  number  of 
guards,  so  that  there  were  uneasy  move- 
ments among  the  packed  masses  on  the 
tops  of  the  cars,  which  looked  as  though 
an  attempt  to  descend  might  follow. 
Of  course  anything  like  a  concerted 
rush  on  their  part  would  have  swept 
us  all  aside  in  an  instant,  but  that  re- 
quired a  leader,  who  would  probably  be 
shot,  so  no  one  cared  to  assume  the  po- 
sition, and  we  were  allowed  to  ride  or 
walk  our  rounds  assailed  by  nothing 
worse  than  opprobrious  epithets. 

On  the  car  next  to  the  last  a  pair  of 
legs  attracted  my  attention,  not  so  much 
on  account  of  their  extraordinary  length, 
as  by  the  fact  that  they  seemed  to  have 
no  body  belonging  to  them.  The  only 
one  in  a  proper  position  was  utterly 
unsuited  in  appearance  for  association 
with  these  lengthy  extremities,  for  it 
was  round,  and  topped  by  a  broad, 
plump  face,  fringed  by  a  scrubby  growth 
of  sandy  beard.  The  eyes — large,  light, 
and  circular — glared  wildly  through  a 
pair  of  gold-rimmed  spectacles,  lacking 
a  bow,  which  was  replaced  by  a  bit  of 
string  looped  over  one  of  the  wearer's 
prominent  ears. 

The  whole  expression  was  one  of  ab- 
ject fear.  It  communicated  itself  even 
to  the  legs  before  mentioned,  and  in 
this  way  I  became  conscious  of  their  re- 
lationship. There  was  no  visible  rea- 
son for  this  terror.  Each  time  a  sentry 
turned  in  his  walk,  or  one  of  the  horse- 
men loped  past,  this  object  would  shrink 
back,  only  to  wriggle  to  the  edge  of  the 
car  as  soon  as  the  eyes  were  turned 
away.     I  couldn't  make  him  out. 


I  had  just  rounded  the  engine  as  the 
mounted  man  ahead  of  me  disappeared 
behind  the  caboose,  when  the  queer 
figure  launched  itself  into  the  air.  For 
an  instant  it  was  outlined  against  the 
sky  ;  then  I  heard  the  loud  slap  of  the 
big  feet  on  a  tie  of  the  siding.  The 
long  legs  stretched  themselves  into  a 
run,  shambling  and  awkward,  but  very 
fast,  toward  the  northwest. 

It  really  was  surprising  what  time 
they  made,  but  as  a  shot  rang  out  from 
Barton's  pistol,  and  a  little  spirt  of  dust 
Hew  up  from  the  desert,  this  record  was 
nowhere.  It  was  wonderful.  I  was 
starting  in  pursuit,  but  the  sheriffs 
quick  order  stopj^ed  me,  for  there  was 
a  heave  through  the  prostrate  ranks  on 
the  train. 

Men  rose  to  their  feet.  One  or  two 
jumped  to  the  ground,  and  several 
came  out  from  under  the  cars.  The 
guards  faced  around,  and  at  the  points 
of  their  weapons  or  by  blows  from  the 
barrels,  they  forced  the  Industrials 
back.  One  man  drew  a  pistol,  and 
resting  it  across  a  brake- wheel,  fired  at 
— and  missed — one  of  our  party,  whose 
"  gun "  echoed  the  shot.  With  a  cry, 
and  grasping  his  arm  with  his  left 
hand,  the  assailant  sat  down  ;  his  six- 
shooter  falling  on  the  sand  between  the 
cars.  By  that  time  the  freight  had  all 
been  transferred  ;  the  engine  coughed, 
the  cars  jerked,  each  the  other,  and 
the  train  began  to  gather  way,  its  pas- 
sengers settling  themselves  into  their 
places  as  they  went.  A  Mexican  stand- 
ing near  picked  up  the  fallen  pistol, 
and  shoving  it  inside  his  shirt,  scuttled 
away  in  fear  that  some  one  might  claim 
it. 

"  I  reckon  that's  all,"  said  the  sheriff, 
riding  alongside  me.  "  If  youah  goin' 
home,  now,  I'll  ride  along  er  you  ; "  so 
we  turned  and  jogged  together  down 
the  dusty  trail.  u  Don't  seem  hahdly 
faiah  to  keep  them  hobos  on  th'  cyahs 
without  no  watah,  but  we  couldn't  do 
nothin'  else,  as  I  kin  see.  They'd 
rushed  us,  suah,  if  we'd  let  'em  off. 
They'll  feed  an'  watah  em  at  Tucson, 
like  as  not.  Wondah  what  that  cuss 
broke  awav  foh,  in  a  country  like  this. 
Say,  ain't  "that  him  V  Mils' 'be.  They 
ain't  no  moah  than  one  man  roan'  heah 
built  tongs-fashion  like  that.'' 
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The  road  curved  about  the  base  of  a 
knoll,  and  as  we  rounded  it  the  figure 
spoken  of  had  come  into  view.  It  was 
the  deserter  from  the  Industrials  ; 
there  could  be  no  mistaking  those  legs, 
or  the  gait  they  took,  even  at  that  dis- 
tance. 

"  Let's  ask  him  and  find  out,"  I  sug- 
gested, and  calling  on  his  horse,  Bar- 
ton moved  toward  the  fugitive,  and  I 
followed.  The  ponies'  hoofs  fell  noise- 
lessly on  the  sand  ;  we  were  close  upon 
him  before  he  heard  us  and  turned. 
His  face  grew  gray,  his  mouth  twitched, 
and  he  trembled.  He  made  a  move- 
ment as  though  to  run  ;  then  thought 
better  of  it  and  threw  up  his  hands. 
Barton  pulled  up  and  stared  at  him  with 
a  look  of  blank  amazement. 

"  What  you  holdin'  youah  hands  that- 
away  f  oh  ?  "  he  asked. 

He  let  his  arms  fall. 

"  Wheah  you  goin'  to  ?  " 
.    No  answer. 

'  'What  you  scaihed  at ?" 

Still  not  a  word. 

"  What  did  you  cut  away  from  your 
crowd  for,  and  in  such  a  place  as  this  ?  " 
I  asked  him.  His  goggle  eyes  turned 
from  the  sheriff's  face  to  mine,  and  for 
the  first  time  he  spoke. 

"  Jus'  recken  'twas  becus  I  wanted  ter 
so  mighty  bad,"  he  said,  in  a  voice  that 
was  almost  a  whisper  ;  then,  turning,  he 
slouched  quickly  away. 

The  sheriff  rode  on  in  silence  for  a 
long  time.  "  That  chromo  was  scaihed 
stiff,"  he  said  at  last.  "  Nevah  saw  no 
one  moah  frightened,  but  he  broke 
through  them  guns  jus'  'cause  he 
'wanted  to  so  mighty  bad.'  Quee'es' 
loco  I  evah  ran  agains'.  "  He  paused, 
thought  for  awhile  and  added,  "  Unless 
he's  fakin'  it  all.    I'll  look  out  foh  him." 

I  saw  the  creature  again  the  next 
morning,  as  I  was  on  the  way  to  my 
work.  He  was  leaning  against  the  Cot- 
tonwood slip- rails  of  our  corral,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  men,  attracted, 
I  suppose,  by  his  peculiar  appearance. 
As  I  rode  by  I  could  hear  that  they 
were  plying  him  with  questions  of  a 
personal  nature,  the  answers  to  which 
must  have  afforded  them  much  diver- 
sion, for  the  crowd  was  increasing,  and, 
from  time  to  time  a  roar  of  harsh  laugh- 
ter came  over  the  desert,  following  me, 


faint  and  more  faintly,  until  I  passed 
out  of  hearing  down  the  trail. 

On  my  return  the  camp  was  ringing 
with  his  doings. 

Anything  which  broke  the  dead  level 
of  our  dull  life  was  welcome,  so  Specs, 
as  he  was  promptly  christened,  became 
at  once  a  feature  of  the  place,  his  fame 
reaching  even  to  the  engineer's  quarters, 
perched  on  the  edge  of  the  mesa.  He 
was  so  extraordinarily  bashful,  we  were 
told,  that  he  hardly  dared  speak,  even 
in  answer  to  a  question.  And  then 
anything  would  frighten  him.  A  quick 
word,  an  unexpected  sound,  such  as  a 
pistol-shot  fired  behind  his  back — or 
before  his  face,  for  that  matter — would 
throw  him  into  a  "  fit  of  scare  "  so  ex- 
travagant that  it  seemed  to  parody  it- 
self. 

This  was  most  amusing,  but  in  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  he  had  one 
drawback — he  would  not  drink.  Gam- 
bling was  his  one  vice.  Always  ready 
to  do  anyone  a  good  turn,  he  was  fed, 
in  a  desultory  sort  of  a  way,  by  those 
whom  he  obliged,  but  what  little  money 
he  earned  always  found  its  way  to  the 
coffers  of  the  Cactus  Cottage,  by  way 
of  the  tables  topped  with  green  cloth 
to  be  found  therein.  One  day  he  had 
worked  continuously,  gaining  three  dol- 
lars thereby.  As  the  whistle  sounded 
for  the  end  of  the  day's  labor,  Specs 
dropped  his  pick,  and  hurrying  to  his 
foreman,  near  whom  I  happened  to  be 
standing,  he  stopped,  writhed,  and  at 
last  managed  to  ejaculate,  "  Time 
check." 

"Don't  be  a  clam,  Specs,"  replied  his 
chief,  good-humoredly,  "You  jus'  want 
this  so's  you  kin  steer  yourself  'gains' 
them  tin-horns  (gamblers)  again.  You'll 
only  go  broke,  an'  then  be  out  of  a  job. 
Let  it  go  till  pay-day."  Specs  at  once 
began  to  tremble,  opening  and  closing 
his  mouth  like  a  landed  fish. 

"Time  check,"  he  gasped,  "now." 
The  printed  form,  vouching  to  the  fact 
that  "  Specs  "  was  entitled  to  three  dol- 
lars in  payment  for  a  day's  work,  was 
filled  out  and  handed  to  him.  He  took 
it  and  fled. 

"  Goin'  to  get  it  discounted  by  that 
thief  at  the  commissary,"  said  the  fore- 
man. "  Then  he'll  blow  it  in  on  faro 
down  to  the  Cactus  Cottage,  damn  fool." 
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I  watched  Specs  enter  the  little  adobe 
commissary  store,  then  strolled  to  the 
grove  of  giant  sujuarro  cactus,  from 
which  the  saloon  took  its  name,  and  in 
the  midst  of  which  it  stood.  Through 
its  canvas  walls  came  the  rattle  of 
chips,  and  the  droning  voice  of  the 
dealer.  Barton,  the  sheriff,  stood  in 
the  shade  of  the  thatched  veranda. 
He  was  generally  to  be  found  there. 
Through  the  open  door,  the  rough  bar 
could  be  seen.  I  nodded  toward  it, 
and  we  went  in,  the  sheriff  toddling 
by  my  side  on  his  three-inch  heels. 
"  Does  he  play  heah  ?  Specs  ?  That 
tongs-built  galoot  ?  No,  not  often,  f oh 
he  don't  have  the  stuff  to  blow,"  he 
said,  in  reply  to  a  question  of  mine,  as 
he  filled  a  glass  brimful  of  the  malig- 
nant whiskey  prevalent  in  that  region. 
"  But  soon's  he  gets  a  couple  er  nickels 
he'll  float  aroun'  heah  to  pike  'em  off." 
He  took  the  contents  of  his  glass  at 
a  gulp.  "  Heah  he  comes,  now,"  Bar- 
ton went  on.  "Got  a  system,  some 
says,  but  I  don't  see  what  it  can  be, 
only  to  back  the  losin'  cyahd.  Nevah 
struck  the  joint  yet  'thout  he  made  a 
losin'."  As  he  spoke  Specs  came  in. 
He  was  walking  erect,  now,  and  rapid- 
ly, his  round  face  flushed  with  excite- 
ment. His  three  dollars,  minus  twenty 
per  cent,  discount,  could  purchase  but 
a  small  supply  of  the  celluloid  chips, 
but  he  clutched  them  eagerly,  and  go- 
ing to  the  faro-table  began  to  play.  I 
watched  him  with  great  interest  ;  the 
sheriff  looked  on  listlessly.  He  had 
seen  it  all  before. 

Under  the  excitement  Specs's  whole 
manner  changed.  He  straightened  him- 
self, his  mouth  closed  firmly,  and  the 
weak,  china-blue  eyes  behind  the  spec- 
tacles were  fixed  on  the  board  with  a 
concentration  which  I  would  not  have 
believed  possible.  But  in  a  very  short 
time  it  was  all  over.  I  doubt  if  he  won 
a  single  stake  ;  and  even  when  playing 
low,  two  dollars  and  forty  cents  will 
not  last  long. 

As  soon  as  the  last  chip  was  swept 
into  the  bank  his  excitement  vanished, 
and  with  his  usual  look  of  apathy  Specs 
rose  and  started  to  leave. 

"  Hoi'  on,"  Barton  called  after  him, 
"  have  a  drink  ?  "  Specs  only  went  the 
faster,  and  would  have  passed  on,  but 


the  other  barred  the  way,  asking, 
"  What  do  you  want  to  be  such  a  blame 
fool  foh,  as  to  run  'gains'  a  game  like 
that?"  Specs  fumbled  at  his  glasses, 
unhooking  them  first  and  then  the 
string  that  took  the  place  of  the  missing 
bow,  and  wiped  them  on  the  elbow  of 
his  flannel  shirt.  He  made  his  inva- 
riable reply.  "  Keckon  t'was  becus  I 
wanted  to  so  mighty  bad,"  he  said,  and 
shuffled  away.  "  He  might  want  a 
hawse  so  bad  one  er  these  times  that 
he's  'blaiged  to  roun'  up  some  man's 
bunch,"  said  the  sheriff  to  me.  "  Wheels 
in  his  haid?  Maybe.  But  he's  always 
doin'  some  fool  thing  that  scaiahs  him 
stiff  jus'  'cause  he  wants  ter  so  bad  that 
even  the  scaiah  cyant  hold  him  out, 
see  ?  " 

That,  indeed,  seemed  the  keynote  of 
Specs's  character. 

His  desires  never  led  him  to  take  a 
horse,  to  be  sure,  but  they  made  him 
do  many  other  things.  This  rather 
reached  a  limit  when,  one  day,  he  was 
found  in  a  pitiable  state  of  fright,  with 
a  stick  of  No.  1  dynamite,  which  he  had 
laid  on  a  bowlder,  and  was  just  about 
to  pound  it  with  a  rock  held  in  his 
hand. 

He  was  stopped  before  he  could  pro- 
ceed further  with  his  experiment,  and 
on  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  amusing  himself  in  so  singular  a 
manner,  he  could  give  no  better  reason 
than  his  extreme  anxiety  to  ascertain 
what  would  happen. 

"  Why  didn't  you  fools  let  'im  faind 
out,  if  he  wanted  to  ?  "  Barton  asked 
the  men  who  had  found  Specs  at  his 
dangerous  game  "He  was  all  by  his 
lonesome,  an'  nothin'  couldn't  have 
been  huht." 

But  with  the  exception  of  the  sheriff 
the  men  rather  liked  Specs,  in  a  con- 
temptuous kind  of  a  way.  He  was  so 
amusing — obliging,  too,  and  harmless, 
we  had  all  supposed,  but  now  we  were 
harassed  with  doubts  as  to  that. 

Still  he  was  allowed  to  wander  about 
the  works,  and  his  life,  for  a  time,  was 
less  troubled  by  his  fellows,  for  his 
fear  -  induced  antics  had  lost  the  at- 
traction of  novelty.  Someone  had  giv- 
en him  the  vicious  skeleton  of  a  mule, 
Balaam  i  by  name,  whose  gaits,  the 
donor    thought,    resembled     those    of 
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Specs,  and  insecurely  perched  on  the 
rickety  saddle,  he  would  roam  over  the 
country,  far  away  from  his  tormentors. 
But  this  peace  of  mind  was  too  good  to 
last.  I  had  noticed,  one  day,  as  I  was 
approaching  the  Cactus  Cottage,  that 
the  attenuated  mule  was  standing  de- 
jectedly before  its  door.  Specs  came 
hurrying  out  of  the  saloon  as  I  pulled 
up  in  front  of  it,  followed  by  a  crowd  of 
grinning  men,  headed  by  Hughes,  the 
proprietor.  "  She's  a  daughter  of  ould 
Brainard's  up  to  Section  Fifteen,  Specs, 
me  boy,"  Hughes  was  saying.  "  Annie, 
her  nem  is,  an'  a  mighty  fine  gurrul.  I 
do  not  wonder  that  you're  interested. 
Will  you  give  us  an  invite  to  the  wed- 
din',  now,  when  it  comes  off?  " 

A  shout  of  laughter  interrupted  him. 
Specs  had  started  to  unfasten  his  mule, 
which  was  tied  to  the  hitching-rail,  but 
Hughes's  hand  was  on  the  knot.  Prob- 
ably, by  way  of  relieving  his  embarrass- 
ment, Specs  stooped  and  pulled  out  a 
cactus-thorn  which  was  sticking  in  the 
mule's  hock.  Balaam  lashed  out  vi- 
ciously. "  Always  look  a  gift  mule  in 
the  mouth,  Specs,  me  son.  'Tis  safer  so, 
fer  it's  a  poor  mule  what  won't  wurrk 
both  ways,"  Hughes  went  on.  "Now, 
as  I  was  savin'  about  Annie " 

Specs  tore  the  reins  loose,  bundled 
on  to  the  back  of  his  steed,  and  the 
brute  bucked  himself  away,  disappear- 
ing down  the  trail. 

I  had  seen  the  girl  several  times — 
the  red-cheeked,  buxom  daughter  of 
a  settler  on  one  of  the  up-river  ranches. 
Though  she  had  been  in  the  place  but 
a  short  time,  she  was  already  the 
acknowledged  belle  in  that  region  of 
few  women,  and  something  of  a  coquette 
in  her  way.  Specs  had  seen  her  in  one 
of  his  equestrian  wanderings,  and  had 
at  last  managed  to  gather  sufficient 
courage  to  inquire  of  Hughes  as  to  her 
identity.     Hence  his  flight. 

It  was  difficult  to  imagine  Specs  in 
the  character  of  a  love-sick  swain,  and 
no  one  really  thought  so,  until,  at  last, 
his  conduct  showed  that  this  was  in- 
deed the  case.  He  never  spoke  to  the 
girl,  so  far  as  was  known  ;  only  haun- 
ted her  with  the  persistence  of  her 
shadow.  Wherever  she  went,  there  he 
was. 

A  long  way  behind   always  —  out   of 


sight  if  he  could  manage  it — but  there, 
nevertheless.  Each  morning  as  she 
lifted  the  tent-flap  that  served  as  the 
front- door  of  the  family  dwelling,  she 
would  find  evidence  of  his  devotion. 
This  would  take  the  form  of  some  ser- 
vice done  ;  or  oftener,  a  little  offering  of 
game,  or  the  red-pulped  fruit  of  the 
sujuarro,  which  are  esteemed  luxuries 
on  account  of  their  inaccessibility. 
How  Specs  obtained  them,  guarded  as 
they  are  by  a  dozen  yards,  perhaps,  of 
sharpest  cactus  spines,  no  one  could 
tell.  But  he  managed  it  somehow,  and 
after  placing  his  gift  where  she  could 
not  help  seeing  it  as  she  left  the  shack, 
he  would  hide,  coyote -like,  in  the  chap- 
paral,  surrounding  the  house  enclosure, 
in  order  that  he  might  see  her  as  she 
appeared.  Sometimes  she  would  take 
no  notice  of  his  offerings,  but  would 
leave  them  to  shrivel  in  the  torrid  sun, 
knowing  that  some  time  during  the  next 
night  the  dried  remnant  would  be  re- 
placed by  another,  and,  if  possible,  a 
larger  or  a  varied  gift,  left  in  the  hope 
that  she  might,  at  last,  relent.  When, 
finally,  her  appetite  would  triumph  over 
her  desire  to  torture  him,  he  would  ac- 
cept the  concession,  in  all  faith,  as  an 
evidence  of  singular  favor  toward  him- 
self, and  would  become  almost  bold,  for 
the  time,  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-men. 

No  one,  of  course,  took  the  affair 
seriously.  Even  Sam  Hitchcock,  the 
most  favored  of  Annie's  many  admirers, 
refused  to  be  jealous  of  Specs.  But  the 
chaff  was  unlimited,  some  of  it  falling 
on  Annie,  so  that  she  became  much 
ashamed  of  her  adorer,  and  strove,  by 
utter  disregard  of  his  existence,  to  dis- 
courage him.  Then  his  life  was  not  a 
joy  to  him,  and  he  kept  away  from 
all  his  kind  as  much  as  he  could,  but 
his  offerings  at  the  shrine  of  his  divini- 
ty, though  always  rejected,  never  failed 
in  their  regularity. 

But  another  and  graver  affair  was 
forcing  itself  on  the  popular  mind. 
The  Apaches  were  up.  They  had  al- 
ready left  their  reservations  and  were 
coming  down  the  river.  At  first  there 
were  only  rumors  of  a  murder  here  and 
there,  in  isolated  cases  and  far  away  ; 
but  coming  nearer  and  becoming  more 
frequent  as  the  savages  gathered  cour- 
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age  from  success  and  force  from  their 
more  cautious  brethren  who  had  hith- 
erto held  back.  Men  hesitated  before 
going  out  alone.  The  smoke  of  burn- 
ing stacks  or  ranch  -  houses  had  been 
seen,  and  finally  the  word  came  that  a 
war-party,  mounted  on  good  ponies  and 
seventy  strong,  probably  a  detachment 
from  a  still  larger  force,  had  been 
sighted  by  cowboys  rounding  up  their 
brand  on  the  upper  ranges. 

A  few  of  the  ranchers  who  had  adobe 
houses  barricaded  and  prepared  to 
hold  them,  but  for  the  most  part,  leav- 
ing their  flimsy  shacks  to  the  mercy 
of  whoever  should  come,  they  sent  their 
families  to  our  camp  as  the  strongest 
available  place.  No  rush  could  carry 
this  position — indeed  there  was  little 
danger  of  any  attempt  being  made — for 
we  were  nearly  three  hundred  strong. 

All  regular  work  had  stopped.  A 
breastwork  of  sand-bags  surrounded  a 
little  plateau  in  the  centre  of  our  camp, 
and  to  strengthen  the  defence  still  fur- 
ther, mechanics  were  connecting  some 
dynamite  cartridges,  buried  in  the  sand 
of  the  plain  outside,  with  the  blasting 
batteries  which  were  to  fire  them.  A 
confused  mass  of  household  goods  lit- 
tered the  enclosed  space,  where  most  of 
the  men  stood  in  groups,  discussing  the 
outlook.  A  child  was  crying,  to  an  ac- 
companiment of  women's  voices,  raised 
and  made  querulous  by  the  anxiety  of 
their  owners.  Over  all,  through  the 
broiling  heat,  floated  the  choking  dust 
and  the  smell  of  horses.  Barton  rode 
slowly  around  the  camp,  telling  oft*  each 
family  as  he  came  to  it,  in  order  to 
make  sure  that  all  were  present ;  and  I 
found  time  to  notice,  in  a  vague  sort  of 
way,  that  Specs  was  shuffling  rapidly 
up  and  down,  muttering  to  himself,  his 
arms  twitching  nervously.  Each  time 
he  met  any  one  at  all  in  authority  he 
would  stop  and  seem  about  to  speak, 
but  no  one  helped  him  begin,  so  he 
would  pass  on,  twitching  and  muttering 
as  before. 

The  sheriff  had  finished  his  round, 
and  pulling  up  his  horse,  he  sat,  with  a 
troubled  look,  facing  the  group  of  men 
near  which  I  was  standing.  "  Brainard's 
outfit  ain't  heah,"  he  said.  "  I  don't  see 
wheah  they  can  be  at.  They  stahted  to 
come  in,  I    know.     Got  to   find  'em — 


can't  leave  'em  theah.  Which  er  you 
boys  "11  go?" 

He  was  looking  at  me  as  he  spoke.  I 
nodded.  I  didn't  want  to  go,  but  I 
hadn't  backbone  enough  to  refuse  then. 
Specs  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  and  dis- 
appeared. Sam  stood  close  beside  me. 
"I'll  go,  of  course,''  he  said,  quietly, 
and  turning,  walked  toward  his  horses. 
Manv  volunteered,  most  of  them  voung 
men  and  unmarried,  but  some  had 
wives.  Barton  may  or  may  not  have 
been  right  in  attributing  to  this  fact 
their  willingness  to  risk  their  scalps, 
but  he  refused  them,  for  the  twelve 
men  selected  were  all  single. 

The  horses  were  soon  ready,  and  we 
were  mounted  when  Specs,  on  his  mule, 
rode  up  and  joined  us.  The  sheriff  start- 
ed to  remonstrate,  but  for  the  first  time 
in  my  knowledge  of  him  Specs  inter- 
rupted. "  I'm  goin',"  he  said,  "  I  wanter, 
and  I'm  goin'.  If  you  won't  let  me  go 
alonger  you,  I'll  go  myself,  but  I'll  go." 
There  was  no  time  to  argue.  He  was 
unarmed,  but  someone  thrust  a  Wells- 
Fargo  into  his  hand  and  gave  him  a 
derisive  cheer  as  his  mount,  more 
diagram-like  than  ever,  fell  in  behind 
us,  as  we  settled  into  a  lope  along  the 
trail  leading  to  the  upper  ford.  Mile 
after  mile  of  the  road  stretched  away 
behind  us.  The  thick  dust  hung  like  a 
curtain  at  our  backs,  save  when  a  breath 
of  air  would,  for  an  instant,  lift  it  aside, 
revealing  Balaam  and  his  rider,  both 
dust-colored,  pounding  resolutely  along, 
in  our  wake,  farther  and  farther  behind. 

"  The  trail  takes  a  tuhn  ovah  be- 
yond the  fah  bank,"  said  Barton,  as  we 
splashed  through  the  ford,  "an'  I  reckon 
we'll  cut  across  the  loop  it  makes.  It's 
shawteh,  an'  if  any  In'ians  is  follerin' 
maybe  we  kin  take  em  from  behin' 
that  way."  "We  had  stopped  to  water 
our  horses ;  Specs  had  had  time  to 
come  up,  and  was  now  riding  with  us, 
the  nose  of  his  mule  looking  very  new 
and  fresh  where  it  had  been  washed  in 
the  process  of  drinking.  But  it  soon 
became  gray  again,  like  the  rest  of 
him. 

We  left  the  road  and  struck  across 
the  prairie. 

The  country  became  rough  ;  cactus 
hedges  and  gnarled  mesquit  and  sage- 
brush, then  arroyos  and  knolls  of  vol- 
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canic  slag  to  be  jumped  or  scrambled 
over ;  and  finally  the  level  plain  once 
more,  with  the  trail,  like  a  white  ribbon, 
in  the  distance.  Barton  reached  it  first. 
He  gave  a  warning  ery,  and  turning, 
rode  furiously  up  the  road. 

A  glance  at  the  ground  showed  his 
reason,  for  there  were  wagon  tracks  in 
the  wind-blown  sand,  and,  almost  ob- 
literating them,  the  footprints  of  un- 
shod ponies.  We  all  streamed  along 
behind  him,  some  of  us,  perhaps,  feel- 
ing as  uncomfortable  as  I  did.  The 
footprints  indicated  only  a  small  party, 
which  would  surely  give  before  us,  but 
one  could  never  tell  where  the  rest  of 
the  band  might  be.  Furthermore,  it  is 
not  pleasant  to  be  potted  at  long  range, 
and  this  might  happen  at  any  time  now. 

No  one  spoke.  The  thick  dust  muffled 
the  hoof-beats,  and  the  click  of  long 
spur-chains  against  wooden  stirrups, 
and  the  undertone  of  faint,  silvery  ring- 
ing, made  by  the  linked  ends  of  the 
bridle-reins,  only  served  to  underline 
the  great  silence. 

We  were  nearing  the  river  again, 
where  it  runs  through  its  deep  canon 
of  black  rock. 

Across  the  low  rise  that  separated  us 
from  it,  a  little  breeze,  scarcely  felt 
against  the  hot  air  rushing  by  our 
faces,  brought  with  it  the  faint  sound 
of  a  few  dropping  rifle-shots.  We 
pushed  on  still  faster.  The  whine  of  a 
bullet,  which  made  some  of  us  duck, 
was  followed  by  another  report,  much 
closer,  and  a  puff  of  smoke  curled  up 
from  behind  a  bowlder  on  our  right. 

The  sheriff  reached  to  the  rifle-bucket 
under  his  left  knee,  and  we  topped  the 
rise. 

A  low  wTall,  the  relic  of  some  long- 
forgotten  Indian  fight,  protected  the 
upper  end  of  a  broad  gully,  which,  cut- 
ting the  cliff,  led  from  the  mesa-land  to 
the  river  ;  and  over  the  top  of  this  wall 
peeped  the  white  canvas  tilt  of  a  prairie 
schooner. 

This,  and  the  sight  of  five  Indian  po- 
nies, rapidly  getting  their  owners  out 
of  rifle-range,  told  everything. 

From  behind  the  wall  Brain  ard's  gray 
head  appeared.  He  rested  a  Winches- 
ter on  the  rock  in  front  of  him,  and 
taking  careful  aim  at  the  retreating 
savages,   fired. 


An  Apache  threw  up  his  arms  and 
fell  backward  on  the  sand,  his  pony 
galloping  on,  riderless.  Two  Indians, 
stooping  from  their  horses,  each  caught 
a  hand  of  their  fallen  comrade,  and 
dragged  him  quickly  out  of  sight. 
Brainard  rose  and  walked  toward  us, 
slipping  a  fresh  shell  into  his  rifle  as  he 
came.  "I'm  mighty  glad  to  see  you 
boys,"  he  said.  "  Thought  you  might 
come.  Hoped  you  would,  anyhow. 
Howdy,  Barton?"  He  was  speaking 
coolly,  but  with  an  effort,  and  the  hand 
that  held  the  rifle  was  trembling  a  little. 
"Have  much  trouble  in  stan'in'  'em 
off?  "asked  the  sheriff.  "Middlin'.  That 
gang  rounded  us  up  here  this  morn- 
in\  I  knowed  this  place,  an'  we  just 
made  it.  Had  two  rifles,  and  Annie  or 
th'  ol'  woman'd  load  up  one  while  I  was 
pumpin'  t'other.  Kep'  it  talkin'  kinder 
lively,  so  I  s'pose  them  Apaches  had  a 
notion  there  was  several  on  us.  Couldn't 
have  held  out  much  longer,  though. 
Mighty  glad  you  all's  come."  He  had 
led  the  way  into  the  little  fort  as  he  was 
speaking,  and  stopped  to  close  the  gap 
in  the  wall  through  which  we  had  passed. 

Mrs.  Brainard  was  standing  inside, 
leaning  on  the  spare  rifle  ;  close  by  sat 
Annie,  her  face  hidden  in  her  folded 
arms.  The  younger  woman  stole  a 
glance  at  Sam,  but  did  not  speak  ;  the 
elder  was  always  a  person  of  a  few 
words.  "  Came  jus'  in  time,  boys,"  said 
she.  "Beckon  you  mus'  be  'bout  ready 
for  somethin'  t'  eat." 

Then  she  set  about  preparing  the 
meal. 

While  we  were  eating,  there  was  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  how  we  should 
proceed.  Barton  was  for  returning  at 
once  to  the  big  camp  ;  but  Brainard 
held  a  different  opinion.  We  could  not 
reach  our  destination,  he  pointed  out, 
until  long  after  dark,  when  we  might 
easily  be  ambushed  by  our  late  enemies, 
even  if  we  did  not  have  a  running  fight 
with  them  all  the  way  home.  We  could 
stand  them  off  much  better  where  we 
were.  The  debate  waxed  warm.  We 
had  all  forgotten  Specs.  Our  meal  was 
nearly  finished  when  someone  noticed 
that  he  was  absent,  but  at  the  same  mo- 
ment Balaam's  head  appeared  above  the 
breastwork,  and  his  rider,  with  a  sigh, 
slid  out  of  the   saddle  and  shuffled  to- 
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ward  us.  Annie  looked  at  him  and 
sneered  ;  then  easting  a  glance  at  Sam 
which  made  him  look  sheepishly  pleased. 
Some  of  the  men  laughed.  Specs 
winced,  but  paid  no  further  attention 
to  the  slight,  and  going  up  to  the  sheriff 
touched  his  arm.  Barton  impatiently 
threw  off  the  hand.  Once  more  Specs 
grasped  the  sheriff's  arm,  this  time  re- 
taining his  hold  and  pointing  with  the 
Wells-Fa rgo,  held  in  the  other  hand, 
toward  the  mountains,  blue  on  the 
northern  horizon.  Everyone  looked  at 
the  point  indicated.  A  haze  of  smoke, 
almost  invisible,  was  curling  up  from 
the  desert,  miles  away.  The  arm  changed 
its  direction  and  pointed  to  another 
wreath ;  then  to  a  third,  and  finally  in- 
dicated a  column  in  the  west,  rising 
straight  in  the  motionless  air,  not  half 
a  mile  from  us.  "I  reckon  that  settles 
it,"  said  the  sheriff,  quietly,  gazing  at 
the  nearest  smoke ;  "we  mus'  have  struck 
in  heah  jus'  at  the  place  they  was  to 
gathah,  an'  those  foah  gangs  that's  sig- 
nalin'  will  try  an  take  us  in  on  theah 
way  down  the  creek."  "I  guess  that's 
right,"  assented  Brainard,  looking  at 
his  wife.  She  shuddered,  then  tried  to 
smile.  Annie  sank  down  on  the  sand 
and  cried  hysterically.  Sam  made  a 
motion  as  though  he  would  go  to  her, 
but  probably  feeling  the  ridicule  that 
might  follow  thought  better  of  it. 

"  No  use  breakin'  youah  necks  wuhk- 
in',"  said  Barton,  raising  his  voice  a  lit- 
tle. "It's  sundown,  now,  an'  we've  got 
all  night.  Besides,  theah  ain't  much 
to  do."  He  was  alluding  to  the  fact, 
well  known  to  us  all,  that  Apaches 
never  attack  save  at  dusk  or  dawn,  and 
it  was  nearly  dark  now.  Many  of  the 
men  lacked  faith,  I  think,  in  this  cus- 
tom, or  feared  that  the  Indians  might 
make  an  exception  in  our  case,  and  we 
all  worked  feverishly  preparing  for  the 
assault  which  the  morning  at  the  latest 
would  bring.  Every  chink  through 
which  a  bullet  might  be  supposed  to 
find  its  way  was  carefully  stopped,  and 
sand-banked  up  on  the  inside  of  the 
wall 

The  work  served  for  a  time  to  occupy 
our  minds,  but  was  finished  even  before 
the  light  faded  from  the  level  edge  of 
the  desert,  and  the  long  blue  night 
closed  in. 


The  fire  was  carefully  extinguished. 
One  man  after  another  went  to  rest, 
until  all  had  gone  save  two  :  a  sentinel 
sitting  in  the  wagon  and  Specs,  whose 
form  I  could  see  from  where  I  lay,  out- 
lined against  the  sky.  He  was  leaning 
on  the  wall,  looking  out  over  the  plain 
at  a  waning  spark  which  marked  a 
camp-fire  of  our  enemies.  It  was  long 
before  I  slept  that  night,  and  the  last 
thing  I  remembered  seeing  was  that 
figure  by  the  wall,  as  motionless  as  the 
wall  itself. 

Some  one  shook  me  by  the  shoulder, 
and  the  sheriff  directed  me  to  take  my 
place  by  the  wall ;  then  passed  softly 
on  to  rouse  others.  It  seemed  but  a 
few  minutes  after  I  had  fallen  asleep, 
yet  there  was  a  smell  of  dawn  in  the 
air,  and  as  I  gained  my  post  the  east 
turned  faintly  gray. 

Barton,  kneeling  against  the  wall 
leaned  back,  glancing  left  and  right  at 
the  men  on  each  side  of  him.  "  Theah, 
in  that  broken  groun',  yondeh,"  he 
whispered,  resuming  his  position. 
"  They'll  crawl  out  mos'  like  now,  to — 
see  ?  "  A  crouching  form  stole  out 
from  behind  a  hummock,  followed  by 
many  others.  They  appeared  to  spring 
out  of  the  desert  everywhere  until,  in 
an  instant,  a  straggling  line  was  formed 
which  waited  for  a  moment,  then 
moved  toward  us.  "Pass  the  wuhd 
not  to  shoot  till  I  do,"  said  our  leader, 
softly,  to  the  men  next  him.  The  Ind- 
ians were  still  a  hundred  yards  away — 
too  far  to  risk  a  rifle-shot  in  that  light 
— when  Barton's  order  reached  a  man 
on  my  left.  Then  two  flashes  of  a  shot- 
gun burned  holes  in  the  dim  light, 
heavy  charges  of  buckshot  tore  the 
sand  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the  wall, 
while  Specs  sank  down  at  its  base,  in  a 
fit  of  terror  greater  than  was  common 
even  for  him. 

A  straggling  shot  or  two  followed. 
"  Fiah  !  "  shouted  the  sheriff. 

A  rattling  crash  set  the  echoes  flying 
down  the  cliffs,  and  a  blue  smoke-cloud 
tumbled  and  rolled  before  us,  increas- 
ing in  density  as  some  of  the  more  ex- 
citable of  the  men  sprang  to  their  feet 
and  pumped  their  Winchesters  into  it. 
Barton  stopped  this,  for  ammunition 
was  too  precious  to  be  wasted.  It 
seemed   as    though    that    cloud    would 
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never  lift.  I  caught  myself  signalling 
for  it  to  move  to  one  side,  as  I  might 
to  any  one  who  stood  in  line  with  a 
transit  through  which  I  might  be  look- 
ing. A  few  bullets  sung  overhead  or 
flattened  with  a  splash  against  the  wall. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  this,  for 
I  had  forgotten,  for  the  moment,  that 
the  Indians  could  fire  back. 

The  smoke  eddied,  hesitated,  and 
drifted  aside.  We  could  see  more 
clearly  now,  in  the  gathering  light,  but 
with  the  exception  of  two  prostrate 
forms  on  the  sand,  no  Indians  were 
visible.  There  was  little  danger  of  an- 
other rush.  The  Apache  is  not  given 
to  rushing,  save  when  every  advantage 
is  on  his  side,  and  the  surprise  in  this 
case  had  failed.  They  knew,  however, 
as  well  as  did  we,  that  our  provisions 
would  soon  give  out,  and  in  the  mean- 
time they  would  watch. 

When  anyone  exposed  himself,  this 
was  made  evident  by  the  bullet  which 
was  invariably  sent  in  search  of  him. 

Our  only  chance  lay  in  getting  a 
message  to  our  camp.  They  could 
send  us  help  from  there,  for,  as  one  of 
the  men  observed,  as  all  the  Indians  in 
the  Territory  were  besieging  us,  the 
big  camp  obviously  must  be  free  from 
them.  Anyway  it  was  our  only  chance, 
if  chance  it  was.  On  three  sides  we 
were  encompassed  by  watchful  savages, 
on  the  fourth  rolled  the  river,  swollen 
by  melted  snow  from  the  mountains, 
and  also  commanded  by  the  Apache 
rifles. 

In  the  opinion  of  our  men  the  un- 
pleasant position  in  which  we  found 
ourselves  was  clearly  due  to  Specs's 
cowardice  in  firing  prematurely,  and 
so  giving  warning  of  what  otherwise 
might  have  been  a  decisive  blow  to  our 
enemies.  As  a  vent  to  the  irritation 
born  of  their  suspense  they  told  him 
so,  in  language  and  with  threats  which 
speedily  reduced  him  to  such  a  state 
that  words  had  no  further  effect  upon 
him. 

The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
messenger  could  live  to  reach  the  other 
camp  had  been  decided  in  the  nega- 
tive many  times  as  the  morning  wore 
on.  The  sun  blazed  down  with  pitiless 
fervor,  and  the  horses  stamped  uneasily 
in   their  sheltered  corral  ;  the  men  lay 


gasping  with  the  heat,  under  anything 
standing  high  enough  to  cast  the  least 
shadow  on  the  glaring  sand. 

No  one  had  spoken  for  some  time 
when  Specs  walked  quickly  to  the 
wagon  from  which,  after  some  fum- 
bling, he  extracted  a  large  brass  kettle. 
He  examined  it  critically.  "Say,  I'm 
kinder  sorry  I  spoke  the  poor  cuss  so 
rough  awhile  back,"  murmured  a  man 
lying  near  me.  "  He's  locoed  worse 'n 
ever.  Scare  did  it,  I  reckon."  It  cer- 
tainly did  seem  so,  for  Specs  fitted  the 
pot  carefully  over  his  head,  took  it  off 
and  looked  it  over,  then  tried  it  on 
again.  No  one  cared  to  interfere  with 
him.  We  watched  him  with  some  curi- 
osity as  to  what  he  intended  doing. 

The  kettle  evidently  wouldn't  do  for 
a  helmet,  if  that  was  his  idea,  for  he 
put  it  down.  Then  he  selected  two 
large  sticks  of  cotton  wood  from  a  pile 
of  drift  that  had  been  collected  for 
fuel,  and  laid  them  parallel  to  each 
other,  a  foot  apart.  Inverting  the  ket- 
tle, he  placed  it  on  top  of  the  sticks, 
and  bound  the  whole  together  with 
wire  from  a  broken  hay-bale.  Lifting 
the  contrivance  on  to  one  end,  he  stuck 
his  head  in  the  kettle,  so  that  the  logs 
rested  one  on  each  shoulder.  Then  he 
started  in  a  shambling  run  for  the 
river,  down  the  gully,  twenty  yards 
away,  and  had  reached  it  before  anyone 
realized  what  he  was  trying  to  do.  We 
tried  to  stop  him,  but  it  was  too  late. 
"  Come  back,  you  fool,"  some  one 
shouted.  "  That  kittle  won't  turn  no 
rifle-ball." 

The  water,  sheltered  by  the  jaws  of 
the  little  canon,  made  at  this  point  a 
pool  free  from  current.  Wading  out 
chest-deep  Specs  lowered  his  shoulders 
until  the  logs  floated,  then  struck  out 
for  the  swirling  stream  beyond.  At 
least  we  supposed  he  did,  for  the  brass 
pot  moved  in  that  direction,  but  we 
could  see  nothing  of  the  man  under- 
neath. The  armored  cruiser,  which  had 
been  shaded  by  the  rocky  wall,  jerked 
its  way  beyond  the  shadow  into  the 
blazing  sunshine,  which  made  the 
bright  metal  glow  like  a  flame.  There 
was  a  yell  from  above ;  the  Indians 
had  seen  it.  Two  or  three  rifle -balls 
splashed  in  the  water  close  by,  and  one 
went  fairly  through,  for  we  could  see 
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the  rough  edges  made  by  the  bullet  as 
it  came  out. 

Another  grooved  the  side  of  the  pot 
and  went  singing  away,  as  a  glanced 
bullet  will.  Then  the  current  caught 
the  logs,  sweeping  them  downward  out 
of  sight. 

The  firing  still  continued,  and  the 
sheriff  called  us  back  to  the  walls. 
"Them  reds  might  go  ehasin'  that 
man-o'-wah,  an'  then  we  kin  get  a  couple 
of  'em,  as  like  as  not,"  he  explained. 

No  Indian  came  in  sight,  however, 
and  the  firing  died  gradually  away. 

We  could  do  nothing  now  but  wait, 
whatever  Specs's  fate  might  be  ;  but 
everything  depended  on  his  escape, 
and  his  chance  of  having  succeeded 
was,  naturally,  our  one  topic  for  dis- 
cussion. He  had  eleven  miles  to  drift 
down  the  river,  for  it  would  have  been 
madness  for  him  to  try  and  land  on  the 
opposite  bank  until  he  had  got  beyond 
the  stretch  where  the  Indians  would 
dare  follow  him. 

At  least  eight  of  these  miles  would 
probably  be  under  fire,  and  then  he 
might  capsize,  drown,  or  a  hundred 
other  things  could  happen.  It  hardly 
seemed  possible  that  he  could  live 
through  it.  "You  cyan't  tell,  though," 
said  Barton.  "  Them  Indians  cyan't 
tell  jus'  wheah  his  haid  is,  undah  that 
kettle.  It'll  lead  'em  to  fiah  too  high, 
mos'ly.  Then  they  cyan't  tell  when  it's 
theah,  fob  Specs  '11  prawb'ly  keep  it 
undah  watah  all  he  kin.  They  ain't  no 
reason  why  he  should  steeah  himself 
'gains'  nothin'  else.  It  ain't  a  very 
gaudy  show,  maybe  ;  but  it's  a  chance." 

With  this  we  had  to  content  our- 
selves. Our  hope  rose  and  fell  and 
rose  again  as  the  sun  travelled  slowly 
across  the  sky,  and  we  lay  parching  in 
the  little  shade  which  the  wall  could 
afford  us. 

Six  hours  passed  by.  Seven.  Sud- 
denly Mrs.  Brainard  rose  and  held  up 
her  hand.  "  Hear  that  ?  "  she  said,  af- 
ter a  pause.  We  had  heard  nothing, 
and  said  so,  but  she  made  an  impatient 
signal  that  we  should  be  still,  and  we 
listened  once  more.  Two  or  three 
shots,  faint  in  the  distance,  came  over 
the  desert,  followed  by  the  ghost  of  a 
cheer.  Then  the  man  on  guard  threw 
up  his   hat   and  yelled ;  a  louder  cheer 


answered  him,  and  in  a  few  moments 
more  our  reinforcements  emerged  from 
the  dust  they  made,  and  were  with  us. 

The  Indians  were  gone,  they  said. 
Not  a  shot  had  been  fired  except  to  let 
us  know  that  help  was  at  hand. 

The  smouldering  fires,  passed  on  the 
way,  showed  that  those  who  had  camped 
there  had  not  long  been  gone.  They 
would  not  return,  probably,  but  it  was 
best  to  take  no  chances,  and  get  as  soon 
as  possible  to  the  camp.  There  was  no 
disposition  to  linger.  In  an  amazingly 
short  time  the  horses  were  harnessed 
or  saddled,  and  the  wagon  was  creak- 
ing down  the  sandy  road  with  its  double 
escort.  Now,  in  answer  to  our  many 
questions  we  heard  the  account  of 
Specs's  adventures,  as  known  to  the 
lower  camp.  There  was  not  much  to 
tell 

Their  attention  had  been  attracted 
by  some  distant  firing,  and  some  Ind- 
ians were  seen,  but  far  out  of  range. 
Then,  around  a  bend,  the  kettle  had 
hove  in  sight.  "  We  couldn't  make  out 
what  'twere,  first  off,"  said  my  infor- 
mant. 

"T'was  all  banged  woppy-jawed  by 
them  balls.  Holes  like  one  er  them 
tin  sieves  an'  then  three  or  four  holes 
knocked  into  one.  We  was  kinder  un- 
easy 'bout  you  fellers  up  there,  because 
we  heard  that  the  Brainard  outfit  had 
gone  up  Santos  Nifios  way,  an'  we  didn't 
know  where  you'd  got  to  in  chasin'  it. 
When  we  saw  that  brass  olla,  we  thought 
maybe  there  was  a  message  in  it  It 
come  down  an'  grounded  on  a  bar,  in 
about  two  foot  of  water. 

"  I  rode  in  an'  roped  it  an'  dragged  it 
out.  I  was  ashore,  an'  it  was  in  shaller 
water,  an'  I  was  snakin'  it  out  pretty 
swift,  when  somebody  yelled  for  me  to 
go  easy. 

"When  I  looked  around,  there  was 
Specs's  legs  a-tailin'  out  behind.  The 
bail  of  the  kettle  was  hangin'  down,  and 
he'd  got  it  unlet  his  arms.  He  looked 
as  if  he'd  gone  up  for  sure,  but  there 
wasn't  arv  scratch  on  him  an'  he  hadn't 

■ 

taken  in  no  water.  Jus'  dead  rattled, 
I  reckon.  After  a  while  he  jerked  them 
long  arms  and  legs  some,  an'  come  to  a 
little.  He  tried  to  speak  his  piece,  an' 
after  awhile  we  savvied.  He  kinder 
coughed  it  out,  shakin'  all  over  between 
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whiles.  We  left  some  women  pumpin' 
whiskey  down  him,  an'  lit  out  up  the 
creek. 

"Say,  who'd  a  thought  that  galoot 
had  so  much  sand  ?  His  stock's  up,  jus' 
now,  you  betcher  boots.     Boomin'." 

While  the  story  was  being  told  to 
me,  several  of  the  men  had  brought 
their  horses  close  alongside,  so  that 
they  could  listen,  and  down  the  line  I 
could  see  that  there  were  other  knots 
of  our  people  giving  close  attention, 
each  to  its  narrator. 

Public  opinion  had  changed,  concern- 
ing Specs,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as 
to  that.  From  good-natured  contempt 
it  had,  naturally  enough,  swung  to  the 
opposite  extreme.  Specs's  name  was  one 
which  had  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
This  was  made  plain  when  Sam  crawled 
into  the  wagon  to  bask  in  the  smiles  of 
his  innamorata,  for  by  common  consent 
he  was  sternly  haled  forth.  Specs  was 
not  there,  and  in  his  absence  no  unfair 
advantage  of  him  should  be  taken. 

The  camp  was  much  changed  since 
we  had  left  it,  a  few  hours  before. 
There  were  fewer  people  there,  and 
many  wagon-tracks  led  through  gaps 
in  the  sand-bag  barricade.  Those  who 
remained  were,  for  the  most  part,  mak- 
ing preparations  to  leave,  for  the  alarm 
was  over. 

By  the  side  of  the  road  taken  by  our 
party,  under  a  thatched  horse-shelter, 


stood  Specs,  tying  the  ends  of  a  ban- 
danna handkerchief,  which  wrapped  a 
small  bundle.  Several  people  were 
speaking  to  him  earnestly,  but  his  back 
was  toward  them,  and  he  returned  no 
answer.  An  elderly  man  stepped  out 
and  hailed  the  wagon,  which  had  nearly 
lumbered  past.  As  it  stopped,  he  went 
to  where  the  girl  was  sitting,  and  held 
out  his  hand  as  though  to  help  her  to 
alight.  "  Thought  maybe  you'd  want 
to  thank  him  fer  what  he  done,"  said 
he,  as  she  hesitated.  Every  one  stood 
gravely  regarding  her  as,  accepting 
the  proffered  aid,  she  bounced  to  the 
ground.     Specs  had  turned. 

Picking  up  his  bundle,  he  drew  a 
long  breath  and  stepped  quickly  to 
where  she  stood.  "  T'want  nothin',"  he 
said.  "I  wanted  ter  do  it  an'  I  done 
it."  He  stopped  for  a  moment,  then 
added,  "  I  done  it  fer  you."  He  held 
out  his  hand,  but  before  she  could  take 
it,  drew  it  back,  turned  and  walked 
rapidly  away,  westward,  down  the  old 
Government  trail.  No  one  spoke  or 
tried  to  stop  him.  His  road  led  over  a 
little  rise,  and  as  he  reached  the  top, 
his  awkward  figure  stood  in  black  relief 
against  the  setting  sun,  then  dropped, 
step  by  step,  out  of  sight  on  the  other 
side. 

Drawing  herself  up,  the  girl  turned 
to  Sam.  "  He  never  did  have  no  man- 
ners," she  said. 
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"  T  T  seems  an  extreme  means." 

Mrs.  Cannon  withdrew  her  eyes 

•*■  from  contemplation  of  the  ocean 
that  rolled  in  at  the  foot  of  the  lawn 
and  turned  them  slowly  on  the  speaker. 

"  From  what  you  say  it  is  a  case 
that  calls  for  extreme  means." 

"I  did  not  intend  to  alarm  you  un- 
necessarily." 

"Any  mother  would  be  alarmed,  I 
am  sure." 

She  leaned  her  dark  head  against 
the  red  cushion  of  the  piazza  chair  as 
she  spoke,  and  met  his  troubled  look 
with  one  of  mingled  resolution  and  de- 
fiance. 

"  It  is  useless  to  talk  about  my  influ- 
ence over  him,"  she  went  on,  quickly. 
"  Of  course  I  know,  I  hope  I  have  had 
influence  in  making  him  what  he  is — 
but  he  is  a  man  now.  You  cannot  ex- 
pect me,  Randolph,  to  ask  him  to  give 
up  caring  for  this  girl  as  a  sacrifice  to 


his  feeling  for  me  ;  that  would  put  me 
in  the  wrong  in  the  beginning." 

The  man  made  no  immediate  reply. 
He  sat,  a  genially  dignified  figure  in 
his  severe  morning  clothes,  his  gaze 
fixed  abstractedly  on  a  sail  dipping 
against  the  distant  blue  of  the  horizon. 

"  You  must  not  magnify  this,  Bertha," 
he  said,  cheerfully,  at  last.  "Infatua- 
tion in  a  boy  of  twenty-one  for  a  girl 
of  her  type  is  one  of  the  commonest 
things.  The  chances  are  ten  to  one 
that  he  will  come  out  of  it  without 
having  committed  himself  ;  it  was  just 
that  tenth  chance  I  wanted  to  guard 
against  in  Hamilton's  case." 

Mrs.  Cannon  shook  her  head,  unde- 
ceived by  the  sudden  confidence  of  his 
tone. 

"  Don't  try  to  encourage  me  with 
generalities,"  she  said.  "  How  are  we 
to  know  that  he  will  not  commit  him- 
self to-day.     You  say  that  he  is  con- 


She   leaned  forward, 
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stantly  seen  with  her — that  people  are 
wondering  if  it  will  come  to  anything." 

"That   Ida   Jewett    says   people  are 
wondering,"  he  corrected  her. 

"After  all,  if  she  were  some  girl  of 
obscure  respectability  whom  he  had 
glorified,  I  should  not  mind  so  much," 
she  continued  ;  "  but  what  is  hardest  to 
endure  is  that  he  can  be  blind  to  Miss 
McDonnell's  posing.  I  should  have 
thought  he  would  be  the  first  to  see 
how  different  she  is 
from  the  girls  with 
whom  he  has  been 
brought  up." 

"  That  is  just  it, 
my  dear  Bertha  — 
the  novelty." 

"It  is  true,"  she 
admitted,  fairly, 
"the  girl  may  have 
attractive  qualities 
under  her  ordinary 
manners ;  but  that 
is  just  the  point. 
Even  if  I  go  to  Ham- 
ilton, as  you  sug- 
gest, there  is  noth- 
ing I  can  say  to  him 
save,  '  I  hear  you  are 
attentive  to  a  girl 
who  is  not  quite 
well-bred.'  And  he 
will  reply,  with  per- 
fect justice,  that  I 
do  not  know  her 
and  am  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  judge." 

She  leaned  for- 
ward in  her  earnest- 
ness, her  slender 
hands  with   their 

fine  jewels  clasping  the   arms   of   the 
chair. 

"  I  have  always  dreaded  appearing  to 
make  an  affectation  of  it,"  she  said,  a 
little  tremulously,  "  but  you  know, 
Randolph,  that  in  spite  of  all  my  other 
interests,  my  real  life  has  centred  in 
Hamilton  always.  It  has  seemed  to  me 
lately  that  he  had  grown  up  to  be  all  I 
could  desire  in  so  many  ways — and  now, 
if  his  first  act  of  independence  should 
be  to  throw  himself  away  in  such  a  mar- 
riage— oh,  I  cannot,  cannot  bear  it." 

She  covered  her  eyes  for  a  moment, 
turning   her   head    away  ;    and    he    re- 


Resting  her  hands  on  the  p 
to  sea. 


mained  silent  from  a  man's  awkward- 
ness at  sight  of  tears.  It  was  years 
since  he  had  seen  her  other  than  the 
distinguished,  self-possessed  woman  of 
the  world.  He  felt  suddenly  carried 
back  to  the  time  when,  a  charming,  am- 
bitious girl,  she  had  married  his  jovial 
friend  and  he  had  stood  helplessly  by 
watching  her,  at  first  unsatisfied,  finally 
disillusioned  and  suffering.  He  made 
a  motion  now  as  if  to  touch  one  of  her 

hands,  and  then 
checked  himself  ab- 
ruptly ;  the  color 
rose  in  his  smooth- 
shaven  face. 

"  You  must  not 
take  it  so  hard,"  he 
faltered. 

"  I  suppose,"  she 
protested,  "if  I  had 
brought  him  up  to 
obey  my  wishes  un- 
questioningly,  I 
might  be  able  to 
speak  to  him  now 
as  you  wish.  But 
always,  ever  since 
he  was  a  baby,  I 
have  tried  to  make 
him  see  the  reason 
of  things  ;  I  have 
wanted  him  to  think 
out  for  himself  what 
was  right  and  what 
was  wrong.  I  have 
never  believed  that 
a  child  should  con- 
sider his  parents  in- 
fallible—  it  doesn't 
seem  reasonable. 
What  I  have  want- 
ed is  that  Hamilton  should  understand 
that  he  and  I  are  under  the  same  laws 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  that  I  am 
his  superior  only  in  experience.  I  al- 
ways left  him  perfectly  free  at  college, 
and  I  think  he  came  through  with  as 
few  things  to  regret  as  most  boys.  Of 
course  I  am  glad  to  think  that  my 
opinion  strengthened  his  good  resolu- 
tions." 

"  You  need  not  justify  yourself,"  he 
said,  "he  is  a  straightforward  and 
honorable  fellow,  and  his  mind  works 
as  clearly  as  a  man's  on  most  points. 
He  is  like  the  men  of  your  family." 
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"Do  you  think 
so  ?  "  she  exclaimed, 
eagerly,  and  then 
flushed,  annoyed  at 
having  betrayed  her 
dread  of  another  in- 
heritance. 

"All  that  you 
have  said  confirms 
me  in  my  first  judg- 
ment," she  hastened 
to  divert  him. 

"Without  replying 
he  rose  and  took  up 
his  hat  and  stick, 
which  were  lying  on 
the  wicker  divan 
near  by. 

"Then  I  am 
afraid  I  have  only 
made  a  bad  matter 
worse,"  he  said, 
frankly  ;  "  but  at  all 
events  the  time  has 
passed  for  imposing 
my  guardian's  au- 
thority, if  I  ever  had 
any." 

"  You  are  always 
most   kind,   most 

good."  She  extended  her  hand  without 
rising.  "If  I  find  that  you  can  help 
me,  I  will  send  for  you  ;  and  if  I  fail  I 
will  admit  that  you  told  me  so." 

When  the  last  sounds  of  the  buck- 
board  wheels  on  the  gravel  drive  had 
ceased,  she  stood  up,  and  resting  her 
hands  on  the  piazza-rail,  gazed  wistfully 
out  to  sea.  Presently  she  turned,  and 
stepping  with  an  air  of  intention,  en- 
tered the  house. 

In  the  hall  the  butler  was  able  to 
tell  her  that  Mr.  Cannon  was  reading 
in  the  billiard-room.  The  young  man, 
absorbed  in  his  newspaper,  did  not  see 
her  until  she  spoke  ;  then  he  hastily 
removed  his  feet  from  the  opposite 
chair  and  straightened  out  of  his 
lounging  position.  Mrs.  Cannon,  going 
over,  sat  down  on  the  window- seat  be- 
side him. 

The  resemblance  between  them,  with- 
out being  physically  striking,  was  real. 
Although  he  had  not  fully  outgrown 
the  easy  slouch  which  stands  young  fel- 
lows in  place  of  entire  self-possession, 
there  was    much  of  his  mother's    free 


He   hastily  removed  his  feet  from  the  opposite  chair  and  straightened  out  of  his  lounging 

position. 


and  simple  poise  about  him.  His  lean, 
muscular  figure  betokened  plenty  of 
vigor ;  his  face  was  open  and  frank. 
He  wore  his  dark  and  shining  hair 
parted  in  the  middle  over  his  high  fore- 
head ;  and  prominent  cheek-bones  and 
a  somewhat  long  chin  added  to  the 
extreme  masculinity  of  his  expression. 

"Jackson  said  that  Mr.  Tan  Aides 
was  with  you,"  he  remarked,  as  she 
settled  some  cushions  behind  her.  "  I 
thought  that  I  wouldn't  intrude." 

"I  didn't  send  for  you,"  she  ex- 
plained, "  because  we  were  talking 
about  you." 

"Such  a  new  subject  for  you  two," 
he  laughed. 

"But  this  time  it  was  business." 

He  sobered  at  once,  becoming  boy- 
ishly eager. 

"  You  mean  about  the  railroading  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  You  told  him  that  I  wish 
to  go  into  it." 

She  leaned  forward  and  laid  her 
hand  gently  on  his  arm ;  the  action 
was  full  of  sympathy. 

"  I  told  him  everything,"  she  replied, 
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"  and  he  thinks  it  an  excellent  choice 
for  you.  He  said  at  once  that  he 
would  be  glad  to  put  you  in  the  -way 
of  something  on  his  own  road,  provid- 
ed you  were  wilhng  to  begin  at  the 
beginning." 

The  young  man  raised  his  eyebrows 
with  an  exaggerated  gesture  of  dissent. 

"  I  know  what  Van  Alden's  beginning 
means,"  he  said.     "  Overalls." 

"If  you  do  not  care  to  take  it,  I 
will  make  your  allowance  sufficient," 
she  replied,  quickly.  Her  tone  was 
studiously  careless,  but  a  gleam  of 
anxiety  betrayed  itself  in  her  eyes. 

He  sat  silent  for  a  few  moments 
after  she  had  sjDoken,  idly  pulling  the 
wool  on  the  back  of  the  poodle  which 
had  wandered  up. 

"  You  are  awfully  good,  mother,"  he 
said,  finally,  rousing  himself ;  "  but  of 
course  there  isn't  any  question  of  my 
not  taking  this  chance.  I  am  in  luck 
to  get  it,  and  I  want  to  begin  at  the 
beginning  and  show  what  stuff  I'm 
made  of,  if  I  can.  Only  I  was  think- 
ing— "  he  paused  and  glanced  up  at 
her  in  awkward  confusion.  Suddenly 
his  face  became  suffused  with  a  tender 
pink  that  even  the  summer  tan  did  not 
hide.  "I  was  thinking  that  perhaps 
I  had  better  say  now  that,  if — if  I 
should  ever  have  a  family,  then  I  should 
be  grateful  for  your  generosity." 

The  last  words  were  blurted  out 
bashfully,  with  averted  eyes,  or  he  must 
have  seen  her  start  of  dismay.  In  his 
embarrassment,  however,  he  did  not 
even  notice  the  long  pause  following, 
or  that  once  or  twice  she  opened  her 
lips  as  if  to  speak  and  then  closed 
them  again. 

"  I  hope  that  I  may  always  have 
plenty  for  us  all,"  she  said,  at  last, 
rising.  "  We  will  talk  of  this  again 
soon." 

As  she  passed  swiftly  up  the  curving 
staircase  out  of  his  sight,  she  was  con- 
scious that  her  hands  had  grown  very 
cold  and  that  her  lips  were  trembling." 

"It  is  worse  than  I  had  thought," 
she  whispered  to  herself. 

Late  that  afternoon  Mrs.  Cannon 
came  down  for  her  drive,  smiling,  and 
looking  younger  than  ever  in  her  light 
costume.     She  made  a  pretty  show  of 


pleasure  at  the  sight  of  her  son,  who 
stood  at  the  top  of  the  piazza  -  steps 
carefully  inspecting  the  horses. 

"  You  will  come  with  me  ? "  she 
asked.  "Do,  the  truth  is  I  want  to 
consult  with  you."  "It  is  about  the 
people  we  are  to  have  next  week,"  she 
explained,  when  he  had  accepted  her  in- 


As  the  girl  wavered  for  an   instant  on  the  threshold. — 
Page  602. 


vitation  and  they  were  rolling  over  the 
raked  gravel  out  to  the  dusty  highroad. 
"  I  cannot  remember  whether  I  told  you 
that  Anna  Phelps  is  coming  or  not. 
Her  mother  is  abroad,  you  know,  and 
she  is  staying  at  Marion  with  her  grand- 
mother, so  I  thought  a  few  days  of  Nar- 
ragansett  would  break  the  monotony. 
Then  there  is  your  friend  Lauriston,  and 
even  if  we  keep  it  &partie  carree  we  seem 
to  be  a  girl  short.  Can't  you  suggest 
someone  ?  "  "  It  is  the  Sunday  I  want 
most  to  provide  for,"  she  resumed,  as  he 
hesitated.  "It  is  hardly  worth  while 
getting  anyone  from  a  distance  for  so 
short  a  time,  but  if  you  could  think  of 
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some  nice  girl  who  is  staving  at  the 
Pier,  whom  we  could  ask  down — you 
see  I  have  been  about  so  little  this  year 
that  I  have  lost  track  of  who  is  here." 

She  paused  and  looked  at  the  young 
man  expectantly.  He  appeared  to  be 
turning  over  what  she  had  said  in  his 
mind. 

"  There  is  one  girl,"  he  volunteered, 
presently.  "  A  Miss  McDonnell — but 
you  do  not  know  her  people."  He 
colored  in  spite  of  his  effort  to  look 
unconscious. 

"Miss  McDonnell?"  She  repeated 
the  name  with  just  the  shade  of  vague 
interest  which  the  conversation  de- 
manded. " I  think  that  I  have  seen 
you  with  her  at  the  Casino.  A  rather 
conspicuous  blonde  ?  Well,  if  you  are 
sure  that  she  will  be  the  right  person, 
why  shouldn't  I  call  on  her  mother — she 
has  a  mother,  I  sivppose.  We  might 
go  to-day,  and  then  I  could  send  the 
invitation  in  the  morning." 

"  They  are  staying  at  the House," 

he  demurred.     She  fancied  that  he  al- 


ready regretted  the  impulse  to  which 
he  had  given  way. 

"If  you  will  tell  James  the  di- 
rection," she  said,  "there  will  be  just 
time." 

On  the  evening  that  followed  the  as- 
sembling of  her  little  house  party,  Mrs. 
Cannon's  guests  were,  with  one  excep- 
tion, gathered  in  the  reception-room  a 
prompt  five  minutes  before  her  dinner- 
hour.  Anna  Phelps,  who  had  travelled 
down  from  Boston  since  noon,  stood 
slender  and  cool  in  her  white  gown, 
talking  to  Lauriston.  Soft  wisps  of 
light,  uncurled  hair  fell  carelessly  about 
her  serene  face,  and  the  delicate  pink 
rose  and  fell  in  her  cheeks  as  she  lis- 
tened and  respouded.  Mrs.  Cannon,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  chatted 
pleasantly  of  the  season's  topics  to  a 
third  man  who  had  been  asked  for  the 
evening,  and  Hamilton,  included  in 
neither  conversation,  turned  his  eyes 
restlessly  back  and  forth  between  the 
clock  and  his  mother.  It  was  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  past  the  appointed  time 


Mrs.  Cannon,  smilingly  attentive,  saw   the  faintest  shadow  of  annoyance  gather  on   her  son's  face. —  Page  603. 
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The  girl   monopolized  the  piano. — Page  603. 


when  his  anxious  ear  caught  the  first 
rustle  of  silk,  but  in  an  instant  Mrs. 
Cannon  had  heard  it  too,  and,  advanc- 
ing, prepared  to  meet  the  new-comer. 

As  the  girl  wavered  for  an  instant  on 
the  threshold,  the  room  seemed  sud- 
denly to  have  become  very  full.  It 
was  not  so  much  her  size,  perhaps,  as 
the  strikingly  artificial  proportions  of 
her  figure — the  wide  hips  and  shoul- 
ders, the  painfully  belted-in  waist — her 
whole  aggressive  carriage,  which  jarred 
so  rudely  on  the  quiet  harmony  of  the 
company.  As  Mrs.  Cannon  held  her 
hand  while  she  went  through  with  the 
brief  introduction,  the  girl  stared  curi- 
ously. Her  eyes  wTere  blue  and  natur- 
ally prominent,  with  arched  eyebrows. 
The  lovely  curling  of  her  golden  hair 
lost  from  being  twisted  into  an  elabo- 
rate form,  and  the  red  lips,  of  her  small 
mouth  puckered  in  what  seemed  an 
habitual  expression  of  discontent.  She 
had  no  opportunity  to  do  more  than 
bow  generally  before  dinner  was  an- 
nounced. 

At  the   table  it  was  evident  to   the 


elder  woman's  alert  observation  that 
the  girl  was  quite  unaccustomed  to  the 
quiet  elegance  of  all  the  appointments. 
She  sat  rather  rigidly  in  her  chair  with 
her  elbows  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  Mrs. 
Cannon  detected  a  furtive  glance  in  her 
direction  before  she  ventured  to  take 
up  the  oyster -fork  beside  her  plate. 
After  a  few  moments,  however,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  novelty  of  her 
position  stimulated  instead  of  awing 
her.  She  broke  into  the  conversation 
with  nervous  volubility. 

"I  hope  I  didn't  keep  your  dinner 
standing  very  long,"  she  said,  address- 
ing Mrs.  Cannon ;  she  spoke  very 
quickly  and  clipped  her  words  at  the 
ends.  "  The  truth  is,  it  was  the  fault 
of  my  new  maid.  Parja  brought  her  up 
from  New  York  night  before  last,  and  I 
guess  we  haven't  got  used  to  each  other 
yet.  She  has  the  best  recommendation, 
though,  from  one  of  the  first  families, 
but  somehow  she  doesn't  seem  to  suit 
me.  Now,  to-night  the  more  I  hurried 
her  the  slower  she  got." 

"  Oh,  they  are  all  the  people  we  live 
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with,"  Anna  Phelps  agreed,  pleasantly, 
across  the  table. 

"  Well,  I  say  a  servant  should  know 
her  place,"  persisted  the  other  girl,  "and 
if  she  doesn't  know  it  she's  got  to  be 
taught.  As  my  father  says,  if  you  pay 
your  money  for  their  time  it's  yours. 
Now,  next  year  at  home  I  want  to  have 
a  butler  and  a  buttons  both,  and  mother 
says  they'll  fight,  but  I  say  they  won't  if 
they  are  only  brought  to  terms  in  the 
first  place." 

"  Oh,  certainly,"  acquiesced  Miss 
Phelps.  She  carefully  refrained  from 
meeting  her  hostess's  glance,  but  her 
expression  betrayed  vague  dismay. 

Mrs.  Cannon,  smilingly  attentive,  saw 
the  faintest  shadow  of  annoyance  gather 
on  her  son's  face  as  he  hastened  to 
divert  Miss  McDonnell's  attention  into 
a  less  conspicuous  conversation  with 
himself.  In  that  moment  the  memory 
of  Van  Alden  and  his  -warning  came  to 
her,  and  the  pulses  in  her  body  seemed 
to  stop  for  an  instant,  as  she  realized 
in  this  first  signal  of  success  the  extent 
of  the  risk  she  had  taken. 

During  the  three  days  that  followed 
Mrs.  Cannon  used  every  occasion  as  an 
opportunity  to  give  Miss  McDonnell 
precedence.  At  her  hostess's  request 
the  girl  monopolized  the  piano,  her  un- 
trained voice  filling  the  room  with  its 
loud,  throaty  notes.  She  chose  popular 
airs,  sung  with  a  generous  accompani- 
ment of  the  loud  pedal,  until  young 
Cannon,  wTho  had  heard  the  best  music 
from  his  early  childhood,  began  to  won- 
der irritably  what  could  induce  his 
mother  to  renew  the  invitation  every 
evening.  On  their  drives  and  excur- 
sions, too,  she  was  always  placed  by 
his  side,  and  her  shal- 
low, constantly  recur- 
ring laugh  came  after 
awThile  to  fill  his  ears 
with  no  effect  save  that 
of  weariness. 

Mrs.  Cannon,  unable 
to  trust  the  reassur- 
ance of  her  son's  man- 
ner, had  brought  the 
young  people  out  on 
the  piazza  to  spend 
their  last  evening. 
Now  that  the  game 
seemed    so    nearly    at 


an  end,  she  was  seized  with  a  sudden, 
wretched  uncertainty.  What  if  Hamil- 
ton's apparent  moodiness,  as  he  lounged 
against  the  railing,  was  in  reality  some 
deeper  feeling.  Young  Lauriston  and 
Anna  Phelps  had  drawn  somewhat 
apart,  and  the  low  murmur  of  their 
voices  reached  the  others  without  mean- 
ing. Mrs.  Cannon,  as  she  glanced  from 
her  son  to  Miss  McDonnell,  showily 
pretty,  with  the  moonlight  streaming 
on  her  white  shoulders,  felt  a  sudden 
desire  to  act — to  end  her  uncertainty 
in  one  way  or  the  other  at  once. 
She  turned  to  her  son  : 
"Have  you  shown  Miss  McDonnell 
our  Spouting  Pock?"  she  said.  "It 
ought  to  be  fine  to-night." 

Hamilton  roused  himself  with  some- 
thing like  a  shake. 

"  Will  you  come?  "  he  said  ;  and  his 
mother  could  not  help  being  sure  of 
the  indifference  of  his  tone. 

The  young  couple  went  down  the 
steps  and  across  the  lawn.  As  soon  as 
they  were  fairly  away  from  the  house, 
the  girl  dropped  her  assumed  air  and 
spoke  out  quite  naturally. 

"  There  !  "  she  said,  "  this  is  the  first 
time  I've  seen  you  alone  since  I  came. 
Now,  for  goodness  sake,  do  tell  me 
what  is  the  matter  with  you  to-day ; 
are  you  mad?" 

"  Mad  ?     Vexed,  do  you  mean  ?     No." 

"  Then  what  makes  you  so  different  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  know  that  I  was  different." 

In  spite   of  himself   he    sounded  curt. 

"  There    is    the    Spouting    Kock,"   he 

hastened  to  add. 

"  You  are  different,"  she  averred,  dis- 
regarding his  interruption.  "You 
know  that  you  are  different." 

Hamilton  had  halted 
and  was  standing  with 
his  figure  turned  part- 
ly awrav  from  her. 

"Am  I?"  he  replied, 
carelessly.  "You ought 
to  see  the  Rock  on  a 
windy  day  ;  then  it  is 
really  worth  while." 

The  girl's  face  flamed 
up.  "  I  knew  you  were 
mad,"  she  declared. 

"No,  I  assure  you  I 
am  not." 

His    calm    civility 


He  pondered  over  it  a  good  ten  minutes. — Page  604 
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AN  AMERICAN  MOTHER. 


seemed  to  confuse  her.  She  faced  about 
with  a  quick  gesture. 

"Let's  go  back,"  she  said,  shortly. 

He  fancied,  with  impatient  shame, 
that  there  were  tears  of  mortification  in 
her  voice.  It  crossed  his  mind  that 
his  mother  had  really  made  a  mistake 
in  encouraging  her  by  an  invitation  to 
the  house. 

When  Van  Alden  received  a  note 
from  Mrs.  Cannon  on  the  following 
morning,  he  pondered  over  it  a  good 
ten  minutes  in  irritated  perplexity.  It 
was  like  a  woman,  he  asserted  testily, 
to  throw  out  mysterious  hints  over 
nothing  ;  but  although  he  was  bound  to 
a  stag  dinner  that  evening,  it  did  not 
prevent  his  replying  by  the  messenger 
that  it  would  give  him  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  dine  with  her.  Then  he 
went  into  the  library  and  wrote  a  paci- 
fying letter  to  his  host,  in  which  the 
demands  of  family  friends  who  were  in 
deep  trouble  stood  out  convincingly. 

He  was  not,  therefore,  wholly  pre- 
pared    for    the    quiet    self-satisfaction 


with  which  his  hostess  came  down  to 
meet  him. 

"You  have  something  to  tell  me?'* 
he  asked. 

"Better  than  that,"  she  replied,  her 
eyes  shining ;  "  I  have  nothing  to  tell 
you." 

That  night,  when  she  had  left  the  two 
men  over  their  cigars,  the  talk  came 
back  naturally  to  Hamilton's  pros- 
pects. 

"The  place  is  ready  for  you  when- 
ever you  care  to  go,"  said  the  elder 
man. 

"And  I  should  like  to  go  at  once," 
Hamilton  cried.  He  stretched  out  his 
arms  as  if  the  future  were  something 
he  would  pick  up  bodily. 

"Van  Alden  regarded  him  with  a  flush 
of  admiration. 

"I  wonder  if  you  half  appreciate 
your  mother,"  he  said,  impulsively. 

"I  have  always  thought  I  did,  sir." 

"  Thought !  Oh,  my  dear  boy,  when 
you  are  forty  and  look  back  you  will 
know." 


When   she  had   left  the  two   men  over  their  cigars. 


Ruminations  After  the  Accident. 
Lamp-light   effect   produced   in   darkened   studio   by    the   aid   of   shaded   calcium. 


THE   CAMERA  AND   THE   COMEDY 


By  Alexander  Black 

With  Illustrations  from    'A  Capital  Courtship" 


Only  the  practitioner  in  photography 
can  fully  feel  the  privileges  of  the  me- 
dium, nor  can  any  appreciate  so  keenly 
as  he  its  hard  limitations.  In  making 
my  "picture  plays  "*I  haye  had  some 
opportunities  not  hitherto  afforded  for 
touching  its  boundaries. 

As  an  experiment  in  pictorial  story- 
telling these  "  plays  "  have  taxed  both 
the  artistic  and  the  scientific  resources 
of  photography  ;  for  while  the  process 
of  reproducing  the  studio  scenes  rep- 
resenting the  in-door  incidents  of  the 
story  has  constituted  simply  a  partner- 
ship between  an  art  and  a  science,  the 
out-door  scenes  represent  a  far  less 
easily  defined  union  of  these  elements, 
since  every  privilege  by  which  the  pho- 
tographer may  color  his  work,  and  thus 
giye  it  qualities  of  art,  is  here  to  be 
used  by  him  and  cannot  yeiy  well  be 
separated  from  him.  The  selection  of 
point  of  yiew  must  be  left  with  him. 
for  reasons  directly  connected  with  his 
knowledge  of  photographable  qualities 
in  light,  atmosphere,  etc.;  and  these 
considerations,   to  a  degree   that   does 


•  "  Miss  Jerry."  the  first  picture  play,  brought  out  in 
1894,  was  described  in  Scribxer's  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember, 1S9.">.  Mr.  Black's  second  camera  comedy,  "A 
Capital  Courtship,"  was  first  produced  in  April  of  the 
present  year. 
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"  Miss  Jerry's"   Entrance. 
Fragment  of  Reception    Seen*   containing   large   numbtr   of  figure*. 
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The   Interrupted   Whist  Party. 
Showing   use   of  dramatic   composition   in    opening   scene  ;   gas-light   effect   produced   by   exclusion   of  side   light. 


not  enter  studio  work,  must  govern 
also  his  method  of  developing  the  im- 
age. 

Indeed,  so  far  as  the  "  picture  play  " 
is  concerned,  I  find  it  hard  to  fancy  the 
elements  of  the  text,  the  stage  manage- 
ment (that  is,  the  purely  dramatic  ele- 
ment), the  artistic  work  (so  far  as  this 
might  be  separable  from  the  dramatic 
element),  and  the  pure  photography  as 
being  represented  each  by  a  different 
person.  Certainly  my  own  attempt  to 
be  all  of  these  at  the  same  time  has 
given  to  me  a  capacity  for  sympathy 
toward  each  member  of  such  a  combi- 
nation, should  it  ever  be  harmoniously 
formed. 

The  telling  of  a  story  with  living 
people  has  an  inevitable  likeness  to  the 
drama ;  enough,  perhaps,  to  justify  the 
whim  of  the  name  "picture  play." 
And  it  is  true  that  many  of  the  general 
principles  of  the  drama  apply  with 
equal  force  to  this  form  of  story-telling. 
Yet  because  the  story  is  recorded  by 
the  camera,  and  because  it  finally  is 
projected  in  a  series  of  pictures,  how- 
ever rapid  in  their  succession,  the  story- 
telling method   of  the  picture  play  is 


distinct  in  itself,  with  privileges  and 
with  limitations  peculiar  to  this  method. 
Pending  the  perfection  of  the  vita- 
scope,  the  cinematograph,  and  kindred 
devices,  the  ordinary  camera,  in  part- 
nership with  the  rapidly  dissolving 
stereopticon,  gives  freest  expression  to 
the  jjrocesses  of  the  picture  play,  not 
only  for  a  greater  clearness  and  steadi- 
ness in  pictorial  result,  but  because  of 
the  wider  range  of  selection  possible  to 
the  portable  camera.  And,  with  what- 
ever medium,  we  find,  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, problems  in  the  story-telling 
function  that  is  imposed  upon  the  pict- 
ures. As  the  modus  of  the  panto- 
mime is  radically  different  from  that  of 
the  spoken  play,  so  the  action  of  the 
ordinary  play  differs  from  that  of  the 
jnctured  play,  in  which  the  audible  ele- 
ment is  supplied  by  an  accompanying 
monologue.  How  much  can  the  pict- 
ures tell  ?  How  much  shall  the  mono- 
logue tell?  What  shall  be  told  twice 
— that  is  to  say,  in  the  pictures  and  in 
the  monologue  at  the  same  time  ?  How 
shall  the  interplay  of  pictures  and  text 
best  secure  for  each  its  necessary  share 
of  attention,  and  avoid  the  loss  to  audi- 
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Speaker  Reed   in  the   Speaker's  Room  of  the  House. 

There   was  but  one   point  from    which    this   picture  could   be  taken   without  disturbing:  the  natural  arrangements  of  the  room.     The  Speaker's 
position   is   characteristic.    The   series   of  plates   was  made   in   some   haste   and   excitement,  the   House   being-  in    session   at   the   time. 


tor  and  sj^eetator  of  points  communi- 
cated by  either  ? 

The  burden  of  the  initiative  in  this 
problem  falls  on  the  pictures,  and  con- 
stitutes a  nice  artistic  problem  that  is 
not  made  easier  by  the  limitations  of 
photography.  This  problem  is  not  that 
of  isolated  illustrations  to  a  story.  The 
movement  of  the  pictures  being  con- 
tinuous, the  pictures  suffer  almost  as 
much  in  separation  as  do  one  of  those 
distressing  glimpses  of  "the  horse  in 
motion,"  which  are  true  to  the  instant 
and  false  to  the  larger  fact.  A  "  situa- 
tion "  is  not  epitomized  as  in  an  illus- 
trator's picture  or  in  an  ordinary 
tableau  uivant,  but  is  distributed  in  a 
number  of  plates,  in  each  of  which  the 
point  of  emphasis  may  be  moved  or 
the  emphasis  modified  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  situation. 

AVhat  seems  to  be  a  primary  necessity 
of  such  pictures  is  that  they  should 
first  be  realistic,  for  it  would  be  as  dis- 
astrous to  the  illusion  and  to  the  inter- 
est to  have  the  pictures  look  like  illus- 


trations or  artistic  compositions,  as  to 
have  them  look  like  records  of  a  play. 
The  illustrator  has  his  own  advantages, 
and  to  imitate  the  conventions  of  a 
stage  play  would  only  weaken  the  im- 
pression produced,  for  the  imitation  of 
either  method  must  be  inferior  to  the 
thing  imitated.  The  superb  facility 
and  range  of  the  one  art,  and  the  living 
movement  of  the  other,  make  imitation 
ridiculous  ;  though  the  use  of  photog- 
raphy for  purely  imitative  effects  is  fa- 
miliar enough.  "We  all  have  seen  pho- 
tographs that  "looked  like  paintings," 
and  have  thought  that  they  had  no  other 
virtue.  It  is,  of  course,  as  futile  for 
the  photographer  to  place  his  camera 
out  of  focus  in  hope  of  imitating  the 
painter,  as  for  the  painter  to  imitate 
the  minutiae  of  the  camera.  The  out- 
come of  each  process  is  distressing  to 
the  last  degree.  In  recording  literal 
fact  the  painter  cannot  draw  like  the 
camera,  for  no  eye  has  the  truth  of  a 
good  lens;  and  the  photographer  is  in 
a  disappointing  business  when  he  de- 
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President  Cleveland. 

The  series  of  plates  in  the  President's  private  office  at  the  White  House  could  only  be  made  with  regard  to  a  natural  and  familiar 
lighting,  from  the  door  leading  to  the  Cabinet  room.  At  such  close  quarters  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  very  wide  angle  lens, 
■whose   action   appears   in   the   exaggerated  perspective    lines. 


votes  himself  to  making  his  very  pretty 
Rhine  stone  look  like  a  real  diamond. 

The  picture -story,  that  is,  the  story  in 
the  pictures,  will  be  most  impressive, 
and  consequently  most  artistic,  when  it 
produces,  so  far  as  may  be  possible,  the 
illusion  of  reality.  This  reality  is  not 
likely  to  be  had  without  sacrifice  on 
the  strictly  pictorial  side.  Room  back- 
grounds, for  example,  have  a  quality  in 
the  interest  of  realism  that  certainly 
would  not  be  sought  in  a  strictly  dec- 
orative scheme  ;  and  in  the  posing  of 
the  figures  throughout  my  plays  I  have 
sought  to  preserve  naturalism  at  what- 
ever violence  to  conventional  composi- 
tion. 

The  thing  to  be  remembered  here,  as 
in  so  many  other  avenues  of  art,  is  that 
the  literal  is  not  always  the  highest 
truth.  The  most  commonplace  photo- 
graph will  illustrate  for  us  the  circum- 
stance that  there  are  widely  divergent 
ways  of  transmitting  a  fact.  A  portrait 
study,  for  example,  may  be  truthful 
without  resembling  in  spirit  another 
truthful  portrait  study  from  the  same 


subject.  And  even  two  efforts  toward 
strict  naturalism,  if  by  different  persons, 
must  be  colored  by  the  personality  of 
the  artists.  This  is  as  true  in  the  tableau 
vivant  and  in  artistic  photography  as  in 
painting.  The  expert  in  photography 
can  identify  the  work  of  different  camera 
practitioners  quite  as  readily  as  the  ex- 
pert in  painting  identifies  varying  per- 
sonalities in  that  medium.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  phases  by  which  we  may 
perceive  the  range  of  posing,  selection, 
and  photographic  method  is  that  the 
photographer  inevitably  has  a  style. 

Thus  it  happens  that  realism  in  pho- 
tography, as  in  other  media,  is  not 
altogether  a  definite  term.  I  use  the 
word  to  express  that  difference  from 
pictorialism  which  at  once  comes  into 
debate  in  the  arrangement  of  fictitious 
backgrounds,  and  the  placing  of  liv- 
ing subjects.  And  a  certain  element 
of  realism  appears  in  photography 
whether  we  will  or  no — everything  is  ap- 
proximately in  focus  or  it  will  not  seem 
real.  In  the  interest  of  the  realism 
which  I  am  pointing  out  the  wall-paper 
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President   Cleveland. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  plates  showing  the  President,  first,  in  the  act  of  writing,  second,  reading  a  document,  and,  third, 
looking  up  at  the  approach  of  a  visitor.  Unless  the  President  took  an  unaccustomed  position  in  the  room  the  lighting  was  not  help- 
ful  to   favorable   portraiture.     To   record  the   President's    workshop   in  its   usual   arrangement  was  deemed    to  be  of  the  first   importance. 


and  the  picture-frames  are  as  sharply 
defined  as  the  figures,  which  they  would 
not  be  in  a  pictorially  treated  photo- 
graph or  drawing.  I  am  at  liberty 
to  study  color  and  form  with  a  view  to 
preventing  my  wall-paper  and  my  pict- 
ure-frames from  being  too  assertive, 
and  in  the  lighting  of  the  room  I  study 
as  great  relief  for  the  figures  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  illusion  that  the 
thing  seen  is  something  that  is  happen- 
ing or  actually  has  happened  in  an  act- 
ual room. 

But  the  effort  toward  picture-play 
naturalism  meets  other  difficulties  than 
those  advanced  by  art.  Perhaps  the 
human  difficulties  of  picture  play-mak- 
ing are  obvious.  The  pictorial  demands 
are  such  that  even  the  trained  actor 
must  be  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  "poser."  The  degree  in  which  a 
group  of  five  is  likely  to  be  more  of- 
fensively "stiff"  than  a  group  of 
four,  is  well  understood  in  photog- 
raphy not  to  be  represented  by  the 
merely  arithmetical  ratio.  And  when 
the  group  numbers  ten  or  fifteen,  the 


human,  the  artistic,  and  the  photo- 
graphic difficulties  multiply  in  a  star- 
tling way.  A  thousand  and  one  con- 
siderations that  would  not  appear  in 
stage  composition,  for  example,  appear 
in  the  composition  before  the  camera. 
That  gray  or  pale  blue  eyes  must  not 
be  turned  too  squarely  to  the  light,  nor 
deep-set  eyes  too  squarely  away  from  it, 
are  trite  precautions,  with  the  natural 
accompanying  necessity  to  consider 
physical  deficiencies  in  each  member  of 
the  "cast,"  at  every  moment  of  the 
action.  An  actor  forms  the  habit  of 
studying  these  for  himself.  In  picture- 
making  he  must  leave  the  burden  of 
this  discrimination  to  the  artist.  The 
posing  is  accomplished  under  the  high 
pressure  of  necessary  sjoeed,  for  to  fa- 
tigue the  people  is  to  lose  much  in 
spirit  and  action  that  no  effort  of  pos- 
ing can  restore.  Yet  this  posing  means 
particular  instruction  to  each  person 
in  the  group  as  well  as  to  the  whole 
group,  attention  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  instructions  in  each  case,  the  ar- 
rangement  of    gowns    and    draperies, 
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etc.,  and  the  repe- 
tition of  each  of 
these  precautions 
each  time  the 
group  is  rear- 
ranged. If  each 
composition 
could  be  made 
with  deliberation, 
or  if  each  glance 
of  the  lens  was 
not  final,  it  is 
needless  to  say 
that  the  general 
quality  of  the  re- 
sult would  be  bet- 
ter. In  this  par- 
ticular the  pho- 
tographer has  the 
privilege  of  nei- 
ther the  painter 
nor  the  dramatist. 
His  sketch  is  his 
exhibition  p  i  c  t  - 
ure ;  his  rehearsal 
is  his  play.    To  give  as  much  attention  to 


"Her  Mother !  " 

An   old   device   in   photography  produced   by   a   half-time   exposure  on 

the    shadowy   figure,    which  is    here    used   to    illustrate   a   mental 
picture. 


simply  and  direct- 
ly without  throw- 
ing away  chances 
to  please  the  eye — 
these  are  the  com- 
promises which 
the  picture  narra- 
tive keeps  perpet- 
ually prominent. 

That  amplifica- 
tion of  realism  by 
which  I  have  ven- 
tured to  introduce 
real  personages 
into  these  picture 
stories  brings  up 
problems  which  I 
am  afraid  may 
sometimes  be 
called  diplomatic 
rather  than  artis- 
tic. The  fact  that 
the  photographs 
of  President  Cleve- 
land,    Speaker 


Reed,  Secretary  Lamont,  Commodore 
composition  as  the  size  of  the  group  and  Melville,  and  General  Greely,  for  "A  Cap- 
the  resulting  strain  on  each  member  per-  ital  Courtship,"  are  strictly  contempo- 
mits  ;  to  be  realistic  without  neglecting  raneous  in  the  action  of  the  story,  cer- 
of  purely  pictorial  beauty ;  to  tell  the  story    tainly  introduced  difficulties  of  its  own. 


The  Breakfast. 
Showing   naturalistic  arrangement    with    side-illuuiiiiation    to   suggest  ordinary    window    light. 
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INDIAN   SUMMER 


By  Edward  A.  Ufflngton  Valentine 


When  asters  late  their  purpling  fringes  fold, 
Like  twilight  stars,  that  set  against  the  grief 
Of    winter's    night  ;     and   waste's   the    autumn 

wold. 
Its  crisped  crimsons  loosening,  leaf  on  leaf, 
To  gather  with  the  earlier  fallen  gold  : 
Remote  amid  the  woodland's  rich  decay. 
The  season's  guardian  sits,  a  sachem  old, 
Granting  a  goodly  time,  of  breath  too  brief, 
A  halcyon  calm  that  slowly  ebbs  away. 

There,  all  day  long,  within  that  sylvan  place, 
Changeless,  'mid  secret  solitude  he  dwells, 
In  ai^ed  attitude  of  thought  profound  ; 
His  eyes,  with  rheum  bedimmed,  his  time-worn 

face, 
Intently  fixed  upon  the  moss-spread  ground  : 
The  while,  his  loose  lips  mutter  forth  the  sound 
Of  many  hoary,  half-forgotten  spells  ; 
Old  runes  of  wizardry  with  power  to  bribe 
Summer,  awhile,  to  linger  and  look  back. 
Her  beauty  saving  from  devouring  blights  ; 
From  those  frore  foes  that  hover  on  her  track— 
The    hastening   winters    sprites    and    speared 

tribe  ; 
Whose   camp  is  round  the  flickering  northern 

lights. 

Betwixt  his  knees  he  holds  a  calumet, 
From  whose  charmed  bowl  the  breathed  vapors 

swim 
In  azure  wreaths  about  his  ancient  face, 
And  make  the  mellow  moon  grow  drowsed  and 

dim, 
The  wood,  the  sunburnt  slope  :   and  where  are 

set 
Like  weathered  wigwams  of  his  vanished  race. 
The  peaked  stacks  of  yellow  harvest  maize. 
Hanging  foot-high,  a  filmy  line  of  haze. 


"While  thus  he  bides  within  that  leafy  spot, 
Devising  schemes  of  peace,  the  kindly  seer, 
Joy  falls  upon  the  golden,  waning  year. 
In  fearless  merry  mood,  the  forest  folk 
Around  him   push   and   peep  :    he  notes  them 

not  : 
Or  how  the  squirrel  springs  with  chattered  joke 
Along  the  rain  of  laughing  chestnut  burr-  ; 
The  silence  broken  when  the  pheasant  whirs  : 
Xor  when  the  bear,  with  crafty  stealth  a-roam, 
Follows  the  wayward  winging  of  the  bee 
To  where,  concealed  within  the  hollow  tree. 
He    finds   the    dripping,    brown-celled    honey- 
comb ; 
The    sudden    splash,    when    up    the    sun-shot 

stream 
The  otter  ripples,  'mid  the  silver  scream 
Of  wild-duck  startled  from  their  marshy  bed  ; 
Or  when,  anon,  the  loosened  grape-vines  shake 
And  thro'  the  thicket,  with  his  antlered  head, 
The  spotted  buck  unto  the  hound's  far  bay 
A  moment  hearkens,  ere  he  hies  away 
AYith  rustling  hoof  across  the  withered  brake. 

The  twilight  falls  ;   a  bending  form  and  slow 
Wends  o'er  the  hills  against  the  sunset  skies. 
Wrapped  in  his  blanket's  dusky  fold.     And  lo, 
A  sudden  change  !    The  shuddering  winds  arise 
And    snatch  the    last   leaf    from    the    creaking 

bough  : 
The  ghostly    mists    reek    from    the   dampened 

ground, 
Chill  is  the  wood  and  barren  :   where  but  now 
The  sachem,  in  his  sumach-brightened  place, 
Retained  the  season  in  his  calm  control, 
There,  sole  memorial  of  his  sway,  is  found. 
Lingering,  leaf-hid.  in  all  its  waxen  grace  : 
The    Indian    pipe    with    cheerless,    ash-heaped 

bowl  ! 


\ 


"You  thought  we  was  dead,  did  you?  Hey?"   inquired   Mr.  Shacklett.— Page  615. 
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By  Joel  Chandler  Harris 


THE  random  shells  flung  into  At- 
lanta during  the  siege  by  your 
Uncle  Tecumseh's  gunners  were 
sometimes  very  freakish.  The  history  of 
that  period,  written,  of  course,  by  those 
who  have  small  knowledge  of  the  facts, 
proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
town  was  in  a  state  of  terror,  and  that 
every  time  the  population  heard  a  shell 
zooning  through  the  air  it  scuttled  off 
to  its  cellars  and  bomb-proofs,  or  to 
whatever  holes  it  had  to  hide  in.  This 
doubtless  occurred  during  the  first  day 
or  two  of  the  siege,  but  human  nature 
has  the  knack  of  getting  on  friendly 
terms  with  danger.  As  the  Rev.  Sam 
Jones  would  remark,  those  who  hourly 
defy  the  wrath  of  heaven  are  not  likely 
for  long  at  a  time  to  remain  in  awe  of 
random  shells. 

Yet  the  freaks  of  these  random  shells 
were  very  queer.  One  of  the  missiles  (to 
mention  one  instance  out  of  many)  went 
tumbling  down  Alabama  Street,  turned 
into  Whitehall,  following  the  grade, 
and  rolled  through  the  iron  lamp-post 
that  stands  in  front  of  the  old  James's 
Bank  building.  It  was  moving  along 
so  leisurely  that  a  negro  lounging  near 
the  corner  tried  to  stop  it  with  his  foot. 
He  was  earned  off  with  a  broken  leg. 
The  lamp-post  stands  there  to  this  day, 
having  been  thoughtfully  preserved  as 
a  relic  that  might  be  of  interest,  and  if 
you  give  it  a  careful  glance  as  you  pass, 
you'll  see  the  jagged  hole  grinning  at 
you  with  open-mouthed  familiarity. 

A  family  living  on  Forsyth  Street, 
near  where  that  thoroughfare  crosses 
Mitchell,  saw  a  weary-looking  Confed- 
erate sauntering  by  and  thoughtfully 
invited  him  in  to  share  a  pot  of  genuine 
vegetable  soup — a  very  rare  delicacy  in 
those  days.  It  chanced  that  the  sol- 
dier was  Private  Chadwick,  and  he  was 
prompt  to  accept  the  proffered  hospi- 
tality. Moreover,  he  was  politer  about 
it  than  any  other  private  would  have 
been. 
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Private  Chadwick,  being  the  guest, 
was  served  first,  but,  just  as  the  plate  of 
soup  was  placed  before  him,  a  shell  came 
tearing  through  the  dining-room,  en- 
tering at  one  end  and  going  out  at  the 
other,  grazing  the  ceiling  in  its  passage 
and  bringing  down  a  shower  of  plaster- 
ing, dust,  and  trash.  Chadwick  was  al- 
most as  quick  as  the  shell.  He  snatched 
his  hat  from  his  knee,  and  when  his  hosts 
had  recovered  from  their  momentary 
alarm  they  saw  him  sitting  bolt  upright 
in  his  chair  using  his  head  covering  as 
an  umbrella  to  shield  his  soup  from  the 
shower  that  fell  from  the  shattered  ceil- 
ing. 

"  Howdy  and  good  -  by,"  he  said. 
"  You  might  'a'  sp'iled  my  dinner,  but 
you  ranged  too  high  to  sp'ile  my  appe- 
tite." 

"I  can  see  why  you  are  holding  your 
hat  over  your  plate,  and  I'm  sorry  I 
didn't  have  something  of  the  kind  to 
hold  over  mine,"  remarked  the  lady  who 
had  invited  him  in  ;  "  but  I  can't  imag- 
ine why  you  are  sitting  so  straight  in 
your  chair." 

"Well,  ma'am,"  replied  Private  Chad- 
wick, "  seein'  as  how  you've  been  so 
kind,  I'll  tell  you  the  honest  truth.  I 
was  afeared  if  I  humped  too  much  over 
my  plate  that  the  next  shell'd  take  me 
to  be  the  twin  of  Danny  Lemmons." 

Naturally  this  aroused  the  curiosity 
of  the  ladies — there  were  three  of  them 
— and  nothing  would  do  but  Chadwick 
must  tell  that  tragic  story.  When  it 
was  concluded,  one  of  the  ladies  in- 
quired if  Danny  Lemmons  had  a  twin 
brother. 

"  No'm,  not  that  I  know  of,"  said 
Chadwick,  laughing  at  the  agility  with 
which  the  feminine  mind  can  leave  trag- 
edy and  fly  back  to  inconsequential 
trifles  ;  u  but  a  shell  ain't  got  time  to 
choose  betwixt  folks  that  favor." 

You've  heard  the  story  of  Danny 
Lemmons  and  Cassy  Tatuni,  and  so  it 
is  unnecessary  to  repeat  the  details. 
They  are  all  true  enough,  but  so  antique 
is  the  war  that  they  strike  the  modern 
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ear  as  lightly  as  if  they  had  been  niched 
from  a  manuscript  found  in  the  pocket 
of  a  stranded  play-actor.  It  is  enough 
to  say  here  that  Danny  Lemmons  was  a 
hunchback — a  mountaineer — who  mar- 
ried Cassy  Tatuin,  and  who,  when  Cas- 
sy  left  him,  followed  her  to  Atlanta, 
making  his  way  through  the  Federal  and 
Confederate  lines.  He  had  stolen  Cas- 
sy's  baby — if  a  man  can  be  said  to  steal 
his  own  child — and  was  on  his  way  back 
to  the  Federal  lines,  pursued  by  his  wife, 
by  Private  Chadwick,  and  one  or  two 
other  soldiers,  when  he  was  killed  by 
the  explosion  of  a  shell. 

That  story  was  not  as  old  when  Pri- 
vate Chadwick  told  it  over  his  soup  as 
it  is  now.  Indeed,  it  was  as  new  as  any 
event  that  happened  the  day  before  yes- 
terday can  be.  Private  Chadwick  told 
the  story  as  it  happened,  and  he  was 
sure  he  was  telling  all  of  it,  but  if  he 
could  have  joined  the  ladies  at  their  ta- 
ble a  week  later  he  would  have  been 
able  to  add  some  facts  that  would  have 
caused  his  small  audience  to  wonder  at 
the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence,  as, 
indeed,  all  of  us  must  wonder  when  we 
pause  and  take  the  time  and  the  trouble 
to  think  about  the  matter,  even  in  regard 
to  the  most  trivial  and  ordinary  events. 


II 


When  Cassy  Tatum  (she  declared 
over  and  over  again  that  she  never  did, 
and  never  could  have  the  stomach  to 
call  herself  Mrs.  Lemmons)  left  her 
husband  and  went  to  Atlanta,  she  took 
up  her  abode  with  an  old  couple,  who 
lived  in  a  small  ramshackle  house  that 
sat  on  a  hill  overlooking  Peters  Street. 
This  hill  was  called  Castleberry's  Hill 
a  few  years  ago,  whatever  it  may  be 
called  now,  and,  before  it  was  graded 
down  to  suit  the  convenience  of  con- 
tractors who  were  greedy  for  jobs,  was 
the  most  elevated  spot  in  Atlanta,  and 
the  most  picturesque,  too,  for  that 
matter,  for  a  fine  growth  of  timber 
crowned  the  summit. 

At  night  the  lights  of  the  town 
twinkled,  and  Cassy  Tatum,  sitting 
on  the  front  steps,  after  everything 
had  been  put  to  rights,  and  the  old 
folks    had    gone    to   bed,    could    hear 


the  cracked  and  noisy  laughter  of  the 
women  who  lived  in  the  shanties  that 
were  scattered  about  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  place  where  these  shan- 
ties were  grouped  was  called  Snake 
Nation,  and  was  proud  of  the  name. 
Snake  Nation  slept  soundly  all  day, 
but  at  night — well,  old  Babylon  has 
its  echoes  and  imitations  in  the  newest 
town  that  ever  had  a  corporation  line 
run  around  it  at  equal  distances  from 
the  police  court. 

"  What  I  hear  at  night  makes  me 
sick,  and  what  I  see  in  the  daytime 
makes  me  sorry,"  remarked  Cassy  Ta- 
tum to  Mrs.  Shacklett  shortly  after 
she  had  taken  up  her  abode  in  the 
small  house  that  has  been  described. 

"  You  don't  have  to  hear  'em,  and 
you  don't  have  to  see  'em,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Shacklett,  in  her  squeaky  voice. 
"  Don't  bother  'em  and  they'll  not  both- 
er you  ;  you  may  depend  on  that." 

"Well,  if  they  don't  pester  me  tell 
I  pester  them,"  said  Cassy,  "  they'll 
never  so  much  as  know  that  I'm  a-liv- 
in'." 

Mrs.  Shacklett  was  very  old,  but 
time,  that  had  played  havoc  with  her 
youth,  had  in  nowise  disturbed  the 
fluency  of  her  tongue.  Her  voice  was 
cracked  and  squeaky,  but  that,  she 
said,  was  asthma  and  not  age.  She 
wore  a  white  cap,  that  covered  her  head 
and  ears,  and  the  edges  that  framed 
her  face  were  fluted  and  ruffled.  A 
narrow  band  of  blue  ribbon,  tied  in  a 
bow  on  the  top  of  the  cap,  ran  down 
under  the  fluting  and  was  tied  under 
her  chin.  She  always  wore  a  cape  over 
her  shoulders,  but  beyond  this  her 
frock  was  prim  and  plain,  and  the  cape 
was  as  prim  as  the  frock. 

Mrs.  Shacklett  was  eighty-seven  years 
old,  so  she  said,  and  this  fact  gave  a 
sort  of  historic  dignity  to  her  presence, 
where  otherwise  dignity  would  have 
been  sadly  lacking,  for  her  head  shook 
as  with  a  tremor  when  she  talked,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  old  age  had  taken 
charge  of  all  her  movements.  Her 
mind  was  fairly  good,  but  it  seemed  to 
hesitate,  fluttering  and  hovering  now 
and  then,  as  if  on  the  point  of  desert- 
ing the  weak  and  worn  body  that  had 
been  its  tenement  for  so  long. 

And    no    wonder.      Born    near    the 
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beginning  of  one  epoch-making  war, 
she  was  on  the  point  of  seeing  anoth- 
er brought  to  an  end.  The  republic 
wanted  but  twelve  years  to  round  out 
its  century.  Hers  lacked  but  thirteen 
to  complete  it.  A  historian  eager  for 
facts  that  give  warmth  and  color  to 
history  might  have  gathered  from  her 
lips  an  account  of  many  remarkable 
events  and  episodes  that  time  has  given 
over  to  oblivion.  Of  recent  and  pass- 
ing events  her  memory  took  small  ac- 
count, but  of  matters  relating  to  the 
past  she  could  talk  by  the  hour,  and 
with  a  fluency  that  was  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  her  ability  to  deal  with  the 
events  of  the  hour. 

Mr.  Shacklett,  her  husband,  was  not 
so  old  by  several  years,  and  he  was 
better  preserved  physically,  but  his 
mind  was  quite  as  feeble,  and  his  mem- 
ory more  unstable,  if  such  a  thing  could 
be.  If  he  stayed  out  of  bed  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  after  taking  his  toddy  at 
night,  he  betrayed  an  almost  uncon- 
trollable tendency  to  shed  tears  over 
the  price  of  wool  hats  and  the  scarcity 
of  tea  and  coffee.  At  such  times  it  was 
pathetic  to  hear  his  wife  try  to  soothe 
and  console  him. 

"Cover  up  and  go  to  sleep,  honey, 
and  you'll  soon  disremember  all  about 
it,"  she  would  say.  "  That's  the  way  I 
do.     The  war  can  t  last  always,  nohow." 

"  Can't  it  ?  How  do  vou  know  it 
can't?  Hey?  It'll  outlast  me.  You 
mark  my  words."  In  half  a  minute 
he'd  be  asleep  and  snoring  as  loud  as 
the  feeble  muscles  of  his  chest  would 
permit  him. 

It  was  with  this  time-worn  and  child- 
ish couple  that  Cassy  Tatum  took  up 
her  abode,  when,  with  her  baby  on  her 
arm,  she  ran  away  from  her  husband. 
She  had  come  into  Atlanta  on  the 
Western  &  Atlantic  Railroad,  and,  in 
wandering  about,  searching  for  a  lodg- 
ing, chanced  to  come  upon  this  house. 
Though  it  sat  high  on  Castleberry's 
Hill,  it  was  too  small  to  be  conspicuous, 
and  so  she  knocked  at  the  door.  She 
afterward  declared  that  Providence  sent 
her  there,  for  when  she  arrived  the  old 
couple  were  in  quite  a  predicament. 
A  negro  woman  who  had  long  minis- 
tered to  their  simple  wants  had  just 
died,  and  Cassy  found  them  sitting  by 


their  cheerless  hearth,,  unable  even   to 
kindle  a  fire. 

She  did  not  hear  their  feeble  re- 
sponse to  her  knocking,  but  boldly 
opened  the  door  and  walked  in,  ex- 
pecting and  hoping  to  find  the  house 
vacant.  Her  surprise  at  seeing  the  old 
people  sitting  there  was  so  great  that 
she  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  this 
bred  in  the  minds  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shacklett  suspicions  that  they  were  long 
in  recovering  from. 

"  I  declare  !  you  gi'  me  sech  a  turn 
that  a  little  more  an'  I'd  'a'  draj^ped  the 
baby." 

"  You  thought  we  was  dead,  did  you? 
Hey  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Shacklett  with  as 
near  an  approach  to  sarcasm  as  he  could 
bring  voice  and  face.  "You  thought 
we  was  dead,  and  you'd  come  foraging 
aroun*'  to  see  what  you  could  pick  up 
and  tote  off.  You  did,  did  you  ?  Hey  ? 
Well,  we  ain't  dead,  by  grabs,  and  no- 
wheres  nigh  it,  I  hope.  You  hear  that, 
don't  you?     Hey  ?  " 

The  thought  that  they  had  been  mis- 
taken for  dead  people,  when,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  were  so  very  much 
alive,  caused  such  an  energetic  flame  of 
indignation  to  burn  in  Mr.  Shacklett's 
bosom,  that  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and, 
holding  by  the  chimney-jamb,  pretended 
to  be  hunting  for  his  pipe,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  on  the  floor  beside 
him.  He  realized  this  after  a  little, 
but  in  his  agitation  he  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  into  his  seat  again, 
and  would  have  fallen  had  Cassy  not 
made  a  step  forward  and  caught  him 
with  her  free  hand. 

Mr.  Shacklett  was  not  at  all  mollified 
by  this  timely  aid,  but  kept  his  anger 
glowing. 

"  You  see  we  ain't  dead,  don't  vou  ? 
Hey?  'Tain't  all  the  time  that*  I'm 
shakv  this  wav.  It's  onlv  because  our 
nigger's  dead.  She  was  a  good  nigger 
— a  right  good  nigger.  We  raised  her 
from  a  baby.  Shes  dead,  but  we  ain't, 
by  grabs  !  One  time  a  man  come  in 
the  door  there.  He  was  lots  bigger'n 
you  are,  but  we  didn't  want  him  about, 
and  I  had  to  get  my  gun  and  shoot  him. 
He's  dead,  but  we  ain't.  No,  by  grabs. 
We  don't  look  like  we're  dead,  do  we? 
Hey  ?  " 

All  this  time  Cassv  Tatum  stood  with 
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her  baby  on  her  arm,  staring  at  the  old 
people  with  open-mouthed  wonder,  not 
knowing  what  to  say  or  do,  and  unable 
to  frame  any  excuse  for  her  intrusion 
that  she  thought  likely  to  appeal  to 
their  childish  understanding.  But  she 
caught  a  humorous  twinkle  in  Mrs. 
Shacklett's  eye,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  saying  something,  when  the  old  lady 
spoke. 

"  Don't  mind  him,"  she  said.  "He 
never  shot  anybody.  Why,  Marty 
wouldn't  harm  a  flea." 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't,  would  I  ?  Hey  ?  " 
he  cried,  peevishly.  "Who  made  you 
so  wise?  Hey?  How  do  you  know 
but  what  I  shot  a  man  whiles  you  was 
asleep  and  had  him  drug  off?  How  do 
you  know  but  what  I  done  it  ?  Hey  ?  " 
Mr.  Shacklett  turned  half  around  in 
his  chair  and  glared  at  his  wife.  •"  Tell 
me  that— hey  ?  " 

"Why,  honey,  I  wouldn't  'a'  believed 
it  if  I'd  'a'  seen  it — much  less  when  I 
didn't.  You'll  make  this  good  wom- 
an here  believe  that  a  parcel  of  mur- 
derers is  harbored  in  this  house, 
and  then  she'll  go  out  and  set  the  law 
on  us." 

This  rather  cooled  Mr.  Shacklett's  in- 
dignation, but  it  still  smouldered  and 
smoked,  so  to  say. 

"  Much  I  care  for  the  law,"  he  said, 
trying  to  snap  thumb  and  middle 
finger,  a  trick  he  failed  to  compass, 
though  he  made  three  trials.  "Ain't 
we  got  no  prop'ty  rights  ?  Hey  ?  Must 
we  set  down  here  and  be  run  over 
and  trompled  on?  Hey?  You  may  if 
you  want  to,  but  not  while  the  breath 
of  life  lasts  will  I  set  down  here  and  be 
run  over  and  trompled  on." 

"  Why,  honey,  who's  a-trying  to  run 
over  and  tromple  on  you?  "  Mrs.  Shack- 
lett inquired. 

"  Hey  ?  Did  you  ax  me  who  ?  "  cried 
Mr.  Shacklett.  "  Scores  and  scores  of 
folks  if  they  wasn't  afeard.  But  I  dar' 
'em  to  so  much  as  try  it.  I  jest  dar' 
'em  to !  " 

With  that  he  settled  himself  more 
comfortably  in  his  chair,  and  closed  his 
eyes,  as  if  he  were  willing  to  give  scores 
and  scores  of  folks  all  the  opportunity 
they  wanted  if  they  had  any  idea  of  run- 
ning over  and  trampling  on  him.  As 
Mr.  Shacklett  said  nothing  more,  Cassy 


Tatum  thought  proper  to  explain  her 
intrusion. 

"  The  Lord  knows  I'm  sorry  I  come 
in  your  door,"  she  said,  "  an'  I'd  go  right 
out,  but  I'd  be  worried  mighty  nigh  to 
death  ef  I  went  off  leavin'  you-all  be- 
lievin'  that  I  thess  walked  in  here 
'cause  you're  both  ol'  an'  cripple." 

Mr.  Shacklett  fired  up  again  at  this 
suggestion.  "  Crippled?  Who  told  you 
we  was  crippled  ?  Hey  ?  You  may  thank 
your  stars  if  you  ain't  no  more  crippled 
than  what  I  am.  You  hear  that,  don't 
you?     Hey?" 

Cassy  paid  no  attention  to  him  but 
addressed  herself  to  Mrs.  Shacklett.  "I 
tell  you  now,  I'm  new  to  this  town, 
bran'  new.  It  hain't  been  two  hours 
sence  I  landed  here,  an'  this  is  the  first 
door  I've  knocked  at.  I  knocked  a  dozen 
times,  an'  I  stood  thar  waitin'  to  hear 
somebody  say  'Go  off'  or  'Come  in,' 
an'  when  I  didn't  hear  nothin',  I  says  to 
myself,  says  I,  '  I'll  thess  go  in  anyhow, 
an'  rest  myself,  an'  fix  the  baby  up,  an' 
maybe  thar's  a  well  in  the  yard  whar  I 
kin  git  a  drink  of  water.'  I  never  no 
more  'spected  to  see  you-all  a-settin' 
here  than  I  'spected  to  fly.  Hit  took 
me  back  so  I  didn't  know  what  to  say. 
I  hain't  had  sech  a  turn  in  I  dunno 
when." 

"  If  you  want  water,"  said  Mrs. 
Shacklett,  "you'll  find  a  bucket  out 
there  on  the  shelf  and  a  well  in  the  yard. 
We  ain't  had  nobody  to  draw  us  none 
sence  they  come  after  our  dead  nigger. 
I  tell  you  I  was  mighty  sorry  to  lose 
the  gyirl.  She  was  worth  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  if  she  was  worth  a  cent." 

Mr.  Shacklett  turned  half  around  in 
his  chair.  "  Hey  ?  Twenty  thousand 
dollars?     Not  in  our  money." 

"Hush,  honey!  I  said  paper-money," 
remarked  his  wife,  soothingly. 

"Hey?  not  good  paper-money." 

Seeing  no  end  of  such  a  dispute  as 
this,  Cassy  deposited  her  baby  uncere- 
moniously on  the  floor  and  went  out 
after  the  water. 

The  child  kicked  its  pink  feet  from 
under  its  skirts,  turned  its  head  toward 
Mrs.  Shacklett,  and  laughed  cutely. 
The  old  lady  nodded  her  head  pleasant- 
ly and  chirruped  as  well  as  she  could. 

Mr.  Shacklett,  hearing  a  noise  he 
could   not   understand,  called  out   for 
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information.  "Hey?  What's  thet? 
What  did  you  say  ?  Hey  ?  "  Receiv- 
ing no  answer,  he  turned  his  head  and 
saw  the  baby  sprawling  on  the  floor. 
Instantly  he  became  very  much  excited. 
"  Run  and  call  her  back  !  What  do 
you  mean  by  setting  flat  in  that  cheer 
and  letting  her  run  off  and  leave  that 
young1  un  here?  Hev?  Ain't  vou 
gwine  to  jump  up  and  call  her  back  ? 
Hey  ?  Do  you  want  me  to  go  ?  Tell 
me  that — hey?     If  I  do  she'll  rue  it.'' 

He  was  making  a  painful  effort  to 
rise  from  his  chair  when  Cassy  re-en- 
tered the  room  smiling  and  bringing 
a  tin  dipperful  of  fresh  water. 

"  Humph  !  "  he  grunted,  and  sank  in 
his  seat  again. 

"  I  reckon  you  think  I've  been  gone 
a  mighty  long  time,  but  I  had  to  rench 
out  the  bucket  an'  the  gourd  too — they 
was  so  full  er  dirt  an'  dust,"  Cassy  ex- 
plained. "  I  allers  said  I'd  never  let 
no  nigger  fool  wi'  nothin'  I  had  to  put 
to  my  mouth,  an'  I'll  say  it  agin." 

"  They're  not  the  cleanest  in  the 
world,"  remarked  Mrs.  Shacklett,  tak- 
ing the  dipper  in  her  trembling  hand. 
"  Have  you  drank  ?  " 

"  No'm,"  said  Cassy.  "  Atter  you  is 
manners."  She  still  held  the  handle 
of  the  dipper  gently,  but  firmly,  and 
guided  it  to  Mrs.  Shacklett's  lips. 

Mr.  Shacklett  heard  this  last  remark 
and  turned  his  head  and  stared  at 
Cassy.  And  somehow  the  expression 
of  displeasure  and  suspicion  cleared 
away  from  his  face.  "  I'll  have  some, 
too,  if  you  please,"  he  said. 

"  I  wouldn't  slight  you  fer  the  world," 
replied  Cassy,  and  went  after  another 
supply  of  water. 

Mr.  Shacklett  leaned  sidewise  as  far 
as  was  safe  for  him,  and  touched  his 
wife  on  the  arm.  She  looked  at  him, 
and  he  nodded  solemnly  in  the  direc- 
tion Cassy  had  gone. 

"What" now?"  she  asked. 

"  What's  she  up  to  now  ?  Tell  me 
that  ?     Hey  ?  " 

"  She's  gone  after  some  water  for 
you." 

"  Humph  !  "  grunted  Mr.  Shacklett. 
"You'll  find  out  before  vou're  much 
older." 

Once  more  Cassy  came  in  bringing 
the  water,  and  Mr.  Shacklett  drank  to 


his  heart's  content.  Then  Cassy  gave 
the  baby  some  water.  Of  course  it  had 
to  strangle  itself,  as  babies  will  do,  but 
instead  of  crying  over  it,  the  child 
merely  laughed  and  wanted  to  get  on 
the  floor  again,  where,  flat  on  its  back, 
it  promptly  gave  itself  up  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  problem  that  its 
chubby  fingers  presented  when  all  ten 
were  held  tip  to  tip  close  to  its  wonder- 
ing eyes. 

"That's  a  right  down  pretty  baby.'' 
remarked  Mrs,  Shacklett. 

"  I  dunner  so  much  about  the  purty 
part,"  replied  Cassy,  with  modest  pride, 
"  but  he's  the  best  baby  that  ever  wae 
born.  Why,  he  hain't  no  more  trouble 
than  nothin'  in  the  world." 

The  child,  as  if  understanding  that 
it  was  the  subject  of  comment,  dropped 
the  study  of  its  fingers,  caught  the  eye 
of  its  mother,  kicked  its  pink  feet  in 
the  air,  and  fairly  squealed  in  its  en- 
thusiastic delight  at  being  able  to 
sprawl  about  on  the  floor  after  its  long 
imprisonment  in  Cassy  s  arms. 

"I  thess  wish  to  goodness  you'd  look 
at  'im  !  "  exclaimed  Cassy.  "  Hain't 
he  thess  too  sweet  to  live  !  "  Then  she 
switched  from  vigorous  mountain  Eng- 
lish to  a  lingo  that  the  baby  could  bet- 
ter understand  and  appreciate.  "  Nyas- 
sum  is  mammy's  fweetnum  pudnum 
pie — de  besses  shilluns  of  all  um  shil- 
luns.     Nyassum  is  !  " 

"  Hey?  "  inquired  Mr.  Shacklett.  Re- 
ceiving no  answer,  he  found  one  for 
himself.     "  Humph  !  " 

At  this  high  praise  so  beautifully 
bestowed,  the  baby  kicked  and  crowed 
and  had  a  regular  frolic.  Then  it 
suddenly  discovered  that  it  needed 
more  stimulating  food  than  it  had 
found  in  the  tin  dipper,  and  Cassy, 
seating  herself  in  a  chair,  promptly 
satisfied  the  just  demand.  And  in  the 
midst  of  it  all,  the  baby  went  fast  to 
sleep,  making  a  pretty  picture  as  it 
lay  happy  in  its  mother's  arms. 

Mrs.  Shacklett,  whose  aire  had  not 
robbed  her  of  the  maternal  instinct  that 
is  so  deeply  planted  in  a  woman's  breast, 
looked  all  around  the  room  as  if  re- 
membering something,  and  suddenly 
remarked  : 

"  Lay  him  on  the  bed  in  the  next 
room.     Nobody  sleeps  in  there." 
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"  Hey  ?  "  said  Mr.  Shacklett,  and  then, 
"Humph!" 

"Ef  you  reely  mean  it,  an'  think  it 
won't  put  you  out  the  least  little  bit 
in  the  world,"  suggested  Cassy.  The 
tone  of  her  voice  was  serious,  and  there 
was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it  which  the 
ear  of  Mrs.  Shacklett  did  not  fail  to 
catch. 

"  Lay  him  in  there  on  the  bed,"  she 
repeated. 

"Hey?"  inquired  Mr.  Shacklett. 
"Humph!" 

"Ef  you  only  know'd  how  mighty 
much  I'm  obleeged  to  you,  I'd  feel  bet- 
ter," replied  Cassy,  the  tears  coming  to 
her  eyes. 

She  carried  the  child  into  the  adjoin- 
ing room,  placed  it  on  the  bed,  darkened 
the  windows  as  well  as  she  could,  and 
went  back  to  where  the  old  people  were 
sitting. 

"Now,  hain't  there  nothin'  I  kin 
do?  Hain't  there  nothin'  I  kin  put  to 
rights?"  she  inquired. 

"  Nothing  I'd  like  to  ask  you  to  do," 
replied  Mrs.  Shacklett,  shaking  her 
head.     "We    ain't    got    no    claim    on 

you." 

"  Why,  hain't  you  human,  an'  hain't  I 
human  ?  What  more  do  you  want  than 
that?"  There  was  a  touch  of  wonder 
in  Cassy's  voice. 

But  Mrs.  Shacklett  shook  her  head, 
doubtfully.  Fortunately  for  all  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Shacklett  roused  himself. 

"  I  ain't  had  a  bite  of  breakfast  yet. 
Now  when  are  you  going  to  have  dinner? 
Tell  me  that.     Hey?" 

"  We've  had  nobody  to  cook  for  us 
sence  our  nigger  died,"  Mrs.  Shacklett 
explained.  "I  hated  mightily  to  give 
her  up.  She  was  worth  two  thousand 
dollars  and  she  did  every  thing  for  us." 

Cassy  opened  wide  her  eyes.  "  Well, 
for  the  Lord's  sake  !  No  bre'kfus'  an' 
mighty  little  prospec'  of  dinner!  No 
wonder  you  hain't  able  to  walk.  It's  a 
sin  an'  a  shame  you  didn't  tell  me  about 
it  when  I  walked  in  the  door.  Why,  I 
b'lieve  in  my  soul  you  two  poor  ol' 
creeturs'd  set  thar  an'  starve  before 
you'd  ax  me  to  whirl  in  an'  warm  some- 
thin'  for  you.  I'll  not  wait  to  be  axed. 
Thess  show  me  whar  the  things  is  an' 
I'll  have  you  a  snack  cooked  before 
you  can  run  aroun'  the  house." 


"  Hey  ?  "  inquired  Mr.  Shacklett.  "  Is 
dinner  ready?  Hey?  Don't  I  smell 
meat  a-f rying  somewhere  ?     Hey  ?  " 

"Don't  be  worried,  honey,"  said  Mrs. 
Shacklett.  Then  she  turned  to  Cassy. 
"  If  you'll  give  me  your  hand  and  fetch 
my  chair  for  me,  I'll  go  in  the  cook 
room  and  show  you  where  everything 
is,  the  best  I  can." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  I  smell  meat  a-fry- 
ing?  Hey?"  cried  Mr.  Shacklett  as 
his  wife  went  out,  bearing  on  Cassy's 
strong  arm. 

The  larder  was  pretty  well  stocked, 
as  Cassy  discovered,  but  Mrs.  Shacklett 
found  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  all 
their  plans. 

"  There's  no  wood !  "  she  exclaimed, 
despairingly. 

"Why,  I  seed  plenty  in  the  yard 
while  ago,"  said  Cassy. 

"  Yes,  child,  but  it's  not  cut." 

Cassy  laughed.  "  Not  cut  ?  Well,  ef 
I  couldn't  cut  wood  as  good  as  any 
man,  I  rather  think  I'd  feel  ashamed  of 
myse  i. 

So  she  found  the  ax,  cut  and  split 
two  sticks  of  wood,  and  soon  had  a  fire 
on  the  kitchen  hearth.  The  rest  was 
easy.  Cassy's  cooking  would  hardly 
have  passed  muster  at  Delmonico's  or 
any  of  the  fashionable  hotels,  but  for 
the  time  and  the  occasion  it  was  just  as 
good  as  there  was  any  use  for.  And, 
wonderful  to  relate,  Mrs.  Shacklett, 
after  much  hunting  and  fumbling  with 
keys,  drew  forth  a  package  of  genuine 
coffee,  and  grudgingly  measured  out 
enough  for  three  cups  of  the  fragrant 
beverage. 

Cassy  picked  up  two  or  three  grains 
and  examined  them  with  an  interest 
that  partook  of  awe.  "The  land's 
sake  !  "  she  cried  ;  "  why,  hit's  the  gin- 
nywine  coffee !  I  hain't  seed  none  in  so 
long  tell  the  sight's  good  for  sore  eyes. 
I  min'  thess  as  well  as  if  it  'twas  yestiday 
the  day  an'  hour  an'  the  time  an'  place 
whar  I  last  laid  eyes  on  ginnywine  cof- 
fee." She  held  the  green  grains  in  her 
hand  and  put  them  to  her  nose,  but  fire 
had  not  yet  released  their  fragrance. 

"Can  you  parch  it?"  Mrs.  Shacklett 
asked. 

"  Thess  watch  me,"  said  Cassy,  some- 
what boastfully.  "  You  needn't  put  in 
more'n  three  grains  fer  me,"  she  went 
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on.  "  Hit's  too  skace  an'  too  good  to  be 
wasted  on  common  folks." 

After  dinner  Mr.  Shacklett  and  his 
wife  were  much  spryer  and  in  a  better 
humor  than  they  had  been  on  Cassy's 
arrival.  Mr.  Shacklett  himself  felt  so 
much  improved  in  mind  and  body  that 
he  ventured  to  walk  out  on  the  primi- 
tive porch,  where  he  stood  and  gazed 
abroad  in  quite  a  patriarchal  way,  clear- 
ing his  throat  and  pulling  down  his 
vest  with  an  attempt  at  stateliness  that 
would  have  been  comic  but  for  its  feeble- 
ness. 

It  was  settled  in  the  most  natural 
way  in  the  world  that  Cassy  should  re- 
main as  long  as  she  found  it  conven- 
ient to  make  her  home  there.  In  fact 
it  was  settled  by  Cassy  herself.  Before 
the  day  was  over  she  had  made  herself 
indispensable  to  the  old  people.  She 
looked  after  their  bodily  comfort  with 
a  deftness  that  they  were  strangers  to, 
and  her  thoughtfulness  was  so  forward 
that  it  outran  and  forestalled  their  de- 
sires. 

A  few  days  after  she  had  been  caring 
for  the  old  people,  she  remarked  that 
she  had  perhaps  pestered  them  long 
enough. 

"What's  that?"  cried  Mr.  Shacklett. 
"Hey?" 

"I  knew  that  would  be  the  way  of 
it,"  said  Mrs.  Shacklett,  and  then  she 
fumbled  about  until  she  found  her 
handkerchief,  and  held  it  to  her  face, 
crying  softly.  This  settled  the  matter 
so  far  as  Cassy  was  concerned.  She 
knelt  on  the  floor  beside  Mrs.  Shack- 
lett and  petted  and  consoled  her  as  if 
she  had  been  a  child. 

Matters  went  on  smoothly  until  Cas- 
sy's husband,  Danny  Lemmons,  slipped 
in  one  day  and  stole  her  baby.  The  re- 
sult of  that  performance  is  too  well 
known  in  history  to  be  repeated  here. 
Cassy  pursued  her  husband  and  came 
back  a  widow,  but  she  wore  no  weeds. 

There  was  only  one  thing  that  wor- 
ried the  old  people.  For  years  they 
had  been  saving  and  hiding  all  the  gold 
and  silver  coin  they  could  lay  hands  on, 
and  according  to  their  account,  told  to 
Cassy  in  confidence,  they  had  accumu- 
lated a  considerable  store.  When  their 
negro  girl  fell  ill,  the  old  people,  fear- 
ing that  she  had  discovered  the  hiding- 


place  and  would  reveal  the  secret  to 
some  of  her  colored  friends  who  came 
to  visit  her,  removed  their  hoard  to  a 
new  place  of  concealment.  The  girl 
lingered  for  a  week  and  then  suddenly 
died.  The  event  was  so  unexpected 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shacklett,  and  threw 
them  into  such  a  state  of  doubt  and 
confusion,  that  they  were  not  able  to  re- 
member where  they  had  hid  the  money. 

They  had  many  harmless  disputes 
and  spats  about  the  matter,  and  they 
hunted  and  hunted,  and  poked  about 
in  the  cracks  of  the  chimney,  and  made 
Cassy  lift  up  the  big  flat  stones  in  the 
hearths,  and  wandered  about  in  the  yard, 
until  it  made  the  young  woman  uneasy. 

"  I  declare  to  gracious  !  "  she  would 
exclaim,  "  you-all  gi'  me  the  all-overs 
ever'  minnit  in  the  day  wi'  your  scratch- 
in'  in  the  ashes  and  pokin'  in  the  cracks. 
You'll  fall  over  the  pots  an'  kittles  some 
of  these  days  and  cripple  yourself." 

Mrs.  Shacklett  had  often  boasted  that 
she  was  a  Sandedge,  and  she  made  no 
concealment  of  her  belief  that  the 
Sandedges  were  higher  in  the  social 
scale  than  the  Shackletts.  Mr.  Shack- 
lett could  remember  this,  even  if  he  had 
forgotten  where  the  money  had  been 
hid.     Indeed,  his  mind  dwelt  upon  it. 

"You  ought  to  know  where  we  put 
the  money.  You  was  there  ;  you  helped 
to  do  it.  If  the  Sandedges  is  so  mighty 
much  better  than  the  Shackletts,  whyn't 
you  mind  where  we  put  the  money? 
Hey?  Tell  me  that.  You're  a  Sand- 
edge,  and  I  ain't  nothing  but  a  plain 
Shacklett.  'Tain't  no  trouble  for  me  to 
forget,  but  how  can  a  Sandedge  forget  ? 
Hey?  Tell  me  that.  When  it  comes 
down  to  hard  sense  I  reckon  the  Shack- 
letts is  just  as  good  as  the  Sandedges." 

But  all  this  did  no  good.  The  old 
people  failed  to  find  their  precious  store. 
They  sat  and  tried  to  trace  their  move- 
ments on  the  day  they  had  carried  the 
money  to  its  new  place  of  concealment, 
but  they  never  could  agree.  The  death 
of  the  negro  was  the  only  event  they 
could  clearly  remember.  Each  ex- 
claimed, many  times  a  day :  "  Oh,  I 
know  !  "  as  if  a  flash  of  memory  had  re- 
vealed to  them  the  place,  but  it  alwa\  s 
ended  in  nothing.  Cassy  soon  became 
accustomed  to  the  constant  talking  and 
hunting  for  hidden  money,  and  finally 
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came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  old 
people  were  the  victims  of  a  strange  de- 
lusion. She  compared  it  in  her  mind 
to  the  game  of  hide-the-switch  which 
the  children  play.  At  the  last,  she  paid 
no  more  attention  to  the  matter  than  if 
the  old  couple  had  been  a  pair  of  tod- 
dling infants  fretting  over  some  imagi- 
nary trouble. 


Ill 


Now  it  happened  that  while  Private 
Chadwick  was  enjoying  his  soup  under 
the  gentle  auspices  of  the  ladies  who 
had  invited  him  to  be  their  guest,  his 
comrades  in  the  trenches  and  round- 
about had  received  some  news  that 
seemed  to  them  to  be  very  bad  indeed. 
It  was  in  the  shape  of  a  rumor  merely, 
but  among  soldiers  a  rumor  is  merely 
the  forerunner  of  facts.  The  news  was 
to  the  effect  that  General  Johnston  was 
about  to  be  removed  and  General  Hood 
put  in  his  place.  The  news  had  not  yet 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  and  it  had 
reached  the  soldiers  before  it  came  to 
the  ears  of  their  officers.  How,  nobody 
knows.  The  commander  of  a  brigade  in 
Virginia  made  the  rounds  of  his  camp 
one  night.  He  saw  considerable  bustle 
among  the  troops — fire  burning  and  ra- 
tions cooking.  Inquiring  the  cause,  he 
was  told  that  the  brigade  would  receive 
orders  to  march  before  sunrise  the  next 
morning.  The  brigadier  laughed  at 
this,  thinking  it  was  a  joke  on  the  men, 
but  when  he  returned  to  his  head-quar- 
ters he  found  a  courier  awaiting  him 
with  orders  for  his  brigade  to  move  at 
dawn. 

In  the  same  way,  General  Johnston's 
removal  was  well  known  to  the  private 
soldiers  before  the  newspapers  had 
printed  the  information.  The  news  was 
not  very  well  received,  for,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  they  had  been  retreating 
from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  they  were  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  tactics  of 
war  to  know  that  these  retreats  were 
masterly,  and  they  felt  that  their  gen- 
eral was  gathering  all  his  resources  well 
in  hand  for  a  decisive  battle  at  the 
proper  moment. 

General  Hood,  as  the  successor  of 
General  Johnston,  knew  what  was  ex- 
pected of  him  by  the  political  generals 


and  the  military  editors.  He  was  a  gal- 
lant man  and  a  hard  fighter,  and  he 
lost  no  time  in  showing  these  qualities. 
But  the  responsibility  that  had  been 
thrust  upon  him  was  too  great  for  him. 
He  did  the  best  he  could  ;  he  hurled 
himself  against  General  Sherman  and 
inaugurated  the  series  of  battles  around 
Atlanta  that  has  made  the  city  and  the 
region  round  about  historic  ground. 
Finally,  he  swung  his  army  loose  from 
the  town  and  went  hurrying  toward 
Nashville,  followed  by  General  Thomas, 
while  Sherman  took  possession  of  the 
South's  supply-centre  and  prepared  for 
his  leisurely  and  unojyposed  march 
across  the  State  to  Savannah. 

When  the  city  was  evacuated  Private 
Chadwick  found  himself  among  the  last 
of  the  straggling  Confederates  who  were 
leaving.  He  found  himself,  indeed,  with 
the  little  squad  of  riflemen  commanded 
by  Jack  Kilpatrick,  captain  of  the  sharp- 
shooters. The  line  of  retreat  led  along 
Whitehall  and  Peters  Streets.  Chad- 
wick turned  into  Peters  as  much  by  ac- 
cident as  by  design,  and  was  of  two 
minds  whether  to  cut  across  and  go  into 
Whitehall,  or  whether  to  go  on  as  he 
had  started.  But  a  thought  of  Cassy 
Tatum  decided  him,  and  so  he  kept  on 
the  way  he  was  going.  Jack  Kilpatrick 
accompanied  him  for  old  acquaintance's 
sake,  sending  some  of  his  dozen  men 
along  Whitehall.  They  talked  of  old 
times  as  they  rode  along. 

"  Jack,  I  allers  use  to  think  you  was 
the  purtiest  boy  I  ever  laid  eyes  on," 
remarked  Chadwick. 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  Kilpatrick  asked,  du- 
biously. He  was  slim  and  trim,  and  his 
features  were  very  delicately  moulded. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Chadwick,  "  and  if  you 
was  to  shave  off  what  little  mustache 
you've  got,  blamed  if  you  wouldn't  make 
a  right-down  good-looking  woman. 
And  you've  got  a  hand  not  much  big- 
ger'n  a  nine-year-old  boy.  I  reckon 
that's  the  reason  you  draw  so  fine  a 
bead  sech  a  long  ways  off." 

Kilpatrick  smiled  boyishly,  and,  as  if 
to  show  what  a  nice  girl  he  could  be, 
threw  a  leg  over  the  pommel  of  his  sad- 
dle and  rode  sidewise.  Far  before  them 
they  could  see  clouds  of  dust  rising 
slowly.  Behind  them  and  a  little  to 
their  left  they  could  hear  the  Federal 
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guns  feeling  of  the  town,  and  occasion- 
ally a  shell  more  venomous  than  the 
rest  flew  over  their  heads,  crying  as 
shrilly  as  if  it  had  life.  This  was  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  they  came  to 
Castleberry's  Hill,  which  was  a  more 
conspicuous  eminence  then  than  it  is 
now.  Occasionally  one  of  the  missiles 
would  strike  the  brow  of  the  hill  and  fly 
shrieking  off,  or  bury  itself  in  the  red 
clay  with  a  queer  fluttering  sound. 

As  they  came  to  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
Chadwick  saw  Cassy  Tatum  standing 
on  the  porch  of  the  house  where  she 
lived.  He  waved  his  hand  and  asked 
her  if  she  intended  to  remain.  Mistak- 
ing his  gesture,  or  not  understanding 
his  words,  she  came  running  along  the 
pathway. 

"  Howdy  ?  "  said  Chadwick  ;  "  why 
ain't  you  refugeein'  wi'  the  rest  ?  " 

"I  declare  I  dunno,"  she  replied,  with 
a  laugh  that  was  more  than  half  pa- 
thetic. "  I  oughter,  I  reckon.  Some 
of  the  Shackletts's  kinnery  come  by  in  a 
carryall  soon  this  mornin'  an'  tuck  'em 
away,  whether  or  no.  I  like  to  'a'  cried, 
they  went  on  so.  They  didn't  want  to 
go  one  bit,  an'  they  holler'd  an'  went 
on  so  that  it  made  me  feel  right  down 
sorry." 

"What '11  you  do?  Whyn't  you  go 
wi'  'em  ?  "  inquired  Chadwick. 

"Well,  I  had  sev'm  good  reasons," 
replied  Cassy,  trying  hard  to  joke,  "an' 
all  sev'm  of  'em  was  that  the  folks  didn' 
ax  me.  It  looked  mighty  funny  to  me 
that  they'd  let  the  poor  ol'  creeturs  live 
here  all  this  time  at  the  mercy  of  the 
world,  as  you  may  say,  an'  then  come 
an'  snatch  'em  up  an'  bundle  'em  off 
that- away." 

"  Did  they  ever  find  their  money  ?  " 
Chadwick  asked. 

"Not  a  thrip  of  it,"  said  Cassy. 
"That's  the  reason  they  went  on  so 
when  the'r  folks  come  atter  'em.  Ef 
they  didn't  have  no  money  they  thought 
mighty  hard  they  had  it." 

At  that  moment  a  shell  came  hurtling 
through  the  air.  The  pang  of  it  sound- 
ed so  near  that  Cassy  dodged,  and  even 
the  troopers  glanced  quickly  upward. 
Then  there  was  a  crashing  sound  close 
at  hand.  Those  who  had  their  eyes 
turned  toward  the  house  —  and  Cassy 
was  one  of  them — saw  shingles  fly  from 


the  roof,  saw  the  top  of  the  chimney 
sink  out  of  sight,  and  saw  a  part  of  the 
roof  itself  sway  and  fall  in.  Cassy 
stood  for  an  instant  paralyzed,  and  then 
flinging  her  arms  wildly,  and  yet  help- 
lessly, above  her  head,  sprang  toward 
the  house  with  a  scream  of  anguish. 

"  My  baby  !  my  baby  !  "  she  cried. 
"  Oh,  my  poor  little  baby." 

Chadwick  and  Kilpatrick  and  their 
comrades  sprang  after  her.  As  she 
reached  the  house  one  of  the  walls  that 
had  been  pushed  outward  by  the  fall- 
ing roof  cracked  loudly  and  seemed  to 
be  about  to  fall.  Chadwick  would  have 
dragged  Cassy  out  of  the  way,  but  she 
shook  his  hand  off  furiously,  seized  the 
wall  by  one  of  the  gaping  edges,  and 
pulled  it  down.  Then  she  rushed  at 
the  roof  itself,  seized  the  ends  of  two  of 
the  rafters,  and  made  as  if  she  would 
overturn  the  whole  affair. 

"  Wait !  "  commanded  Kilpatrick. 
"  If  the  young  un's  under  there  you'll 
fetch  the  whole  roof  down  on  him." 

This  brought  Cassy  to  her  senses, 
and  when  a  woman  is  clothed  in  her 
right  mind  she  knows  by  instinct  that 
the  best  she  can  do  is  to  cry.  Cassy 
tried  to  do  this  now  ;  but  her  eyes  were 
dry,  and  all  the  sound  that  her  parched 
throat  and  trembling  lips  could  utter 
was  a  low  and  continuous  moan  so 
pitiful  that  it  wrung  the  hearts  of  the 
rough  soldiers. 

To  add  to  the  strain  and  suspense  of 
the  occasion,  a  smothered,  wailing  cry 
was  heard  somewhere  in  the  midst  of 
the  ruins.  At  this  Cassy,  instead  of 
making  another  effort  to  tear  away  the 
roof  by  main  strength,  as  Chadwick  ex- 
pected her  to  do,  fell  flat  on  the  ground 
with  a  heart-rending  shriek  of  despair 
and  lay  there  quivering  and  moaning. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this,  Kilpatrick 
had  the  forethought  to  cast  his  eye  oc- 
casionally on  the  portion  of  the  street 
that  lay  beyond  the  railroad.  He  now 
saw  a  small  squad  of  horsemen  in  blue 
riding  down  the  incline.  He  ran  to  his 
horse,  and  his  companions,  with  the 
exception  of  Chadwick,  did  the  same. 
As  for  the  private,  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  in  a  flash  that  he  would  rather 
undergo  the  diet  and  discipline  of  El- 
mira  prison  than  desert  Cassy  at  that 
moment. 
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But  he  had  misunderstood  Kilpat- 
rick's  intentions.  Instead  of  mounting 
his  horse  and  riding  away,  the  boyish- 
looking  sharp-shooter  whipped  a  field- 
glass  from  the  case  that  hung  on  the  sad- 
dle, and  proceeded  to  carefully  inspect 
the  approaching  Federals,  who  were 
moving  cautiously.  The  inspection 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  for  he  closed  the 
glass,  went  out  into  the  open  ground, 
and  waved  his  handkerchief  so  as  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  horsemen 
in  blue.  They  stopped,  and  their  horses 
huddled  together  in  the  road  as  if  they 
were  engaged  in  consultation.  Then 
one  of  them,  a  tall  man  on  a  powerful 
sorrel,  detached  himself  from  the  group 
and  came  riding  up  the  hill  at  an  easy 
canter,  his  rifle  glittering  as  it  lay  across 
his  bridle  arm  ready  for  instant  ser- 
vice. 

"Well,  dag-gone  your  skin,  Johnny! 
What  are  you  doin'  here  this  time  er 
day  ?  Hain't  you  the  same  measly 
chap  that  tried  to  duck  me  in  the  Chat- 
tymahoochee  when  we  stuck  up  a  white 
flag  an'  went  in  washin'?  Why'n  the 
world  didn't  you  do  what  I  told  you — 
go  home  to  your  mammy  an'  let  grown 
men  fight  it  out?  You're  a  good  shot 
though,  dag-goned  ef  you  ain't !  "  He 
spoke  with  a  strong  Georgia  accent,  but 
was  from  Indiana. 

The  two  men  had  faced  each  other 
on  the  vidette  line  for  so  many  weeks 
that  they  had  become  acquainted.  In 
fact,  they  were  very  friendly.  Once 
when  the  "  Chattymahoochee  "  (as  the 
tall  Indianian  facetiously  called  that 
stream)  divided  the  opposing  armies, 
the  advance  line  of  each  went  in  bath- 
ing together  every  day,  and  they  grew 
so  friendly  that  the  Confederate  gen- 
erals issued  a  prohibitory  order. 

Briefly,  Kilpatrick  explained  the  sit- 
uation to  the  Federal  sharpshooter,  and 
by  this  time,  his  companions  were  on 
the  ground. 

The  force  was  sufficiently  large  now 
to  lift  the  roof  (which  was  small,  and 
old,  and  frail),  and  turn  it  over.  The 
scheme  was  dangerous  if  the  baby  hap- 
pened to  be  alive,  but  it  was  the  best 
that  could  be  done  and  it  was  carefully 
done. 

Cassy  still  lay  upon  the  ground, 
moaning  pitifully  and    clutching   con- 


vulsively at  the  tussocks  that  came  in 
contact  with  her  fingers.  The  specta- 
cle that  the  fallen  roof  had  hid  caused 
the  men  to  utter  exclamations  of  won- 
der. Mistaking  the  purport  of  these, 
Cassy  Tatum  writhed  on  the  ground 
in  an  agony  of  grief,  and  refused  to  an- 
swer when  Private  Chadwick  called  her. 

The  sight  that  met  the  eyes  of  the 
men  was  enough  to  carry  them  away 
with  astonishment.  The  baby,  unhurt, 
lay  on  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  hun- 
dreds of  gold  and  silver  pieces,  and  was 
trying  to  rub  the  dust  out  of  its  eyes. 

"Dag-gone  my  skin  !  "  exclaimed  the 
tall  Indianian ;  "  that  baby's  pyore  grit ! " 
Then  he  added,  with  a  chuckle,  "Lit- 
er'ly  kiver'd  with  it." 

Chadwick  went  to  Cassy,  and,  stoop- 
ing over,  laid  his  hand  on  her  shoulder, 
saying,  gently:  "Jest  come  an'  look  at 
him,  Cassy ! " 

Mistaking  his  tone  and  intention  she 
writhed  away  from  his  hand,  crying 
out :  "  Oh,  kill  me  !  kill  me  before  I 
kill  myself.  Oh,  please  make  haste  ! 
Oh,  me !  He  was  all  I  had  in  the 
worl' ! " 

"What's  the  matter?"  asked  the  tall 
Indianian. 

"She  thinks  the  baby's  dead,"  re- 
plied Chadwick. 

"  Dag-gone  it ! "  laughed  the  In- 
dianian ;  "  whyn't  she  git  up  an'  see  ?  " 

The  laugh  startled  Cassy  so,  that  she 
sat  up  and  looked  around,  throwing  her 
hair  behind  her  shoulders  and  making 
an  instinctive  effort  to  tidy  up. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  she  moaned. 
"  What's  he  laughin'  at  ?  " 

"  I  reckon  it's  because  you're  worse 
hurt  than  the  baby  is,"  responded  Chad- 
wick. 

"  Where  is  he  ?  "  she  cried.  "  Oh, 
don't  le'  me  go  there  ef  he's  dead  er 
mangled  !  Please,  mister,  don't  le'  me 
go  where  he  is  ef  he's  mashed  !  " 

"  All  a-settin',  ma'am  !  "  said  the  Fed- 
eral sharp-shooter.  "Jest  walk  this 
way." 

At  that  moment  the  baby  began  to 
cry,  and  Cassy  leaped  toward  it  with  a 
mother  -  cry  that  thrilled  the  soldiers. 
She  snatched  the  child  from  the  floor 
and  hugged  it  so  closely  to  her  bosom 
that  it  had  to  kick  and  fight  for  air  and 
freedom.     Then  she  began  to  cry,  and 
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in  a  few  moments  was  calm  and  ap- 
parently happy,  but  there  was  a  hag- 
gard and  drawn  look  in  her  face  that 
no  one  had  ever  seen  there  before. 
Chadwick,  observing  this,  turned  to  Kil- 
patrick  and  remarked  : 

"If  she  ain't  lost  twenty  pound  in 
the  last  quarter  of  an  hour  I'm  the 
biggest  liar  that  ever  drawed  breath." 
This  was  an  exaggeration  perhaps,  and 
yet  it  was  descriptive  too. 

"You  see  what  the  Yankee  shell 
fetched  you,  ma'am,"  said  the  Federal 
sharp-shooter. 

For  the  first  time  Cassy  saw  the  gold 
and  silver  pieces  that  were  strewn  about. 
"  The  land  er  the  livin'  !  "  she  exclaimed. 
"  That's  them  poor  6V  creeturs'  money." 
She  looked  at  it  in  a  dejected,  dispirited 
way.  "You-all  kin  take  it,"  she  went 
on,  speaking  to  the  Federals.  "  Take 
it  an'  welcome  ef  you'll  thess  le'  me 
alone.  My  babv  s  money  enough  for 
me." 

"It's  dag-goned  invitin',''  replied  the 
Indianian,  laughing,  "  but  you'll  have  to 
excuse  us  this  time.  It  might  be  a 
pick-up  ef  we  caught  a  passel  er  John- 
nies with  it — but  that  money  there  be- 
longs to  the  baby,  if  it  belongs  to  any- 
body. Would  you  mind  loanin'  me 
your  apron  a  minnit  ?  " 

Cassy  untied  her  apron,  with  one 
hand,  and  threw  it  to  the  Federal  sharp- 
shooter, and  in  a  few  minutes  he  and 
the  rest  of  the  men  had  picked  up  all 
the  coins  they  could  find  and  tied  them 
in  the  apron,  which  was  a  stout  piece  of 
checked  homespun.  The  general  esti- 
mate was  that  the  money  amounted  to 
two  or  three  thousand  dollars. 

Then  came  what  seemed  to  be  the 
most  important  question  of  all.  Should 
Cassy  go  with  the  Confederates  or  re- 
main behind  with  the  Federals  ? 


"  You'll  have  to  make  up  your  mind 
in  three  flirts  of  a  chipmunk's  tail,"  re- 
marked the  Indianian.  "  The  cavalry '11 
be  along  in  less'n  no  time." 

"I  don't  see  how  I  kin  go?"  said 
Cassy,  doubtfully. 

"Ride  behind  me,"  suggested  Kil- 
patrick. 

"  But  what  about  my  babv  ?  " 

"Oh,  I'll  look  after  that  bundle," 
said  Private  Chadwick.  Another  man 
could  carry  the  money  ;  and  so  it  was 
all  arranged. 

"  Don't  I  look  it  ? "  laughed  Cassy, 
when  she  had  mounted  behind  Kil- 
patrick. 

"  Yes'm,  you  do,"  bluntly  replied  the 
Indianian.  "  Set  square  on  the  hoss  ef 
you  can,  an'  don't  squeeze  the  feller  too 
tight.  He's  nothin'  but  a  young  thing." 
Whereupon  both  Cassy  and  Kilpatrick 
blushed,  and  even  Chadwick  seemed  to 
be  somewhat  disconcerted. 

So  they  rode  away,  and  when,  far  out 
Peters  Street,  Cassy  chanced  to  glance 
back  to  Castleberry's  Hill,  she  saw  that 
it  was  crowded  with  a  swarm  of  cavalry- 
men. But  somehow  she  felt  safe.  She 
seemed  to  know  that  they  would  come  no 
farther,  for  a  time  at  least.  She  and  her 
escort  travelled  as  rapidly  as  they  could, 
and  Cassy,  her  baby,  and  the  money 
were  soon  safe  from  pursuit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shacklett  were  never 
heard  of  again  by  either  Chadwick  or 
Cassy  Tatum.  After  the  war  these  two 
married  and  settled  in  Atlanta,  and  one 
day  Cassy  heard  that  some  one  had  been 
digging  the  night  before  on  Castle- 
berry's Hill,  for  a  box  of  gold  that 
had  been  buried  there  during  the  war. 
Chadwick  laughed  over  the  report,  but 
Mrs.  Chadwick  saw  no  joke  in  it.  She 
was  combing  her  son's  hair  at  the  time, 
and  she  stooped  and  kissed  him. 
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WOMEN    BACHELORS    IN    NEW   YORK 


By  Mary  Gay  Humphreys 


WO  girls  were 
seated  on  the 
ruins  of  the  pal- 
ace of  the  Caesar 
with  a  trio  of 
Englishmen. 

"  You  are  by 
way  of  having  a 
financial  panic  in 
your  country,  I 
see  this  morn- 
ing," said  one  of 
the  men. 

"That's  noth- 
ing, we  have 
them  every  now  and  then,"  replied  one 
of  the  girls,  airily. 

k'  But  Bullion  &  Bullion  have  failed." 
"  Impossible.      They  are  our   bank- 
ers. 

The  impossible  was  true.  When  the 
girls  returned  to  Rome,  one  had  fifteen 
francs,  the  other  twenty-three.  Cour- 
tesy enabled  them  to  get  back  to  their 
own  country,  where  they  were  indeed 
penniless.  But  in  our  climate  it  is  im- 
possible to  sigh  for  long.  One  must 
pause  to  regret.     They  Avent  to  work. 

The  panic  of  1873  literally  turned 
out  of  doors  thousands  of  women  from 
homes  grown  luxurious  in  the  excep- 
tional prosperity  that  followed  the  war. 
The  Centennial  Exposition  opportune- 
ly succeeded  this  crisis.  It  was  the 
Exposition  that  introduced  into  this 
country  South  Kensington,  its  stitch, 
its  storks,  and  all  therein  implied.  The 
painting  of  fire  -  shovels  with  daisies, 
and  the  wreathing  of  rolling-pins  may 
have  made  the  judicious  grieve,  but  let 
it  be  remembered  that  what  was  then 
called  "  decorative  art,"  and  frequent- 
ly "  de-cor-ative  art,"  furnished  a  po- 
lite way  in  which  legions  of  women 
first  conceived  it  possible  to  earn  a 
living.  Art  was  as  ladylike  as  teach- 
ing or  literature.  To  turn  so  grace- 
ful a  pastime  into  profit  could  demean 
no  one. 

The  adaptation  of  women  to  these 
new  conditions  has   only  followed  the 


usual  course  of  nature.  Women  have 
acted  with  superior  intelligence,  but 
the  original  impulse  was  no  more  de- 
terminate than  that  of  other  creatures, 
suddenly  thrust  into  another  environ- 
ment. The  gradual  processes  of  twen- 
ty years  have  not  been  without  results. 
Suddenly  attention  is  called  to  a  new 
creature,  as  to  some  special  creation 
newly  precipitated  on  to  an  astonished 
world.  Relatively  it  is  a  new  creature. 
Women  used  to  save  ;  now  they  earn. 
Formerly  when  they  had  to  face  hard 
times  they  retrenched  in  servants,  did 
their  own  wrork,  cut  down  the  table,  the 
fires,  made  their  own  clothes.  The  liter- 
ature of  the  last  generation  is  largely 
a  history  of  small  economies.  Women 
might  go  hungry,  but  their  heads  were 
high  and  their  fingers  were  as  blue  as 
their  blood. 

The  women  of  to-day  love  their  plrys- 
ical  comfort ;  they  are  accustomed  to 
a  certain  largeness  of  living  ;  they  do 
not  like  to  occupy  themselves  with 
small  matters  ;  they  must  have  books 
and  pictures,  amusements,  soft-toned 
rugs,  and  plenty  of  cushions  ;  the  table 
must  be  well  set  and  well  served.  So 
essential  have  become  the  comforts  and 
refinements  of  life  that  they  never 
think  of  relinquishing  them.  When 
incomes  fail  to  jn'ocure  these,  they  set 
about  reinforcing  the  incomes.  Thus 
in  a  family  of  seven,  brought  face  to 
face  with  misfortune,  they  retain  their 
three  servants,  dine  with  the  same  cer- 
emony as  before,  but  there  are  now 
three  bread-winners  instead  of  one.  In 
earning  money  it  was  only  the  first  step 
that  cost.  A  mother  of  the  last  gener- 
ation once  said  with  some  embarrass- 
ment to  a  daughter  of  this,  "My  dear, 
I  never  have  been  able  to  understand 
how  you  could  accept  money  from  any 
one  but  your  father."  That  the  money 
was  earned  counted  for  nothing  in  the 
mother's  mind.  This  helps  to  measure 
the  distance  between  the  old  woman 
and  the  new.  To  the  new,  money 
earned  is  money  owned,  in  a  sense  that 
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gives  a  new  meaning  to  life.  For  how- 
ever the  recognition  may  fail  to  satisfy 
our  ideals,  the  ability  to  earn  money  is 
the  solvent  of  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  of  life  ;  its  contribution 
to  the  character,  moreover,  must  now 
be  regarded  along  with  patience,  suffer- 
ing, and  other  more  peculiar  forms  of 
feminine  discipline.  To  the  womanly 
delight  of  spending  money  is  added 
the  realization  of  independence  and 
power.  When  the  Princess  Louise  ex- 
acted two  thousand  guineas  for  her 
statue  of  the  Queen,  she  drank  the  same 
sweet  draught  that  the  woman  tastes 
who  sells  her  first  crocheted  tidy  to  the 
Woman's  Exchange,  and  goes  to  a  mati- 
nee with  the  money. 

"It  is  amusing  to  work  when  one 
has  no  money,"  once  said  Alfred  de 
Musset.  The 
cheerfulness  with 
which  women 
precipitated  from 
competence  to 
poverty  picked 
themselves  up, 
and  marched  on 
alone  is  charac- 
teristic of  the 
time  and  of  this 
country.  It  is 
indeed  not  of 
their  whimpering 
that  one  hears 
most  complaint. 
At  length  the 
spirit  of  adven- 
ture brooded. 
Long  ago  Plato 
warned  the  world 
that  men  and 
women  would  re- 
spond m  u  c  h  in 
the  same  manner 
to  the  same  con- 
ditions. It  w  a  s 
inevitable  that 
when  women  un- 
dertook their  own 
affairs,  that  they 
would  want  to 
manage  them  in 
the  manner  most 
satisfactory  to 
themselves  ;  that 
they  would  scent 


out  the  regions  of  quickest  returns,  the 
most  stimulating  areas.  It  was  inevita- 
ble that  they  should  in  time  realize  their 
own  deficiencies  and  feel  the  necessity 
of  better  equipment.  It  was  inevitable, 
too,  that  in  time  ambition  should  quick- 
en, and  that  the  desire  to  try  conclu- 
sions with  the  great  world  should  stir 
in  many  breasts. 

The  exodus  of  women,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  to  the  cities  in  the  last  ten 
years  parallels  that  of  men.  They  have 
come  from  the  West  in  regiments,  and 
from  the  South  in  brigades.  Each  year 
they  come  younger  and  younger.  They 
have  ameliorated  the  customs  and  di- 
versified the  streets  ;  nor  are  they  to  be 
confused  with  any  of  the  better-known 
types.  In  its  general  aspect  the  clear- 
eyed  look  that  the  Western  girl  gives 
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Studio  Life. — An   Unsatisfactory  Day's  Work. 


She  did  her  work  on  a  high  scaffolding. — Page  630. 
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to  the  new  world  of 
the  East,  or  for  that 
matter  to  the  world  in 
general,  is  worth  not- 
ing. She  knows  that 
she  doesn't  know  ev- 
erything, but  she  does- 
n't mean  you  to  know 
it.  She  is  perfectly 
sure  that  if  she  ob- 
serves quietly  she  will 
find  everything  out 
without  being  told. 
She  does  not  like  to  be 
told,  for  one  thing,  be- 
cause she  likes  the  ex- 
ercise of  her  own  pow- 
e  r  s ,  but  principally 
because  she  does  not 
like  to  admit  inferior- 
ity, which  is  a  mere 
matter  of  circum- 
stance, and  she  feels 
does  injustice  to  her 
natural  powers.  Of  these  she  is  not 
in  the  least  doubt,  most  things  in  her 
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A   Bachelor  Woman's   Make-shift. 

known  as  femininity  unfold  so  much  to 
the  area.     This  is  a  large  part  of  the 


previous  experience   being  merely  the    equipment  that  the  Southern  girl  brings 


result  of  rightly  directed  efforts  backed 
by  industry  and  determination.  Oc- 
casionally she  makes  a  mistake,  which 
is,  after  all,  natural  enough.  She  will 
say,  for  example,  "  I  feel  that  if  I  have 
talent  for  anything  it  is  for  art.  I  like 
pictures  awfully.  Oh,  yes,  I  have 
painted  ;  we  have  a  lot  of  pictures  at 
home  I  painted  at  boarding-school,  and 


to  town.  Probably  no  subsequent  ex- 
perience so  impresses  her  as  when  she 
first  hears  herself  addressed  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner.  She  hungers  and 
thirsts  to  know  and  learn  and  be  a  part 
of  the  great  world  of  things,  but  one  of 
her  primal  beliefs  is  that  the  normal 
attitude  of  man  is  admiring.  When  a 
man  whirls  around  in  his  chair,  looks 


papa  has  them  framed  and  hung  all  over    up  hastily,  returns  his  eye  to  his  papers, 


the  house.  He  thinks  they're  beauti- 
ful. Pharaoh's  horses  are  all  the  rage 
out  home.  All  the  girls  have  painted 
them.  You  should  see  them  take  white 
paint  and  put  in  the  foam." 

Here    she   makes    an    airy   sweep  to 


and  asks,  abstractedly,  "  What  can  I  do 
for  you?"  the  world  seems  to  grow 
dizzy  in  its  orbit.  She  has  never  counted 
on  the  compressed  mechanical  workings 
of  routine  in  short  business  hours,  nor 
of   the    sharpness    of  competition  that 


show  how  easily  and  gayly  the  thing  is    keeps  the  fine  edge  on  even  the  proud 


done. 

"It  gives  an  expression  that's  just 
wonderful.  Oh,  no.  I'm  never  afraid 
to  undertake  anything.  It  just  means 
doing  one  thing  rather  than  another." 

When  one  looks  at  her  nice  hair,  frank 


beings  that  sit  on  whirligig  chairs. 
Courtesy,  in  which  her  trained  instinct 
can  only  discern  the  palest  reflections 
of  her  sex,  is  a  variety  new  and  hither- 
to unsuspected,  but  her  appreciation  is 
quick  and  lasting.     The  "gentleman," 


eye,  white  teeth,  and  calm,  self-poised  as  he  has  hitherto  appeared  in  her  walk 
manner,  it  seems  that  this  might  be  and  conversation,  retires  before  the  man 
true — of  this  young  woman  at  least.  of  affairs,  and  the  women  of  no  part  of 
Southern  girls  develop  an  amount  of  the  country  prove  so  quickly  adaptable, 
energy  in  New  York  that  belies  all  the  nor  show  greater  practical  sense  in  find- 
traditions  of  their  soil  and  race.  In  no  ing  and  keeping  in  the  paths  that  lead 
other  part  of  the  country  does  what  is  toward  success. 
Vol.  XX. -66 
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New  York  and  perhaps  city  women  in 
general,  when  they  are  suddenly  called 
upon  to  earn  their  livings,  are  much 
more  independent  about  it,  and  more 
original  in  their  methods  than  women 
in  smaller  places,  where'  womanly  pur- 
suits, as  they  are  called,  follow  more 
closely  prescribed  lines.  The  New  York 
woman  has  more  knowledge  of  the 
world,  and  she  knows  that  one  can  do 
pretty  much  what  one  pleases,  if  it  is 
done  with  a  certain  dash,  elan,  carry- 
ing-all-before-it  air.  When  she  comes 
to  work  for  her  living  she  profits  by 
this  knowledge.  Instead  of  becoming 
a  governess  or  a  teacher  of  music,  she 
tries  to  get  hold  of  something  original 
that  will  excite  interest.  When  she  has 
found  it  she  holds  it  up,  as  it  were,  on 
a  blazoned  banner,  inscribed  with  this 
legend,  "I  have  not  a  penny  to  my 
name,  and  I'm  going  to  work."  She 
accepts  the  situation  with  the  greatest 
good-humor  and  makes  herself  more  ac- 
ceptable to  the  old  set  by  relating  her 


A  Typical   Hall   Bedroom. 


discouragements,  trials,  and  mistakes  so 
comically  that  she  is  better  company 
than  before.  If  her  story  is  not  bad 
enough  she  embroiders  it  to  the  proper 
point  of  attractiveness.  A  bevy  of  such 
girls  did  the  decorative  painting  on  the 
ceiling  of  one  of  the  show-houses  in  the 
town.  They  worked  on  scaffolding  as 
men  do,  lay  down,  let  their  feet  hang 
over,  and  at  the  noon  hour  sat  around 
on  the  floor  while  they  ate  their 
luncheons,  gossiped,  and  if  they  so 
pleased  took  brief  naps  like  hod-car- 
riers. One  of  these  girls  laid  in  the 
ground  colors  and  worked  on  the 
draperies  of  the  mural  paintings  in  one 
of  the  prominent  churches.  She  did 
her  work  on  a  high  scaffolding,  and  to 
lessen  the  chances  of  catching  her 
skirts,  wore  a  pair  of  her  brother-in-law's 
trousers  under  her  blue  flannel  paint- 
ing costume.  A  girl  in  a  small  town 
would  feel  that  she  had  lost  caste  for 
evermore,  if  she  worked  on  a  scaffold 
like  a  day-laborer  from  nine  until  five 
o'clock,  with  an  hour  at  noon  for 
luncheon. 

In  the  scheme  of  cities,  hith- 
erto, no  preparations  were  made 
for  the  indwelling  of  a  number 
of  young  women  without  homes. 
The  sober  consideration  of  such 
a  necessity  would  have  seemed 
the  height  of  folly.  Yet  New 
York  of  the  last  generation 
builded  better  than  it  knew.  The 
path  to  independence  for  most 
of  these  women  has  led  through 
its  hall-rooms. 

That  which  distinguishes  this 
city  from  all  others  is  the  hall- 
room.  London  has  nothing  like 
it,  nor  has  Paris.  They  do  not 
exist  in  Boston,  nor  yet  in  Phil- 
adelphia. The  typical  New  York 
house  has  five  ;  there  would  be 
six,  but  that  the  space  for  one 
has  been  appropriated  by  the 
bath  -  room.  There  are  three 
hundred  on  each  cross  -  town 
block.  In  a  solid  section  extend- 
in  g  from  Washington  Square  to 
Fifty -ninth  Street,  and  within 
the  limited  confines  of  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Avenues,  there  are,  roughly 
estimated,  fifteen  thousand  hall 
bed-rooms.      Taking   this   as    a 
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unit  of  measurement,  the  alert  mind 
can  readily  figure  the  hundreds  of 
these  coffin -like  inclosures  that  rise 
tier  on  tier  on  Manhattan  Island. 

The  moral  and  social  significance  of 
the  hall-room  is  even  more  impressive. 
The  manifest  destiny  of  a  New  York 
house  is  that  sooner  or  later  it  shall  be-, 
come  a  boarding-house.  The  history  of 
block  after  block  enforces  this  view. 
In  that  case  to  the  poor,  the  lonely,  the 
forlorn,  the  hall-room  will  fall.  Of  this 
the  architect,  the  plumber,  the  gas-fit- 
ter seem  to  have  had  prescience.  The 
water-pipe  ignores  it ;  the  slenderest 
rill  of  gas  alone  enters  it ;  the  steam- 
pipes  hurry  by  it  ;  the  tin  furnace-pipes 
go  out  of  their  way  to  avoid  it.  No 
register  opens  genially  upon  it.  It  has 
never  known  a  flue  of  its  own,  or  cheer- 
ful grate,  or  sullen  stove.  Even  the 
range  flue  will  stretch  its  warmth,  giv- 
ing length  in  any  other  part  of  the  house 
in  preference.  In  summer  it  is  hot  and 
stifling.  In  winter  it  is  cold  and  cheer- 
less. In  all  seasons  it  is  either  unven- 
tilated  or  swept  by  perilous  draughts. 
It  is  the  Pariah  of  the  community  of 
rooms,  the  Cinderella  of  the  domes- 
tic roof.  Into  it  are  gathered  the 
weak-kneed  chairs,  the  superannuated 
springs,  the  cracked  pitchers,  the  mur- 
ky mirrors,  the  knobless  bureaus,  the 


darned  lace  curtains,  the  cordless  shades, 
the  faded  strips  of  Brussels  carpets. 

Of  late  years  there  has  arisen  a  So- 
ciety for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Hall- 
Room.  Its  efforts  have  been  principally 
directed  toward  the  introduction  of  beds 
disguised  as  sofas,  buffets,  and  decorative 
mantels,  of  washstands  masquerading 
as  writing-desks,  with  which  to  give 
hall-rooms  a  delusive  air  of  spaciousness 
and  respectability.  Notwithstanding, 
the  landlady  never  considers  herself 
unreasonably  prompt  in  presenting 
her  bills  to  the  hall-room  boarder.  The 
servant  may  properly  resent  the  hall- 
room  bell,  and  the  pitcher  of  ice-water 
prove  intermittent. 

Living  in  hall-rooms  easily  induces 
the  hall-room  habit.  This  is  the  neces- 
sity of  having  everything  within  reach. 
A  person  accustomed  to  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  finding  every- 
thing at  arm's  length,  acquires  curious 
ideas  of  distance.  He  may  sit  on  the 
bed  and  wield  a  brush  while  confront- 
ing the  mirror,  and  at  the  same  time 
remove  a  garment  from  a  peg  behind 
the  door.  The  hall-room  has  been  part 
of  the  warp  and  woof  of  New  York 
City  life.  For  a  young  man  or  young 
woman  whose  expenses  must  be  kept 
within  $10  a  week,  there  seemed  to  be 
no   other  mode  of   existence.     Within 


Night-work  in  a  Newspaper  Office. 
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the  unlovely  confines  of  the  hall-room 
have  passed  the  lives  of  whole  commu- 
nities— nay,  smaller  cities — of  pale-faced 
clerks  and  timid  women  with  their  ten- 
tative industries. 

Such  is  the  hall-room  as  it  was,  and 
ever  would  have  been,  but  for  the  up- 
springing  of  the  bachelor  woman  with 
her  quickening  scent  for  the  things  of 
life,  yet  strong  within  her  the  home- 
building  instincts  of  her  sex.  There  is 
a  dignified  barrenness  of  surroundings 
that  stimulates  and  consolidates  en- 
deavor ;  but  an  environment  sordid  and 
mean,  morally  and  physically  depress- 
ing, was  sure  to  be  repudiated  by  wom- 
en newly  delighting  in  independence 
and  responsibility,  and  with  the  seduc- 
tive perspective  of  things  to  do  and  ac- 
complish lengthening  before  them.  In 
the  measure  that  women  are  determin- 
ing their  own  lives,  they  want  their  own 
homes.  The  desire  is  entirely  reason- 
able. The  woman  who  is  occupied  with 
daily  work  needs  greater  freedom  of 
movement,  more  isolation,  more  per- 
sonal comforts,  and  the  exemption, 
moreover,  from  being  agreeable  at  all 
times  and  places.  She  wants  to  be  able 
to  shut  her  doors  against  all  the  world, 
and  not  to  be  confined  within  four 
walls  herself ;  and  she  wants  to  open 
her  doors  when  it  pleases  her,  and  to 
exercise  the  rites  of  hospitality  un- 
questioned. In  fact,  she  wauts  many 
things  that  cannot  be  had  except  in 
her  own  home.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  in  natural  history  that  women  in 
their  first  breathing  -  spell  should  re- 
vert to  constructing  homes  as  their 
natural  background,  to  which  is  added 
the  male  realization  that  the  home  is 
the  proper  stimulus  to  achievement. 

The  first  woman  bachelor  establish- 
ment in  this  city  was  in  1881,  coexist- 
ent with  the  first  woman's  apartment- 
house  in  London.  With  a  gay  fillip  of 
the  finger  at  consequences,  it  was  set  up 
in  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  town. 
It  was  easy  to  argue  that  it  would  be 
a  material  saving  in  car  -  fares,  city 
rent  being  merely  one  of  the  natural 
incentives  to  hard  work  ;  in  any  case,  in 
a  fashionable  area  poverty  glorified  by 
gilded  Japanese  cottons  and  unframed 
etchings  might  well  be  endured.  So 
novel  an  undertaking  did  not  fail  to 
Vol.  xx.-i;; 


excite  attention.  The  curious  Atheni- 
ans dwelling  in  this  city  came  on  tours 
of  inspection.  Audacity  and  the  cir- 
cumstance with  which  it  was  under- 
taken made  friends  for  an  enterprise 
that  otherwise  would  have  occasioned 
much  ominous  wagging  of  heads.  To 
contribute  to  its  menage  and  share  its 
innocuous  tea  were  privilege  a.  To 
turn  the  necessity  of  earning  a  living 
into  a  co-operative  lark  was  a  new  and 
captivating  idea.  Thus  was  the  enter- 
prise mistakenly  regarded.  It  was.  in 
fact,  the  serious  effort  on  the  part  of 
four  women  to  find  some  way  of  living 
in  which,  at  the  least  expense,  the  great- 
est eonifort  and  independence  could  be 
obtained,  and  the  social  instincts  grati- 
fied. In  this  last  assumption  there  is  a 
certain  tendency  toward  finality  more 
significant  than  wage-earning,  and  the 
other  manifestations  of  the  bachelor 
woman  more  widely  commented  on. 

All  these,  however,  were  not  accom- 
plished at  once.  The  matter  -  of  -  fact 
consideration  of  food  soon  asserted  it- 
self over  questions  more  ideally  appro- 
priate. Women  who  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  householders  soon 
learn  that  there  are  curious  relations 
between  food  and  finance.  Good  work 
is  not  compatible  with  movable  feasts. 
There  is  a  dependence  truly  ridiculous 
between  even  aesthetic  employments  and 
sound  food  at  stated  periods.  There  are 
doubtless  numbers  of  women  who  solve 
such  difficulties  by  referring  them  to  a 
restaurant,  and  who  regard  the  vaga- 
bondage from  table  d'hote  to  table  d'hdte 
as  among  the  privileges  of  their  new  es- 
tate. The  restaurant,  however,  does  not 
appeal  to  the  women  who  regard  the 
situation  from  another  point  of  view. 
The  table  ranks  with  the  fireside.  The 
economical  distribution  of  labor  soon 
refers  these  matters  to  competent  au- 
thority. The  efforts  of  women  to  secure 
that  confidence  with  which  a  man  goes 
to  his  affairs  and  returns  to  his  satisfy- 
ing dinner  at  home  or  his  club,  would 
be  a  touching  recital.  For  many  of 
these  women  bachelors  in  assuming 
new  responsibilities  show  the  utmost 
reluctance  to  give  up  the  old  responsi- 
bilities, but  wrestle  with  servants  and 
ranges  like  wives  and  mothers  under  the 
imminent  shadow  of  consequences. 
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This  particular  enterprise,  however 
gayly  it  was  administered,  served  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  such 
establishments.  Since  the  initial  effort 
tiny  households  have  sprung  up  all  over 
town.  These  are  as  well  ordered  and 
the  rent  as  promptly  paid  as  that  of 
other  and  older  households.  These 
women  rarely  live  alone.  They  combine 
against  burglars,  out  of  congeniality, 
and  to  save  expense.  But  their  do- 
mestic lives  are  neither  adhesive  nor 
entangled.  They  have  common  points 
of  interest,  but  these  are  surrounded  by 
large  areas  of  unencumbered  space,  in 
which  each  moves  freely  and  without 
interruption.  In  its  best  aspect  this 
new  development  in  women's  lives  is 
worthy  of  admiration.  Out  of  it  has 
arisen  a  new  order  of  feminine  friend- 
ship that  combines  independence,  cama- 
raderie, frank  disagreement,  wise  reti- 
cence, large  patience,  mutual  respect, 
amiable  blindness,  consideration  in  ill- 
ness, sympathy  in  joy  and  sorrow,  and 
the  possibility  of  borrowing  money  from 
one  another  when  necessary. 

The  housing  of  such  admirable  quali- 
ties it  seems  should  have  enlisted  at- 
tention. In  1886  a  determined  effort 
was  made  to  secure  an  apartment-house 
for  women,  modestly  copying  the  nu- 
merous apartment  -  houses  for  men. 
A  busy  architect  was  kind  enough  to 
undertake  plans  and  make  estimates. 
These  were  made  public,  and  various 
interviews  were  held  with  capitalists, 
rich  enough  to  consider  four  per  cent, 
a  sufficient  return  for  such  an  invest- 
ment. It  seemed  easy  enough  to  prove 
the  need  of  something  resembling  an 
institution,  a  refuge  with  patronesses 
and  governing  committees,  but  vain 
the  attempt  to  turn  minds  bent  on 
philanthropy,  toward  a  calm  consid- 
eration of  an  unobtrusive  financial  en- 
terprise. Nothing  else  than  such  was 
desired,  or  would  have  been  accepted. 
This  distrust  is  perhaps  not  unwarrant- 
ed. The  determination  to  make  of  the 
bachelor  maid  an  irresponsible  creature, 
who  wears  strange  garments  but  is  sin- 
gularly imitative  in  the  matter  of  cock- 
tails and  cigarettes,  has  been  to  a  degree 
successful.  It  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile this  view  with  the  person  actually 
encountered,  who  leaves  experiments  in 


business  costumes  to  the  theorists  and 
their  own  clothes  to  the  dressmakers, 
and  in  the  matters  of  even  cigarettes 
and  cocktails  has  added  to  the  litany  of 
daily  life  "Vouchsafe  us  good  taste." 

Recently  another  project  for  an  apart- 
ment-house for  women  seems  to  have 
chances  of  success.  This  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken by  a  stock  company  largely 
subscribed  to  by  women  themselves. 
Meanwhile,  significant  changes  have 
taken  place  in  every  part  of  town.  In- 
stead of  hiving,  women  bachelors  in 
braces  and  alone  are  encountered  every- 
where. Some  of  the  older  apartment- 
houses  have  found  it  more  profitable 
to  divide  their  space  to  accommodate 
them  than  to  rent  to  orthodox  families. 
There  are  few  apartment  houses  so 
dignified  that  women  bachelors  are  not 
received  as  are  other  tenants.  For  the 
woman  bachelor  is  not  now  essentially 
a  person  who  puts  on  her  bonnet  and 
goes  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  There 
are  feminine  Maecenases  who  have  es- 
tablishments, boxes  at  the  opera,  and 
who  fulfil  social  exactions  in  the  most 
prominent  manner.  As  was  intimated 
before,  in  the  ability  to  gratify  the  so- 
cial instinct  there  is  a  tendency  to 
finality  much  more  important  than  in 
the  ability  to  earn  money. 

To  be  the  mistress  of  a  home,  to  ex- 
tend hospitalities,  briefly  to  be  within 
the  circumference  of  a  social  circle,  in- 
stead of  gliding  with  uneasy  foot  on 
the  periphery,  is  the  reasonable  desire 
of  every  woman.  When  this  is  achieved 
many  temptations,  so  freely  recognized 
that  nobody  disputes  them,  are  elimi- 
nated. It  is  a  noticeable  fact  in  all 
women-bachelor  households,  no  matter 
how  humble,  that  the  rugs  are  scarcely 
down  and  the  curtains  up,  until  the 
kettle  is  lighted  and  the  reign  of  hos- 
pitality has  begun.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  how  soon  the  shyest  novice 
over  the  tea  -  cups  loses  her  timidity, 
and  assumes  that  air  of  confidence  that 
once  was  the  enviable  property  of  only 
married  women. 

George  Eliot  has  remarked  that  sense 
of  promotion  that  married  women  seem 
to  carry  in  their  demeanor  toward  other 
women.  So  discriminating  an  observer, 
if  she  had  lived  longer,  could  not  have 
failed  to  notice  in  the  bachelor  maid  its 
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counterpart,  slightly  differentiated  to  be 
sure.  The  mystery  of  men's  lives  in  the 
world,  out  of  which  illusions  are  spun, 
has  always  had  a  greater  influence  in 
determining  the  fate  of  women  than  is 
readily  admitted.  To  feel  transmitted 
through  the  ring-finger  the  electric  thrill 
of  business,  of  politics,  of  clubs,  of  the 
stirring  movements  in  the  life  of  men, 
gives  any  woman  vantage-ground  over 
others  of  her  sex.  But  in  the  actual 
commerce  of  business,  the  community 
of  affairs,  the  wear  and  tear  of  daily  life 
in  offices  and  elevators,  this  mystery 
vanishes.  A  couple  of  type-writers  at 
luncheon  will  illustrate  badly  a  situa- 
tion yet  too  new  to  be  fairly  reckoned  up. 
Over  knife  and  fork  they  mil  match 
employers  as  small  boys  do  pennies. 

Out  of  hours  the  boss  is  only  a  man 
of  whose  necktie  they  may  disapprove,  or 
of  the  way  he  wears  his  hair,  or  perhaps 
of  his  grammar,  and  it  may  be  he  ap- 
pears greatly  to  the  advantage  of  some 
young  man  at  a  neighboring  machine. 

The  type-writer  of  this  estate  always 
marries,  and  is  consequently  not  a  wom- 
an bachelor.  But  this  one,  too,  ar- 
rives at  something  of  the  same  knowl- 
edge of  the  strength  of  men  and  of  their 
weaknesses  ;  this  is  apt  to  be  consid- 
ered a  not  undesirable  exchange  for 
the  will-o'-the-wisps  that  dance  before 
the  eyes  of  the  home  -  keeping  women. 
With  these  franker  relations,  the  com- 
munity of  outside  interests,  the  wider 
exchange  of  opinions,  the  clearer  sight 
of  men  among  men,  and  of  men  as  they 
are,  come  also  larger  sympathy,  a  better 
appreciation  of  their  difficulties,  of  their 
larger  needs,  of  the  greater  leeway  re- 
quired by  them  that  even  wives  can 
scarcely  arrive  at.  These  inevitably 
form  the  basis  for  social  intercourse  and 
a  newer  comradeship  that  have  hardly 
yet  been  taken  into  account,  but  are 
plainly  reflected  in  the  frank,  unapolo- 
getic  manner  of  the  woman  bachelor 
that  has  replaced  the  hesitating,  grace- 
ful timidity  of  the  old  maid. 

Science  came  in  opportunely  as  their 
handmaid  and  messenger-boy.  When 
Mr.  Edison  was  experimenting  with 
the  subdivision  of  the  electric  light,  it 
seemed  to  have  no  special  bearings  on 
the  evolution  of  the  woman  bachelor. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  streets  at  night  has 


been  so  conspicuous  a  factor  that  the 
latest  goddess,  Electra,  may  well  be 
adopted  as  the  patron  and  guardian  of 
the  sex.  The  duties  of  legions  of  wom- 
en take  them  out  at  night.  Duty  is  its 
own  excuse  ;  accompanied  by  the  chival- 
rous umbrella,  many  a  woman  has  braved 
the  powers  of  night  and  not  unfrequently 
done  battle.  The  woman  who  must  be 
escorted  home  from  a  newspaper  office  at 
midnight  limits  her  value  to  the  extent 
of  the  bother  she  makes  ;  the  doctor 
who  cannot  respond  to  a  night-call  with- 
out a  cab  or  a  messenger-boy  is  handi- 
capped beyond  the  possibility  of  suc- 
cess. Ease  of  movement  is  essential  in 
the  competitive  struggle  for  a  liveli- 
hood. But  amusement  and  recreation 
have  recognized  places  in  all  these  later 
schemes  of  life.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  women  abroad  at  night,  with 
no  other  protector  than  the  benign 
beams  of  the  electric  light,  afford  a  new 
and  interesting  manifestation  of  the 
streets.  They  are  found  in  the  street- 
cars at  hours  that  once  would  have  been 
called  unseemly  ;  they  are  substantial 
patrons  of  the  theatre,  sitting  now 
among  the  children  of  the  world  below, 
and  now  among  the  gods  above,  as  the 
state  of  their  purses  warrants.  The 
difference  in  fear  of  men  and  fear  of 
Mrs.  Grundy,  between  the  sheltered 
woman  and  the  bachelor  maid,  was 
measured  not  long  since,  when  a  matron, 
at  nine  o'clock,  shut  out  on  her  own 
doorstep,  implored  the  protection  of  a 
strange  bachelor  maid  passing  by.  She 
responded,  and  the  two  women  sat  for 
an  hour  on  the  inhospitable  stone  un- 
til the  hour  for  locking  up,  when  the 
maid  descended  from  some  eyry  ;  the 
timorous  lady  was  admitted,  and  the 
bachelor  maid,  in  the  security  of  her 
latch-key,  passed  on. 

The  women  bachelors  of  New  York 
have  nothing  that  corresponds  to  the 
London  women's  clubs.  It  has  been 
plainly  demonstrated  that  similarity  of 
pursuits  does  not  form  the  best  basis 
on  which  to  found  a  club  in  the  repeat- 
ed failures  and  timid  successes  of  such 
eilbrts.  It  is  not  separatism,  it  appears, 
that  attracts  the  woman  bachelor  in 
her  moments  of  dearly  bought  and 
dearly  prized  leisure,  but  the  more 
wholesome    commingling   among   men 
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and  women  as  a  recognized  part  of  the 
social  structure.  The  intimation  that 
the  woman  bachelor  is  to  supersede  the 
old  maid  excites  reasonable  apprehen- 
sion. Thus  far  the  newer  species  gives 
no  assurance  that  in  the  larger  area  it 
desires  to  occupy  there  will  be  place  or 
opportunity  for  the  humbler  but  fra- 
grant offices  of  the  old  maid.  For  the 
woman  bachelor  time  exists  in  solid 
blocks  that  it  is  not  expedient,  in  her 
scheme  of  life,  to  subdivide.  The  old 
maid  had  hours,  quarters,  minutes,  to 
fill  in  crevices  and  chinks  with  gracious 
acts.  The  woman  bachelor  subscribes 
to  the  organized  charities,  and  may  no 
more  be  called  upon  than  the  judge  or 
the  banker  to  sit  at  bedsides  and  sew  for 
the  poor.  If  she  prospers  in  her  pro- 
fession, business,  or  trade,  she  may  help 
send  her  nephews  and  nieces  to  college 
and  tip  them  on  occasions  like  an  un- 
wedded  uncle.     But  who  is  there  to  tie 


up  the  stubbed  toe  and  interpose  the 
ever-ready  needle  and  thread  between 
the  yawning  rent  and  the  maternal  eye  ? 
In  these  days  of  specialties  there  are 
trained  nurses,  district  visitors,  nur- 
sery governesses,  and  visiting  needle- 
women, who  can  perform  the  duties  of 
the  old  maid,  if  they  lack  those  quali- 
ties that  gave  fragrance  to  her  minis- 
trations. But  there  is  no  one  to  supply 
that  persistent  and  faithful  memory  in 
which  the  old  maid  holds  all  that  she  has 
ever  loved  and  cared  for.  Fathers  for- 
get, the  cares  and  interests  of  children 
divide  and  weaken  the  mother's  claim  ; 
but  the  affection  of  an  old  maid  aunt 
defies  circumstance  and  time.  It  is 
scarcely  probable  that  the  woman  bach- 
elor will  ever  regret  that  she  is  not  an 
old  maid  aunt,  but  it  will  be  an  un- 
grateful world  that  forgets  to  cherish 
the  memory  of  the  old  maid  when  she 


is  no  more. 


PROVERBUM    SAP 

By  Charles  Henry  Webb 

That  'tis  well  to  be  off  with  the  old  love 
Before  one  is  on  with  the  new 

Has  somehow  passed  into  a  proverb, 
But  who  follows  its  teaching  may  rue. 

No  love  can  be  quite  like  the  old  love 
Whate'er  may  be  said  for  the  new — 

And  if  you  dismiss  me,   my  darling, 
You  may  come  to  this  thinking,  too. 


Were  the  proverb  not  wiser  if  mended, 
And  the  fickle  and  wavering  told 

To  be  sure  that  they're  on  with  the  new  love 
Before  being  off  with  the  old  ? 


MY   INDIAN    PLUNDER 


By  Julian  Ralph 


Blood  Indian's  Belt, 
Sheath  and  Skin- 
ning-knife. 


Y  dear  young  ladies," 

I    said,    "all   women 

are  just  as  savage." 

It  was  like   many 

another   bit    of    deep 

wisdom     that     has 

flashed  upon  my  mind 

but  not  from  my  lips 

—  for   I   said   it,   but 

only  to  myself. 

The  way  of  it  was 
this  :  Our  train  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way had  pulled  up  at 
a  little  tank-station  on 
the  plains  and  several 
white  women  had  gone 
out  to  inspect  three 
or  four  red  ones  who 
had  come  to  the  railway  to  shiver  in 
the  presence  of  the  daily  train  in 
preference  to  shivering  in  their  tepees 
in  the  company  of  the  bare  prairie. 
Could  there  be  a  stronger  contrast 
than  the  two  sorts  of  women  presented  ? 
The  squaws — barrel- shaped,  as  squaws 
get  when  well  along  in  years  —  were 
seated,  tailor  -  fashion,  on  the  dirty 
boards,  done  up  in  smudgy  blankets  so 
as  to  present  the  outlines  of  so  many 
meal-bags,  each  topped  with  a  round, 
mahogany-colored  face  where  the  shirr- 
strings  ought  to  be.  They  were  sto- 
lid, motionless,  staring,  like  clumsily 
carved  images  done  up  in  woollen  pack- 
ages. Our  white  women  were  Ameri- 
cans. Need  I  say  that  they  were 
shapely,  stylish,  tidy,  active,  bright, 
full  of  interest  and  exclamation  and 
movement  ?  They  looked  at  the  poor, 
natural,  red  wives,  and  they  listened  to 
me,  who  can  no  more  resist  the  inclina- 
tion to  make  the  acquaintance  of  an 
Indian  than  I  can  restrain  any  other  of 
my  weaknesses. 

"What   Injun    vou  ?  —  what    tribe? 
Blackfoot?"  I  asked. 

"  Cree,"  said  one  of  the  squaws,  after 
giving  the  matter  due  thought. 
"  Where  reservation  ?  " 

"Got  tepee — there,"  with  a  wave  of 
Vol.  XX.— «7,  a. 


one  thumb  at  the  motionless  desert  of 
grass. 

"  Here  money — no  give  to  man — you 
keep." 

Each  squaw — or  squee-ow,  as  I  have 
always  heard  them  say  the  word — 
reached  out  and  took  into  her  blanket 
a  ten-cent  piece,  awkwardly  as  a  mon- 
key takes  a  nut  into  its  cage.  And  one 
or  two  grunted  a  sound  that  cannot  be 
spelled,  except  by  persons  who  have 
never  heard  it  and  who  write  it  in  boys' 
story-papers.  But  one  said  :  "  Good 
man  ;  heap  good.  You  got  woman  ?  " 
"Yes."  Then  she  said  :"  Got  plenty 
woman,"  and  laughed  ;  at  which  sur- 
prising proof  of  a  tutored  intellect  all 
the  squaws  grunted,  unspellably,  again. 
Then  a  young  white  woman  spoke  : 

"  Why  !  "  she  said,  "  they  are  like 
any  other  women.  They  are  very  like 
Italians." 

"  More  like  Japanese,"  said  one  with 
a  truer  eye. 

"What  a  pity,"  exclaimed  number 
three — a  charming  Eastern  college  pro- 
duction— "  that  they  should  have  to  be 
the  companions  of  their  fighting,  sav- 
age, bloodthirsty  Indian  men  !  ' 

That  was  delicious.  I  wished  that  the 
squaws  could  comprehend  it.  I  would 
have  liked  to  have  it  heard  by  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  Old  Sun's  wife,  of 
the  Blackfeet — she  who  carries  eagle- 
feathers  in  her  hair — black-tipped  white 
war-eagle  feathers — to  commemorate 
her  share  of  a  bloody  victory  of  her 
nation.  "  I  always  feel  so  sorry  for 
the  squaws,"  added  Miss  Alumna.  _ 

"  I  have  always  felt  the  other  way," 
said  I.  "  I  have  commiserated  the 
bucks.  Where  I  have  been  among  the 
Indians,  these  gentle-looking  creatures 
were  the  principal  devils  of  each  tribe. 
It  is  these  placid  dames  who  rush  upon 
the  field  after  the  battle  and  mutilate 
the  dead  and  wounded  with  the  re- 
morseless and  diabolical  ingenuity  that 
makes  us  shudder  when  we  read  of  it." 

Then  the  young  white  women  made 
the    same    unspellable  sound    that    the 
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red  ones  had  been  making,  and  rushed 
away  just  as  I  was  about  to  sink  my- 
self lower  than  the  squaws  in  their 
estimation  by  explaining  how,  in  all 
the  forceful  movements  of  humanity,  it 
has  been  the  women  who  have  shown 
the  full  intensity  and  fervor  of  each 
cause.  I  am  glad  that  I  left  the  words 
unspoken. 

"  Not  a  single  bead  upon  any  of 
them,"  I  said  to  myself.  It  was  a  sad 
discovery.  Put  it  in  other  words  : 
"  Could  we  not  even  leave  them  their 
beads  ?  " — and  whoever  has  a  spark  of 
humanity  in  him  will  feel  the  tragic 
force  of  the  thought.  I  pulled  apart 
the  blankets  of  two  of  them — with  that 
license  with  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
everywhere  investigates  the  belongings 
of  the  inferior  races — in  Russia,  Italy, 
China,  Africa — wherever  he  happens  to 
be.  They  wore  plain  calico  dresses, 
and  on  their  feet  were  undecorated 
mere  bags  of  leather,  instead  of  the 
beautifully  worked  beaded  moccasins 
all  of  them  wore  so  few  years  ago. 
Happily  for  my  frame  of  mind  there 
came  along — just  as  the  engineer  was 
climbing  back  into  his  cab — a  young 
Cree  girl,  wearing  an  extraordinary 
pair  of  barbaric  ear-rings.  Each  was  a 
rude  loop  of  brass  wire,  thicker  than  a 
crochet-needle,  and  each  *was  strung 
full  of  big,  round,  brass  beads.  Among 
all  the  Indians  there  it  was  the  only 
bit  of  finery,  the  only  ornament,  the 
only  tiny  link  that  connected  them 
with  their  past.  It  was  all  they  had. 
I  got  it.  I  put  a  quarter  in  the  Cree 
girl's  hand,  and  almost  tore  the  rings 
out  of  her  ears — for  the  whistle  had 
blown  and  the  wheels  were  turning.  I 
have  often  wondered  since  whether  she 
cared  to  part  with  them.  I  would 
have  known  but  for  the  train.  It  ought 
to  have  waited  long  enough  for  her 
Indian  mind  to  work  upon  the  propo- 
sition— a  week  or  so. 

At  another  station  a  squaw  risked  a 
little  pouch  of  bead- worked  buckskin 
by  wearing  it  dangling  from  her  belt. 
The  ear-rings  are  in  that  pouch  now, 
and  both  hang  on  the  wall  before  me. 
They  are  parts  of  my  Indian  plunder — 
the  most  gorgeous,  highly  decorative, 
eloquent,  inspiring  ornaments  that  a 
man  can  collect  from  any  people  in  any 


corner  of  the  earth,  be  he  as  rich  as 
Croesus  or  as  indefatigable  as  Stanley. 
"Could  have  collected,"  I  should  say, 
for  my  last  two  journeys  across  the 
continent  proved  to  me  that  the  origi- 
nal sources  of  these  trophies  are  dry — 
dry  as  the  bones  of 
the  buffalo,  dry  as 
the  scalps  in  the 
curio-shops,  dry  as 
the  eyes  of  the  Ind- 
ian agents  who 
manage  the  reser- 
vations where 
Government  has 
changed  a  proud 
and  splendid  race 
of  men  into  a  rag- 
ged, hungry  horde 
of  mendicants  and 
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paupers. 

There  were  other 
Indians,  farther 
along  the  railway, 
mainly  selling  buf- 
falo-horns —  those 
pretty  polished 
horns  that  a  squaw 
can  prepare  in  five 
weeks  of  incessant, 
hard  labor,  and  her 
man  can  sell  in  a 
minute  for  a  dollar 
to  buy  rum  with, 
or  Pain  Killer, 
which  makes  him 
much    sicker    and 

therefore  is  preferable,  for  the  observant 
Indians  are  of  the  opinion  that  white 
men  drink  on  one  day  so  as  to  be  very 
sick  the  day  after.  In  the  truest  spirit 
of  flattery  they  imitate  the  sickness  with 
gunpowder  and  tea,  with  bottled  extract 
of  ginger,  with  Worcestershire  sauce,  or 
Pain  Killer.  It  was  startling  to  see 
that  the  Indians  are  now  offering  com- 
mon cow-horns,  pale  and  mottled  in 
color,  in  place  of  the  jet-black  bison 
horns,  and  that  the  tourists  are  buy- 
ing them.  Yet  cow-horns  are  as  genu- 
ine trophies  of  the  plains  as  the  latter- 
day  Indian  work  that  is  now  offered  at 
the  hotel  news-stands  and  curio-stores 
of  the  West.  Part  of  it  is  the  same 
stuff  that  has  for  fifty  years  been  sold 
as  Indian  bead-work  in  Montreal  and 
Saratoga  —  cotton  -  backed   with   card- 
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board  and  worked  with  translucent 
beads  in  floral  designs.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  untutored  Indians  who 
work  beads  into  floral  patterns,  but  I 
never  saw  any,  or  even  one  floral  device 
upon  any  trapping  among  any  wild  Ind- 
ians anywhere  in 
America.  Nor  did 
I  ever  see  trans- 
lucent beads,  such 
as  our  women  use, 
in  any  Indian 
work.  They  would 
not  produce  the 
glorious,  rich,  sol- 
id bands  of  color 
that  make  genuine 
Indian  work  more 
beautiful  than  the 
weaving  of  the 
Asiatics,  as  splen- 
did as  old  Chinese 
porcelain,  and  al- 
most comparable 
with  jewelry. 

To-day  the  gen- 
tle tourist  is  be- 
ing swindled  with 
this  bogus  stuff — 
made  by  diluted 
Indians  from 
white  men's  pat- 
terns— but  Provi- 
dence, in  its  mer- 
cy, has  fitted  him 
with  such  upper- 
story  emptiness 
that  he  buys  the  truck  in  the  form 
of  watch-pockets  and  match  -  holders, 
to  exhibit  as  relics  of  aboriginal  sav- 
age life.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  when 
I  was  making  my  small  collection,  I 
could  not  anywhere  find  a  shield,  a  true 
war-eagle  head-dress,  or  a  spear.  Now 
they  are  to  be  had  by  the  car-load  in 
Denver,  St.  Paul,  and  other  Western 
cities.  But,  only  think !  the  feathers 
are  those  of  the  turkey — the  coward 
bird  that  the  best  Indians  would  not 
eat,  lest  its  meat  should  carry  the  craven 
qualities  of  the  bird  into  their  natures. 
The  spears  are  machine  -  made,  the 
shields  are  wrinkled  sheets  of  calf-skin 
daubed  over  with  scene-painters'  col- 
ors. There  are  plenty  of  scalps  to-day, 
though  I  did  not  come  across  one, 
except  in  private   collections,  between 


Sioux  Tobacco  Bag. 


1889  and  1894.  The  new  crop  is  of 
scalp-locks,  "  torn  while  the  victims 
were  still  quivering,  by  the  painted  red 
fiends,"  of  the  dime  novels,  with  pairs 
of  scissors  from  horses'  tails.  The  ends 
of  the  coarse  hairs  have  been  laid  in 
mucilage  upon  pieces  of  chamois-skin 
the  size  of  a  half-dollar.  I  am  glad  they 
are  such  innocent  curios,  for  the  genu- 
ine scalps  used  to  make  me  creep, 
such  is  my  dislike  for  any  human  hair 
that  has  been  cut  and  is  lifeless.  I  do 
not  know  what  became  of  the  real 
scalps.  Even  when  genuine  trappings 
were  plentiful  the  places  of  the  real 
scalps  had  been  taken  by  tresses  of 
horse-hair  and  pretty  tails  of  mink  and 
fishes  and  deer-skin,  hung  from  leather 
disks  and  beautifully  framed  in  circles 
of  colored  bead- work.  They  hang  from 
my  war-clubs  and  quirts  and  tomahawk- 
handles,  and  are  often  mistaken  for 
scalps,  and  are  far  more  ornamental. 

The  principal  trader  in  Indian  goods 
in  this  country  now  offers  a  stock  in 
which  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
goods  made  for  the  market,  but  a  more 
surprising  fact  about  his  wares  is 
that  the  garments,  weapons,  and  orna- 
ments, which  are  obviously  genuine,  are 
very  inferior  to  the  same  articles 
that  used  to  be  gotten  from  the  red 
men.  There  are  real  second  -  hand 
buckskin  dresses  without  a  bead  upon 
them,  ornamented  on  the  yoke  with  red 
flannel,  where  the  squaws  used  to  sew 
pounds  of  gay  beads.  Tacks  take  the 
place  of  beads  on  the  whip-handles,  and 
the  once  magnificent  stocks  of  the  coup- 
sticks  or  war-clubs  are  now  as  bare  as 
the  chins  of  the  braves  who  sold  them. 
This  trader  explained  that  the  Indians 
have  not  the  means  to  buy  beads  as 
of  old,  and  that  the  Government  is  try- 
ing to  discourage  the  use  of  beads,  as 
tending  to  keep  alive  the  savage  in- 
stincts and  romanticism,  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  potato-planting  inclina- 
tion. He  says  that  nearly  all  the  really 
fine  examples  of  Indian  work  that  he 
gets  now  come  in  private  collections. 
"  They  are  the  treasures  of  army  officers 
and  rich  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "  whose 
wives  sell  them  when  the  husbands  die." 
My  eyes  become  damp  as  I  think  of 
those  words  and  look,  at  the  same  time, 
upon  the  four  square  yards  of  pretty- 
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pretties  that  hang  upon  my  wall.      I 
am  acquainted — as  well  as  the  average 
clumsy  man  can  ever  be  with  a  work  so 
intricate — with    a    certain    lady   whose 
nose  has  never  yet  failed  to  ascend  tow- 
ard her   forehead  when  a  new   lot    of 
grand    Indian    tro- 
phies has  come  smell-        ~^~\W*  "r 
ing   into  her   house. 
She  handles  them — 
when    it    cannot    be 
avoided  —  between 
the  tip  of  one  thumb 
and  the  point  of  her 
index-finger,  keeping 
the   three   other  fin- 
gers  of    that   hand 
strained  as  far  away 
as   muscle  and  flesh 
will  let  them  go.   And 
I  wonder  whether — 
alas  !     I  fear   that — 
but    confound   the 
trader  !  surely  he  had 
sufficient  to  do  to  try 
to  sell  turkey-feather 
war-bonnets  and  abo- 
riginal watch-pockets 
without  injecting  in- 
to a  once  happy  home 
the  venom  of  distrust 
and  suspicion. 

How  much  of  my 
admiration  for  these 
relics  of  a  dead  but 
unburied  race  comes,  I  wonder,  from  my 
having  seen  the  red  men  caparisoned  in 
almost  the  full  glory  of  their  freest  con- 
dition ?  Is  it  a  dream,  or  is  it  true — that 
vision  that  floods  my  brain,  in  which  I  see 
myself  in  derby  hat  and  awkward  New 
York  clothes  standing  beside  a  rush- 
ing, howling  torrent  of  excited  braves  on 
the  plains  ?  Is  it  true  that  some  were 
naked  except  for  two  head  -  feathers 
and  a  breech-clout,  and  yet  were  gor- 
geously clothed  in  paint  ?  Is  it  true  that 
some  wore  war-bonnets  that  touched 
the  rumps  of  their  ponies  and  then  fell 
away  to  the  ground  and  dragged  a  yard 
or  two  yards  of  their  beautiful  length 
upon  the  bunch-grass  ?  Is  it  true,  or  a 
dream,  that  other  horses  were  girt  with 
trailing  cloths  that  swept  the  ground 
with  more  magnificent  effect  than  the 
petticoated  panoply  of  the  horse  of  a 
cavalier  of  ancient  France  ?    That  other 


bucks  wore  leather  fringe  that  fell  and 
shook  and  quivered  down    their   arms 
and  legs  and  from  the  bottoms  of  their 
coats  ;  that  scores  of  others  were  clad 
with  a  mail  of  showy  beads  that  cased 
their  bodies,  their  guns,  their  whip-han- 
dles,   their    saddle- 
flaps,  their  feet  ?    Ah, 
yes  !  in  sport  their  fu- 
rious horses    swerve 
as  if  to  run  me  down, 
the  rifles  crack  just 
above  my  head,   the 
warriors  yell  almost 
against     my    ear- 
drums.     It  is   true  ; 
I    almost    step    back 
again,    in   my   mind, 
under   the   shock   of 
that  rude  but  thrill- 
ing sport 

Would  I  care  so 
much  for  my  wall- 
jewelry  if  I  had  not 
sat  in  council -tents 
under  the  same  im- 
pressive influence 
that  has,  unaided  by 
any  white  man,  pro- 
duced (in  the  Indian 
Territory)  three  sys- 
tems of  government 
and  three  conditions 
Leggings.  of  society  which   no 

redskin  need  be 
ashamed  to  compare  with  the  order 
of  the  white  men  in  the  States  that 
border  on  that  Territory  ?  The  head- 
chief  at  one  council  was  in  mourning, 
with  his  hair  in  disorder,  and  little 
else  on  than  his  blanket,  but  the  under- 
chiefs  and  head-men  were  grandly  clad 
in  beaded  buckskin,  which  would  have 
been  admired  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  showiest  military  men  in  any  court 
of  Europe.  The  man  who  presided  at 
the  other  council  wore  a  suit  that 
would  have  sold  then — when  bead-work 
was  common — for  five  hundred  dollars. 
It  was  a  suit  of  white  beads — the  show- 
iest kind — upon  which  background  was 
a  great  sun -medallion,  on  front  and 
back,  framed  with  those  geometrical 
patterns  which  a  curious  student-friend 
of  mine  thinks  that  he  has  followed 
uninterruptedly  from  the  great  lakes 
through  Central  America  into  Bolivia- 
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Blackfoot   Hunting  Arrow,  Saved   from   Buffalo    Hunt 


Cheyenne 
Coup-stick. 


Male  Costume. 


Female  Costume. 


Blood  Indian's 
Quirt    or    Whip. 


Peru,  over  to  the  relics  of  the  earliest 
dwellers  in  Europe  and  into  ancient 
Egypt  and  Assyria.  What  a  king  the 
old  chief  looked !  What  dignity  he 
wore  !  How  deferentially  quiet  and 
respectful  were  all  the  rude  warriors, 
squatted  in  the  showy  circle  that  began 
and  ended  with  his  person.  Among 
the  skins  and  bundles  that  were  packed 
at  the  edge  of  the  big  tepee,  "  to  keep 
the  wind  away,"  he  raked  for  the  sacred 
council-pipe.  And  then  he  filled  it 
himself,  to  enhance  the  effect  of  the 
Vol.  XX.— 68 


ceremony,  perhaps,  or  to  guarantee 
the  purity  of  the  smoking  mixture, 
and  handed  it  to  a  young  under-chief 
for  the  performance  of  the  menial  task 
of  lighting  it.  After  that,  with  what  a 
show  of  etiquette  he  singled  out  the 
chiefs,  by  turn,  according  to  their  rank, 
handing  the  pipe,  stem  foremost,  to 
each.  One  would  still  have  thought 
the  Indians  a  reticent,  silent  people  to 
see  them  in  council,  listening,  and  only 
occasionally  grunting,  as  the  chief 
harangued   them.     Yet  they   are   very 
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Sioux  Stone  Tomahawk  or  Club  used  in  dances 
and  displays.  Copied  from  a  weapon  in  use 
before  the  white  man  came. 


Copper  Pipe  Tomahawk,  round,  sold  by  a 
Winnebago.  One  of  the  first  forms  that 
the  early  traders  so'd  to  the  Indians. 


Blood  Indian  Blanket- 
Shoulder  Ornament. 


Saddle-bags  of  a  Southern  Ute. 


SIOUX  AND  UTE   IMPLEMENTS. 


Sioux  Chief's  Bone  Necklace, 
from    Standing    Rock    Agency. 


talkative,  childishly  fond  of  hearing 
themselves  and  of  story  -  telling  when 
no  stranger  is  by  and  when  they  are 
in  camp  pursuing  the  daily  routine  of 
life.  But  would  the  squaw  leggings 
and  dresses  interest  me  so  much  if  I 
did  not  remember  so  many  copper- 
faced  girls  who  wore  them?  Take  that 
one,  for  instance,  who  would  not  let 
me  look  at  her  finery  on  the  first  day 
I  saw  her,  but  who,  Indian-like,  came 
forward  the  next  time  and  threw  off  her 
blanket,  and  stood  out  patterned  like  a 
Persian  rug,  with  beautiful  pale  blue 
bead-work  figured  in  pink  and  white, 
all  upon  fringed  buckskin,  like  a  char- 
acter out  of  a  Fenimore  Cooper  novel. 

The  first  Indian  curio  I  ever  owned 
was  a  snow-snake  that  I  saw  used  in 
some  winter  sports  among  the  living 
shadows  of  the  Six  Nations  in  New 
York  State.  It  is  nothing  but  a  long, 
stiff,  smooth  stick,  bent  a  little  at  the 
head,  but  when  a  rut  has  been  hollowed 
out  of   soft  snow   by  dragging   a   log 


along  the  ground,  and  when  an  Indian 
has  hurled  the  long,  slender  stick  along 
this  rut,  the  snow-snake  darts  forward 
with  a  strangely  serpent-like  movement, 
rising  and  falling  in  an  undulating  line 
and  throwing  up  its  head  precisely  as 
if  it  were  alive.  To  make  it  go  in  this 
way  a  long  distance  requires  a  knack — 
as  much  of  a  one,  I  judge,  as  throw- 
ing a  boomerang  needs.  I  have  heard 
a  story  of  these  Indians  of  the  Six  Na- 
tion tribes  that  is  most  interesting 
and  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  been 
published  to  their  credit.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  they  hold  the  memory  of 
George  Washington  in  the  highest 
esteem  and  honor.  Moreover,  they  all 
expect  to  visit  him  when  they  die.  He 
kept  his  word  with  them  and  treated 
them  both  justly  and  kindly,  though 
they  had  not  been  our  allies,  but  had 
sided  with  their  old  friends,  the  Eng- 
lish, during  our  Revolutionary  War. 
And  they  say  of  him  to-day  that  he  is 
the  only  white  man  who  ever  came  near 
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Bow   and    Quiver    of 
an  Apache  Brave. 


Rifle-case  of  a  Plains  Cree,  N.  W.  Territory,  Canada. 
Property  of  a  chief. 


•■•V.:-^^ 


Pipe.         Ankle  Case  for  Medicine  Drum,  Plains 

Ornament.       Ear-rings.  Cree,  N.  W.  Territory,  Canada. 

APACHE  AND  CREE  IMPLEMENTS. 


Ear-rings. 


Apache  Medicine 
Man's  Rattle. 


reaching  the  Indian  heaven,  the  Happy 
Hunting  Grounds.  Since  none  except 
an  Indian  may  enter  them,  Gitche 
Manitou  has  given  to  "Washington  a 
lodge,  just  at  the  gateway  to  the 
Grounds,  and  every  Indian — among  the 
Senecas,  if  not  all  the  others  —  stops 
with  the  first  Great  White  Father  at 
that  lodge  on  his  last  night,  on  the 
way  to  the  paradise  of  buffalo-steaks 
and  pemmican  and  com  -  meal.  It 
seems  to  me  poetically  fine  that  the 
greatest  American  should  receive  fit- 
ting recognition  and  honor  from  the 
original  and  truest  Americans,  espe- 
cially from  the  bravest  tribes,  and  the 
tribes  that  maintained  a  perfect  re- 
public on  this  soil  before  the  English 
came  here  as  subjects  of  a  monarch. 

Still  looking  at  my  wall  and  follow- 
ing the  growth  of  the  collection  from 
its  beginning,  I  see  two  arrows  that 
were  given  to  me  by  a  dear  old  Catholic 
missionary.  He  represents  at  this  mo- 
ment the  unbroken  continuation  of  the 
rude,  heroic  life  of  those  French  and 


Spanish  priests  whose  footprints  on 
the  shores  of  both  oceans  are  the  ini- 
tial points  of  the  history  of  American 
civilization.  He  lived  with  the  most 
savage  Indians  when  they  and  the  buf- 
falo roamed  over  ground  that  is  now 
inlaid  with  the  cobbles  of  the  streets 
of  great  cities.  He  saw  Indian  wars 
waged  where  stand  the  churches  in 
which  he  has  since  preached.  From 
young  manhood  to  old  age  he  lived 
with  the  Indians  in  Indian  fashion, 
eating  when  they  had  meat,  starving 
when  they  had  none,  sharing  all  their 
sorrows  and  such  of  their  joys  as  he 
could  countenance.  He  moved  from 
tribe  to  tribe,  in  fearful  heat  and  fear- 
ful cold.  And  though  he  scolded  and 
threatened  and  disciplined  such  mar- 
tial unfettered  spirits  as  the  San  is. 
Crees,  Blackfeet,  Stonies,  Bloods,  and 
Crows,  he  was  everywhere  beloved  and 
safe,  though  never  armed.  I  value  the 
two  unused  hunting  -  arrows  that  lie 
gave  me  more  than  I  prize  the  blood v 
ones    that    hang    in    yon   quiver.     The 
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blood  upon  them  is  not  of  man.     Any  sence  of  the  bead  -  work  that  cost  her 

one   can  see   that    they   are    hunting-  such  tremendous  toil  as  the  squaws  al- 

arrows,  because  the  points  are  square-  ways  used  to  expend  upon  it.     Lucky 

backed  and   not  barbed,  as  were  the  she  if  she  did  not  have  to  connect  its 

war-arrows  that  were  made  to  stay  in  loss  with  a  temporary  hilarity  followed 

the   flesh  the  while    the    poison   upon  by   such    unreasonable    irritability   as 

them   worked    its   havoc   through   the  might    lead     even     an     unimaginative 

victim's   veins.      The   blood   upon   my  squaw   to   think   with    the   poet    that 

other  arrows  covers  them  to  the  feathers  "  men    must   work    and  women    must 

at  the  upper  end,  and  is  evidently  buffalo  weep."      She   got   him   back   with   his 

blood.      Being  a  trifle    imaginative,    I  clothes  on  —  a  condition  due  solely  to 


like  to  think  that  they  belonged  to  one 
of  those  braves  who  knew  and  prac- 
tised the  clever  trick  of  shooting  ar- 
rows right  through  the  buffaloes  and 
into  the  ground  beyond.  It  seems  in- 
credible, but  I  have  it 
from  many  good  wit- 
nesses, that  the  Indians 
attained  such  proficiency 
as  to  be  able,  upon  a 
wager,  to  shoot  even  a 
dozen  arrows  through  a 
buffalo  without  having 
the  missiles  hit  a  rib  on 
either  side,  as  they  rode 
beside  the  fleeing  brute. 
I  notice  that  when  I  men- 
tion possibilities  such 
as  that  about  my  tro- 
phies, that  certain  young 
listeners  always  repeat 
them  as  the  actual  facts 
concerning  the  trophies. 
Thus  it  comes  that  these 
arrows  are  said  to  have 
really  belonged  to  such 
a  marksman  ;  and  thus 
my  collection  is  likely  to 
possess  an  extraordinary 
interest  and  value  in 
time — if  that  trader  in 
despised  legacies  does 
not  secure  it. 

I  think  it  was  on  the  same  day  that 
I  got  the  arrows  from  the  good  priest 
that  I  came  upon  a  Blood  buck  very 
picturesquely  dressed  in  full  savage 
fashion.     He  had  the  regulation  sepa- 


Pappoose  Case 


my  inexperience  at  that  time.     Since  I 

have  known  that  it  is  full  dress  among 

those  people  not  to  wear  anything  but 

a  "gee-string"  or  breech-cloth,  I  have 

mourned  the  beautiful  clothes  of  that 

brave  as  if  they  had  been 

mine  and  I  had   lost 

them. 

Upon  the  wrist- strap 
of  the  quirt,  or  whip, 
that  I  bought  of  him  is 
a  bead- worked  design 
which  suggests  the  fa- 
mous Paisley  pattern 
that  originated  in  Ori- 
ental woven  goods.  It 
occurs  in  nothing  else 
that  I  have,  all  the  other 
patterns  (or  nearly  all) 
being  formed  of  straight 
lines  arranged  in  squares 
or  triangles  or  bands. 
The  wooden  handle  of 
the  quirt  is  evidently 
made  of  a  short  section 
of  a  chair-leg  ;  one  maj' 
see  two  of  the  holes  in 
which  the  rungs  once 
fitted.  But  all  over  it, 
except  in  the  rung-holes, 
the  squaws  have  ham- 
mered big  brass  tacks, 
so  that,  with  the  beaded 
strap  above  it  and  the  plaited  whip-lash 
below,  it  has  become  more  beautiful, 
and  to  me  more  valuable,  than  the  en- 
tire original  bedroom  suit  of  which  it 
once    formed   a   part.       Che   belt    and 


p.e> 


rated  trousers-legs,  such  as  is  part  of  sheath,  with  its  sharp  skinning -knife 
full  dress  in  China  to-day,  and  a  fine  still  in  it,  are  also  converted  goods, 
fringed  and  beaded  coat,  and  a  showy    They   have   relapsed   from    civilization 


pair  of  moccasins.  He  fancied  himself 
a  splendid  dude  of  the  plains,  but  with 
only  two  or  three  silver  dollars  I  de- 
spoiled him  and  humbled  him.  Doubt- 
less his  wife  at  once  noticed  the  ab- 


into  barbarism,  just  as  men  sometimes 
do  ;  just  as  that  West  Point  officer  has 
who  is  sometimes  seen  down  in  the 
Apache  country,  heading  a  half-naked 
band  of  rovers.     They  give  him  more 
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satisfaction  by  calling  him  chief  and 
obeying  his  untrammelled  impulses 
than  he  ever  knew  when  he  was  har- 
nessed in  suspenders  and  fettered  with 
collars  and  cuffs,  and  enslaved  by  the 
conventions  and  discipline  of  society 
and  the  army.  The  belt  is  a  discarded 
cartridge-belt.  In  all  likelihood,  some 
unlucky  chap  gave  up  his  life  before  he 
lost  it.  The  sheath  is  made  of  a  piece 
of  grain-leather  cut  from  a  boot-leg, 
but  it  is  so  cleverly  fashioned  that  few 
would  suspect  its  lowly  origin.  It,  too, 
is  all  plated  with  brass  tack-heads. 

Instead  of  distorting  your  face,  dear 
reader,  at  the  thought  of  a  man  hang- 
ing bits  of  chair-legs  and  boot-legs 
upon  his  wall,  among  things  wrested 
from  murdered  men,  reflect  upon  all 
that  this  suggests.  Think  with  shame 
of  the  degradation  that  has  forced  these 
cavaliers  of  the  plains  to  utilize  the 
waste  and  wreckage  of  the  white  man — 
of  the  marvellous  skill  and  taste  that 
utilizes  it  so  cleverly  with  such  art.  I 
have  seen  a  splendid  creature,  noble  in 
carriage  and  build,  and  fine  in  every 
outline,  wearing  ear-rings  made  of  two 
bits  of  white  carcf-board  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  silver  dollar,  and  very  fine 
they  looked.  And  I  have  seen  a  brave 
(I  think  it  was  no  less  a  hero  than 
Rain-in-the-Face,  the  Sioux  chief)  wear- 
ing two  similar  disks  of  tin  cut  from 
a  tomato-can,  one  under  each  ear,  as 
proudly  and  bravely  as  ever  a  Hohen- 
zollern  belle  carried  her  tiara.  Possi- 
bly later  Indian  collections  will  be  of 
such  nature,  for  the  other  day  I  no- 
ticed, among  the  goods  of  the  principal 
trader  in  these  curios,  some  very  nota- 
ble adaptations  from  the  white  men's 
leavings  —  a  torn  -  torn,  for  instance, 
beaded,  feathered,  painted,  and  grand 
to  look  upon,  though  it  was  made  of  a 
foot  of  stove-pipe  covered  at  each  end 
with  tightly  strained  buckskin.  Any 
tinsmith  of  to  -  day,   if  he  is  properly 


constituted,  should  swell  with  pride  to 
think  that  perhaps  he  riveted  that  pipe. 

My  stone-headed  war-clubs  are  very 
primitive  weapons,  but  are  still  carried 
in  war,  I  am  told.  Parkman,  in  his 
"  Oregon  Trail,"  tells  how  a  squaw 
scolded  a  pack-dog  for  running  after 
small  game  when  he  had  a  load  to  carry, 
and  how,  at  the  end  of  her  harangue, 
she  took  one  of  these  war-clubs  from 
her  tepee  and  brained  the  cur  for  being 
so  worthless.  For  such  uses  they  were 
doubtless  devised  and  carried  before  the 
white  men  came  with  hatchets  and  guns. 
But  a  noted  old  Montana  trader,  who 
knew  the  Crows  and  Blackfeet  in  their 
prime,  calls  these  clubs  by  the  semi- 
French  name  of  coup -sticks,  because,  he 
says,  they  are  used  in  the  ceremony  of 
"  counting  the  coups,"  or  battle- strokes, 
of  the  warriors.  Before  engaging  in 
war  or  the  chase  the  braves  assemble, 
and  each  fighter  boasts  of  what  he  has 
done.  For  instance,  painted  and  decked 
in  all  his  finery,  he  struts  before  the 
rest  and  cries  :  "I  am  Bull's  Back  Fat. 
When  I  was  fourteen  I  killed  a  deer, 
and  at  sixteen  had  slain  a  grizzly.  I 
am  Bull's  Back  Fat.  After  I  became  a 
warrior  I  crept  beside  the  trail  and  shot 
two  of  our  enemies,  the  Stonies." 

So  he  goes  on,  and  at  the  mention  of 
each  great  deed  he  raises  the  bedizened 
club,  at  which  signal  a  medicine-man 
strikes  a  blow  upon  a  tom-tom.  As 
long  as  he  has  deeds  to  recount  the 
drum  credits  them  to  him  with  its 
muffled  sound.  But  my  friend  says 
that  the  boasters  are  in  time  carried 
away  by  the  impression  they  are  creat- 
ing. They  hate  to  come  to  the  end  of 
their  coups.  They  begin  to  lie.  At 
the  first  excess  the  co?^>-stick  is  raised, 
as  usual,  but  the  drum  fails  to  sound, 
and  they  sit  down  with  an  "I  have 
done,"  else  the  others  jeer  at  them, 
for  all  know  what  each  companion  has 
doue  in  the  lists  of  war  and  the  chase. 
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EVERY  one  knows  the  touching  words 
wherewith   Francesca  da   Rimini  be- 
gins  her  story  in  the   fifth   canto   of 
Dante's  "  Inferno  "  : 

"  Nessun  maggior  dolore 
Che  ricordarsi  del  tempo  felice 
Nella  miseria ;  " 

melodiously  turned,  long  ago,  by  Tennyson, 
into  the  assurance 

"  That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering 
happier  things." 

Much  less  familiar  is  the  protest  of  Alfred  de 

Musset  against  this  alleged  agony  of  remem- 
brance. The  passage,  which  occurs 
in  one  of  his  longer  poems,  has 
never  been  translated  into  English, 

so  far  as  I  know,  and  runs  substantially  as 

follows  : 

"  Dante,  why  tell  us  that  the  depth  of  grief 
Is  to  live  o'er  our  joys  in  evil  days  ? 
What  wrong  impelled  thee  to  this  disbelief, 
This  harsh  and  bitter  phrase  ? 

Must  we  deny  that  day  our  life  has  blessed, 
Forget  its  beauty  when  the  night  descends  ? 
Is  this  thy  faith,  with  mighty  woes  oppressed, 
That  to  such  error  tends  ? 

No,  by  the  suns  that  still  undying  shine, 
This  truth  distorted  is  not  thy  heart's  own  ! 
A  joy  recalled  may  be  of  gifts  divine 

The  best  the  heart  has  known. 

And  thy  Francesca,  thy  sweet  soul  sublime, 
Thou   didst   decree    this    falsehood  should   dis- 
close— 
She,  who,  to  tell  her  tale,  a  little  time 
Eternal  love  foregoes." 

This  bygone  contention  of  the  poets  has 
been  brought  to  my  mind  vividly  of  late  by  a 
bundle   of  old  letters,  which  through   some 


accident  of  neglect  escaped  destruction. 
They  were  all  written  by  me,  fifteen  years  or 
more  ago,  to  one  friend,  who  has  given  me 
the  unusual  privilege  of  exploring  archives  of 
personal  history.  As  if  one  of  life's  closed 
doorways  had  suddenly  swung  open,  I  have 
obtained  a  backward  glimpse  along  the  cor- 
ridors of  time,  to  find  myself  inspecting  dead 
aspirations,  dead  issues,  dead  friendships 
even — for  many  names  recurring  in  these 
records  are  no  longer  of  this  world.  Above 
all,  the  glow  of  youth  which  infused  and  sub- 
limated them  has  gone  out  forever,  and  is 
dead  as  Caesar's.  Here  are  changed  condi- 
tions enough,  one  might  reasonably  declare, 
to  make  such  groping  in  the  catacombs  of 
the  heart  a  very  melancholy  process  ;  and 
that  there  were  sombre  moments  in  it  I  do 
not  attempt  to  deny.  Yet  when,  late  the 
other  night,  I  came  to  the  last  line,  I  caught 
myself  actually  sighing  for  more.  The  pleas- 
ure had  so  far  outweighed  the  pain  that  I 
would  have  given  much  to  prolong  the  novel 
experience  for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  I  re- 
membered this  still-vexed  question  between 
the  "  souls  of  poets  dead  and  gone,"  and 
after  a  moment's  indecision  gave  my  voice 
unhesitatingly  to  the  Frenchman.  One  need 
only  consider  what  life  would  be  with  mem- 
ory obliterated,  to  incline  his  way  in  the  dis- 
pute. By  a  wise  dispensation  of  Providence 
our  pleasant  days  are  those  that  we  remem- 
ber best ;  and  the  persistent  joy  with  which 
they  are  conjured  up  is  inestimable,  until  we 
begin  to  picture  ourselves  deprived  of  the 
conjuring  power.  How  annoyances  of  travel, 
for  instance,  fade  into  insignificance  the  mo- 
ment they  are  over — blurred  and  softened  by 
distance,  as  all  inharmonious  detail  invari- 
ably is !  Looking  back,  we  see  the  cathe- 
dral's soaring  roof  and  the  wide  sweep  of  its 
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facade,  while  the  ugly  little  gargoyles  go  for 
nothing.  Even  the  great  griefs  of  love  and 
death  seem  in  time  to  offer  us  a  subtle  luxury 
of  woe.  To  dwell  upon  them  becomes  en- 
durable. They  make  all  our  solitudes  mur- 
murous with  the  low,  sweet  voices  of  the  Ely- 
sian  Fields. 

So,  in  the  open  quarrel  which  is  still,  as 
Sir  Lucius  says,  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it 
stands,  I  take  the  lesser  poet's  part.  It  may 
be,  after  all,  that  Dante  meant  to  apply  his 
marvellous  line  only  to  the  future  state,  in- 
venting thus  a  new  and  exquisite  torment  for 
his  unhappy  shades.  What  an  Inferno  on 
the  earth  all  life  would  be  were  it  literally 
true ! 

WE  seem  to  have  emerged  for  the 
time  from  the  thraldom  of  college 
sports.  They  flourish,  and  long 
may  they  flourish,  but  the  intensity  of  their 
prevalence  is  not  so  great  just  now  but  that 
the  more  important  coincident  operations  of 
the  universe  may  compete  with  them  suc- 
cessfully for  the  attention  of  mankind.      Four 

L  .,        e  vears  ago,  when  the  foot-ball  plavers 

College  Sports.   -  «   »  .  .  Kf  /. 

owned  Thanksgiving  Day  outright, 

and  had  a  preferred  claim  on  a  large  part 
of  the  fall,  the  voices  of  the  prophets  of  the 
republic  clamored  hourly  against  the  tyranny 
of  athleticism,  and  deplored,  with  lamenta- 
tions and  much  tossing  up  of  dust,  the  ap- 
parent supremacy  of  matter  over  mind.  But 
mind  since  then  seems  to  have  slipped  out 
again  from  under  matter.  After  Yale  quar- 
relled with  Harvard  over  a  question  of  eti- 
quette a  shrinkage  of  interest  in  college 
i  games  gradually  ensued,  which  has  been 
helped  along  by  events  in  general.  Hard 
times  have  saddened  us ;  war  scares  and  sil- 
ver scares  have  sobered  us.  This  fall  we  are 
full  of  politics  ;  and  though  we  are  not  so  en- 
grossed as  to  refuse  to  look  at  a  foot-ball  game 
if  it  comes  in  our  way,  we  cannot  bring  our- 
selves to  feel  as  we  might  have  felt  five  years 
ago,  that  the  chief  end  of  man  in  autumn  is 
foot-ball.  For  the  time  being  we  are  a  chas- 
tened people  and  take  even  our  pleasures 
somewhat  sadly,  and  our  chief  end  this  fall 
is  to  vote. 

Another  thing  that  may  have  affected  our 
attitude  toward  college  sports  is  the  rise  of 
golf  and  the  bicycle.  We  are  all  athletes 
ourselves  nowadays,  and  it  is  not  with  most 
of  us  quite  as  it  was  when  our  only  taste  of 


athletic  exercises  was  what  we  got  in  watching 
other  men's  efforts.  We  have  not  quite  as 
much  time,  and  possibly  not  quite  as  much 
enthusiasm  for  athletic  spectacles  as  we  had 
before  we  began  to  think  of  such  things 
as  "  century  runs  "  as  possibilities  for  our- 
selves. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  ebb  in  interest  in 
athletics — an  ebb  by  no  means  violent,  or  at  all 
disconcerting  to  the  friends  of  college  sports 
— might  be  improved  by  the  correction  of 
any  features  of  them  which  are  still  amiss. 
In  one  particular  the  polo-players,  who  dis- 
puted with  so  much  spirit  in  Prospect  Park,  in 
Brooklyn,  in  September,  set  the  college  men 
an  example  which  was  attractive  at  least, 
even  if  not  practicable  for  imitation.  They 
played  their  matches  in  a  public  park,  where 
anyone  who  chose  might  come  and  look  at 
them  without  paying.  The  best  polo  teams 
in  the  country  contested  ;  the  matches  were 
exceedingly  spirited,  and  attracted  thousands 
of  people,  very  many  of  whom  would  have 
cheerfully  paid  any  admission  fee  that  was 
asked.  But  no  one  did  pay.  The  matches, 
played  on  public  grounds,  were  open  to  the 
public,  and  anyone  who  could  get  a  sight  of 
them  was  welcome  to  take  it.  No  doubt  the 
great  cost  at  which  college  athletics  are  con- 
ducted in  these  days  makes  it  apparently 
necessary  to  charge  admission  to  foot-ball 
and  base-ball  matches  :  and  no  doubt,  also,  it 
costs  so  much  to  handle  and  provide  for  the 
crowds  which  the  great  matches  draw,  that 
a  small  admission  fee  might  be  necessary  for 
that  alone.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
worth  considering  how  far  the  expensiveness 
of  preparation  and  training  is  necessary, 
and  how  much  of  it  is  due  to  an  effort  to 
spend  the  gate-money  which  the  great  games 
have  brought  in.  It  would  be  rash  to  say 
that  the  business  of  the  college  athletes  could 
be  transacted  and  the  intercollegiate  contests 
managed  without  gate-money,  and  it  is  not 
so  asserted  here  ;  but  one  may  aver,  without 
much  risk  of  correction,  that  gate-money  is 
an  evil,  albeit  perhaps  a  necessary  evil,  and 
that  it  is  a  felicity  of  the  polo-players  that 
they  are  able  to  pay  their  own  bills,  and  are 
not  compelled  to  share  the  cost  of  their  exer- 
cises with  the  public.  The  wider  the  separ- 
ation between  money-making  and  amateur 
sport  the  better  it  seems  to  be  for  sport.  At 
present  the  only  great  intercollegiate  con- 
tests which  are  open   to  the   public  without 
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pay  are  the  boat-races.  The  only  foot-ball 
matches  which  are  public,  in  the  same  sense, 
are  those  played  at  West  Point  and  Anna- 
polis. 

READERS  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  amusing 
"  Mrs.  Lofter's  Ride,"  in  a  recent 
issue  of  this  magazine,  assuredly  did 
not  miss  its  perhaps  most  artistic  touch,  that 
"  finishing  touch  "  which  Mrs.  Lofter  thought 
she  gave  to  her  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Con- 
nor. The  slow  withdrawal  of  her  eyes  from 
his  expectant  face,  "  silently,  with  glacial 
indifference,"  was  the  perfection  of  a  social 
brutality  possible  only  to  a  hardened  society 
woman.  Had  a  man  felt  under  a  social 
obligation  to  "  cut  "  his  fellow-man  —  on 
general  principles,' as  in  this  case,  and  not 
from  specific  personal  animosity — his  blun- 
dering way  of  doing  it  would  have 
surely  betrayed  his  uneasy  con- 
sciousness of  the  sort  of  thing  he 
was  doing.  It  is  to  woman  that  our  civili- 
zation owes  its  social  proscriptions  and 
penalties,  because  it  belongs  to  woman's 
sphere  to  create  and  maintain  our  all- 
important  system  of  social  distinctions.  A 
world  peopled  exclusively  by  men  would 
be  roughly  but  adequately  divided  for  social 
purposes  into  "good  fellows"  and  "other 
fellows." 

This  is  not  to  say  that  there  do  not  exist 
among  men  alone  well  -  recognized  degrees 
of  social  tolerance.  Sir  Walter  Scott's  capac- 
~~  ity  to  find  pleasure  even  in  a  bore,  or  Long- 
fellow's inability  to  shake  one  off  (see  Mr. 
Howells's  recent  testimony),  shades  off 
through  a  series  of  slight  gradations  into  an 
opposite  extreme,  the  brusqueness  of  a 
Carlyle  or  a  Tennyson.  But  the  boresome 
subject  of  bores  aside,  there  is  often  a 
positive  irritation  in  being  constantly  obliged 
to  recognize,  if  only  by  a  passing  nod  or  half- 
spoken  word,  some  entirely  indifferent  per- 
son, a  chance  acquaintance,  though  he  be 
impeccable  and  irreproachable.  The  fact  of 
his  presumably  admirable  qualities  does  not 
seem  of  itself  to  establish  any  valid  claim  on 
the  continuance  of  the  conventional  civility, 
that  becomes  more  and  more  meaningless 
the  longer  it  is  continued  as  a  mere  conven- 
tional civility.  Probably,  too,  the  repetition 
of  the  act  of  recognition — which  in  such 
cases  is  sure  to  be  frequent,  encounters  being 


apparently  fated  and  as  likely  to  occur  in 
Constantinople  or  Tokio  as  anywhere  in 
Christendom  —  is  equally  distasteful  to  the 
party  of  the  second  part,  the  indifferent 
acquaintance.  This  reflection,  though  un- 
flattering, accentuates  the  difficulty  by  the 
mutuality  of  experience.  Yet,  how  escape  it, 
except  by  recourse  to  the  brutality  of  "  cut- 
ting," from  which  most  men  shrink  with  a 
sensitiveness  a  Mrs.  Lofter  could  never  ap- 
preciate ?  Besides,  the  application  of  such 
radical  treatment  to  so  slight  a  social  irrita- 
tion is  to  dignify  it  absurdly ;  something 
never  included  in  the  purely  feminine  point 
of  view,  and  a  further  illustration  of  woman's 
lack  of  humor,  man  being  the  judge. 

A  diplomat  of  wide  social  experience  once 
put  it  in  this  way :  "  I  wish  A.  and  I  could 
be  dis-introduced.  I  know  he  hates  to  bow 
to  me  as  much  as  I  hate  to  bow  to  him,  and  yet 
there  is  no  reason  why  either  of  us  should 
•  cut '  the  other.  Our  acquaintance  is  too 
slight  for  that ;  it  would  be  simply  brutal." 

Here  is  the  suggestion  of  a  minor  lack  in 
modern  social  life  which  many  feel  but  few 
distinctly  recognize ;  the  lack  of  some  form 
of  dis-introduction.  The  whole  trend  of 
modern  civilization  is  toward  a  superfluity  of 
acquaintance.  Civilization  itself  may  be 
with  some  accuracy  defined  as  the  process  of 
introducing  more  and  more  people  to  more 
and  more  other  people.  The  possibilities  of 
introduction  under  modern  conditions  are 
infinite.  The  letter  of  introduction  is  almost 
as  indispensable  and  carries  almost  as  far  as 
the  letter  of  credit.  As  all  the  world  now 
travels,  this  involves  duplications  and  redupli- 
cations of  the  process,  first  in  one  hemisphere 
and  then  in  the  other.  Its  possibilities  are 
illustrated  by  that  popular  pastime  which 
consists  in  re-discovering  "  how  small  the 
world  is  "  by  tracing  out  the  endless  coinci- 
dences of  mutual  acquaintance — a  pastime 
whose  infinite  variety  age  cannot  stale  nor 
custom  wither.  "  Know  thyself,  but  do  not 
introduce  a  stranger,"  a  cynical  version  of 
the  ancient  Socratic  injunction,  may  be  ac- 
cepted literally  as  a  minor  social  command- 
ment, to  be  observed  until  the  genius  of  the 
coming  social  inventor  has  evolved  a  proper 
form  of  dis-introduction.  When  at  last  this 
is  evolved,  it  will  assuredly  be  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
all. 


HE  various  art  associations, 
museums,  and  schools  of  art 
which  are  so  numerous 
throughout  the  Western  States 
and  somewhat  less  so  in  the 
Southern,  organized  under 
varying  manifestations  of  local  pride,  have 
met  with  curiously  different  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. The  development  of  "the  true  artistic 
spirit."  which  should  "beautify  life  and  en- 
noble every  industry,"  has  been,  of  course, 
the  great  aim  of  all  these 
creditable  movements,  but 
minor  and  more  personal 
motives  have  not  been  want- 
ing. It  has  even  been  as- 
serted that  social  ambitions, 
the  desire  of  various  promi- 
nent citizens  to  appear  as 
art  patrons,  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  birth  of 
more  than  one  much-prom- 
ising art  association.  In 
some  fortunate  cities,  as 
Pittsburg.  Milwaukee,  and 
San  Francisco,  the  original 
impulse  has  been  very  pow- 
erfully reinforced  by  munificent  donations 
of  galleries  or  other  buildings  by  influen- 
tial residents ;  in  others,  the  art  movement 
has  been  traced  back  to  some  tentative  pub- 
lic exhibition,  given  in  a  small  way.  as  in 
Buffalo  and  Detroit ;  in  several  of  the  larger 
ones  much  aid  has  been  derived  from  large 
annual  State  or  inter-State  expositions,  as  is 
the  case  in  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Louisville, 
and  Minneapolis.  In  nearly  all  instances,  the 
ladies  ("  our  leisure  sex  ")  have  been  numer- 
ous and  efficient,  and  in  Indianapolis  and 
Cincinnati  the  original  movement  was  large- 
ly due  to  their  efforts.     The  great  numerical 
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superiority  of  female  pupils  in  the  art  schools 
is  striking,  the  males,  in  some  instances,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  total  number.  Finally,  the  com- 
parative failure  of  the  effort  to  establish  an 
artistic  centre,  as  in  Cleveland,  is  remarkable 
as  compared  with  the  surprising  success  in 
some  smaller  towns,  as  Jacksonville,  Ind. 

Pittsburg  rejoices  in  the  great  institute  for 
the  development  of  art  and  science  founded 
by  Mr.  Carnegie,  the  first  exhibition  of  paint- 
ing and  sculpture  in  the  art 
galleries  of  which  building 
is  to  open  in  November  of 
this  year  with  "  one  of  the 
largest  funds  ever  provided 
in  America  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art.''  i.e.,  S40.000, 
to  be  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  paintings,  the  two 
prize  winners  "  to  be  placed 
in  a  chronological  collection 
intended    to    represent   the 
progress  of  American  Art, 
beginning    with    the    year 
1896."     Milwaukee  —  with 
its  eighty   per   cent,   of 
foreign-born  population,  termed  by  its  inhab- 
itants "  the  Berlin  of  America,"  as  Nashville 
is  "  the  Athens  of  the  South  " — is  very  proud 
of  the  Layton  Art  Gallery,  presented  to  the 
city  in  1885  by  the  gen- 
tleman of  that   name, 
the  donor's  wife   also 
contributing    $100,000 
as  an  endowment  fund, 
the  yearly  interest  to  be 
applied    to    defraying 
the  gallery's  expenses. 
There  is  also  an  incor- 
porated  art   school,  a 
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Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the  Milwaukee 
Industrial  Exposition  has  had  an  art  depart- 
ment, largely  made  up  of  works  owned  by 
private  collectors.  The  San  Francisco  Art 
Association    was   organized  as  far  back  as 

March,  1872.  It 
holds  semi-annual 
exhibitions,  and 
maintains  a  school 
of  design  for  in- 
struction in  draw- 
ing, painting,  mod- 
elling, etc.  The 
growth  of  dissen- 
sions and  lack  of 
concerted  action  led 
to  the  formation  of 
a  rival  association,  and  in  1884  the  original 
institution  appointed  a  committee  to  formu- 
late a  plan  for  developing  and  popularizing 
the  association.  Eight  years  later,  Mr. 
Searles,  of  Methuen,  Mass.,  donated  the 
building  known  as  the  family  residence  of 
Mr.  Mark  Hopkins  to  the  Regents  of  the 
University  of  California  for  the  "  purposes  of 
instruction  in,  and  illustration  of,  the  fine 
arts,  music,  and  literature."  By  an  agreement 
entered  into  between  Mr.  Searles,  the  Regents, 
and  the  Art  Association,  in  February,  1893, 
the  Art  Association  became  an  affiliated  Col- 
lege of  the  University  of  California,  and  en- 
tered into  the  possession  of  the  property 
jointly  with  the  Regents. 

Of  the  two  small  exhibitions  from  which 
sprang  the  art  institutions  of  the  cities  of 
Buffalo  and  Detroit,  one  preceded  the  other 
by  twenty-two  years,  that  of  the  more  eastern 
city  having  been  held  in  1861.  The  Detroit 
loan  exhibition  of  1883  "is  believed  to  have 
excelled  in  magnitude  and  merit  all  previous 

exhibitions  of  the 
kind  ever  held  in  this 
country."  The  ma- 
terial results,  the 
blessing  of  the  Pope, 
which  accompanied  a 
picture  presented  by 
him,  a  painting  by 
Mr.  Millet,  and  some 
$1,500  in  cash,  were, 
later,  turned  over  to 
the  Museum  of  Art,  which  was  incorporated 
under  a  special  law  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  opened  its  first  exhibition  in  its 
own  building  in  September,  1888.     The  Buf- 
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falo  Fine  Arts  Academy  was  due  in  great 
measure  to  a  successful  exhibition  held  in 
that  city  under  the  auspices  of  The  Young 
Men's  Association  in  the  winter  of  1861, 
which  the  present  director,  Mr.  Sellstedt,  is 
inclined  to  think  was  "  the  first  venture  of  its 
kind  west  of  the  Atlantic  centres  of  art." 
The  Academy  was  incorporated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  hope  of  its  founders  being 
to  establish  an  institution  on  the  model  of  the 
National  Academy,  with  a  school  of  art,  an 
art  library,  etc.,  but  this  was  slow  in  material- 
izing, and  the  Academy  is  still  waiting  for  a 
suitable  building  in  which  to  house  itself. 
As  an  instance  of  the  personal  sacrifice  at  the 
cost  of  which  many  of  these  institutions  are 
maintained,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Sellstedt  has  been  giving  his  unpaid  services 
for  nearly  twenty-seven  years. 

It  is  to  the  Southern  Exposition  company, 
founded  in  1883,  that  the  citizens  of  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  have  been 
largely  indebted  for 
their  annual  exhibitions 
of  works  of  art,  the  en- 
terprising director  of 
the  art  department,  Mr. 
Kurtz,  having  been  able 
to  secure  important  can- 
vases by  arrangements  with  Northern  and 
Eastern  exhibitors.  The  St.  Louis  Exposition 
and  Music  Hall  Association  has  rendered 
similar  services  to  the  city  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  its  annual  inter-State  fairs  for 
the  last  twelve  years  having  been  given,  in 
the  language  of  the  official  report,  "  without 
financial  aid  from  Government,  State,  or  city," 
having  "  paid  its  own  way  and  made  a  record 
unequalled  by  any  similar  institution  in  this 
country."  The  movement  to  provide  a  suit- 
able organization  for  the  development  of  the 
fine  arts  in  this  city,  however,  proceeded  upon 
regular  and  intelligent  methods  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  soon  attained  a  desirable  state 
of  efficiency,  not  only  in  the  art  school  con- 
nected with  the  Washington  University,  at 
first  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ives,  but  in 
the  erection  of  the  Fine  Arts  Museum  Build- 
ing, planned  by  the  architects 
who  designed  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts.  The  First 
Minneapolis  Industrial  Exposi- 
tion, in  1886,  presented  in  its 
Art  Department  "  one  of  the 
finest   collections  of   art   works 
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ever  shown  at  any  similar  institution  in  the 
country,"  according  to  the  preface  of  the  cata- 
logue. There  was,  naturally,  an  "extensive 
but  very  creditable  "  display  by  local  artists  ; 
and  in  the  room  devoted  to  architectural 
drawings,  the  same  publication  averred  that 
"  Speciel  {sic)  care  has  been  taken  to  make  this 
a  creditable  and  artistic  exhibit  of  water- 
colors,  mauve-browns  pen-and-inks."  Three 
years  earlier,  however,  at  a  date  when  there 
seemed  to  be  a  general  awakening  to  the 
needs  of  these  centres  of  influence,  the  Society 
of  Fine  Arts  opened  its  first  exhibition  in  this 
city,  with  such  satisfactory  results  that  it  was 
determined  to  devote  all  surplus  funds  to  the 
establishment  of  a  permanent  art  gallery,  and 
a  school  was  opened  in  1885.  Laying  aside 
its  rivalry,  for  the  time  being,  Minneapolis  has 
even  held  a  joint  exhibition  of  native  and 
foreign  paintings  with  St.  Paul ;  and  the 
Public  Library  of  the 
latter  city  has  been  pre- 
sented with  some  im- 
portant works  of  art. 

The  original  art  im- 
pulse in  Cincinnati 
seems  to  have  been 
largely  due  to  the  ladies 
interested  in  wood-carv- 
ing and  the  Rookwood 
Pottery,  the  genuine  artistic  success  attend- 
ing the  development  of  the  products  of  the 
latter,  especially,  diverting  the  movement  in 
the  direction  of  decorative  art  rather  than 
pictorial — so  much  so  that  in  1882  an  ob- 
server reported  that  the  only  painters  appar- 
ently appreciated  there  were  Hans  Gude  and 
Lessing.  The  city  also  has  a  museum,  an 
art  school  which  has  been  claimed  to  be  the 
most  liberally  endowed  in  the  country,  and 
there  is  an  art  department  to  the  Cincinnati 
Industrial  Exposition,  opinions  concerning  the 
exhibitions  of  which  seem  to  vary.  In  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,the  Art  Association  had  its  origin 
in  a  series  of  lectures  on  etchings  and  engrav- 
ings delivered  in  that  city  in  the  winter  of 
1882-83  by  ^Irs-  Adsit,  of  Milwaukee,  and 
which,  under  the  initiative  of  Mrs.  Sewall, 
led  to  the  incorporation,  in  the 
following  October,  of  a  society 
which  conceived  its  duty  to  be, 
not  only  "  to  provide  opportu- 
nities for  the  public  to  look  at 
pictures,"  but  also  "  to  provide 
opportunities  for  the  public  to 


learn  to  produce  pictures."     In  the  latter  un- 
dertaking it  was  not  successful,  the   school 
having  been   abandoned    at   the  end  of  the 
second  year,  but  another,  not  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  association,  was  opened  in  Oc- 
tober, 1 891.     This, 
we  believe,  is  now 
connected  with  the 
association. 

As  to  the  assim- 
ilable character  of 
the  European  cult- 
ure thus  forcibly 
transported  to  these 
Western  homes, 
doubts  will  arise, 
and    some    of    the 

details   of  this   transplanting   are    grotesque 
in  their  fortuitous  combinations.     At  its  No- 
vember  meeting,    in    1882,    the    Art    Asso- 
ciation of  Jacksonville,  Ind.,  closing  its  ninth 
year,    listened    to    papers    upon   Ghirlandajo 
and    Gozzoli,    "  and    a    pleasantly    instruc- 
tive conversational  description  of  the  Campo 
Santo  at  Pisa."     The  feature  of  the  "  art  an- 
nex "    of  the    exposition   at    Portland,    Ore., 
in   1890,  was  the  collection  of  paintings  by 
Vereschagin  ;  and   that   distinguished  finan- 
cier. Mr.  Charles   Hutchinson,  presented  to 
the    Chicago    Art    Institute,  of  which  he   is 
president,  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year,  a 
collection  of  works  by  old  masters.     Conse- 
quently, the  seed  sometimes  falls  upon  stony 
places,   and   while    it  seemed    to    flourish  at 
Jacksonville,  for  instance,  the   Art  Associa- 
tion of  Cleveland  collapsed  after  it  had  given 
one  or  two  successful  exhibitions.     The  pro- 
ceeds of  these  were  devoted,  with  too  much 
confidence,  to  charity  and  to  prizes,  lectures, 
an    "  Art    Museum    Purchase    Fund."    "  Art 
Pilgrimages  to  East- 
ern Cities,"  etc.,  and 
the    sole    asset   now 
available,   one  paint- 
ing described  as  "  in- 
different," is  safe  in      =  : 
cold    storage.     The 
art    school,   however, 
founded    by    a    lady 
who  desired  to  benefit 
her  sex,  and  originally 

known  as  a  school  of  design  for  women,  is 
still  flourishing,  as  is  the  Art  Club  and  a 
Water-Color  Society. 

Sometimes  these  non-successes  are  pecul- 
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iarly  unfortunate,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Brooklyn  Art  Association,  which 
had  erected  a  fine  building,  provided 
free  and  well-equipped  schools,  given 
free  art  entertainments  to  the  com- 
munity for  many  years,  and  arranged 
the  first  chronological  exhibition  of 
American  art  ever  held,  yet  in  1886 
was  obliged  to  close  its  doors  and  suspend 
operations  for  a  year.  This  was  attributed 
at  the  time,  as  have  been  other  failures,  to 
the  fact  that  it  was  "run  by  laymen,''  but 
the  laymen  have  frequently  shown  excel- 
lent artistic  sense.  A  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  (by  the  name  of  Butler) 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  in  1883, 
the  abolition  of  the  State  Normal  Art  School 
on  the  ground  of  its  uselessness,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  "  nude  human 
figures  in  clay  "  were  there  modelled,  while 
"  line-drawing  for  industrial 
purposes  "  was  known  to  be 
the  extreme  extent  to  which 
the  study  of  drawing  could 
be  profitably  carried  in  pub- 
lic schools.  But  the  House 
Committee  on  Education, 
to  whom  this  recommenda- 
tion was  referred,  reported  in  favor  of  the 
school,  and  several  subsequent  attempts  to 
reverse  this  decision  failed. 

Chicago  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  in  bringing  over  for  exhibitions 
here  the  works  of  American  artists  living  in 
Europe,  and  the  annual  displays  of  the  Inter- 
State  Industrial  Exposition  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Michigan  profited  accordingly.  (The 
Pennsylvania  Academy  was  founded  in  1806, 
so  that  these  Western  institutions  may  be 
considered  very  modern.)  The  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  at  first  known  as  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  the  Fine  Arts,  was  incorporated  in 
1879,  and  its  school  is  among  the  very  largest 
and  best  equipped  in  the  country.  It  occu- 
pies the  same  building  and  is  connected  by 
its  organization  with  the  art  museum,  which 
is  said  to  rank  third  or  fourth  in  the  value  of 
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its  collection  among  similar  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  The  art  treas- 
ures of  this  city  were  greatly  in- 
creased by  the  gift  of  many  valuable 
and  bulky  works  of  art  left  by  for- 
eign governments  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Exposition  of  1893.  Farther 
west,  the  Academy  of  Colorado 
holds  exhibitions  in  Denver  with  varying 
degrees  of  success,  we  believe.  In  Kan- 
sas, the  Lawrence  Art  League  held  its  first 
semi-annual  exhibition  in  December,  1884; 
the  Kansas  State  Art  Association,  with  head- 
quarters at  Topeka,  sent  out  a  circular  about 
the  same  time,  asking  for  subscriptions  and 
new  members,  and  held  its  first  art  loan 
exhibition  in  the  spring  of  1885.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  has  an  important  and 
growing  collection  ;  and  in  the  South  there 
are  more  of  these  evidences  of  a  new  move- 
ment than  our  space  will 
allow  us  to  notice.  The 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Art  As- 
sociation was  organized  in 
January,  1883,  and  held  its 
first  annual  exhibition  in 
March  and  April  two  years 
later ;  there  is,  or  was,  a 
Southern  Art  Union  at  New  Orleans,  a  South 
Carolina  Art  Association  at  Charleston  ;  a 
Telfair  Academy  at  Savannah,  etc.  Baltimore 
has  the  American  Institute  Schools  of  Art  and 
Design,  a  Decorative  Art  Society,  etc.;  in  At- 
lanta, which  has  so  recently  distinguished  it- 
self by  its  great  Cotton  Exposition,  the  Young 
Men's  Library  Association  held  its  first  Art 
Loan  Exhibition  in  November  and  December, 
1 882,  with  great  success.  In  the  capital, Wash- 
ington, the  official  tendencies  are  mostly  hope- 
lessly adverse,  but,  in  addition  to  the  Corco- 
ran Art  Gallery,  the  Society  of  Washington 
Artists  has  given  successful  exhibitions,  and 
the  city  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
creditable  little  loan  collection  from  Eastern 
cities  exhibited  in  the  chapel  of  the  Smithson- 
ian Institute  in  connection  with  the  "Art  Con- 
gress," at  the  period  of  the  agitation  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  duty  on  works  of  art,  May,  1892. 
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DR.  NANSEN  is  just  the  sort  of  man 
who  ought  to  find  the  Pole,  if  one 
would  wish  to  see  that  undertaking 
completed  with  some  eclat,  in  an  atmosphere 
of  adventure  and  romance,  rather  than  in  the 
official  round  of  government  duty.  He  is 
such  an  adventurous  spirit  as  might 
have  stepped  out  of  "  The  Mysteri- 
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ous  Island."  He  is  a  tall  and  slen- 
der, but  powerful,  man,  with  a  rare  quantity  of 
nervous  energy,  of  decision  and  of  pertinacity. 
He  is,  and  has  been  from  his  boyhood,  wrapt 
up  in  plans  for  arctic  exploration.  The  theo- 
ries concerning  ocean  currents,  ice-drifts, 
and  open  seas  on  which  depended  the  result 
of  his  great  labors  and  the  lives  of  his  fol- 
lowers, are  the  food  which  his  soul  feeds 
on.  It  seems  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
return  of  the  Fram  last  August  was  not  due 
more  to  good  fortune  than  to  Dr.  Nansen 's 
carefully  thought-out  programme,  but  in  any 
case  it  ended  one  of  the  most  memorable 
Polar  expeditions  the  world  has  seen.  The 
Fram,  with  her  ten  explorers,  had  been  ab- 
sent for  three  long  years,  since  August,  1893, 
when  she  had  sailed  northwest  from  Nova 
Zerhbla.  The  ice  prevented  the  party  from 
securing  fresh  supplies  of  dogs  and  provisions 
at  the  northernmost  Siberian  harbors  which 
were  passed.  Notwithstanding,  the  good 
ship  was  boldly  intrusted  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  drift  ice  and  the  winds,  and  slowly 
made  her  way  northward.  When  she  could 
go  no  farther,  Dr.  Nansen  and  three  com- 
panions took  to  the  hummocky  ice  and 
pushed  on  to  the  north  until  the  dogs  were 
exhausted.  For  a  time  the  weaker  animals 
were  sacrificed  to  give  food  to  the  strong 
ones ;  but  finally  the  end  of  dog  endurance 
came — not  until,  however,  the  explorers  had 
come  to  a  point  two  hundred  miles  nearer  the 


North  Pole  than  any  human  being  had  seen 
before,  and  only  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
south  of  the  Pole  itself.  From  the  repeated 
failures  to  achieve  their  aims  of  the  best 
equipped  arctic  travellers  on  account  of  a  lack 
of  sled  power,  it  would  seem  that  the  most 
vital  necessity  at  present  in  any  successful  at- 
tempt on  the  Pole,  is  a  new  and  extremely 
concentrated  dog  biscuit.  The  food-supply 
of  the  voyagers  themselves  during  their 
sledding  was  totally  dependent  on  their 
marksmanship ;  and  that  the  wild  region  af- 
forded enough  game  to  support  them  on  the 
perilous  journey  to  Franz  Josef  Land  offers 
an  encouraging  prospect  for  future  attempts. 
Dr.  Nansen  found  deep  sea  and  plenty  of  it, 
instead  of  the  Arctic  continent  which  existed 
in  the  theories  of  many  geographers.  The 
water  was  in  some  places  3,800  metres,  or  over 
two  miles,  deep ;  with  a  freezing  temperature 
at  the  surface,  it  became  decidedly  warmer  at 
a  depth  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  metres. 

This  year  has  seen  a  more  varied  and  elab- 
orate series  of  campaigns  against  the  arctic 
mysteries  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Steam,  sails,  sledges,  skates,  air  and 
water  currents,  even  balloons,  have  been  in- 
listed  in  the  effort  to  reach  the  barren  goal. 
A  comparison  of  these  modern  polar  expedi- 
tions with  those  of  previous  years  shows  a 
considerable  gain  in  results,  both  sentimental 
and  practical,  and,  what  is  most  important,  a 
fairly  revolutionary  gain  in  safety.  It  is  pos- 
sible, with  our  latter-day  ships  and  guns  and 
foods  and  medicines,  to  devote  a  life's  labor  to 
arctic  exploration  without  assuming  the  role 
of  either  crank  or  martyr.  Dr.  Nansen,  with 
his  fine  bodily  vigor,  his  intense  enthusiasm, 
his  willing,  almost  ascetic,  abstinence,  and  his 
exact  studies,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  mod- 
ern Pole-hunter. 
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LAST  August  our  mightiest  battle-ships 
steamed  out  to  sea,  cleared  for  action, 
and  indulged  in  some  instructive  tar- 
get-practice, affording  us  the  first  opportunity 
of  judging  how  our  battle-ships  would  behave 
The  White  during  the  continual  discharge  of 
Squadron  in  their  heavy  guns.  The  Yankee  tars 
Action.  showed  themselves  good  marks- 
men, and  when  the  canvas  target  was  not 
annihilated,  the  misses  were  by  too  narrow  a 
margin  to  afford  any  comfort  to  the  enemy's 
ships,  had  they  been  there.  But  the  effect  of 
the  firing  on  the  men-of-war  themselves  was 
quite  startling.  The  natty  vessels  of  the 
White  Squadron  came  out  of  the  fray  in 
much  such  guise  as  one  would  have  expected 
after  a  real  battle.  If  not  literally  hoist  with 
their  own  petards,  they  were  so  smoked  and 
charred  and  shaken  as  to  suggest  very  un- 
pleasant theories  concerning  the  result  of 
such  firing  in  the  vastly  greater  hurry,  excite- 
ment, and  distraction  of  a  real  conflict. 

For  here,  with  every  leisurely  opportunity 
to  anticipate  the  effects  of  the  concussion, 
the  mighty  thirteen-inch  guns  of  the  Indiana 
actually  bent  the  hatches  and  caused  the 
deck-seams  to  start.  It  was  necessary  to 
put  over  the  hatches  the  heavy  armor  plates 
designed  to  keep  out  the  enemy's  shot.  Half- 
burnt  grains  of  powder  an  inch  thick  flew  in 
every  direction  and  charred  unsightly  holes 
in  the  wooden  sheathing  of  the  decks. 
Woodwork  in  the  cabins  was  torn  down  by 
the  violence  of  the  discharges,  and  any  crock- 
ery that  had  not  been  carefully  packed  was 
promptly  smashed  ;  worse  still,  many  nautical 
instruments,  binnacles,  compasses,  and  the 
glass  parts  of  search-lights  must  be  unshipped 
and  secured  during  the  cannon  thunder.  A 
search-light's  value  is  surely  considerably  di- 
minished if  it  cannot  be  used  in  time  of  ac- 
tion. When  the  thirteen-inch  guns  on  the 
Indiana  bellowed  forth,  a  three-thousand- 
pound  anchor  at  the  bow  was  flung  from  the 
strong  fastenings  and  thirty  feet  away  from 
the  vessel  into  the  sea.  It  was  impossible 
for  any  man  to  stand  on  the  open  deck.  The 
officers  are  bemoaning  the  loss  of  their  uni- 
forms, ruined  by  the  fine  powder  precipitated 
during  the  firing.  Notwithstanding  careful 
waddings  of  cotton  in  their  ears,  the  men 
were  made  for  the  time  totally  deaf  by  the 
frightful  vibrations,  and  their  faces  were  bad- 
ly blistered  by  the  nitre  from  the  powder. 
In  fact  it  is  said  that  the  crews  came  home 


from  this  pleasant  little  excursion  completely 
worn  out  and  nerve-shaken. 

It  proved  absolutely  impossible  to  use  guns 
that  were  passed  by  the  line  of  fire  from 
other  cannon.  On  the  Atlanta,  for  instance, 
the  six-inch  guns  can  be  fired  aft  past 
the  barbettes  of  the  eight-inch  battery.  To 
try  the  effect  on  the  atmosphere  of  the  bar- 
bettes, a  sheep  was  tied  in  them,  and  the  six- 
inch  rifle  was  discharged  ;  the  animal  could 
simply  not  be  found,  and  unless  a  gang  of 
men  are  to  be  executed  for  mutiny,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  those  two  sets  of  guns  will  not  be 
worked  simultaneously. 

This  is  the  most  valuable  test  of  the  actual 
working  of  modern  naval  guns  since  the 
battle  of  the  Yalu,  and  has  some  stern  lessons 
which  should  prove  very  profitable  to  the 
White  Squadron  if  it  is  ever  called  out  to 
battle. 

THE  rumors  and  announcements  of 
the  French  Exposition  of  1900  have 
aroused  speculation  concerning  the 
superlative  characteristics  which  will  make 
this  show  sufficiently  greater  than  the  Chi- 
cago World's  Fair.  That  was  in  honor  bound 
to  exceed  the  former  Parisian  effort 
of  1889  which  in  turn  had  before 
it  our  Centennial  Exposition  as  the  Ejffe[  Xowei 
mark  to  be  surpassed.  It  is  a  mere 
truism  to  say  that  the  first  condition  of  a 
nineteenth  century  world's  fair  is  that  it  shall 
be  vaster  than  all  its  predecessors.  What 
new  monstrosity,  then,  could  be  desired  for 
the  year  1900,  which  would  make  the  Eiffel 
Tower  and  the  Ferris  Wheel  seem  insignifi- 
cant? The  answer  is  ready,  so  the  French 
papers  tell  us,  in  the  idea  of  a  mechanician, 
M.  Borgel-Court,  to  build  a  gigantic  sphere 
which  shall  as  exactly  as  may  be  counterfeit 
the  earth.  On  its  surface  all  the  countries  of 
the  globe,  the  cities,  mountains,  seas,  and  riv- 
ers, are  to  be  represented  with  faithful  con- 
figuration, while  the  interior  is  to  be  devoted 
to  representations  of  the  physical  character- 
istics and  civilizations  mapped  on  the  surface 
— natives,  trees,  animals,  minerals,  manufact- 
ured products,  buildings,  etc.  In  each  coun- 
try the  traveller's  eye  will  meet  with  only 
the  objects  indigenous  to  that  land.  The 
journey  about  this  structure  is  to  be  made  by 
means  of  elevators  and  electric  railways. 
The  round  tour  of  the  globe  is  scheduled  to 
occupy  eighty  minutes — an  irresistible  figure 
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to  a  compatriot  of  Jules  Verne.  Starting 
from  Paris,  the  tourists  are  conveyed  by  train 
to  Geneva,  and  thence  by  tunnels  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  of  Europe,  the  East,  Ameri- 
ca, Australia,  and  Africa,  completing  their 
globe-trot  in  petto  by  a  return  to  Paris,  which 
occupies  the  highest  point  of  the  sphere,  and 
supports  a  great  figure  of  the  French  Repub- 
lic. 

This  portentous  reminder  of  our  "  geogra- 
phy "  classes  is  to  be  nearly  five  hundred  feet 
in  diameter,  or  roughly,  one  eighty-thou- 
sandth as  large  as  the  original  and  more  in- 
convenient earth.  The  plan  is  to  set  the 
globe  on  a  frame,  which  will  bring  the  ex- 
treme height  to  nearly  eight  hundred  feet — 
an  imposing  architectural  monster  it  should 
be! 

The  French  talk  much  of  the  educational 
value  which  this  sphere  will  have  in  addition 
to  its  purely  show  features.  Truly  it  prom- 
ises a  saving  of  some  time,  expense,  and  sea- 
sickness if  one  can  really  come  back  a  "  trav- 
elled "  person  after  an  indulgence  during  a 
portion  of  the  forenoon  in  M.  Borgel-Court's 
complete  earth,  and  the  feat  should  appro- 
priately end  a  century  which  has  given  us 
whole  beeves  compressed  into  a  small  vial  of 
tablets  and  "  Ivanhoe  "  edited  down  to  a 
half  hour's  dimensions.  The  worry  of  it  is 
that  the  genius  of  the  first  twentieth  century 
exposition  will  be  apparently  confined  to  a  sin- 
gle opportunity  for  his  sensational  feature  ; 
with  the  earth  itself  so  belittled,  what  remains 
but  a  reduced  edition  of  the  universe  ? 

OUR  new  American  ships,  the  St.  Paul 
and  the  St.  Louis,  have  modestly 
bided  their  time  until  their  joints 
should  be  well  limbered  up  and  their  powers 
known,  to  show  what  they  could  do  in  the 
way   of    transatlantic    racing,    and 


Laurels  for  Am- 
erican Ships 


now,  early  in  their  second  season, 
they  have  both  made  glorious  and 
record-breaking  runs  between  Southampton 
and  New  York.  First,  in  early  August,  the 
St.  Louis  lowered  slightly  the  westward  time, 
and  only  a  week  later  the  St.  Paul  came  rush- 
ing over  from  Southampton  in  only  thirty- 
one  minutes  and  eight  seconds  over  six  days, 
thus  virtually  establishing  the  six-day  mark 
over  the  longer  course  from  England.  These 
record  trips,  which  are  sprung  upon  the  pub- 
lic three  or  four  times  a  year,  are  no  fortuitous 
pieces  of  good  luck ;  they  are  generally  the 


result  of  careful  planning  and  preparation  on 
the  part  of  the  steamer's  people,  who  have  a 
human  aversion  to  any  announcement  of  a 
triumph  which  wind  and  fog  may  turn  into  a 
defeat.  The  St.  Paul  had  been  put  up  in  dry 
dock  in  Southampton  to  have  her  bottom 
scraped  as  clean  as  a  whistle  and  everything 
made  ship-shape  for  a  race.  Her  agents  were 
quietly  expecting  something  extraordinary 
and  had  lookouts  stationed  at  Fire  Island — 
these  being,  as  it  happened,  deceived  into 
disappointment  by  the  haze  which  allowed 
the  great  ship  to  steal  by  unperceived. 

The  St.  Paul's  average  speed  for  the  voy- 
age was  21.08  knots,  or  about  twenty-four 
and  one-half  miles  per  hour.  Though  this 
makes  a  new  record  in  both  average  speed 
and  time  elapsed  over  the  Southampton 
course,  it  does  not  mean  that  the  American- 
built  steamers  are  the  fastest  transatlantic 
vessels.  The  monster  ships  Lucania  and 
Campania  of  the  Cunard  Line  have  made 
much  quicker  passages  by  the  Oueenstown 
course  and  have  averaged  a  higher  speed,  the 
Lucania  boasting  as  much  as  22.01  knots,  or 
about  25.7  miles  per  hour.  But  these  Cu- 
narders  are  far  more  powerful ;  they  have  each 
10,000  more  horse-power  than  the  American 
ships,  and  burn  nearly  twice  as  much  coal 
per  day.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
vastly  greater  proportionate  expenditure  of 
power  necessary  to  achieve  a  small  increase 
of  speed,  to  see  the  Cunarders  using  fifty  per 
cent,  more  horse-power  and  a  hundred  per 
cent,  more  coal  to  obtain  less  than  a  single 
knot  above  the  speed  of  the  St.  Paul. 

OF  the  two  distinguished  foreigners 
who  have  recently  honored  the 
L'nited  States  with  their  presence, 
the  picturesque  old  Chinaman  and  his  purely 
ceremonial  visit  proved  to  be  of  infinitely 
greater   interest   to  the  citizens   of 

this  republic  than  Lord  Russell,  of  Two 

t^-ii  j     u-  cc.   •   1     u         Distinguished 

Kulowen,    and    his    unofficial    but         ,. 

.'  \  lsitors. 

highly  significant  utterances  on  the 
question  of  arbitration.  After  the  morning 
and  afternoon  costumes  of  Lord  Russell  had 
been  more  or  less  faithfully  reported,  to- 
gether with  his  habits  in  regard  to  tan  shoes 
and  the  extremities  of  his  trousers,  but  lit- 
tle attention  remained  for  his  address  on 
Arbitration  before  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation at  Saratoga.  That  address  dealt 
largely,  as  was  to  be  expected,  with  the  dis- 
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tinctly  legal  sides  of  the  subject ;  as  a  keen 
lawyer,  thoroughly  alive  to  the  vexing  ob- 
stacles which  are  inevitable,  Lord  Russell 
was  not  able  to  express  any  sanguine  belief 
in  the  feasibility  of  a  permanent  tribunal  of 
arbitration  between  England  and  the  United 
States.  Quite  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  the  technical  difficulties,  it  was  important 
in  itself,  as  a  contribution  to  arbitration  dis- 
cussion, that  this  greatest  of  English  jurists, 
whose  personal  leanings  and  temporary  sur- 
roundings all  made  for  optimism  in  this  di- 
rection, considered  that  a  large  class  of  the 
most  important  subjects  for  arbitration  could 
not  be  disposed  of  in  any  set  method. 

Li  Hung  Chang  has  always  commanded 
the  peculiar  admiration  of  English-speaking 
people,  and  while  the  number  of  those  in 
America  who  had  an  adequate  conception  of 
his  greatness  was  comparatively  small,  it 
needed  but  small  prompting  on  the  part  of 
the  newspapers  to  excite  the  public  interest 
when  there  was  the  very  unusual  spectacle 
to  American  eyes,  of  yellow  jackets,  peacock 
feathers,  gorgeous  hats,  and  highly  cere- 
monious visits.  New  Yorkers  forgot  the 
lassitude  of  the  dog  days  in  their  anxiety  to 
see  the  man  whom  General  Grant  had 
placed  with  Gambetta,  Disraeli,  and  Bismarck 
to  make  a  quartet  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
world.  Truly  the  tall  old  Chinaman,  with 
his  glittering  eyes,  his  alert  interest,  and  his 
interminable  questions,  was  well  worth  see- 
ing, and  the  prominent  men  who  were  called 
to  the  hot  metropolis  to  bid  him  welcome 
did  not  begrudge  the  interruption  of  their 
vacations.  So  far  as  can  be  learned  the 
grand  tour  of  Viceroy  Li  has  been  far  more 
productive  of  edification  to  his  shrewd  old 
self  than  to  the  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants of  England  and  America  who  hoped 
the  visit  of  this  patron  of  science  and  indus- 
trial progress  would  mean  the  opening  of 
new  markets  in  the  East  for  their  products. 
If  not  childlike,  the  smile  of  the  Viceroy  is 


certainly  bland  and  inscrutable,  and  there 
is  not  on  record  any  instance  of  his  fail- 
ure to  survive  western  wiles,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  his  little  adventure  with 
an  enterprising  cigarette  agent.  Here,  too, 
the  advantage  was  probably  mutual,  for  when 
the  energetic  Caucasian,  having  heard  that 
Li  had  tasted  and  approved  of  his  tobacco, 
appeared  bearing  a  costly  box  well  stocked 
with  a  thousand  cigarettes,  the  virtual  ruler 
of  eight  hundred  million  people  not  only  ac- 
cepted the  gift  in  the  spirit  with  which  it 
was  proffered,  but  hastened  to  assail  the 
young  man  with  a  thousand  and  one  ques- 
tions about  the  tobacco  industry  of  America, 
what  time  sundry  high  officials  of  the  city 
of  New  York  waited  for  an  audience.  If 
the  agent  achieved  his  advertisement,  the 
Viceroy  achieved  the  cigarettes  and  a 
short  immunity  from  a  round  of  cere- 
monial duty  which  must  be  wearing  even 
to  an  ambassador  and  a  Chinaman.  How  it 
was  possible  for  a  man  of  his  great  age  and 
responsibilities  to  rise  at  six  and  continue 
through  the  day  such  an  arduous  labor  of 
sight-seeing  and  official  work  is  truly  mar- 
vellous. But,  like  Mr.  Gladstone  and  most 
other  of  the  "  grand  "  species  of  old  men, 
Li  has  seen  the  absolute  necessity  of  conserv- 
ing his  nervous  force  and  guarding  against 
indigestion,  and  this  prudence  is  undoubtedly 
his  secret  of  vitality.  Willing  to  sacrifice  him- 
self in  almost  any  way  to  the  politeness  due 
his  hosts  in  the  west,  he  continually  drew  the 
line  at  partaking  of  their  feasts,  and  clung  to 
the  viands  prepared  by  his  own  cooks  in  his 
native  fashion.  But  while  he  acknowledged, 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  tremendous  indebted- 
ness to  a  good  digestion,  he  achieved  it  by  a 
very  different  regimen ;  the  sage  of  Hawar- 
den  with  his  maxim  of  thirty  bites  to  each 
mouthful  of  meat  would  have  been  horrified 
at  the  ability  of  Li  to  dispose  of  a  breakfast 
handily  in  ten  minutes — smoking,  too,  before, 
during,  and  after  the  meal. 


John   E.   Millais,  pinxit. 


AUTUMN     LEAVES. 
By  permission  of  the  Committee  of  the  City  Art  Gallery,   Manchester. 
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WHATEVER  may  be  the  short- 
comings of  the  British  school 
of  painting,  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  the  roll  of  its  artists  con- 
tains many  names,  distinguished  not  on- 


kindle,  he  would  never  have  sustained 
the  attention  of  his  contemporaries  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  his  gift  of  reflecting  like  a  mirror  the 
very  life  of  his  surroundings  that  con- 


ly  among  the  artists  of  their  own  coun-  stitutes  his  essential  distinction  among 

try,  but  among  the  artists  of  the  world,  artists  of  his  time. 

To  take  only  three  of  the   greatest —        To  the  present  generation,  or  at  least 

Hogarth,  the  satirical  reflector  of  soci-  to  the  younger  members  of  it,  the  Pres- 

ety ;    Reynolds,    the    portrait   painter  ;  ident  of  the  Royal  Academy  is  princi- 

Turner,   the  master  of  landscape  —  in  pally  known  as  a  painter  of  portrait, 

what    other   modern    school    shall   we  of    landscape,  and    of    the    charms    of 

find  their  parallels  ?     It  would  be  rash  childhood.     They  know  his  magnificent 

to    prophesy    that    the    name    of    Mil-  portraits  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  Lord 

lais  will  rank  in  the  estimation  of  pos-  Tennyson,    and   perhaps   those    of   the 

terity  as  the  peer   of   these   his  great  Duchess  of  Wellington  and  Mrs.  Bis- 

precursors,  but  it  may  at  least  be  said  choffsheini  also ;  they  have  fallen  in  love 

that  he  is  as  thoroughly  national  and  with    "  Cherry  Ripe,"   with    "  Dorothy 

original  as  any  of  them,   and  that  in  Thorpe,"  and  "Little  Miss  Muffett,"  and 

simplicity,  sincerity,  and  power,  he  will  (the  ladies,  at  least)   have  worshipped 


hold  his  own  with  the  best. 

All  great  artists  have  some  dominant 
quality.  The  spiritual  idealism  of 
Watts,  the  romantic  imagination  of 
Burne-Jones,  the  devotion  of  Leighton 
to  Beauty,  the  exquisite  execution  and 
refined  comedy  of  Alma-Tadema  have 
already  been  noted  in  these  pages. 
Each  of  these  artists  may  justly  urge 
other  claims  to  our  admiration,  and  if 
I  assert,  as  the  chief  characteristic  of 
Millais,  his  power  of  fixing  the  imme- 
diate aspect  of  the  present,  I  by  no 
means  intend  to  exhaust  the  secret  of 
his  peculiar  appeal.  Without  the  keen- 
est eye  for  what  is  lovely,  without  a 
tender  sensibility  to  human  feeling, 
without  a  lively  perception  of  charac- 
ter, without  an  invention  ever  ready  to 


his  pretty  grandchild  blowing  "Bub- 
bles." He  is  to  them  the  great  painter 
of  the  life  with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded, the  masterly  craftsman,  who 
can  do  more  with  one  stroke  of  the 
brush  than  most  others  with  a  dozen, 
the  accurate  and  forcible  coiorist,  the 
man  who  has  the  most  distinct  gift  for 
making  what  appeals  to  him  appeal  also 
to  others.  But  when  he  first  came  be- 
fore the  public,  and  for  some  years 
afterward,  lie  was  not  in  touch  with  his 
generation,  but  was  a  young  rebel  in 
league  with  Dante  Rossetti  and  Holman 
Hunt  and  backed  up  by  Ruskin  in  run- 
ning counter  to  the  prevalent  theory 
and  practice  of  art. 

The  style  of  the  Millais  of  the  fifties 
differs  so  widely  from  that  of  the  Mil- 
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lais  of  the  nineties  that  at  first  sight  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  they  both  belong 
to  the  same  man,  or  even  to  the  same 
century.  In  an  excellent  study  of  the 
artist,  in  one  of  the  supplements  of  the 
Art  Journal,  Mr.  Walter  Armstrong 
describes  Millais's  progress  from  the 
"  Isabella,"  of  1849,  to  the  "  Lady  Betty 
Primrose,"  of  1885,  as  "  the  growth  of 
four  centuries  writ  small  on  a  single 
brow."  It  will  be  the  aim  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  trace  as  fullv  as  their 


space  allows  the  different  stages  of  this 
"  strange,  eventful  history." 

Sir  John  Everett  Millais  was  born  at 
Southampton,  on  June  8,  1829,  and  like 
Lawrence,  Landseer,  and  other  distin- 
guished artists,  showed  his  artistic 
bent  at  a  very  early  age.  His  father, 
who  was  a  Jerseyman,  went  to  Dinan 
in  1835,  and,  while  there,  the  boy  made 
sketches  of  the  military  officers,  which 
astonished  everybody,  including  the  offi- 
cers themselves,  and   when  the  Millais 
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family  came  to  London  in  1838,  it  was 
for  the  purpose  of  properly  cultivating 
his  talents.  The  then  President  of  the 
Royal  Academy  (Sir  Martin  Archer 
Shee)  did  not  hesitate  to  express  his 
opinion  that  ' '  the  parents  of  a  child 
so  gifted  should  do  all  in  their  power 
to  help  the  cultivation  of  his  faculties 
and  to  speed  him  on  the  career  for 
which  nature  has  evidently  intended 
him. "  So,  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  his 
profession  was  decided,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1838-39  he  was  sent  to  the  celebrated 
school  of  Mr.  Sass.  In  the  same  year 
he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  by  the 
Society  of  Arts,  and  afterward  won  the 
silver  and  gold  medals  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  where  he  became  a  student 
in  1840.  He  began  to  paint  in  1815, 
and  in  1846  exhibited  his  first  picture, 
"Pizarro  Seizing  the  Inca  of  Peru."  It 
was  favorably  noticed  by  a  French 
critic,  and  was  followed  in  1817  by 
"  Elgiva  Seized  by  the  Soldiers  of 
Odo."  So  far  his  progress  was  similar 
to  that  of  any  other  student,  except  that 
it  was  more  rapid  and  distinguished  ; 
but  in  1818  an  event  happened  which 
gave  a  special  direction  to  his  energies. 
This  was  his  acquaintance  with  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.  To  this  great  and 
unique  genius  belonged  the  enthusi- 
asm, the  imagination,  and  color  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  movement.  Mr.  Ruskin, 
in  his  pamphlet  called  "  Pre-Raphael- 
itism "  (1851),  has  pointed  out  that 
the  principles  which  instigated  the 
brotherhood  were  contained  in  the  ad- 
vice given  in  his  first  volume  of  "Mod- 
ern Painters."'  jmblished  in  1813,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  eloquent 
teaching  of  Mr.  Ruskin  hastened,  if  it 
did  not  create,  that  revolt  against  the 
outworn  conventions  of  art,  in  which 
the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood  took 
the  lead.  Such  revolts  are  periodical 
in  the  history  of  art.  Such  was  the 
movement  of  the  realists  of  Florence  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  of  the  "Naza- 
renes "  of  Germany,  of  the  "Men  of 
1830,"  in  France,  of  the  impressionists 
of  to-day,  and  one  and  all  were  inspired 
by  the  desire  to  return  to  sincerity,  and 
to  nature  as  the  source  of  it.  With  the 
three  Pre  -  Raphaelites  already  men- 
tioned were  associated  four  others,  one 
only  of   whom   attained  distinction    as 


an  artist.  This  was  the  late  Thomas 
Woollier,  R.A..  sculptor  and  poet.  The 
others  were  William  Michael  Rossetti, 
the  brother  of  Dante,  and  a  well-known 
critic,  F.  G.  Stephens,  also  well-known 
as  an  art  critic,  and  James  Collinson, 
a  painter  little  known  to  fame.  Asso- 
ciated with  them  as  contributors  to 
their  short-lived  magazine  The  Germ, 
or  more  or  less  in  sympathy  with  their 
endeavors,  were  Ford  Madox  Brown,  W. 
H.  Deverell,  Coventry  Patmore.  Chris- 
tina Rossetti,  James  Orchard,  and  W.  B. 
Scott  (all  contributors  to  The  Germ), 
Arthur  Hughes,  Ruskin,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  later  Burne- Jones  and 
Swinburne. 

So  far  as  painting  was  concerned,  the 
three  leaders  were  Dante  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti, Hoi  man  Hunt,  and  John  Everett 
Millais,  men  of  extremely  different  tem- 
peraments. They  were  alike  only  in 
one  thing,  their  devotion  to  nature. 
Rossetti  was  romantic,  Holman  Hunt 
didactic,  Millais  realistic.  The  two  for- 
mer would  go  neither  to  right  nor  left 
for  anyone,  living  in  worlds  of  their 
own,  the  one  of  poetic  fantasy,  the  other 
of  semi-religious  enthusiasm,  both  were 
abnormal,  self-centred,  and  unchange- 
able, following  forever  their  solitary 
paths  away  from  the  world.  Millais,  on 
the  contrary,  was  the  most  normal  of 
beings,  with  more  of  the  painter's  tem- 
perament than  either  of  the  others  ;  but 
simple-minded,  given  neither  to  mys- 
teries nor  didacticism,  thinking  himself 
neither  a  poet  nor  a  prophet,  but  never- 
theless a  strong  personality,  who  with 
a  keen  delight  in  the  joys  of  ordinary 
life,  was  very  sensitive  to  the  poetic 
suggestions  of  other  minds. 

The  three  friends  were  all  "intense" 
in  their  different  ways :  Rossetti  in  pas- 
sion. Hunt  in  purpose,  and  Millais  in 
observation.  With  extreme  "flexibility 
of  adaptation,"  he  could  so  match  the 
fidelity  of  Hunt  and  catch  tire  at  the 
fancy  of  Rossetti.  that  lie  was  easily 
the  rival  of  both.  At  the  time  they  first 
worked  together  Rossetti  was  a  mere 
tyro  in  art.  while  Millais  and  Hunt  were 
already  trained  artists:  but  Rossetti 
was  the  master  mind,  and  exercised  on 
Millais,  as  on  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  an  almost  magical  fascination. 
He  infected  Millais  with   his  romantic 
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Pencil  Studies  of  Heads  for  the  Lorenzo  and  Isabella  (1849). 
By  permission  of  Mr.  C-  Fair/ax  Murray. 


glamour,  with  his  "  Anglo  -  Catholic  " 
feeling  in  art,  with  something  even  of 
his  wizardry.  He  stimulated  Millais's 
invention  to  the  creation  of  designs  as 
strange  and  powerful  as  his  own,  and 
far  more  perfect  in  execution.  Yet 
Rossetti's  influence  was  never  strong 
enough  to  subdue  the  native  impulse 
of  Millais,  which  was,  above  all  things, 
to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  with 
only  such  selection  as  was  prompted  by 
personal  liking.  In  that  strange  mixt- 
ure of  symbolism  and  naturalism  which 
forms  the  peculiar  fascination  of  Pre- 
Raphaelite  art,  it  was  the  naturalism 
which  was  most  congenial  to  Millais. 
But  Millais  had  already  been  diverted 
from  the  simple  exj)ression  of  himself 
by  his  academical  art  training.  He  had 
aimed  at  what  was  then  regarded  as  the 
highest  form  of  art — historical  compo- 
sition. He  had  probably  no  wish  to 
descend  to  what  was  thought  the  lower 
level  of  landscape,  portrait,  and  genre. 
But  he,  like  his  associates,  was  dissat- 
isfied with  the  popular  ideal.  It  was 
false,  it  was    second  -  hand,  it  left  un- 


realized the  beauty  of  the  world  as  he 
saw  it.  The  new  creed  which  cancelled 
tradition  and  went  straight  to  nature 
for  inspiration  without  departing  from 
the  path  of  "high  art,"  formed  over- 
whelming attractions  to  a  youth  with 
the  nature  and  the  training  of  Millais. 
The  art,  indeed,  which  these  young  re- 
formers proposed  to  themselves  was  in 
purpose  "  higher  "  than  ever.  It  was  to 
represent  all  the  old  scenes  from  Holy 
Writ,  all  the  great  themes  of  History,  all 
the  dreams  of  the  poets  from  Homer  to 
Keats,  and  all  the  thought  and  passion 
of  modern  life,  with  a  truth  and  force 
which  had  never  been  achieved  before. 

They  called  themselves  Pre-Raphael- 
ites,  not  because  they  knew  a  great  deal 
about  the  real  ones  or  intended  to  imi- 
tate their  style.  The  movement  was 
not  so  much  from  admiration  of  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  as  from  dislike  of  the 
Post-Raphaelites.  They  would  unlearn 
all  that  the  centuries  since  the  fifteenth 
had  taught  and  begin  again  at  nature 
and  themselves  —  as  they  thought  the 
real  Pre-Raphaelites  had  done. 
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PORTRAIT    OF    LADY     RIPON    (1853). 
By  perjnisswn  of  the  Marquis  of  Ripon. 


One  practice  to  which  they  attached 
great  importance  was  a  minute  imita- 
tion of  Nature's  detail.  Far  from  the 
idea  that  painting  should  only  imitate 
the  general  impression  of  the  sight,  they 
even  set  themselves  against  "  generali- 
zation." Every  leaf,  every  pebble,  must 
be  painted.  So  far  was  their  theory 
carried  that  a  microscopic  accuracy 
was  held  to  be  a  noble  quality,  and 
painting  was  thought  to  have  reached 
superexcellence  if  all  the  facts  which 
it  represented  could  not  be  discovered 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope.  To 
excel  in  such  work  as  this,  Millais,  with 
his  wonderful  sight  and  sure  hand,  was 


peculiarly  qualified,  and  his  first  Pre- 
Raphaelite  picture,  the  "Isabella,"  is  a 
marvel  of  minute  and  complete  paint- 
ing, such  as  had  not  been  seen  since 
the  days  of  Van  Eyck.  And  it  was  true 
finish  also,  broad  in  general  effect  in 
spite  of  its  labor,  without  either  niggle 
or  stipple. 

This  wonderful  exhibition  of  skill  by 
a  youth  of  nineteen,  embodied  all  the 
Pre-Raphaelite  doctrines.  It  was  abso- 
lutely unconventional  in  couq30sition  ; 
every  figure  was  studied  from  life  — 
most,  if  not  all,  were  portraits  of  his 
friends  with  their  features  unidealized. 
In  this  work  the  association  with  Ros- 
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setti  is  very  apparent.  His  next  picture. 
"  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents.-' 
reminds  one  more  of  Holman  Hunt. 
Here  we  have  an  imaginary  incident  in 
the  life  of  our  Lord  conceived  in  nearly 
the  same  spirit  as  Hunt's  much  later 
"Shadow  of  the  Cross."  "The  Car- 
penter's Shop  "  was  its  other  title,  and 
both  are  needed  to  explain  it  fully. 
Unless  we  know  who  the  characters  are 
it  might  well  pass  for  a  simple  incident 
in  daily  life.  An  Eastern  carpenter 
(who  except  for  his  costume,  looks  very 
like  an  English  gentleman)  is  exam- 
ining with  parental  sympathy  a  cut  in 
the  palm  of  his  little  son's  hand.  The 
mother  is  greatly  concerned,  the  grand- 
mother removes  the  offending  inrple- 
ment,  the  apprentice  goes  on  with  his 
work,  and  a  little  friend  brings  a  bowl 
of  water  to  wash  the  wound.  Outside 
the  window  is  a  view  of  the  country 
with  sheep  huddling  against  the  house. 
Such  are  the  ordinary  facts  of  a  simple 
domestic  "accident."  told  with  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  naturalness. 
But  there  is  much  more  intended  than 
this,  as  is  shown  by  the  other  title, 
"  Christ  in  the  House  of  His  Parents." 
The  facts  are  all  symbolical.  The  suf- 
ferer is  Christ  ;  the  mother  is  the  Vir- 


gin ;  the  father,  Joseph ;  the  grand- 
mother, St.  Anne  ;  the  little  boy  with 
the  water  is  St.  John,  while  the  sheep 
outside  symbolize  the  faithful.  "We 
need  to  be  told  all  this  to  appreciate 
the  strange  mixture  of  plain  fact  and 
deep  symbolism.  Xo  wonder  it  shocked 
people  who  could  not  penetrate  the 
inner  reverence  of  its  intention,  who 
only  saw  sacred  personages  treated 
like  ordinary  individuals,  and  sacred 
art  reduced  to  genre.  The  St.  John, 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  all  Mil- 
lais's  designs,  carefully  treading  as  he 
balances  the  brimming  bowl,  was  re- 
garded as  simply  awkward  ;  St.  Anne 
was  likened  to  an  old  woman  putting  a 
screw  of  tobacco  across  a  counter,  and 
the  Virgin,  middle  aged  and  plain,  was 
equally  an  offence.  There  were  no 
halos,  no  flowing  robes  of  red  and 
white  and  blue  ;  it  was  profane  as  an  il- 
lustration of  sacred  history,  and  was 
ugly  and  undignified  as  art.  It  raised 
indignation  and  ridicule.  Both  were 
natural  and  undeserved.  Equal  and 
more  deserved  derision  was  poured 
upon  ''Ferdinand  and  Ariel,'"  another 
picture  of  the  same  year. 

An  illustration  of  Tennyson's  "  Mari- 
ana in  the  Moated  Grange."  a  scene  from 


THE    VALE    OF    REST. 
From  photograph    of  drawing,  leaned  by  Mr.  //.   Virtue    Tebbs. 
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PENCIL    STUDY    FOR    HEAD    OF    OPHELIA    (1852). 
By  permission  of  Mr.  C.  Fair/ax  Murray.    From  photograph   by  Henry  Dixon   &■  Sons. 


Scripture,  "  The  Return  of  the  Dove  to 
the  Ark,"  and  an  illustration  of  Coventry 
Patmore's  poem  of  "The  Woodman's 
Daughter,"  were  his  contributions  to 
the  Academy  in  1852  and  testified  to 
the  activity  and  variety  of  his  inven- 
tion, and  "  The  Huguenot "  and  the 
"  Ophelia  "  of  the  next  year  established 
a  reputation  which  has  never  declined 
again.  They  were,  of  course,  criticised 
and  ridiculed  freely  in  many  quarters. 
"  The  Huguenot  had  only  one  leg,"  "  his 
arm  could  never  have  got  so  far  round 
his  mistress's  neck,"  "  Ophelia  could 
never  have  floated  so  comfortably,"  and 
so  on ;  but  in  spite  of  all,  the  painter's 
mark  was  made.  The  secret  of  their 
success  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
The  subjects  were  generally  known  and 
interesting  to  the  public.  The  beauty 
of  the  types  was  indubitable,  and  corre- 
sponded with  the  popular  ideal,  and 
both  pictures  told  their  own  story  un- 
mistakably. Probably  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  success  was  the  expres- 
sion of  the  lovers  in  "  The  Huguenot " 
— the  tenderness  of  the  woman,  sweet 
and  intense,  but  not  overstrained  or  af- 


fected, the  struggle  between  duty  and 
affection  in  the  man,  as  though  he  said, 

"  I  could  not  love  thee,  dear,  so  much, 
Loved  I  not  honor  more." 

And  besides,  there  was  the  appeal  to 
Protestant  feeling.  The  picture  touched 
the  dearest  sentiments  of  the  English, 
it  appealed  to  their  sense  of  beauty,  to 
their  affections,  to  their  love  of  moral 
courage,  and  to  their  religious  convic- 
tions. If  Millais  had  thought  it  all 
out  beforehand  (and  he  probably  did 
nothing  of  the  kind)  he  could  not  have 
chosen  a  subject  more  attractive  to  the 
visitors  of  the  Royal  Academy.  But 
there  was  the  art  of  it  also,  the  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement,  the  perfect  gest- 
ure, the  execution  and  bright  color. 
Most  of  the  public  do  not  regard  these 
things  at  all  unless  the  subject  is  to 
their  liking,  but  that  point  achieved, 
they  are  ready  to  admire  any  other 
merits  that  may  be  brought  to  their 
notice.  And  this  picture  of  Millais's 
contained  qualities  of  execution  which 
they  could  easily  appreciate  —  fidelity 
to  known  facts,  like  a  red  -  brick  wall 
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and  ferns,  and  elaborate  detail  involv- 
ing great  labor  and  exactness  of  ma- 
nipulation. The  "  Ophelia,"  a  por- 
trait of  Miss  Siddall  (Mrs.  D.  G.  Ros- 
setti),  was  equally  to  their  mind  ;  the 
fragile,  beautiful  girl  crazed  for  love, 
singing  her  death-song  as  she  floated 
down  the  stream  through  a  faery  land 
of  spring,  touched  all  with  its  pathos 
and  loneliness.  It  was  also  very  faithful 
to  the  exquisite  description  of  Shake- 
speare. 

The  next  year  he  completed  what  may 
be  called  his  trilogy  of  historic  love- 
scenes  by  adding  to  "  The  Huguenot " 
the  "Proscribed Royalist  " and  the  "  Or- 
der for  Release."  With  these  works  may 
be  said  to  end  his  first  period  of  develop- 
ment. He  had  long  felt  the  restrictions 
of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  precepts.  He  said 
to  William  Bell  Scott  (about  1850)  that 
extremely  minute  execution  was  "all 
nonsense,"  and  that  "  one  could  not  live 
doing  that."  The  three  pictures  were  a 
partial  return  to  self-expression.  They 
were  wholly  his.  They  contained  no 
symbolism.  They  were  illustrations  of 
no  poems.  They  were  original  in  every 
sense  of  the  word  as  applied  to  art.  The 
"Order  for  Release"  may  claim  to  be 


his  most  perfect  picture  of  incident,  per- 
haps the  finest  of  all  his  pictures. 

In  1854  (the  year  of  his  marriage), 
Millais  did  not  contribute  to  the  Royal 
Academy.  In  1855  he  sent  a  picture 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  past ; 
it  was  in  no  sense  an  "  illustration,"  ex- 
cept of  his  own  mind  and  experience. 
It  was  called  "  The  Rescue,"  and  repre- 
sented a  scene  at  a  fire  in  a  modern 
house,  with  a  most  modern  mother  seiz- 
ing her  rescued  child  from  the  arms  of 
a  modern  fireman.  The  almost  hys- 
terical rapture  of  the  mother  reached 
the  highest  pitch  of  expression  which 
the  artist  ever  dared,  and  the  flare  of  the 
conflagration  was  realized  with  as  near 
an  apyjroach  to  truth  as  was  possible  in 
paint.  Here  was  a  picture  such  as  no 
one  had  ever  attempted  before,  and  the 
like  of  which  he  never  attempted  again. 
Among  the  five  works  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  next  year  were  the 
"Blind  Girl,"  now  at  Birmingham,  an 
idyl  of  modern  life,  very  realistic,  with 
a  carefully  executed  landscape  and  rain- 
bow— but  the  picture  of  the  year  was 
"Autumn  Leaves,"  in  which  he  for  the 
first  (and  again  it  may  be  said  for  the 
last)  time,  produced  a  unique  effect  by 


Etched   by  Millais  tor  the   Fifth   Number  of  "The  Gernn,"  never  published  (1850-51).     It  is  believed  that  this  etching  was 
intended  to  illustrate  a  story  by  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  called   "The   Intercession  of  St.  Agnes." 


/>>  per»iission   of  Mr.  C.  Fair/ax   Murray. 
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THE    ORDER    OF    RELEASE. 

(A   portrait  of  Lady   Millais.) 

Reproduced  by  permission   of  Messrs    }{enry   Graves   <S-   Co. 


new  means.  I  mean,  unique  at  the  time, 
for  it  has  been  the  father  of  a  thousand 
pictures.  Its  freshness  at  the  moment 
consisted  in  its  absolute  absence  of 
"subject"  in  what  would  now  be  called 
a  "  literary  "  sense.  It  was  a  painted 
"  song  without  words."  The  subject  (in 
the  painter's  sense)  was  simple  enough. 
A  few  girls,  their  heads  relieved  against 


an  evening  sky,  their  figures  enveloped 
in  twilight  air,  are  heaping  up  dead 
leaves  to  be  burnt.  The  healthy,  but 
half  sad  faces  of  the  girls,  the  rhythm 
of  their  movement,  the  solemnity  of  the 
still,  warm  evening,  the  richness  of  the 
color  (too  rich  perhaps  for  absolute 
truth),  produced  a  vauue  emotion  like 
that   aroused  by  a   low  chant  heard  in 
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the  distance.  It  was  suggested  by  no 
poem,  but  it  might  well  suggest  not  one 
but  many.  It  puzzled  the  critics,  but 
it  remains  a  joy  forever.  In  1857  he  re- 
verted to  medievalism  in  "  The  Knight 
Crossing  a  Ford,"  or  "  Sir  Isumbras  " — a 
picture  which  met  with  ridicule,  not 
altogether  undeserved,  in  spite  of  its 
extraordinary  force,  the  originality  of 
its  design,  and  the  beauty  of  its  parts. 
It  was  a  bizarre  mixture  of  ancient 
and  modern.  A  grizzled  old  warrior  in 
golden  armor  bestrides  a  very  mod- 
ern steed  with  very  modern  harness. 
Perched  on  the  horse  before  him  sits 
a  charming  maiden,  who  too  evidently 
belongs  to  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
behind  him  a  little  boy.    This  is  another 


very  transitional  picture,  in  which  he 
shows  himself  on  with  the  new  love 
before  he  is  off  with  the  old.  It  was 
the  occasion  of  a  very  clever  parody 
by  F.  Sandys — a  large  woodcut  called 
"  Nightmare,"  in  which  the  horse  was 
changed  to  a  donkey  (Ruskin),  the 
knight  into  Millais,  the  girl  into  Ros- 
setti,  and  the  boy  into  Holm  an  Hunt. 
The  picture,  which  now  belongs  to  Mr. 
R.  H.  Benson,  has  been  recently  paint- 
ed upon  by  the  artist,  who  has  trans- 
formed the  horse  into  a  substantial 
charger  and  arrayed  it  in  rich  mediaeval 
trappings. 

Next  year  came  two  pictures  which 
may  be  said  to  close  the  transitional 
period  between  his  Pre-RajDhaelite  and 


SOUVENIR    OF    VELASQUEZ. 
By  permission   of  the  Royal  Academy. 
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ROSALIND    AND    CELIA. 

Celia:   "I  pray  you   bear  with  me.  I   cannot  go  no  further.1' — As  You   Like   It,   Act  II.,   Scene   IV. 

Rtproduced  by  permission   of  Messrs.  Hck;-j.    Grazes   <5-   Co. 


later  manner  or  manners.  These  were 
"  The  Vale  of  Rest  "  and  "  Spring."  The 
former  is  another  unique  picture,  for 
which  he  found  a  subject  in  modern 
life  which  yet  preserved  the  sentiment 
of  the  past,  a  subject  which  he  could 
treat  with  absolute  fidelity  to  nature, 
and  yet  touch  a  profound  depth  of 
spiritual  feeling.  In  its  union  of  art 
and  poetry  it  fulfilled  the  spirit  of  "  The 
Germ."  This  picture  of  nuns  in  the 
convent  garden,  one  employed  in  dig- 
ging her  grave  and  the  other  in  solemn 
meditation;  this  scene  in  the  gloaming 
where  tall  poplars  rise  against  the  sky, 
barred  by  a  purple  coffin-shaped  cloud, 
and  still  rich  with  the  subdued  glory  of 
the  sunset,  produced  a  profound  im- 
pression, only  marred  to  some  minds  by 
the  plain  features  of  the  nuns,  one  of 
whom  was  repainted  by  the  artist. 
"  Spring,"  with  its  band  of  light-hearted 
girls  sporting  under  apple-trees  in  full 
blossom,  was  painted  with  wonderful 
freedom  and  force,  and  may  be  regarded 


as  the  "1/ Allegro"  to  the  "IlPenseroso  " 
of  '•Autumn  Leaves."  In  this  picture 
the  true  nature  of  the  artist  bursts  out. 
However  much  his  invention  might  be 
stimulated  by  association  with  more 
visionary  minds,  and  however  great  his 
sympathy  with  the  poetry  of  romance, 
or  the  dreams  of  bygone  days,  his  heart 
was  with  the  present.  After  this  there 
was  no  more  symbolism,  real  or  at- 
tempted, in  his  painted  work. 

The  change  that  had  come  over  the 
spirit  of  his  dream  was  shown  plainly 
by  the  picture  of  "  The  Black  Bruns- 
wicker"  (18G0),  which  at  once  chal- 
lenged comparison  with  ••The  Hugue- 
not," and  in  spite  of  the  mature 
mastery  and  boldness  of  its  execution 
was  ;i  disappointment  to  those  who 
looked  to  Millais  for  pleasures  of  a 
"higher  strain.'*  Despite  the  beauty 
of  the  lady  (studied  from  ]\[is>  Kate 
Dickens,  now  Mrs.  Perugini),  the  fig- 
ure s  were  comparatively  uninteresting, 
and  their  expression  commonplace.    The 
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THE    MINUET. 
Reproduced  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Henry   Graves   &■   Co. 


old  Millais  was  dead,  the  new  Millais 
was  scarcely  born. 

Another  picture  about  this  time 
(18G3),  which  showed  his  tendency  to 
express  his  impression  of  past  events 
without  much  attempt  to  reconstruct 
the  age  in  which  they  happened,  was 
the  "St.  Agnes's  Eve."  The  subject 
was  taken  from  Keats's  poem,  and  on  the 


walls  in  the  same  exhibition  hung  an- 
other treatment  of  the  subject,  by 
Arthur  Hughes,  a  triptych,  as  remarka- 
ble for  its  mediaeval,  as  Millais's  for 
its  modern,  treatment.  Hughes,  unlike 
Millais,  followed  the  poet  in  his  error 
of  making  the  moon  transmit  the  day- 
light colors  of  the  painted  glass  which, 
according  to   the  poem,   "threw  warm 
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gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast."  The 
only  antique  thing  in  Millais's  picture 
(and  that  surely  not  antique  enough), 
was  the  large,  many-windowed  room  at 
Knole  House,  where  the  scene  is  set. 
The  lady  might  have  been  one  of  the 
guests  at  Knole  in  1863,  but  the  moon- 
light flooding  the  room,  blanching  the 
maiden,  and  glistering  in  her  jewels — 
such  moonlight  has  probably  never 
been  painted  before  or  since. 

During  the  decade  from  1861  (in 
which  year  he  did  not  exhibit)  to  1871 
his  choice  of  subject  was  more  varied 
than  ever.  Besides  pictures  of  child- 
life  and  portraits  he  painted  subjects 
from  poetry,  history,  and  the  Bible. 
Among  them  were  "The  Romans  Leav- 
ing Britain,"  "Esther" and  "Jephthah," 
"Stella  and  Vanessa,"  "The  Gambler's 
Wife,"  and  "The  Widow's  Mite," 
"  Rosalind  and  Celia."  and  "  The  Knight 
Errant,"  "The  Bovhood  of  Raleigh," 
and  "Victory,  O  Lord  !  "  "Chill  Octo- 
ber," and  "  Flowing  to  the  Sea  " — his 
two  first-exhibited  landscapes.  These 
pictures  and  "  Pilgrims  to  St.  Paul's  " 
may  be  said  to  include  the  whole  range 
of  his  inventive  power,  and  manipula- 
tive  skill.     The  latter  was    sometimes 


employed  in  undisguised  emulation  of 
Velasquez,  as  in  "Vanessa"  and  the 
"Souvenir  of  Velasquez,"  with  their 
force  of  color  and  sweeping  brush- 
work.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to 
describe  these  pictures,  but  most  of 
them  have  been  engraved,  and  the  live- 
ly spirit  of  the  "White  Cockade"  and 
"Charlie  is  My  Darling,"  the  pathos 
and  beauty  of  "  The  Gambler's  Wife," 
and  the  idyllic  charm  of  "Rosalind  and 
Celia"  are  widely  known.  Of  all,  the 
most  ambitious  were  "  The  Knight 
Errant  "  and  "Victory.  O  Lord  !  "  The 
former  was  remarkable  for  the  nude 
figure  of  the  distressed  lady,  a  master- 
piece of  realistic  flesh-painting  ;  the 
latter  as  the  only  picture  in  which, 
since  the  days  of  his  academical  train- 
ing, he  had  treated  a  heroic  subject  de- 
manding a  strenuous  effort  of  the  im- 
agination. The  subject  is  the  watching 
of  Joshua's  fight  with  Amalek  ;  Moses 
seated  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  his  hands 
upheld  by  Aaron  and  Hur.  The  con- 
ception is  impressive  and  all  the  heads 
are  fine,  but  the  figure  of  Hur,  stand- 
ing like  a  watch-tower  against  the  sky, 
and  the  light  glancing  on  his  eagle  eye, 
diverted  attention  from  the  others  bv 


A    FLOOD. 
By  permission   of  Arthur   Lucas,  Art  Publisher,   London,  Proprietor  and  Copyrighter. 
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"Stitch,   Stitch,   Stitch"  (1876). 

By  permission  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  R.A.,  to  whom   the  oriental  was  presented  by   the   artist.    From  photograph   by  Fred- 
erick Ho  I  Iyer. 


its  exceeding  force.  More  successful 
than  either  of  these  must  be  rated  "  The 
Boyhood  of  Raleigh."  Two  }Toung  and 
beautiful  boys  (Millais's  own  sons,  one, 
alas,  since  dead)  are  listening  with  in- 
tense interest  to  the  glowing  descrip- 
tion of  a  mariner,  who,  in  his  bronze 
limbs,  wild  aspect,  and  picturesque 
costume,  brings  with  him  much  of  the 
glamour  of  the  New  World,  from  which 


he  had  just  returned.  A  few  flashing 
feathers  of  tropical  birds  effectively  in- 
troduced add  greatly  to  the  romantic 
feeling  and  fine  color  of  the  picture. 
This  was  almost  the  last  picture  perme- 
ated throughout  with  dramatic  feeling, 
as  "  Victory,  O  Lord  !  "  was  his  last  at- 
tempt at  what  was  once  termed  "high 
art."  Besides  "  The  Boyhood  of  Ra- 
leigh "  many  others  of  the  artist's  most 
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popular  pictures  of  children  belong  to 
this  period,  during  which  he  became 
the  father  of  a  family.  These  pictures 
were,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  new  depart- 
ure, for  though  his  designs  always 
showed  a  great  love  for  children  and 
delight  in  their  beauty,  he  now  pro- 
motes them,  as  it  were,  to  a  level 
with  their  elders,  and  devotes  whole 
canvases  to  studies  of  their  charms. 
So  we  have  the  "  Sleeping  "  and  "  Wak- 
ing," "The  First  Sermon,"  "  The  Sec- 
ond Sermon,"  and  "The  Minuet"  (all 


portraits  of  his  own  children),  and 
many  others,  including  "The  Flood,"  a 
record  of  a  real  incident  at  Sheffield  in 
1864.  The  subject  is  a  baby,  east  adrift 
in  a  very  seaworthy  cradle  of  wood, 
floating  unconcernedly  down  the  swol- 
len tide  with  her  little  black  kitten 
1  swearing  "  on  the  poop.  This  picture 
is  not  so  well  known  as  many  of  infe- 
rior charm,  but  it  is  now  the  property 
of  Mr.  Arthur  Lucas,  the  print  pub- 
lisher, who,  in  accordance  with  the 
artist's    own  wish,   has  employed    Mr. 
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McCulloch   to  engrave   it    on    a  large 
scale. 

No  doubt  his  works  from  1861 
showed  a  freer  exercise  of  power,  an  im- 
pulse more  singly  derived  from  nature 
and  experience,  even  when  their  sub- 
jects were  not  modern.  Combined 
with  these  qualities  was  a  less  re- 
strained delight  in  painting  for  its  own 


sake.  He  had  long  passed  his  appren- 
ticeship, and  his  knowledge  and  com- 
mand of  his  materials  enabled  him  to 
produce  the  desired  pictorial  result 
with  far  less  labor  and  a  more  telling 
effect  of  general  truth.  Though  less 
laborious,  he  was  equally  industrious, 
but  his  newer  method  enabled  him,  by 
increased  productiveness,  to  take  more 


John   E.  Millais,  pinxit. 
THE    MARTYR    OF    THE    SOLWAY. 

Reproduced  by  Per  mission,  from   the  original  painting  in   the  possession   of  the   Liverpool   Corporation. 
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advantage  of  his  fertility  of  invention. 
The  stages  of  his  development  are  not 
shown  more  clearly  in  his  pictures  than 
in  his  book  illustrations.     To  his  early 
Pre-Raphaelite  period  belongs  a   rare 
etching  designed   in   illustration   of  a 
story  by  Rossetti  for  that  fifth  number 
of   The  Germ,  which   never   appeared. 
Here  we  see  a  painter  standing  by  his 
easel  and  intently  gazing  at  a  girl  who 
is  seated  straight  in  a  chair  attended 
by  two  others.    The  meaning  of  the  de- 
sign is  unknown  to  me,  but  it  would 
be    explained  by    the  theory  that  the 
girl  was  very  ill  and  that  her  lover  was 
attempting  to  paint  her  portrait  before 
she  died.     To  a  later  stage  belong  his 
illustrations  to  the  famous  edition   of 
Tennyson,   issued  by  Moxon  in   1858, 
which  included  the  exquisite  figure  of 
St.  Agnes  sitting  by  her  window,  while 
"  Deep  on  the  convent  roof  the  snows 
are  sparkling  to  the  moon,"  and  the  il- 
lustrations to  "  Dora."     In  these  lovely 
drawings  the  final  form  and  expression 
is  dictated  by  a  poetical  sympathy  with 
his  subject.  To  these  succeeded  a  large 
number   of   charming    illustrations   to 
Once  a  Week,  Good  Words,  and  (in  the 
Gornhill  Magazine)  to  Trollope's    nov- 
els, "  Orley  Farm,"  "  Framley  Parson- 
age," "  The  Small  House  at  Allington," 
and    "  Phineas    Finn."      In   the    later 
ones  he  adopted  a  less  careful,  though 
still  a   masterly,   style,    and   paid  less 
regard    to   individuality  of    character, 
though  sometimes,  as  in  "  Was  It  Not 
a  Lie  ?  "  ("  Framley  Parsonage  ")  he  very 
forcibly  realized  a  situation.     In   some 
of  these  he  seems  to  attempt  to  produce 
the  maximum  of  effect  with  the  mini- 
mum of  means.   A  few  apparently  care- 
less  lines  are   sufficient   to  produce  a 
vivid  impression  of  a  figure  or  two  set 
in  a  landscape  or  room,  the  main  feat- 
ures of  which  are  indicated  with  a  few 
expressive  lines  betraying  great  power 
of  observation  and  knowledge  of  effect. 
These  were  the  days  of  a  new  style 
of  engraving  on  wood,  in  which  the  en- 
graver sought  to  produce  as  faithfully 
as  possible   the  very  lines  of   the  de- 
signer, who  drew   them  himself   upon 
the  wood.     Among  the  engravers  most 
noted  for  their  skill  in  this  method  of 
reproduction  were  Messrs-  DalzieL,  and 
among  the  artists  whose  drawings  they 
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fac-similed  there  was  none  so  skilful  as 
Millais.  Unfortunately  the  process  in- 
volved the  loss  of  the  drawing,  which 
under  even  the  most  skilful  cutting  lost 
much  of  its  original  beauty.  Two  at 
least  of  his  fine  illustrations  to  the  par- 
ables of  our  Lord,  "  The  Woman  Seek- 
ing for  a  Piece  of  Money"  and  "The 
Enemy  Sowing  Tares,"  also  formed  the 
subject  of  pictures,  but  the  former  of 
these  has  perished.  His  latest  and 
perhaps  his  best  illustrations  of  all  are 
those  to  Barry  London  in  the  edition 
de  luxe  of  Thackeray's  works. 

To  return  to  his  pictures.  After 
1871  he  did  not  altogether  cease  to 
treat  historical  or  romantic  subjects. 
In  1877  he  painted  two  illustrations  of 
Scott  for  Messrs.  Agnew — "  Efne  Deans  " 
and  "  The  Master  of  Ravenswood  " — the 
first  of  which  excels  in  the  direct  and 
simple  telling  of  a  story,  and  the  pathos 
of  the  girl  with  her  "  snood "  in  her 
hand.  He  painted  also  the  well-known 
"  Princes  in  the  Tower,"  and  the  "Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,"  charming  pictures  of 
children,  but  more  domestic  than  his- 
torical in  feeling.  It  may  be  said  gen- 
erally that  from  this  time  forth  he  de- 
voted himself  simply  to  recording  his 
daily  impressions  of  the  world  around 
him,  without  taxing  his  already  well- 
proved  powers  of  invention,  or  seeking 
suggestions  for  his  imagination  from 
history  or  fable.  Shakespeare  and  the 
'  Bible  were  left  alone,  and  instead  we 
had  "Cherry  Ripe,"  and  "Mr.  Glad- 
stone." Whether  this  diversion  of  his 
genius  is  to  be  regretted  or  not  there 
is  no  space  here  to  discuss.  To  some 
it  seemed  a  desertion  of  higher  spirit- 
ual and  intellectual  aims,  to  others  the 
free  assertion  of  his  own  personality, 
the  recognition  of  his  right  function  of 
an  artist.  Nor  shall  I  consider  whether 
he  could  or  should  have  endeavored  to 
blend  more  of  the  old  Millais  with  the 
new,  and  employed  his  perfectly  ma- 
tured skill  in  realizing  the  conceptions 
of  his  soul.  Millais's  course  cannot  be 
altered  now.  It  was  probably  inevita- 
ble, a  normal  growth  affected  only  by 
some  extraneous  conditions  at  its  out- 
set, not  unlike  that  of  a  tree  on  whose 
robust  stem  some  rare  variety  has  been 
grafted  to  flourish  only  for  awhile. 

At  all  events,  during  the  last  twenty- 
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four  years,  Millais  has  been  himself  and 
nothing  but  himself.  If  he  dropped 
some  threads  in  1872,  he  set  up  at  least 
one  new  one — for  the  famous  "  Chill 
October,"  the  first  and  finest  of  all  his 
landscapes,  was  exhibited  in  that  year. 
It  has  a  unity  in  design,  a  prevalent 
sentiment,  that  his  others,  if  equally 
fine  in  execution,  usually  lack.  In  dex- 
terity and  truth,  Millais's  landscape 
work  is  pre-eminent,  but  his  impressions 
of  nature  return  from  his  mind  to  the 
canvas  little  altered  in  material  aspect, 
little  tinged  with  subjective  feeling. 
His  love  of  nature  seems  almost  abso- 
lute. In  this  he  is  truly  Pre-Raphael- 
ite, omitting  nothing,  adding  nothing, 
almost,  one  might  say,  selecting  noth- 
ing ;  but  this  would  be  going  too 
far,  for  his  personality  is  strongly  re- 
flected in  his  landscapes,  and  their  au- 
thorship is  unmistakable.  One  would 
think  he  was  so  overpowered  by  the 
beauty  of  nature  that  he  saw  no  fault 
in  her.  Each  aspect  takes  him  with  de- 
light, and  he  is  contented  to  reflect  that 
delight  without  any  sophistication  of 
personal  mood  or  imported  sentiment. 
His  is  not,  perhaps,  the  highest  kind  of 
landscape,  it  surprises  and  pleases,  but 
does  not  greatly  move  ;  but  of  its  kind 
it  is  unsurpassable  in  truth  and  variety. 
When  we  remember  the  evening  skies 
of  "  The  Vale  of  Rest "  and  "  Autumn 
Leaves,"  the  orchard  of  "Spring,"  the 
village  and  the  rainbow  behind  the 
"Blind  Girl,"  the  river  of  the  "Flood," 
and  then  think  of  the  later  series  of  pure 
landscapes — "Chill  October,"  "Flowing 
to  the  Sea,"  "Flowing  to  the  River," 
"Scotch  Firs,"  "Winter  Fuel,"  "The 
Fringe  of  the  Moor,"  "  Over  the  Hills 
and  Far  Away,"  and  "The  Sound  of 
Many  Waters  "  (to  mention  no  others), 
it  is  difficult  to  recall  the  name  of  many 
other  landscape  painters  who  have 
realized  so  many  phases  of  nature  with 
greater  force  and  skill.  If  his  land- 
scapes seem  less  impregnated  with  sen- 
timent than  his  figure  pictures,  that  is 
probably  because  inanimate  nature  has 
no  sentiment  of  her  own.  His  regard 
of  human  nature  has  been  really  much 
the  same  during  at  least  the  last  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  He  has,  as  a  rule, 
been  content  with  all  things  as  he  found 
them — men  and  women,  costume,  fur- 


niture, ornaments,  without  even  exer- 
cising greatly  his  personal  taste,  trust- 
ing to  make  a  pleasant  whole  by  the 
truth  and  beauty  of  his  color  and  the 
imitative  force  of  his  execution.  He 
gives  us  the  sense  and  pleasure  of 
the  presence  of  individuals,  the  living 
touch  of  the  present.  It  does  not 
matter  much  whether  they  are  called 
portraits  or  have  fancy  titles,  for  nearly 
every  figure  he  draws  is  a  portrait,  done 
in  the  spirit  of  portraiture,  with  more 
or  less  delight  in  the  character  or  the 
beauty  of  the  face.  It  is  seldom  he 
paints  more  than  single  figures. 

Generally  the  picture  makes  itself,  as 
it  were,  as  in  "  Stitch,  Stitch,  Stitch," 
which  is  but  the  portrait  of  a  girl  sew- 
ing, rather  shabbily  dressed  and  a  lit- 
tle weary  in  expression  ;  but  sometimes 
a  little  more  is  needed  than  the  fresh 
study  freshly  planted  on  the  canvas, 
and  accessories  are  introduced,  not 
always  quite  successfully,  to  "  make 
up."  He  paints  his  daughters  in 
charming  pictures,  such  as  "New  Laid 
Eggs"  and  "Forbidden  Fruit,"  much 
as  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  painted  his 
niece  "Ofly."  He  paints  Trelawney  in 
the  "North- West  Passage,"  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  celebrated  of  his 
works,  the  head  of  the  grand  old  vaga- 
bond forming  not  only  the  focus  of  the 
picture  but  its  entire  interest,  for  the 
auditor  in  this  case,  unlike  young  Ra- 
leigh and  his  friend,  is  not  interesting 
in  herself  nor  in  her  costume,  though 
both  and  all  the  rest  of  the  picture,  with 
its  furniture,  maps,  and  other  litter,  the 
glass  of  grog,  and  the  river  view  out  of 
the  window,  are  painted  with  masterly 
suggestiveness.  As  a  piece  of  crafts- 
manship and  professional  knowledge 
it  is  no  doubt  a  chef  d'oeuvre,  but  as  a 
painted  drama  it  cannot  compare  with 
such  a  picture  as  "The  Boyhood  of 
Raleigh,"  where  the  charm  of  invention 
warms  the  whole  canvas.  Still  more  de- 
pendent for  its  effect  on  sheer  power 
of  painting  is  "The  Yeoman  of  the 
Guard;"  and  the  "Idyl  of  1745  "  may 
be  mentioned  as  an  example  of  a  large 
composition  of  several  figures  in  which 
there  is  little  to  admire  except  this  won- 
derful power  of  paint.  The  subjects  of 
which  he  has  been  most  fond  during 
later  years  are  portraits  and  pictures  of 
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girls  and  children.  In  some  of  the  lat- 
ter he  has  taken  hints  from  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  but  not  more  than  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  took  from  others.  Many  of 
these,  like  "Cherry  Ripe,"  "Little  Miss 
Muffett,"  "Pomona,"  and  "Bubbles," 
have  been  represented  so  freely  by  en- 
graving and  chronio-lithography  that  it 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  career,  from  St.  John 
the  Baptist  in  "  Christ  in  the  House  of 
His  Parents "  to  the  portrait  of  the 
little  Hon.  John  Nevile  Manners,  of 
1896,  his  love  of  children  has  been  con- 
stantly shown  in  his  work. 

Of  his  portraits  of  men  several  are  in 
a  true  sense  historical.  Watts  may 
have  given  us  more  of  the  inner  work- 
ings of  a  man's  soul  and  intellect,  but 
no  one  has  grasped  more  forcibly  the 
whole  outward  appearance  of  an  individ- 
ual at  a  given  moment.  The  leonine 
presence  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  fire  of 
his  glance,  the  keenness  of  the  intel- 
lectual gladiator,  watchful  and  ready 
for  a  spring — what  he  really  looked 
like  in  his  finest  moments — has  been 
given  by  nobody  like  Millais  in  the  por- 
traits of  1879  and  1885.  Equally  fine 
and  perhaps  more  difficult  in  subject 
is  his  portrait  of  John  Bright.  Among 
many  others  of  national  value  are  those 
of  Sir  James  Paget  and  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  the  great  surgeons  ;  Thom- 
as Carlyle,  Lord  Tennyson,  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 
Henry  Irving,  Cardinal  Newman,  and 
the  artist's  friend  and  brother  painter, 
J.  C.  Hook,  RA. 

For  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years  Mil- 
lais has  been  before  the  public  as  an 
artist,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that 
time  he  has  sustained  his  reputation 
as  the  greatest  painter  of  his  day.  He 
has  painted  history,  romance,  poetry, 
landscape,  portrait,  and  has  made  his 
mark  in  each.  No  one  else  has  at- 
tempted so  wide  a  range  of  subject. 
few  have  shown  a  greater  variety  of 
invention,  or  approached  him  in  his 
command  over  tools  and  materials.  It 
is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  he 
has  shown  any  decline  of  power,  and  it 
was  only  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Watts. 
his  great  colleague,  observed  to  me  of 
one  of  his  pictures  in  the  present  exhi- 


bition of  the  Royal  Academy  (1896), 
that  as  painting  it  was  "as  good  as 
ever."  His  art  is  in  no  sense  ideal ;  his 
imagination  cannot  body  forth  things 
unknown,  or  rise  to  any  great  heroic 
height  ;  he  has  never  attempted  to  rep- 
resent rapid  or  violent  action,  but  in- 
side these  lines  his  powers  are  splendid 
and  exuberant.  An  almost  matchless 
draughtsman,  a  colorist  of  great  truth 
and  force,  a  painter  of  extraordinary 
imitative  power,  with  a  handling,  not 
always  pleasant  perhaps,  but  of  the  ut- 
most sureness  and  freedom,  he  has  left 
a  body  of  work  which  both  for  quan- 
tity and  quality  has  scarcely  been 
equalled  in  modern  art.  Indeed,  the 
whole  of  his  work  has  been  so  sincere 
and  full  of  fresh  life,  it  reflects  so  forci- 
bly his  own  personality  and  the  living 
spirit  of  his  day,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  it  can  ever  become  uninter- 
esting to  posterity. 

His  life  has  been  uneventful,  but 
prosperous  and  fully  enjoyed.  Though 
when  he  was  young  he,  it  is  said,  was 
discouraged  by  want  of  success,  he  had 
not  long  to  wait  for  it.  An  Associate 
at  five-and-twenty,  an  Academician  at 
thirty-four,  and  ever  since  the  most 
popular  of  British  artists,  he  has  had 
little  to  complain  of  professionally. 
Of  vigorous  constitution,  fond  of  all 
sports,  especially  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, he  has  enjoyed  his  play  as  much 
as  his  work.  He,  no  doubt,  has  had 
his  sorrows,  his  mortifications,  and  his 
trials  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  it  cannot 
be  said  of  him  that  his  life  has  been  a 
dull  or  a  sad  one.  He  has  received 
honor  not  only  at  home,  but  abroad. 
He  has  been  dearly  loved  by  nearly  all 
who  have  ever  heard  his  cheery  voice, 
or  looked  upon  his  handsome  and  hon- 
est face.  He  is  popular,  not  least, 
among  students,  to  whom  he  has  al- 
ways given  kind  encouragement  and 
valuable  help.  Mr.  G.  H.  Boughton, 
R.A.,  tells  me  that  he  helped  not  as 
others  would,  with  a  word  of  advice 
only,  but  would  seize  a  piece  of  paper 
and  rapidly  draw  a  hand  or  foot  in 
rapid  but  perfect  lines,  and  leave  it 
with  the  student,  saying  only,  "  That's 
what  you  want."  It  need  scarcely  be 
added  that  his  mind  and  character  are 
truly  reflected  in  his  art.    He  is  neither 
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a  profound  thinker  nor  a  learned  scholar, 
but  his  mind  is  singularly  sympathetic, 
observant,  and  apprehensive.  He  is  per- 
haps a  man  of  action  rather  than  words, 
but  has  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of 
just  judgment  and  common  sense.  A 
strong  Conservative  he  has  a  great 
hatred  of  all  innovation,  but  at  least 
in  his  view  of  art  he  is  very  tolerant 
and  comprehensive,  as  indeed  a  man 
should  be  who  has  learned  something 


from    nearly    every    great    artist    from 
Van  Eyck  to  Reynolds. 


Alas,  since  the  above  lines  were  writ- 
ten this  great  artist  and  true  man  has 
passed  away.  He  died  on  Thursday, 
August  13th,  of  a  disease  of  the  larynx, 
and  on  the  Thursday  following  was 
buried  with  due  honors  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral,  where  he  lies  with  Reynolds 
and  Turner,  with  Leighton  and  Wren. 


THE   PHANTOM   GOVERNESS 

By  T.  R.  Sullivan 


"  Wallace  !  Wallace  !  The  Minehead 
coach  is  coming  down  the  hill !  "  cried 
Mrs.  Lenox  from  the  smoke  -  room 
threshold.  Then,  having  assured  her- 
self that  her  husband  and  his  friend, 
Harrison  Waterbury,  were  quite  alone, 
she  advanced  to  the  card-table  at  which 
the  two  men  sat  over  a  game  of  piquet. 

"  Twenty-five — twenty-six  !  All  right, 
Lucy — in  one  moment.  Twenty-seven 
— twenty-eight — and  ten,  thirty-eight !  " 
returned  Mr.  Lenox,  counting  and  scor- 
ing. "  There  will  be  time  to  finish  the 
set,  and  then " 

"  No,  no  !  Do  come  now,  please.  I 
can  never  face  Miss  Dawson  alone." 
Waterbury,  who  had  gathered  up  the 
cards,  threw  them  down.  "  Is  my  back 
hair  in  order  ? "  he  asked,  with  pre- 
tended anxiety,  rising  as  he  spoke  and 
thereby  forcing  his  opponent  to  do  like- 
wise. 

"  Yes,  what  there  is  of  it !  "  growled 
Mr.  Lenox,  following  the  others  re- 
luctantly. "  I  think  we  are  far  from 
wise  in  permitting  you  to  meet  the  lady. 
It  will  be  a  case  of  fascination  at  first 
sight." 

"There  is  no  danger  of  that,  I  am 
sure,"  said  his  wife,  gravely.  "  For 
Miss  Martha  Dawson  has  reached  years 
of  discretion,  and  owns  up  to  thirty- 
three.  She  lived  with  the  Duchess  of 
Saxe  Gotha  two  whole  years.  Miss 
Walton-Woolley,  through  whom  I  heard 
of  her,  declared  that  she  was  the  ideal 


governess.  My  one  prayer  is  that  Vio- 
let and  the  boys  may  not  be  as  much 
afraid  of  her  as  I  am." 

The  conversation  had  brought  them 
into  the  central  hall  of  the  Lynton 
Hotel,  and  hurrying  on  to  the  porch, 
where  the  children  stood  already,  they 
waited  for  the  coach  there  in  the  sun- 
shine. 

They  were  all  Americans,  and  they 
rejoiced  at  having  not  only  the  hotel 
but  the  resources  of  Lynton  very  much 
to  themselves  in  these  early  July  days. 
Lenox  was  a  man  of  leisure,  who  had 
cut  adrift  from  New  York  and  New- 
port for  a  year  or  two,  that  he  might 
give  his  family  the  benefit  of  foreign 
travel.  He  had  landed  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  suddenly  encountering  in 
Regent  Street  his  intimate  friend  and 
classmate,  Harry  Waterbury,  had  per- 
suaded him  to  pass  a  month  in  Devon- 
shire. The  two  men  were  of  about  the 
same  age,  just  over  forty  ;  but  this  was 
almost  their  only  point  of  resemblance, 
for  Waterbury,  when  at  home,  knew  no 
leisure  ;  he  was  an  ambitious  man,  with 
a  definite  mark  in  his  profession  of  the 
law  already  made.  Rich,  unmarried,  of 
excellent  connections,  agreeable  man- 
ners, and  great  personal  charm,  he  had 
become  a  favorite  in  his  little  world 
which  had  done  its  best  to  spoil  him, 
but,  thus  far,  had  only  succeeded  in 
wearing  him  out.  After  a  troublesome 
illness  he  yielded  to  advice  and  came 
abroad  for  rest,  which  was  now  assured 
to  him  in  very  pleasant  company.     The 
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Devon  breezes  were  bringing  back  the 
color  to  his  dark,  sallow  face  ;  and  in 
their  first  long  walk  that  morning,  over 
the  Tors  to  Countisbury,  he  had  out- 
stripped Lenox,  who  was  a  much  heav- 
ier man. 

The  view  which  the  little  party  over- 
looked is  one  of  the  finest  in  North 
Devon.  Four  hundred  feet  below  the 
Lynton  table-lands  the  port  of  Lyn- 
mouth  nestles  in  its  narrow,  wooded 
gorge.  Beyond  the  town  and  tumbling 
river  stands  the  manor-house,  in  a 
smooth  expanse  of  lawn  reclaimed  from 
the  sea,  which  makes  up  behind  it  toward 
the  huge  promontory  of  the  Foreland, 
outlined  against  the  sky  like  a  dormant 
lion.  Its  high  cliffs,  pale  green  and 
golden  brown  above,  along  the  shore- 
line are  worn  into  strange  shapes  and 
surf-indented  with  inaccessible  caves. 
The  rocky  heights,  stretching  inland 
toward  a  wilderness  of  moors,  were 
now  aglow  with  purple  heather,  almost 
tropical  in  its  vivid  color.  But,  for  the 
moment,  this  landscape  was  forgotten 
by  them  all  ;  they  had  eyes  only  for  a 
red  strip  of  road,  shining  through  the 
trees  on  the  headland  above  the  manor- 
house,  along  which  the  coach  was  ex- 
pected to  pass. 

"  It  must  have  gone  by,"  said  Miss 
Violet  Lenox,  who  was  a  graceful  bru- 
nette of  sixteen.  "  Hark  !  there  are 
wheels  on  the  bridge,  down  in  the  val- 
ley." 

"Perhaps  it's  upset,"  said  Joe,  the 
younger  of  her  two  brothers,  in  a  hope- 
ful tone.  He  was  only  nine,  and  had 
not  yet  learned  the  value  of  lessons. 

Mrs.  Lenox  stood  with  Waterbury  a 
little  apart  from  the  others.  "I  do 
hope  that  this  will  succeed,"  she  whis- 
pered. "  It  is  such  a  risk  to  take  a 
governess  on  faith,  as  it  were.  I  have 
seen  Miss  Dawson  only  once.  And  I 
don't  like  the  way  she  has  disappointed 
us — twice  already.  She  promised  to  be 
here  ten  days  ago." 

"If  she  comes  recommended  by  the 
Duchess  of  Saxe  Gotha,"  suggested 
Waterbury,  by  way  of  reassurance. 

"  It  is  so  very  important  to  have  just 
the  right  person."  pursued  his  com- 
panion, abstractedly  ;  "  sufficiently  re- 
sponsible to  leave  with  the  children  in 
case  Wallace  and  I  should  wish  to  travel 


by  ourselves.      That  is  why  I  chose  an 
old  one." 

"  Is  thirty-three  old  ?  "  asked  Water- 
bury,  laughing. 

"Not  for  a  man,  of  course.  And 
when  I  say  old,  I  don't  mean  that.  I 
mean — that  is " 

"  By  old  you  mean  not  young  ;  I  see." 

"  Here  is  the  coach  !  "  interposed 
Lenox,  as  the  horses  came  in  sight 
above  the  wall  of  the  parish  church- 
yard. "And there  are  four  passengers. 
Shall  you  know  the  new  incumbent 
when  you  see  her,  Lucy  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  shall ! "  returned  his  wife, 
indignantly.  "  Why,  Wallace,  Wallace, 
this  is  too  dreadful — she  isn't  there  !  " 

The  prospect  of  at  least  one  more 
day's  vacation  proved  too  much  for 
the  irrepressible  Joe  ;  he  gave  a  wild 
whoop  of  joy,  which  was  ably  echoed  by 
his  grave  twelve-year-old  brother,  Jim. 
"  Hurrah  for  the  stars  and  stripes  ! " 
they  shouted. 

The  coach  drew  up  at  the  door,  and 
Mrs.  Lenox's  incredible  announcement 
was  verified.  Neither  Miss  Dawson  nor 
any  one  resembling  her  could  be  dis- 
covered. The  guard  knew  nothing  of 
such  a  passenger.  He  had  no  letter,  no 
message. 

"  What  do  you  make  of  this  ?  "  asked 
Lenox,  while  the  group  slowly  turned 
indoors.  "After  all  these  delays  I  give 
the  lady  up.  In  fact,  I  doubt  if  there  is 
any  Miss  Dawson  at  all." 

"  My  back  hair  doesn't  matter  now."' 
said  Waterbury.  "  We  shall  have  to  call 
her  the  Phantom  Governess,  I  think." 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  that's  a  splendid  name  for 
her,"  Violet  declared. 

"Hurrah  for  the  Phantom  Govern- 
ess !  "  shrieked  her  brothers. 

"  Boys,  boys,  be  quiet !  "  said  their 
mother,  sternly. 

"Shall  we  change  our  fine  clothes, 
Harry,  or  wear  them  in  to  dinner  ? " 
Lenox  inquired. 

His  wife  turned  upon  hirn  with  a  look 
of  despair.  "Now,  Wallace,  please  be 
serious  for  one  moment,  if  you  can. 
What  on  earth  am  I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  What  can  you  do  ?  There  is 
nothing  to  be  done." 

"  Well,  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  all 
very  strange — very  mysterious  —  very 
dreadful." 
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Her  husband  predicted  that  the  mys- 
tery would  solve  itself,  unaided,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  ;  if  it  did  not,  he 
would  journey  up  to  London  in  search 
of  another  governess — a  real  one,  this 
time  ! 

The  solution  came  at  the  dinner -table 
in  a  telegram,  addressed  to  Mrs.  Lenox, 
which  ran  as  follows  : 

"  Taunton  train  reached  Minehead  too 
late  for  coach.     Shall  arrive  to-morrow. 

"M.  Dawson." 

"And  I  need  not  go  up  to  London," 
said  Lenox.    "  Thank  Heaven  for  that !  " 

"  To-morrow,  then,"  Waterbury  re- 
marked, "  the  phantom  will  clothe  it- 
self in  human  shape." 

"  Oh,  dear !  I  dread  her  so  !  "  said 
Violet.     "What  is  she  like,  mamma?" 

"  Well,  dear,  I  have  seen  her  only 
once,  you  know,  in  Miss  Walton-Wool- 
ley's  dreary  waiting-room.  She  sat  with 
her  back  to  the  light,  and  kept  her  veil 
down.  A  plain  little  woman,  I  thought, 
with  a  fair  complexion — rather  color- 
less. She  had  a  great  deal  to  say  about 
the  Duchess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  but  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  accustom  ourselves  to 
that.  Her  voice  is  particularly  pleas- 
ant, and  she  has  nice,  gentle  manners." 

"  Do  you  know  anything  of  her 
family  ?  "   asked  Waterbury. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  they  are  English,  of 
course.  Her  father  is  a  curate  at  Not- 
tingham— very  poor,  I  believe." 

The  conversation  drifted  to  other 
subjects.  No  further  reference  to 
Miss  Dawson  was  made  until  the  next 
day,  which,  as  Lenox  said,  showed 
plainly  enough  why  English  travellers 
by  common  consent  avoid  Devonshire 
in  midsummer.  The  sky  was  overcast, 
and  a  cold  wind  from  the  sea  brought 
scudding  clouds  with  dashes  of  rain. 
The  whole  land  was  dank  and  cheerless  ; 
yet  the  men,  having  planned  a  walk  to 
the  Doone  Valley,  persisted  in  their 
plan.  It  was  an  all-day  expedition,  and 
they  started  early,  promising  to  return 
in  time  for  tea.  But  Devon  miles  are 
long,  at  best ;  moreover,  the  way  home 
seemed  to  be  all  up  hill ;  so  that  Lenox 
reached  his  room  a  full  hour  late,  and 
found  his  wife  already  dressing  for  din- 
ner. 

"  Well,  Wallace,  I  must  say " 


"We  couldn't  help  it,  dear!  'The 
way  was  long,  the  wind  was  cold.'  Did 
Miss  Dawson  come  ?  " 

"  Yes,  poor  child  !  almost  frozen  to 
death !  They  had  a  frightful  journey 
across  the  moors.  When  she  came  in 
she  could  scarcely  speak." 

"  Then  it  is  just  as  well  that  I  wasn't 
here.     How  do  you  like  her  ?  " 

"  That  is  why  I  counted  on  you,"  said 
Mrs.  Lenox,  inconsequently.  "First 
impressions  mean  so  much,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  she  isn't  going  to  do  at 
all." 

"  Come,  Lucy,  that's  too  bad  !  It  is 
surely  rather  soon " 

"  She  is  such  a  timid  little  creature, 
Wallace  —  and,  somehow,  she  doesn't 
seem  to  be  what  I  expected.  She  is 
prettier  than  I  thought,  for  one  thing  ; 
and  she  has  beautiful  hair — I  am  afraid 
it  can't  be  all  her  own." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  so  far  I  see  no  just 
ground  for  complaint.  If  this  is  all 
your  case " 

"  Now,  Wallace,  do  be  reasonable. 
These  things  are  always  intuitive.  I 
can't  tell  you  why  she  is  not  the  right 
person.  But  just  as  surely  as  I  sit 
here — Oh,  dear,  there  goes  the  first 
dinner- gong  ! " 

Later  on,  that  same  evening,  when 
Miss  Dawson,  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  an  uncomfortable  journey, 
had  gone  to  bed,  a  comparison  of  notes 
proved  that  those  first  impressions  upon 
which  Mrs.  Lenox  depended  were  hope- 
lessly at  variance.  The  new  governess, 
very  plainly  yet  very  becomingly  dressed, 
had  taken  punctually  her  allotted  place 
at  table  between  Violet*  and  Joe.  Over 
the  latter  she  had  at  once  assumed  a 
certain  sway  which  evidently  surprised 
and  displeased  him,  though  he  made  no 
resistance.  But  his  brother,  sitting 
opposite,  noted  it  defiantly,  and  "  just 
pitied  Joe,"  as  he  confided  to  Water- 
bury in  an  ominous  whisper.  Her  con- 
versation with  the  boys  had  been  con- 
ducted in  the  French  language,  and 
their  responses,  in  consequence,  were 
all  monosyllabic.  Violet,  rising  to  the 
situation  nobly,  had  discussed  climate 
in  the  foreign  tongue  with  commend- 
able fluency.  It  did  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  she  approved  of  Miss  Daw- 
son,   and,    naturally,    no    attempt   had 
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been  made  to  extract  from  her  a  hasty 
opinion.  But  Mrs.  Lenox's  mind  had 
been  actively  engaged  upon  the  case, 
and  she  felt  no  scruples  about  pro- 
nouncing judgment  when  the  three 
elders  were  left  to  themselves. 

"  Deadly  dull  !  "  she  sighed  ;  "  and 
characterless — shy  as  a  school-girl,  too, 
without  either  style  or  presence.  How 
can  a  woman  live  thirty-three  years  in 
the  world  and  be  like  that  ?  We  could 
never  leave  such  a  pretty,  tremulous  bit 
of  inexperience  in  charge  of  the  chil- 
dren. But  I  sha'n't  say  a  single  word 
to  influence  you,  Wallace,  until  you 
have  expressed  your  own  unprejudiced 
views.     What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  " 

"I  don't  find  her  so  uncommonly 
pretty,  but  then  I  never  did  care  for 
blonde  women,"  said  Lenox,  glancing 
toward  his  wife,  who  might  have  posed 
for  a  Queen  of  Night,  and  now  acknowl- 
edged this  compliment  with  a  faint 
smile.  "  She  seems,  however,  inoffen- 
sive enough — except,  perhaps,  for  a  cer- 
tain consciousness  of  superiority  which, 
of  course,  she  can't  help.  The  British 
always  regard  us  as  outer  barbarians — 
the  clown-dogs,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
world's  circus.  As  for  her  hair,  if  I  am 
a  judge,  that's  real,  every  lock  of  it !  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  the  hair !  "  replied 
Mrs.  Lenox  ;  "  she  might  wear  a  wig, 
poor  child,  if  she  were  the  right  person 
otherwise.  I  can't  see  what  you  mean 
by  superiority.  She  never  mentioned 
the  Duchess  of  Saxe  Gotha,  even  once  !  " 
Mr.  Lenox  laughed  ;  and  then  turned 
upon  his  friend,  who  had  listened  at- 
tentively to  the  discussion.  "  What  do 
you  think  of  her,  Harry  ?  "  said  he. 

Now  the  fact  was  that  Waterbury's 
sympathies  had  already  beer)  stirred 
more  deeply  than  he  could  have  ad- 
mitted. Imagining  at  the  dinner-table 
that  some  instinctive  doubt  clouded 
Mrs.  Lenox's  mind,  he  had  yielded  to 
a  feeling  of  pity  for  this  little  Miss 
Dawson,  who,  though  evidently  over- 
come by  fatigue,  struggled  bravely  to 
do  what  she  conceived  to  be  her  duty  ; 
and  when  Lenox  appealed  to  him,  he 
was  actually  troubled  by  a  fear  that  his 
friends  might  agree  to  dislike  her.  Far 
too  wise  to  express  the  fear,  even  had 
he  been  fully  conscious  of  it,  he  made 
his  reply  non-committal. 


"I  thought  she  spoke  French  very 
well,"  said  he.  "But  an  old  bachelor's 
opinion  of  a  governess  can  hardly  be 
worth  hearing,  at  best — and  mine  is  not 
yet  formulated.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, she  shall  have,  to-night,  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  there  may  be." 

"  Solon  speaks,"  returned  Lenox. 
"  You  hear,  Lucy ;  let  us  leave  Miss 
Dawson  to  her  own  devices,  and  observe 
her  silently  until  a  whole  week  has 
come  and  gone."  His  wife,  eager,  as 
she  declared,  to  treat  the  case  judi- 
cially, assented  to  this.  And  so  the 
court  adjourned. 

During  the  stated  interval,  accord- 
ingly, Mrs.  Lenox,  keeping  her  agree- 
ment in  mind,  did  not  break  it  above 
a  dozen  times.  Meanwhile,  more  by 
chance  than  by  design,  a  small  friendly 
acquaintance  had  sprung  up  between 
the  new  governess  and  Mr.  Waterbury. 
On  her  second  afternoon,  when  the  les- 
sons were  over,  she  had  strolled  out 
upon  the  North  Walk  for  a  look  at  the 
sunset,  and  had  overtaken  the  American, 
who  was  examining  a  patch  of  pale  pink 
flowers  embedded  in  a  grassy  bank. 
She  had  been  able  to  inform  him  that 
this  was  the  veritable  wild  thyme  of 
Shakespeare.  Thereupon,  passing  to 
other  flowers,  he  had  asked  to  have  the 
difference  between  furze  and  gorse 
made  clear  to  him.  Then,  in  return, 
pulling  out  a  guide-book,  he  had  identi- 
fied the  points  of  interest  along  the 
coast — High  Veer,  Lee  Bay,  and  Wring 
Cliff'  Cove.  One  line  concerning  the 
last  especially  interested  her.  "  On  the 
isolated  mass  of  rock  which  lies  to  the 
left  of  the  bay  samphire  grows  abun- 
dantly — "  he  read,  and  she  quoted  from 
King  Lear  : 

Half-way  down 
Hangs    one   that   gathers    samphire ;    dreadful 
trade ! 

"Have  you  ever  gathered  it  ?"  he 
asked  ;  and  she  was  obliged  to  admit 
that  she  did  not  even  know  the  plant 
by  sight.  So,  following  back  the  path, 
they  had  watched  the  pale  sea  break 
gently  far  below  them,  and  he  had  con- 
tinued his  pursuit  of  information  even 
to  the  point  of  questioning  Miss  Daw- 
son about  her  life  in  Germany.  At  this 
she  had  grown  suddenly  reserved  and 
shy,  answering  him  vaguely,  with  much 
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embarrassment.  But  upon  a  discreet 
change  of  subject  their  talk  went  on 
lightly  and  easily,  until  they  parted  at 
the  hotel  door  like  old  friends.  Left 
alone  he  reviewed  all  she  had  said, 
finding  her  reserve  in  matters  relating 
to  herself  natural  and  most  becoming. 
There  was  mischief  in  the  air  for  Mr. 
Waterbury,  though  even  then  he  had 
not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  it. 

Within  those  first  few  days  he  learned 
from  Lenox  that  Miss  Dawson  had 
spoken  of  him  more  than  once.  Then, 
one  evening,  when  they  were  standing 
apart,  she  made  him,  in  a  way,  her  con- 
fidant. He  had  referred  to  his  plans 
for  the  late  summer  and  the  autumn, 
and  her  expressive  face  had  suddenly 
put  on  a  preoccupied  look. 

"What  is  the  matter?  "  he  inquired. 

Miss  Dawson  smiled.  "I  was  only 
wondering  about  our  own  plans,"  she 
whispered;  "Mrs.  Lenox  has  told  me 
nothing,  and  I  can't  very  well  question 
her.  I  might  seem  inquisitive,  you  see  ; 
yet  I  should  like  so  much  to  know 
them." 

"  I  understand, "  said  Waterbury, 
gravely ;  and  he  proceeded  to  give  her 
the  desired  information,  finding  some- 
thing pathetic  in  her  gratitude  for  that 
trifling  favor.  It  distressed  him  to 
think  that  this  sensitive  woman  might 
be  forced  to  pass  all  the  years  of  her 
life  in  a  dependent  position  which  he 
began  to  consider  little  better  than 
slavery.  "She  has  accepted  her  fate 
courageously,"  he  reflected.  "  How 
else  could  she  keep  so  young  at  thirty- 
three  ?  "  He  determined,  then  and  there, 
that  his  friends  should  like  her.  Since 
much  would  turn  on  her  success  with 
the  children,  he  sounded  them  cau- 
tiously the  next  day,  discovering  to  his 
satisfaction  that  Violet  and  Miss  Daw- 
son were  already  the  best  of  friends. 
The  temper  of  the  boys  was  less  en- 
couraging. Joe  still  chafed  under  his 
newly  imposed  restraint ;  and  Jim, 
declaring  that  the  governess  taught  him 
only  the  things  he  knew  by  heart,  had 
come  into  open  conflict  with  her  that 
very  morning  over  his  Latin  lesson. 
Yet  he  listened  so  attentively  when  Mr. 
Waterbury  enjoined  patience  and  dwelt 
upon  Miss  Dawson's  many  virtues,  that 
her   advocate   felt   the    unruly    pupil's 


regeneration  to  be  but  a  question  of 
time.  She,  herself,  could  not  have 
dreamed  of  all  this  labor  in  her  behalf. 
For  suddenly  and  unaccountably  came 
a  change  in  her  behavior  toward 
Waterbury.  It  was  soon  very  clear  that 
she  desired  to  avoid  him.  When,  watch- 
ing his  opportunity,  he  contrived  to 
speak  with  her  alone,  she  answered  him 
civilly  but  coldly,  almost  in  monosyl- 
lables. What  could  be  the  meaning  of 
this  ?  He  racked  his  brains  in  a  fruit- 
less search  for  it.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  days  he  perceived  that  their  ac- 
quaintance, so  pleasantly  begun,  was 
practically  at  an  end.  None  the  less  he 
remained  loyal,  sounding  her  praises 
warmly  whenever  her  name  came  up, 
noting  with  pleasure  that  the  responses 
grew  more  and  more  favorable.  Evi- 
dently the  family  would  like  her.  By 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  Miss  Dawson's 
cause  was  won. 


II 


"Lucy,  my  dear,  our  social  duties 
are  upon  us ! "  said  Mr.  Lenox,  sud- 
denly, one  evening  after  dinner.  "  The 
Hornby-Combes  have  arrived,  and  we 
must  present  our  letter  at  once." 

"Oh,  Wallace,  must  we?  Glenmoor 
was  still  shut  up  when  we  drove  by, 
two  days  ago.  I  began  to  hope  they 
were  not  coming  at  all." 

"They  came  last  night,  and  the 
sooner  our  visit  is  paid,  the  better. 
The  Thornes  would  never  forgive  us  if 
we  neglected  to  hand  in  our  credentials." 

"Oh,  mamma,  please  go — to-mor- 
row!" urged  Violet.  "Then,  perhaps, 
they  will  ask  us  to  dinner.  I  want  so 
much  to  see  what  an  English  country- 
house  is  like." 

Mrs.  Lenox,  laughing  and  sighing, 
agreed  to  go  on  the  following  afternoon 
should  the  weather  be  fine.  Then, 
accordingly,  she  drove  to  Glenmoor 
with  her  husband,  and,  when  the  party 
met  at  dinner,  Violet  asked  eagerly  for 
an  account  of  their  adventures. 

"  The  place  is  beautiful,"  replied  her 
mother;  "there  are  fine  trees,  and  the 
drawing-room  windows  open  upon  the 
sea.  As  for  the  house,  that  seemed 
enormous,  though  not  especially  com- 
fortable.    It  must  be  very  old." 
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"And  Lady  Hornby-Combe,  mamma? 
Was  she  nice  ?  " 

"  She  is  a  handsome  woman  of  mid- 
dle age,  stately  as  a  family  portrait. 
Yet  I  am  sure  she  meant  to  be  very 
agreeable.  She  has  been  everywhere, 
and  was  much  interested  in  our  travels  ; 
she  asked  a  great  many  questions  about 
you  all." 

"  But  she  didn't  ask  us  to  dinner  !  " 
said  Violet,  in  a  tone  of  disappointment 
that  provoked  a  general  laugh 

"  No,  my  dear  !  That  happiness  will 
come  after  she  has  returned  our  visit — 
if  it  comes  at  all."  And  so  the  subject 
was  dropped.  A  day  or  two  later,  when 
Violet  and  Miss  Dawson  returned  from 
an  afternoon  walk,  Mrs.  Lenox  met 
them  in  the  hall. 

"Violet,  I  have  great  news  for  you. 
Sir  George  and  Lady  Hornby-Combe 
have  called,  and  she  has  asked  you  to 
drive  with  your  father  and  me  to  a  meet 
of  the  stag-hounds.  We  are  to  dine  at 
Glenmoor  afterward.  It  is  the  first 
meet  of  the  season.  Sir  George  is  to 
follow." 

"  Oh,  what  fun  !  "  cried  Violet,  flushed 
with  excitement.  And,  dancing  up  to 
her  father  and  Mr.  Waterbury  who 
came  in  at  that  moment,  she  told  them 
the  news.  "  Wasn't  it  nice  of  her  to 
ask  me  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  had  been  at  home  to 
help  me  receive  her,"  said  Mrs.  Lenox, 
laughing.  "  And  you,  too,  Miss  Daw- 
son !  It  seemed  that  she  met  you  a 
year  or  two  ago,  when  she  visited  the 
Duchess  of  Saxe  Gotha." 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  Miss  Dawson,  calmly. 
"  I  could  not  have  supposed  that  she 
would  remember  it." 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  remembers  it 
very  well  ;  and  she  inquired  for  you, 
particularly  upon  hearing  that  you 
were  with  us." 

"That  was  very  kind,"  returned  the 
governess  in  the  same  quiet  tone  which 
Waterbury,  who  had  turned  at  the 
sound  of  her  voice,  fancied  was  not 
without  constraint.  Every  word  she 
spoke  interested  him  now,  as  he  sud- 
denly perceived  ;  and  he  reproached 
himself  for  idle  curiosity. 

The  day  of  the  meet  chanced  to  be 
very  fine.  The  Lenox  family  departed 
for  Glenmoor  in  the  early  morning,  and 


Waterbury,  left  to  his  own  resources, 
determined  to  walk  along  the  cliffs  as 
far  as  High  Veer.  This  plan  he  carried 
out  in  a  very  leisurely  fashion,  follow- 
ing the  indentures  of  the  coast  high 
over  the  quiet  sea.  Then  descending 
to  the  River  Heddon,  he  lunched  at  a 
thatched  inn,  a  mile  or  so  up  the  stream, 
where  he  was  the  only  visitor.  He 
lingered  in  this  peaceful  spot,  to  smoke 
pipe  after  pipe  and  laugh  at  the  flatter- 
ing sentiments  of  the  inn-album.  The 
house  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  honey- 
moon resort ;  and,  as  he  added  his  sig- 
nature to  the  rest,  he  wished  with  a 
sigh  that  he  could  see  any  possibility 
of  such  a  crescent  moon  for  him.  The 
wish  recurred  more  than  once  on  his 
way  back  by  wooded  combe  and  open 
common.  The  afternoon  would  have 
been  better  than  the  morning,  but  for 
a  new  sense  of  loneliness. 

It  was  nearly  four  o'clock  when  he 
came  out  at  Wring  Cliff  Cove,  just  a 
mile  from  the  town.  Above  towered 
the  rough  battlements  of  the  Castle 
Rock  ;  and,  between  this  and  the  lesser 
peak  of  Duty  Point,  the  surf  broke 
lazily  upon  a  semicircle  of  yellow  shin- 
gle lying  many  feet  below  him.  To  his 
left,  close  under  the  point,  rose  the  de- 
tached mass  of  rock  which  he  had  first 
seen  in  Miss  Dawson's  company ;  and 
he  recalled  the  fact  that  samphire  grew 
upon  it.  As  the  tide  was  half  out  the 
rock  must  be  easily  accessible  from  the 
shore  side  ;  he  would  go  down  to  gather 
a  specimen  of  the  uncanny  herb  which 
seemed  emblematic  of  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty. So,  following  a  zigzag  sheep- 
track  to  the  shingle,  Waterbury  was 
soon  clambering  over  the  slippery  bowl- 
ders scattered  about  the  base  of  the 
rock,  which  proved  to  be  higher  and 
steeper  than  he  had  supposed.  At  first 
no  signs  of  vegetation  appeared  there, 
but,  nearing  the  toj),  he  found  a  tangle 
of  yellow  stalks  and  pale-green  lance- 
like leaves  in  every  crevice.  He  broke 
a  leaf  from  this  parasite  of  the  rock 
and  tasted  it.  The  pungent,  aromatic 
flavor  removed  all  doubt  at  once.  It 
was  the  samphire,  whose  strange  growth, 
without  apparent  need  of  soil,  resembled 
that  of  mistletoe  upon  an  oak.  Pulling 
a  handful  of  it  up  by  the  roots,  he 
rounded  the  last  jagged  pinnacle,  and 
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stood  upon  a  wide  ledge  high  over  the 
waves,  beyond  which  loomed  the  Welsh 
coast,  faintly  discernible.  Here,  to  his 
great  surprise,  sat  a  thrice  familiar  fig- 
ure in  an  attitude  of  contemplation. 
"  Miss  Dawson  !  "  he  cried,  as  she  rose 
and  turned  toward  him.  An  unbound 
book  slipped  from  her  hand  in  the  pro- 
cess, but  she  caught  it  up  before  he 
could  discover  what  she  had  brought 
with  her  to  beguile  the  time. 

"Yes,"  she  stammered,  nervously  re- 
arranging a  tuft  of  green  sprays  in  her 
dress  ;  "  the  samphire !  I  wished  to  see 
it,  and — and  I  thought  I  was  quite 
alone." 

"  I  understand,"  he  said,  coldly. 
"  But  my  coming  here  at  this  moment 
is  purely  accidental.  I  will  not  stay  to 
annoy  you." 

"  Oh,  please  !  "  she  answered,  with 
eagerness.  "  I  did  not  mean  that.  I 
have  had  so  much  to  trouble  me  in 
these  last  few  days  that  I  hardly  know 
what  I  am  saying." 

"  Thank  you.  I  should  have  been 
the  last  to  intrude  upon  you  purpose- 
lv,  after  your  evident  desire  to  avoid 
me." 

"  Avoid  ?  "  she  repeated,  flushing  scar- 
let.     "  I  did  not  know " 

"  Surely,  you  do  not  think  me  so  dull 
as  not  to  have  seen  it.  Friendship  is  a 
very  sensitive  thermometer ;  it  notes 
the  slightest  changes." 

"  It  was  very  foolish  of  me  to  show 
any  feeling,"  she  replied,  gently.  "But 
one  does  not  like  to  be  ridiculed, 
and " 

"Kidiculed?  Who  has  done  that? 
Certainly  not  I !  " 

"  Ah  !  you  forget  !  "  Miss  Dawson 
explained,  with  a  faint  smile.  "It  was 
Jim  who  betrayed  the  secret  in  a  fit  of 
ill-temper  over  his  Latin  lesson.  He 
said  I  was  only  a  phantom  governess, 
after  all,  for  you  had  called  me  so.  I 
felt  sure  that  you  suspected  me." 

Waterbury  burst  into  a  laugh.  "  Is 
that  all?"  he  cried,  merrily.  "I  said 
that,  to  be  sure,  the  day  before  you 
came — when  your  coming  had  been 
postponed  more  than  once.  It  was  a 
very  weak  joke,  never  meant  to  reach 
your  ears.  I  could  not  have  made  it  at 
all,  had  I  dreamed  you  would  know, 
and,   knowing,   be    offended.     You   are 


very  real,  and  your  friendship  is  of  real 
value  to  me.  So,  pray  shake  hands  as 
an  assurance  that  I  have  not  lost  it. 
Forgive  the  absurd  speech,  and  the 
speaker,  too  !  " 

"It  is  I  who  have  been  absurd,"  she 
said,  taking  the  hand  he  offered.  "  And 
you  are  more  than  kind." 

Their  eyes  did  not  meet,  and  he 
changed  the  subject  at  once.  "  This 
view  is  superb.  Let  us  look  at  it  before 
turning  back.  Won't  you  sit  down  for 
a  moment  ?  "  And  he  spread  out  for 
her  the  light  overcoat  he  carried. 

"  For  a  little  moment,"  she  said, 
adopting  his  easy,  conventional  tone 
and  sitting  beside  him.  As  she  did  so, 
his  attention  was  drawn  again  to  the 
book  in  her  hand. 

"  You  were  reading." 

"  No.  I  heard  Mrs.  Lenox  speak  of 
some  verses  in  the  Tavistock  Review. 
So  I  brought  the  number  with  me,  but 
have  not  looked  at  it.  Will  you  not 
find  the  lines  and  read  them?  She 
said  that  they  were  called  '  The  Palm- 
Bearers  ! '  " 

"  With  pleasure.  Yes,  here  they  are 
— unsigned.  Listen  to  the  unknown 
poet !  "  And  he  read  aloud,  expres- 
sively : 

Oh,  Youth  shall  strive  the  stars  to  "win, 
And  teach  a  Avondering  world  his  name ; 
And,  strong  in  hope  and  joy,  begin 
The  vast  foundations  of  his  fame ! 

"While  Age  shall  lean  upon  his  crutch, 
And  through  his  rising  tears  shall  sigh : 
"  Thy  strength  deludes  thee  overmuch, 
He  only  lives  who  learns  to  die  !  " 

And  Dives  at  his  feast  shall  sneer, 
Couched  all  his  length  in  silken  ease  : 
u  My  cups  will  banish  care  and  fear; 
"What  are  thy  stars,  thy  fame  to  these?" 

But  I,  too  poor  to  understand, 
Too  wise  to  seek  the  Avorld's  renown, 
Shall  clasp  anew  my  love's  soft  hand, 
And  through  the  valley  wander  down. 

We  two  the  sunny  path  shall  find, 
That  sweet,  immortal  songs  have  sung; 
And  Sorrow's  cloak  shall  drop  behind, 
And  I  shall  still  be  young,  be  young ! 

The  love  she  stores  within  her  eyes 
Is  all  the  wealth  that  I  have  known; 
Yet  I,  of  all.  shall  gain  the  prize. 
And  prove  in  her  content  my  own. 
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"For  Dives  learns  too  late  the  truth : 
His  grapes  shall  fail  him  at  the  end ; 
And  frosted  Age  and  fevered  youth 
Into  one  dark  alike  descend. 

But,  overhead,  the  stars  shall  shine 
For  us,  who  still  our  love  shall  hold, 
Her  ham1  shall  still  be  locked  in  mine, 
Through  a'l  the  darkness  and  the  cold. 

Within  her  eyes  my  heart  shall  read 
Diviner  hopes' Mian  earth  can  show; 
What  joys  in  wo -Ids  to  come  succeed 
We  two,  alone,  shall  know,  shall  know ! 

Waterbury,  in  beginning,  had  not 
perceived  the  depth  of  sentiment  tow- 
ard which  he  drifted.  As  he  read  on 
his  voice  faltered  ;  and,  when  he  fin- 
ished, a  silence  fell  upon  them,  broken 
only  by  the  sound  of  the  waves  v\hich 
dashed  against  the  base  of  the  rock 
under  a  rising  breeze. 

"Thank  you,"  said  Miss  Dawson,  at 
last ;  "  that  is  very  graceful,  very  mu- 
sical. I  should  not  have  supposed  that 
Mrs.  Lenox  would  care  for  it  so  much." 

"  All  honor  to  the  anonymous  writ- 
er !  "  Waterbury  replied.  "  His  phil- 
osophy is  the  true  one — as  Mrs.  Lenox 
knows." 

"No  doubt." 

"And  yet  you  say  that  doubtfully," 
said  Waterbury,  throwing  down  the 
book.  "Mrs.  Lenox  and  I  are  old 
-friends.  You  must  not  misunderstand 
her.  That  would  be  unfair,  as  well  as 
unkind.  For  she  is  very  genuine  — 
very  true,  and  she  likes  you,  I  am  sure." 

"  I  know — I  understand.  She  has 
been  very  good  to  me.  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  of  leaving  her." 

"  Of  leaving  her  ?  You  are  not  going  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  must  go  of  my  own  accord, 
or  be  sent  away  in  disgrace.  I  might 
give  up  my  place  to-morrow  and  es- 
cape detection.  But  I  have  decided 
to  choose  the  better  way — to  tell  the 
whole  truth  this  very  night.  I  am  here 
under  false  pretences — I  have  deceived 
Mrs.  Lenox  shamefully."' 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  asked  Water- 
bury, staring  in  amazement  at  her  pale 
face. 

She  would  not  look  at  him,  but  went 
on  with  evident  effort,  yet  calmly  and 
clearly : 

"I  am  not  the  governess  whom  Mrs. 
Lenox  engaged  in  London — not    Miss 


Martha  Dawson.  I  am  Mary  Dawson, 
her  vounger  sister — eight  years  vounger 
than  she,  with  no  experience  in  teach- 
ing. My  sister  was  taken  ill,  and  could 
not  come.  We  are  very  poor,  worse 
than  that — we  have  debts  that  make 
my  father's  life  a  burden.  A  little 
money  is  always  of  vast  importance  to 
us ;  this  time,  it  seemed  almost  a 
question  of  daily  bread  or  of  going 
without  it.  So  I  persuaded  my  sister 
to  let  me  fill  her  place.  We  look  much 
alike,  and  Mrs.  Lenox  had  seen  Martha 
only  once.  I  thought  that  she  would 
never  know,  never,  perhaps,  have  cause 
to  suspect,  if  I  passed  the  ordeal  of  our 
first  meeting.  She  was  a  stranger, 
without  English  friends  in  all  prob- 
ability —  surely,  I  imagined,  without 
friends  capable  of  detecting  the  false- 
hood. I  forgot  how  very  small  this 
gieat  world  really  is.  I  reckoned,  you 
see,  without  Lady  Hornby-Combe." 

"  Go  on  !  "  said  Waterbury,  earnestly. 
"  Tell  me  the  rest,  since  you  have  told 
so  much." 

"  The  rest  ?  There  is  no  more  to 
tell.  Lady  Hornby-Combe,  when  we 
meet,  will  perceive  instantly  that  I  am 
not  the  governess  whom  she  knew  in 
Germany.  I  cannot  wait  for  such  an 
encounter.  I  prefer  to  avoid  it  by  go- 
ing away,  but.  in  going,  to  confess  the 
truth  frankly." 

"  This,  then,  is  the  full  extent  of  vour 
fault?" 

"This  is  all.  But  if  you  knew  how 
I  have  suffered  in  committing  it  !  My 
success  has  brought  its  own  punish- 
ment— its  torture !  I  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  kindness  to  which  I  had 
no  right.  I  had  no  right  even  to  your 
friendship.  You  will  never  understand 
my  relief  in  losing  it  by  a  single  honest 
word.  Thank  heaven,  that  is  over! 
Yet  I  cannot  rest  until  I  have  com- 
pleted the  humiliation." 

Rising  as  she  spoke,  she  moved  away 
with  downcast  eyes,  as  if  to  put  an  im- 
passable space  between  them.  He  did 
not  follow,  but  looked  blankly  out  at 
the  surf,  lost  in  thought,  speaking  his 
thought  aloud  unconsciously. 

"  Poor  child  !  "  he  murmured. 

"Have  I  fallen  so  lrnv  as  that?"  she 
said,  sorrowfully.  "  You  do  not  care, 
then,  to  reproach  me  !  " 
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"Reproach  you?"  he  cried,  spring- 
ing to  his  feet.  "You  take  this  all  too 
seriously.  What  you  have  done  is  noth- 
ing— Mrs.  Lenox  will  laugh  at  it.  You 
are  the  whitest  of  phantoms." 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
leaned  back  against  the  rock,  sobbing. 
"  You  kill  me  with  your  kindness.  You 
do  not  understand — you  will  not  see." 

"  It  is  you  who  do  not  understand," 
he   answered,  gently.     "  And   you    are 
blind,  or  you  would  have  seen  long  ago 
that  my  feeling  for  you  was    stronger 
than  simple  friendship.     It  was  never 
stronger  than  it  is  at  this  moment.     I 
admire  the  devotion  that  led  you  here 
to  Lynton.     I  honor  the  courage  that 
prompted  you  to  tell  the  truth 
you,  and  have  loved  yon  from  the  mo- 
ment when  I  saw  you  tirst. 
believe  that  such  a    rV 
did  not  know  wl  uow 

my  eyes  are  opei.  2  you,  as  I 

have  loved  no  one  .1  the  world 

She  broke  down  tttte]  ly,  bursting  in- 
to a  flood  of  tears.  "No  —  no  !  "  she 
moaned  ;  "  you  must  not  say  those 
things." 

"  Listen  !  "  he  urged.  "  When  I  read 
those  lines  just  now,  the  truth  was  sud- 
denly revealed  to  me.  Love  is  the  one 
prize  worth  possessing — it  is  the  sav- 
ing grace,  the  heaven  we  pray  for.  I 
blessed  the  unknown  writer  for  show- 
ing me  my  own  heart.  If  I  could  only 
show  it  now  to  you  !  I  cannot  find  the 
words.  I  can  only  beg  you  not  to  de- 
stroy the  hope  of  this  great  happiness. 
Be  my  wife — I  love  you — that  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

She  would  have  made  her  escape,  but 
that  he  stood  between  her  and  the  path, 
compelling  her  to  hear  him. 

"  No  !  "  she  said,  now  in  a  firm  voice. 
"  Please  do  not  speak  of  this  again.  It 
can't  be — I  cannot  care  for  you  in — in 
that  way." 

"Is  this  your  answer ?  " 

"  I  am  very  sorry — I  cannot  help  it. 
Oh,  please — please  let  me  go  !  " 

He  stepped  aside,  and  she  passed  him 
without  another  word,  to  begin  her  de- 
scent of  the  path,  hurriedly  at  first  ; 
then,  as  its  difficulties  increased,  more 
slowly,  clinging  to  the  rock  for  support. 
Waterbury,  who  had  watched  every  step, 
now  followed  her. 


"  You  cannot  go  down  alone,"  he 
said  ;  "you  must  let  me  help  you- -in- 
deed, you  must."  She  obeyed,  thh  h 
reluctantly,  and  together  they  wen*  on 
for  a  few  minutes  in  silence.  S'  I  nly 
she  stopped,  to  point  shoreward  with  a 
startled  cry. 

"  Oh,  look  !     The  tide— the  tide  !  " 

Waterbury  turned,  and  saw  that  the 
sea  had  crept  in  around  their  course, 
which  now  ended  in  a  wave  that  plunged 
and  foamed  between  the  outlying  bowl- 
ders. For  the  '.:  *e  being  the  rough 
rock  on  which  -  wras  turned 

int        1  island. 

lookpd  and    laughed. 

'  How  stupid  !  '  3d  ;  "  I  came  for 

a.  mc  and,  finding  you,  I  lost  my 

-  are  caught  like  truant  chil- 

.     But  there  is  not  the    slightest 

aanger  •  we  must  wait,  that's  all !  " 

'  Wait  ?     It    will    be    for    hours  !  " 
jjed   Miss  Dawson,   sinking   to    her 
knees  in  white  dismay. 

Waterbury,  making  no  answer,  scram- 
bled back  to  the  ledge.  Far  out,  a  Bris- 
tol collier,  heavily  laden,  under  a  trail 
of  black  smoke,  ploughed  slowly  toward 
the  open  sea.  But  there  was  no  boat, 
no  sail  in  sight,  however  distant.  Ob- 
viously help  could  not  be  summoned 
from  that  quarter  ;  and  he  rejoined  his 
companion,  who  only  stared  at  him  des- 
perately. 

"  There  is  but  one  thing  to  do  ! "  said 
he,  when  he  had  eyed  the  encroaching 
wave  for  another  moment  with  fierce 
determination. 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  am  going  ashore  for  help — it  will 
not  take  long." 

"  Oh,  but  you  can't  do  that ;  it  is  im- 
possible." 

"  Nonsense  !  There  are  only  six  yards 
of  water,  and  I  am  a  capital  swimmer. 
But  no  time  should  be  lost." 

"  No,  no — to  wait  is  nothing.  You 
must  not,  you  must  not,  indeed — I  im- 
plore you.  " 

"  Come  back  !  "  he  said,  sternly.  "  I 
shall  do  nothing  that  involves  risk,  you 
may  be  sure." 

Without  further  objection  she  gave 
him  her  hand,  and  they  returned  to  the 
ledge,  where  Waterbury  took  ofif  his 
watch,  with  other  valuables,  laying  them 
down.     "  You  will  wait  here,  "  he  said  ; 
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then,  disregarding  her  inarticulate  an- 
swer, turned  away.  In  a  few  moments 
he  had  reached  the  lowest  point  on  the 
land  side,  and  by  removing  his  shoes 
and  outer  clothing  had  prepared  for  his 
plunge.  Before  making  this,  however. 
he  delayed  a  little.  The  gulf  between 
him  and  the  nearest  bowlder  was  nar- 
row, but  the  sea  swept  through  it 
furiously.  He  must  choose  his  mo- 
ment there,  or  be  dashed  headlong,  dis- 
abled, perhaps.  Would  it  not  be  wiser 
to  swim  directly  for  the  shingle,  even 
though  that  wav  were  much  the  longer 
one  ?  Deciding  upon  this  more  prudent 
course,  he  had  already  drawn  himself 
together  for  his  leap,  when  a  voice 
hailed  him  in  a  tone  of  remonstrance. 
He  looked  up,  and  saw  on  the  opposite 
cliff  the  figure  of  a  man,  standing  out 
sharply  against  the  rocky  hillside.  He 
signalled  in  return,  whereupon  the  man 
pointed  toward  another  figure — a  boys 
— running  at  full  speed  along  the  path 
to  the  town  ;  then  followed  much  shout- 
ing and  superfluous  gesticulation,  from 
which  Waterbury  soon  grasped  the  one 
important  fact  that  a  boat  would  put 
out  from  the  port  for  his  rescue.  There 
was  no  need,  therefore,  of  wetting  even 
the  soles  of  his  feet.  He  could  but 
dress  himself,  and  climb  back  somewhat 
sheepishly  to  an  hour  of  perfunctory 
speech,  with  its  unspeakable  gaps  of 
silence,  at  Miss  Dawson's  side.  When 
they  were  safe  at  home,  in  ample  time 
for  dinner,  he  was,  on  the  whole,  far 
from  grateful  that  the  afternoon's  ad- 
venture had  led  to  no  more  practical 
discomfort  than  prolonged  companion- 
ship with  the  girl  who  an  hour  before 
had  seen  fit  to  refuse  him. 


Ill 


The  discomfort  continued  through- 
out the  dinner,  which  by  tacit  agree- 
ment they  forced  themselves  to  eat  as 
usual,  face  to  face,  with  only  the  incon- 
sequent chatter  of  the  boys  to  distract 
their  minds.  Miss  Dawson,  feigning  a 
composure  which  she  could  not  have 
felt,  was  certainly  far  more  at  ease  than 
her  unsuccessful  suitor,  who  grew  pain- 
fully reticent  under  an  effort  to  recall, 
word  for  word,  the  terms  of  his  rejec- 


tion and  of  the  talk  that  had  precipi- 
tated it.  Therein  had  occurred  certain 
blanks  of  memory  which  he  tried  vainly 
to  fill ;  and  not  until  they  rose  from  the 
table  did  he  re-establish  the  fact  that 
Miss  Dawson  had  expressed  an  inten- 
tion of  confessing  her  misdeeds  to  Mrs. 
Lenox  the  moment  they  met.  With  a 
view  of  changing  this  intent,  if  possible, 
he  followed  her  across  the  hall  to  a 
small  waiting-room,  where  she  had  se- 
cluded herself  without  so  much  as  a 
look  his  way. 

"You  will  not  speak  to-night,"  said  he. 

"On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  rest  until 
I  have  spoken." 

"But " 

"Pray,  do  not  urge  me  against  my 
better  judgment,"  she  said,  firmly.  "I 
should  gain  nothing  by  delay."  He 
longed  to  say  more,  but  still  she  would 
not  look  at  him  ;  so  he  left  her  in  pos- 
session, and  passed  out  through  a  long 
window  opening  upon  the  lawn.  Here 
he  wandered  aimlessly  about  in  the 
dusk,  until  at  last,  drawn  back  to  the 
window,  "he  discovered  Mrs.  Lenox 
seated  within  range  of  it.  Though  her 
face  was  turned  away,  her  attitude  de- 
noted close  attention  ;  while  Miss  Daw- 
son faced  him  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
lamplight,  speaking  earnestly  and  rap- 
idly. The  tale,  then,  was  in  progress  ; 
he  must  watch  his  opportunity,  and 
learn  its  effect  from  one  or  the  other,  as 
the  case  might  be.  He  withdrew  into 
the  darkness,  cautiously  biding  his 
time.  There  came  a  movement  in  the 
room,  and,  venturing  nearer,  he  saw 
that  one  of  the  two  women  was  left 
alone  ;  it  proved  to  be  Mrs.  Lenox, 
upon  whom  he  burst  in  so  abruptly 
that  she  recoiled  from  him  with  a  faint 
scream. 

"  She  has  told  you ! "  he  said,  anx- 
iously. 

"  Yes.  v  How  you  startled  me !  So, 
you  know,  too  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  I  know.  What  has  been 
decided  ?     You  will  not  let  her  go  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  if  I  can  prevent  it  ; 
though  I  very  much  fear  that  she  will 
go  in  spite  of  me.  She  will  not  listen 
to  reason.  She  magnifies  her  small  de- 
ception into  a  great  crime.  It  was 
wrong,  of  course,  but " 

"  But  you  forgave  her  ?  " 
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"  Not  only  that ;  I  have  declared  that 
the  whole  family  would  look  upon  her 
going  away  as  a  positive  misfortune. 
Yet  a  three  days'  reprieve  is  all  I  can 
extort  from  her." 

"Did  she  tell  you  nothing  more?" 

Mrs.  Lenox  looked  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment. "  Dear  me  !  "  she  said  ;  "  is 
there  anything  else  ?  " 

"  I  see  she  did  not  tell  you.  Then 
I  will ! "  Thereupon  Water  bury  briefly 
reviewed  the  events  of  the  afternoon, 
dwelling,  with  spirit  and  emphasis,  up- 
on the  state  of  his  wounded  affections, 
while  Mrs.  Lenox  listened  with  all  the 
devotional  interest  which  this  genuine 
love-affair  demanded. 

"Is  that  all?"  she  asked,  when  he 
stopped  to  take  breath. 

"  Everything.    What  do  you  advise  ?  " 

"You  are  quite  sure  that  you  wish  to 
marry  her  ?  "  This  was  answered  by  a 
look.  "Then  you  will  ask  her  again,  of 
course." 

"Again?  When  she  refused  me  so 
decidedly." 

"  She  did  not  even  hint,  however,  if  I 
understand  your  story,  of  her  engage- 
ment to  anyone  else." 

"  No — no — certainly  not,  but " 

" Then,  my  dear  Mr.  Waterbury,  you 
will  ask  her  and  you  will  continue  to 
ask  her,  until  she  becomes  engaged  to 
some  one  else  or  to  you.  That  is,  if 
you  are  really  quite  sure  of  your  own 
mind." 

Waterbury  laughed.  "  I  suppose  you 
know  best,"  he  said;  "and  yet " 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Lenox,  joining  in  the 
laugh,  "not  best,  only  better.  I  cer- 
tainly know  my  own  sex  a  little  better 
than  you  do." 

"  Thank  you  for  lending  me  a  little 
of  your  knowledge." 

"  You  ought  to  thank  me  —  indeed 
you  ought !  For  the  game  we  are  play- 
ing is,  '  Heads,  you  win — tails,  I  lose  ! ' 
Whatever  happens,  my  governess  is 
spirited  away." 

"Ah,"  said  Waterbury.  "  She  is  only 
a  phantom — a  very  delusive  one,  I  fear." 

"  Oh,  that  reminds  me !  I  must  send 
a  telegram.  Will  you  come  with  me  to 
the  office  ?  Through  the  garden  and 
out  by  the  side  gate — this  way,  for  it 
is  a  secret !  We  will  keep  it,  if  you 
please,  to  ourselves." 


They  crossed  the  grounds,  unob- 
served, to  a  lane  which  led  into  the 
quiet  village  street,  where  Waterbury 
hung  about  the  door  of  the  post-office 
while  Mrs.  Lenox  busied  herself  within 
over  the  message.  This  took  so  much 
time  that  he  had  twice  inspected  every 
bit  of  Devon  pottery  in  the  neighboring 
shop  -  windows  when  she  came  back. 
He  was  informed  that  it  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  her  to  confirm  her  telegram 
by  a  letter,  written  on  the  spot,  since 
the  post  was  closing.  "You  don't  un- 
derstand all  this,"  she  added  ;  "but  it 
will  explain  itself  later.  And  now  I'll 
go  home,  and  tell  my  husband  every- 
thing." 

"  Everything  ?  "  repeated  Waterbury. 

"  Everything  which  I  have  the  right 
to  tell — my  secret,  not  yours.  I  leave 
you  that  until  it  is  worth  telling." 

"Until  I  have  repeated  my  small 
question  to  Miss  Dawson  how  many 
times  within  the  next  three  days  ?  " 

"At  least  once.  She  will  surely  ex- 
pect that,  as  every  woman  does  when 
she  refuses  the  offer  of  an  eligible  man. 
It  is  often  the  test,  by  no  means  irra- 
tional, to  which  we  put  a  man's  sincer- 
ity. To  disappoint  Miss  Dawson  by 
not  repeating  your  question  would  be 
unfair  to  her,  if  not  to  yourself.  Do 
you  hear  me  ?  " 

"  I  hear,  and  I  obey  !  "  he  sighed. 

Nearly  two  days  passed,  however,  be- 
fore even  the  ghost  of  an  opportunity 
for  this  act  of  obedience  presented  it- 
self. Miss  Dawson  persistently  kept 
aloof  from  him,  devoting  herself  to  the 
children  with  a  calmness  which  her 
lover  mentally  characterized  as  unnat- 
ural. Not  even  Violet  was  permitted 
to  suspect  that  anything  extraordinary 
had  occurred.  Her  father  understood 
the  main  situation,  of  course  ;  but  it 
was  clear  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
underplot  in  which  his  friend  figured 
as  chief  actor.  So  matters  remained 
through  some  of  the  most  uncomfort- 
able hours  that  Waterbury  had  ever 
known.  By  night,  he  could  not  sleep ; 
by  day,  he  was  restless,  preoccupied, 
almost  irritable.  Late  in  the  second 
afternoon  Violet  and  her  father  pre- 
pared for  a  walk  in  the  valley,  asking 
him  to  join  them  ;  but  he  excused  him- 
self, needing  a  nap,  he  said.     From  his 
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open  window  he  watched  them  go  down 
the  road  in  high  spirits.  A  fresh  breeze 
had  sprung  up,  making  the  sky  cloud- 
less. He  could  not  stay  indoors,  but 
went  down  and  out,  moodily  choosing  a 
course  of  his  own  toward  the  fields. 
As  he  turned  the  corner  of  the  house,  a 
voice  hailed  him,  and,  looking  up,  he 
saw  Mrs.  Lenox  at  her  window. 

"Are  you  taking  a  solitary  walk?" 
she  inquired,  with  a  touch  of  mockery 
in  her  tone. 

"Yes — unless  you  will  come  with 
me." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  no?"  she  rejoined, 
smiling.  "I  would  try  Shamble-Way. 
if  I  were  you.  Wait,  one  moment  !  " 
Then,  disappearing,  she  came  back  pres- 
ently, holding  up  a  small,  red  book. 
"Here  is  a  guide  for  you  —  catch!" 
And  tossing  it  straight  into  his  hands 
she  closed  the  window,  and  was  gone. 

It  was  not  a  guide  at  all,  but  only  a 
volume  of  her  pocket  Shakespeare,  con- 
taining "  Twelfth  Night."  As  he  looked 
at  it  in  surprise,  the  book  opened  at  a 
turned-down  leaf  scored  with  pencil- 
marks.  And  this  was  the  marked  pas- 
sage : 

Viola :  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame, 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life, 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense. 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

Olivia:  Why,  what  would  you? 

Viola  :  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house : 

Waterbury  read  the  words,  laughed, 
and  looked  back  at  the  closed  window. 
But  no  further  sign  came  from  it ;  even 
its  shade  was  drawn.  Then,  reading 
the  words  once  more,  he  slipped  the 
book  into  his  pocket.  "  I  will  take 
Shamble- Way,"  said  he. 

He  knew  the  quiet  lane  by  heart  al- 
ready. It  wound  up  over  the  hills, 
away  from  humanity  and  all  its  works, 
between  bank-fences  six  feet  or  more 
in  height,  overgrown  with  masses  of  ivy 
and  a  profusion  of  wild  -  flowers  —  the 
foxglove  with  its  clustered  stalks,  tufts 
of  valerian,  white  and  red,  the  bright 
eyes  of  the  speedwell  flashing  here  and 
there  among  the  leaves.  Spreading 
elms  and  beeches  shaded  the  narrow 
path,  which  for  its  mile  of  length  had 
less  outlook  than  a  cloister,  except  at 


one  point  where  a  gap  in  the  bank  per- 
mitted an  incomparable  view  of  the 
Lyn  valley  with  the  heather  -  crowned 
ledges  beyond  it  stretching  down  to  the 
sea.  Such  was  Shamble-Way,  and  no 
better  example  could  be  found  of  the 
peculiar  charm  that  lurks  in  the  se- 
cluded lanes  of  Devonshire.  A  quality, 
unlike  any  in  his  own  land,  had  drawn 
Waterbury  to  it  from  the  first  ;  he  had 
often  turned  aside  to  take  it ;  and  he 
would  probably  have  chosen  it  now, 
even  without  the  cue  which  seemed  to 
indicate  that  he  might  find  a  compan- 
ion there.  He  wondered  which  way  she 
had  gone.  Was  he  likely  to  meet  her, 
or  must  he  overtake  her?  In  either 
case  he  would  speak,  she  would  answer. 
This  was  his  hour,  and  he  must  im- 
prove it  ;  now,  or  never,  was  to  be  the 
time. 

He  had  reached  the  very  top  of  the 
hill,  and  could  overlook  the  path  ahead 
for  a  long  distance  ;  but  neither  coming 
nor  going  was  there  anyone  to  be  seen. 
A  great  swarm  of  flies,  taking  shelter 
here  from  the  breeze,  circled  in  the  sun- 
light murmurously,  and  this  was  the 
only  sign  of  life.  He  hurried  on  ;  then 
stopped  to  pick  up  something  that  lay 
in  the  path  before  him.  It  was  a  spray 
of  samphire,  the  emblem  of  danger  and 
difficulty,  still  almost  as  fresh  as  when 
she  had  found  it,  three  days  ago.  For 
it  was  hers,  of  course  ;  she  had  worn 
that,  and  it  had  fallen  from  her  dress  ; 
she  must  really  have  passed  this  way, 
then!  In  another  moment  he  came 
upon  her,  seated  in  the  roadside  gap 
which  he  had  entirely  forgotten.  Her 
face  was  turned  away,  and  she  started 
up  in  confusion  —  then  received  him 
with  a  pleasant  smile.  But  she  had 
been  crying,  as  he  could  see  at  a 
glance  ;  and  for  a  reason  which  he  could 
hardly  have  explained,  he  found  a  gleam 
of  hope  in  that. 

"  Ah,  to  be  sure  !  "  he  said,  half  to 
himself.  "  I  might  have  known  you 
would  be  here." 

She  looked  off  at  the  valley.  "It  is 
very  beautiful,"  she  replied,  softly:  "a 
place  to  remember,  when  one  is  going 
away.'" 

"  You  have  decided,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  have  given  my  answer  to 
Mrs.  Lenox.     I  am  going  to-morrow." 
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"  To  Nottingham  ?  " 

"  To  Nottingham." 

"  You  are  sorry,  I  think,"  said  he  ; 
"  but  I  am  very  glad.  The  decision 
gives  you  back  your  freedom.  I  hoped 
you  would  tell  me  this  when  I  followed 
you." 

"You  followed  me?  How  did  you 
know  which  way  I  came  ?  " 

"  In  more  ways  than  one — this,  for  in- 
stance." And  he  held  up  the  samphire. 
She  put  out  her  hand  to  take  it,  but  he 
shook  his  head,  "  No,"  he  continued,  "  I 
deserve  more  than  this — let  me  keep  so 
much,  at  least,  to  look  at  and  remem- 
ber, as  you  say,  when  I  am  gone." 

Her  interest  in  the  valley  became  ab- 
sorbing. Still  intent  upon  it,  with  the 
air  of  one  who  merely  wishes  to  break 
an  awkward  silence,  she  asked  if  he 
meant  to  return  home. 

"No,"  he  replied,  emphatically,  "not 
without  journeying  from  Devon  as  far 
as  Nottingham — to  make  me  a  willow 
cabin  at  your  gate." 

"A  willow  cabin — at  my  gate  ?  "  she 
stammered. 

"  Meanwhile,  I  shall  lodge  at  the 
hotel — I  suppose  there  are  hotels  in 
Nottingham.  Oh,  I  am  perfectly  seri- 
ous !  Did  you  really  think  I  would 
give  you  up  so  easily  ?  " 

She  drew  away  from  him,  pale,  with 
drooping  eyelids.  "  I  am  not  worth  it," 
she  murmured,  faintly.  "  How  can  you 
care  so  much  for  one  who  has  lied  to 

you  ? " 

He  had  feared  she  would  refuse  to 
listen,  and  in  this  unexpected  tolerance 
he  recognized  a  victory  which  made  his 
heart  leap,  as  he  answered : 

"  You  told  the  truth.  That  is  reason 
enough,  if  reason  in  such  things  were 
desirable  or  even  possible.  I  care  for 
you  so  much  that  I  would  grow  gray 
with  years  of  waiting.  You  will  not 
force  me  to  do  that — you  cannot,  it  is 
too  late  now.  The  mind  may  hide  its 
secrets,  not  the  heart — and  yours  tells 
you  that  this  thing  must  be.  What 
must  be  is  already.  Deny  it,  if  you 
dare,  I  shall  not  believe  you.  You  do 
care  for  me,  you  know  you  do  !  " 

Without  waiting  for  the  protest  he 
suggested,  overcoming  with  gentle  force 
her  feeble  opposition,  he  put  his  arm 


around  her  and  drew  her  toward  him. 
Then,  all  at  once,  her  strength  was  gone. 
She  clung  to  him  and  hid  her  face  upon 
his  breast,  silent,  in  tears. 

The  sun,  inclining  lower,  shone  full 
upon  the  dark  valley  which  was  all  il- 
lumined. The  turbulent  Lyn  glistened 
along  its  stony  bed  in  every  sheet  of 
foam ;  over  one  of  its  bridges  two 
figures  passed  ;  Violet  and  her  father 
had  turned  toward  home. 

Miss  Dawson  sprang  up.  "  It  is  time 
to  go,"  said  she.  "Mrs.  Lenox  will 
think  that  I  am  lost." 

"  No,"  said  her  lover,  ]aughing.  "  She 
will  only  be  sure  that  I  have  found 
you." 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  the  hotel  porch 
she  caught  his  arm.  "Let  us  wait  a 
moment,"  she  urged.  "Those  horses 
are  Lady  Hornby-Combe's." 

In  the  moment  their  owner  came  out 
to  her  carriage.  At  the  foot  of  the 
steps  she  turned  to  take  leave  of  Mrs. 
Lenox,  who  had  followed  her,  and  of 
another  woman — a  younger  and  slighter 
one — whom  Waterbury  did  not  know. 
But  his  companion  knew  and  recognized 
her  instantly  with  a  cry  of  delight. 

"  It  is  my  sister !  "  she  explained, 
darting  away  along  the  narrow  street, 
and  reaching  the  steps  just  as  the  car- 
riage disappeared  behind  the  church- 
yard wall. 

Waterbury,  following  more  slowly, 
came  up  when  the  embraces  were  over, 
and  was  formally  presented  by  Mrs. 
Lenox  to  Miss  Dawson. 

"How  like  mine!"  he  thought. 
"  And  yet  how  unlike  !  "  he  thought 
again. 

Then,  wlrlo  the  sisters  exchanged 
eager  question ,,  Mi's.  Lenox  drew  him 
aside,  and  said  : 

"  This  is  my  little  secret.  Miss  Daw- 
son is  quite  well  again,  and  comes  to 
take  her  sister's  place.  I  have  my 
governess,  after  all — the  real  one.  And 
so  you  found  your  way !  " 

"  Yes,"  he  replied.  "  Thanks  for  your 
guide.  I  shall  not  need  it  longer.  I 
am  going  away  to-morrow." 

"  Going — where  ?  "  gasped  Mrs.  Len- 
ox, with  wide-open  eyes. 

"  To  Nottingham,"  he  said,  quietly  ; 
"  to  publish  the  banns." 
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Grown-up  people  really  ought  to  be 
more  careful.  Among  themselves  it 
ma}-  seem  but  a  small  thing  to  give 
their  word  and  take  back  their  word. 
For  them  there  are  so  many  compensa- 
tions. Life  lies  at  their  feet,  a  party- 
colored  india-rubber  ball  ;  they  may 
kick  it  this  way  or  kick  it  that,  it  turns 
up  blue,  yellow,  or  green,  but  always 
colored  and  glistening.  Thus  one  sees 
it  happen  almost  every  day,  and,  with  a 
jest  and  a  laugh,  the  thing  is  over,  and 
the  disappointed  one  turns  to  fresh 
pleasure,  lying  ready  to  his  hand.  But 
with  those  who  are  below  them,  whose 
little  globe  is  swayed  by  them,  who 
rush  to  build  star-pointing  alhambras 
on  their  most  casual  word,  they  really 
ought  to  be  more  careful. 

In  this  case  of  the  circus,  for  in- 
stance, it  was  not  as  if  we  had  led  up 
to  the  subject.  It  was  they  who  began 
it  entirely  —  prompted  thereto  by  the 
local  newspaper.  "  What,  a  circus  !  " 
said  they,  in  their  irritating,  casual 
way  ;  "  that  would  be  nice  to  take  the 
children  to.  Wednesday  would  be  a 
good  day.  Suppose  we  go  on  Wednes- 
day. Oh,  and  pleats  are  being  worn 
again,  with  rows  of  deep  braid,"  etc. 

What  the  others  thought  I  know  not; 
what  they  said,  if  they  said  anything, 


I  did  not  comprehend.  For  me  the  house  was  burst- 
ing, walls  seemed  to  cramp  and  to  stifle,  the  roof  was 
jumping  and  lifting.  Escape  was  the  imperative 
thing — to  escape  into  the  open  air,  to  shake  off  bricks 
and  mortar,  and  to  wander  in  the  unfrequented 
places  of  the  earth,  the  more  properly  to  take  in  the 
passion  and  the  promise  of  the  giddy  situation. 

Nature  seemed  prim  and  staid  that  day,  and  the 
globe  gave  no  hint  that  it  was  flying  round  a  circus 
ring  of  its  own.  Could  they  really  be  true,  I  won- 
dered, all  those  bewildering  things  I  had  heard  tell 
of  circuses  ?  Did  long-tailed  ponies  really  walk  on 
their  hind-legs  and  fire  off  pistols  ?  AYas  it  humanly 
possible  for  clowns  to  perform  one-half  of  the  be- 
witching drolleries  recorded  in  history  ?  And  how, 
oh  how,  dare  I  venture  to  believe  that,  from  off  the 
backs  of  creamy  Arab  steeds,  ladies  of  more  than 
earthly  beauty  discharged  themselves  through  paper 
hoops  ?  No,  it  was  not  altogether  possible,  there 
must  have  been  some  exaggeration.  Still  I  would 
be  content  with  very  little,  I  would  take  a  low  per- 
centage— a  very  small  proportion  of  the  circus  myth 
would  more  than  satisfy  me.  But  again,  even  sup- 
posing that  history  were,  once  in  a  way,  no  liar,  could 
it  be  that  I  myself  was  really  fated  to  look  upon  this 
thing  in  the  flesh  and  to  live  through  it,  to  survive 
the  rapture  ?  No,  it  was  altogether  too  much.  Some- 
thing was  bound  to  happen,  one  of  us  would  develop 
measles,  the  world  would  blow  up  with  a  loud  ex- 
plosion. I  must  not  dare,  I  must  not  presume,  to 
entertain  the  smallest  hope.  I  must  endeavor  stern- 
ly to  think  of  something  else. 

Needless  to  say  I  thought,  I  dreamed  of  nothing- 
else,  day  or  night.  Waking,  I  walked  arm-in-arm 
with  a  clown,  and  cracked  a  portentous  whip  to  the 
brave  music  of  a  band.  Sleeping,  I  pursued — perched 
astride  of  a  coal-black  horse  —  a  princess  all  gauze 
and  spangles,  who  always  managed  to  keep  just  one 
unattainable  length  ahead.  In  the  early  morning" 
Harold  and  I,  once  fully  awake,  cross-examined  each 
other  as  to   the  possibilities  of  this  or  that  circus 


tradition,  and  exhausted  the  lore  long  ere  the  first 
housemaid  was  stirring.  In  this  state  of  exaltation 
we  slipped  onward  to  what  promised  to  be  a  day  of 
all  white  days  —  which  brings  me  right  back  to  my 
text,  that  grown-up  people  really  ought  to  be  more 
careful. 

I  had  known  it  could  never  really  be ;  I  had  said 
so  to  myself  a  dozen  times.  The  vision  was  too 
sweetly  ethereal  for  embodiment.  Yet  the  pang  of 
the  disillusionment  was  none  the  less  keen  and  sick- 
ening, and  the  pain  was  as  that  of  a  corporeal  wound. 
It  seemed  strange  and  foreboding,  when  we  entered 
the  breakfast-room,  not  to  find  everybody  cracking 
whips,  jumping  over  chairs,  and  whooping  in  ecstatic 
rehearsal  of  the  wild  reality  to  come.  The  situation 
became  grim  and  pallid  indeed,  when  I  caught  the 
expressions  "garden-party"  and  "my  mauve  tulle," 
and  realized  that  they  both  referred  to  this  very 
afternoon.  And  every  minute,  as  I  sat  silent  and 
listened,  my  heart  sank  lower  and  lower,  descend- 
ing relentlessly  like  a  clock -weight  into  my  boot 
soles. 

Throughout  my  agony  I  never  dreamed  of  resort- 
ing to  a  direct  question,  much  less  a  reproach.  Even 
during  the  period  of  joyful  anticipation  some  fear 
of  breaking  the  spell  had  kept  me  from  any  bald 
circus  talk  in  the  presence  of  them.  But  Harold, 
who  was  built  in  quite  another  way,  so  soon  as  he 
discerned  the  drift  of  their  conversation  and  heard 
the  knell  of  all  his  hopes,  filled  the  room  with  wail 
and  clamor  of  bereavement.  The  grinning  welkin 
rang  with  "Circus!"  "Circus!"  shook  the  window- 
panes,  the  mocking  walls  re-echoed  "  Circus  !  "  Cir- 
cus he  would  have,  and  the  whole  circus,  and  nothing 
but  the  circus.  No  compromise  for  him,  no  evasions, 
no  fallacious,  unsecured  promises  to  pay.  He  had 
drawn  his  check  on  the  Bank  of  Expectation,  and  it 
had  got  to  be  cashed  then  and  there  ;  else,  he  would 
yell,  and  yell  himself  into  a  fit,  and  come  out  of  it 
and  yell  again.  Yelling  should  be  his  profession,  his 
art.  his  mission,  his  career.     He  was  qualified,  he  was 
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resolute,  and  he  was  in  no  hurry  to  retire  from 
the  business. 

The  noisy  ones  of  the  world,  if  they  do  not 
always  shout  themselves  into  the  imperial  purple, 
are  sure  at  least  of  receiving  attention.  If  they 
cannot  sell  everything  at  their  own  price,  one 
thing — silence — must,  at  any  cost,  be  purchased  of 
them.  Harold  accordingly  had  to  be  consoled  by 
the  employment  of  every  specious  fallacy  and 
base-born  trick  known  to  those  whose  doom  it  is 
to  handle  children.  For  me  their  hollow  cajolery 
had  no  interest,  I  could  pluck  no  consolation  out 
of  their  bankrupt  though  prodigal,  pledges.  I 
only  waited  till  that  hateful  well-known  "  Some 
other  time,  dear!"  told  me  that  hope  was  finally 
dead.  Then  I  left  the  room  without  any  remark. 
It  made  it  worse — if  anything  could — to  hear  that 
stale,  worn-out  old  phrase,  still  supposed  by  those 
dullards  to  have  some  efficacy. 

To  nature,  as  usual,  I  drifted  by  instinct,  and 
there,  out  of  the  track  of  humanity,  under  a 
friendly  hedge-row  had  my  black  hour  unseen. 
The  world  was  a  globe  no  longer,  space  was  no 
more  filled  with  whirling  circuses  of  spheres. 
That  day  the  old  beliefs  rose  up  and  asserted 
themselves,  and  the  earth  was  flat  again — ditch- 
riddled,  stagnant,  and  deadly  flat.  The  unde- 
viating  roads  crawled  straight  and  white,  elms 
dressed  themselves  stiffly  along  inflexible  hedges, 
all  nature,  centrifugal  no  longer,  sprawled  flatly 
in  lines  out  to  its  farthest  edge,  and  I  felt  just 
like  walking  out  to  that  terminus,  and  dropping 
quietly  off.  Then,  as  I  sat  there,  morosely  chew- 
ing bits  of  stick,  the  recollection  came  back  to 
me  of  certain  fascinating  advertisements  I  had 
spelled  out  in  the  papers — advertisements  of  great 
and  happy  men,  owning  big  ships  of  tonnage  run- 
ning into  four  figures,  who  yet  craved,  to  the 
extent  of  public  supplication,  for  the  sympathetic 


co-operation  of  youths  as  apprentices.  I  did  not 
rightly  know  what  apprentices  might  be,  nor 
whether  I  was  yet  big  enough  to  be  styled  a 
youth  ;  but  one  thing  seemed  clear,  that,  by  some 
such  means  as  this,  whatever  the  intervening  hard- 
ships, I  could  eventually  visit  all  the  circuses  of 
the  world  —  the  circuses  of  merry  France  and 
gaudy  Spain,  of  Holland  and  Bohemia,  of  China 
and  Peru.  Here  was  a  plan  worth  thinking  out 
in  all  its  bearings  ;  for  something  had  presently  to 
be  done  to  end  this  intolerable  state  of  things. 

Midday,  and  even  feeding-time,  passed  by  gloom- 
ily enough,  till  a  small  disturbance  occurred 
which  had  the  effect  of  releasing  some  of  the  elec- 
tricity with  which  the  air  was  charged.  Harold, 
it  should  be  explained,  was  of  a  very  different 
mental  mould,  and  never  brooded,  moped,  nor  eat 
his  heart  out  over  any  disappointment.  One  wild 
outburst — one  dissolution  of  a  minute  into  his 
original  elements  of  air  and  water,  of  tears  and 
outcry — so  much  insulted  nature  claimed.  Then 
he  would  pull  himself  together,  iron  out  his  coun- 
tenance with  a  smile,  and  adjust  himself  to  the 
new  condition  of  things.  If  the  gods  are  ever 
grateful  to  man  for  anything,  it  is  when  he  is  so 
good  as  to  display  a  short  memory.  The  Olym- 
pians were  never  slow  to  recognize  this  quality  of 
Harold's,  in  which,  indeed,  their  salvation  lay,  and 
on  this  occasion  their  gratitude  had  taken  the 
practical  form  of  a  fine  fat  orange,  tough-rinded 
as  oranges  of  those  days  were  wont  to  be.  This 
he  had  eviscerated  in  the  good,  old-fashioned 
manner,  by  biting  out  a  hole  in  the  shoulder,  in- 
serting a  lump  of  sugar  therein,  and  then  working 
it  cannily  till  the  whole  soul  and  body  of  the 
orange  passed,  glorified  through  the  sugar,  into  his 
being.  Thereupon,  filled  full  of  orange-juice  and 
iniquity,  he  conceived  a  deadly  snare.  Having 
deftly  patted  and  squeezed  the  orange- skin  till  it 
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resumed  its  original  shape,  he  tilled  it  up  with  water,  in- 
serted a  fresh  lump  of  sugar  in  the  orifice,  and,  issuing 
forth,  blandly  proffered  it  to  me  as  I  sat  moodily  in  the 
doorway  dreaming  of  strange  wild  circuses  under  tropic 
skies.  Such  a  stale  old  dodge  as  this  would  hardly  have 
taken  me  in  at  ordinary  moments.  But  Harold  had  reck- 
oned rightly  upon  the  disturbing  effect  of  ill-humor,  and 
had  guessed,  perhaps,  that  I  thirsted  for  comfort  and  con- 
solation, and  would  not  criticise  too  closely  the  source 
from  which  they  came.  Unthinkingly  I  grasped  the  golden 
fraud,  which  collapsed  at  my  touch,  and  squirted  its  con- 
tents into  my  eyes  and  over  my  collar,  till  the  innermost 
parts  of  me  were  damp  with  the  water  that  had  run  down 
my  neck.  In  an  instant  I  had  Harold  down,  and,  with  all 
the  energy  of  which  I  was  capable,  devoted  myself  to 
grinding  his  head  into  the  gravel ;  while  he,  realizing  that 
the  closure  was  applied,  and  that  the  time  for  discussion 
or  argument  was  past,  sternly  concentrated  his  powers  on 
kicking  me  in  the  stomach. 

Some  people  can  never  allow  events  to  work  themselves 
out  quietly.  At  this  juncture  one  of  them  swooped  down 
on  the  scene,  pouring  shrill,  misplaced  abuse  on  both  of 
us,  on  me  for  ill-treating  my  younger  brother,  whereas 
it  was  distinctly  I  who  was  the  injured  and  the  deceived  ; 
on  him  for  the  high  offence  of  assault  and  battery  on  a 
clean  collar — a  collar  which  I  had  myself  deflowered  and 
defaced,  shortly  before,  in  sheer  desperate  ill-temper.  Dis- 
gusted and  defiant  we  fled  in  different  directions,  rejoining 
each  other  later  in  the  kitchen-  garden  ;  and  as  we  strolled 
along  together,  our  short  feud  forgotten,  Harold  observed, 
gloomily :  "  I  should  like  to  be  a  cave-man,  like  Uncle 
George  was  tellin'  us  about :  with  a  flint  hatchet  and  no 
clothes,  and  live  in  a  cave  and  not  know  anybody !  " 

"  And  if  any  one  came  to  see  us  we  didn't  like,"  I  joined 
in,  catching  on  to  the  points  of  the  idea,  "we'd  hit  him 
on  the  head  with  the  hatchet  till  he  dropped  down  dead." 

"And  then,"  said  Harold,  warming  up,  "we'd  drag  him 
into  the  cave  and  skin  Jiim  !  " 


For  a  space  we  gloated  silently  over  the  fair  scene  our 
imaginations  had  conjured  up.  It  was  blood  we  felt  the 
need  of  just  then.  We  wanted  no  luxuries,  nothing  dear- 
bought  nor  far-fetched.  Just  plain  blood,  and  nothing  else, 
and  plenty  of  it. 

Blood,  however,  was  not  to  be  had.  The  time  was  out 
of  joint,  and  we  had  been  born  too  late.  So  we  went  off 
to  the  greenhouse,  crawled  into  the  heating  arrangement 
underneath,  and  played  at  the  dark  and  dirty  and  unre- 
stricted life  of  cave-men  till  we  were  heartily  sick  of  it. 
Then  we  emerged  once  more  into  historic  times,  and  went 
off  to  the  road  to  look  for  something  living  and  sentient, 
to  throw  stones  at. 

Nature,  so  often  a  cheerful  ally,  sometimes  sulks  and 
refuses  to  play.  When  in  this  mood  she  passes  the  word 
to  her  underlings,  and  all  the  little  people  of  fur  and 
feather  take  the  hint  and  slip  home  quietly  by  back  streets. 
In  vain  we  scouted,  lurked,  crept,  and  ambuscaded.  Ev- 
erything that  usually  scurried,  hopped,  or  fluttered — the 
small  society  of  the  undergrowth — seemed  to  have  engage- 
ments elsewhere.  The  horrid  thought,  that  perhaps  they 
had  all  gone  off  to  the  circus,  occurred  to  us  simultaneous- 
ly, and  we  humped  ourselves  up  on  the  fence  and  felt  bad. 
Even  the  sounds  of  approaching  wheels  failed  to  stir  any 
interest  in  us.  When  you  are  bent  on  throwing  stones  at 
something,  humanity  seems  obtrusive  and  better  away. 
Then  suddenly  we  both  jumped  off  the  fence  together,  our 
faces  clearing.  For  our  educated  ear  had  told  us  that  the 
approaching  rattle  could  only  proceed  from  a  dog-cart, 
and  we  felt  sure  it  must  be  the  funny  man. 

We  called  him  the  funny  man  because  he  was  sad  and 
serious,  and  said  little,  but  gazed  right  into  our  souls,  and 
made  us  tell  him  just  what  was  on  our  minds  at  the  time, 
and  then  came  out  with  some  magnificently  luminous  sug- 
gestion that  cleared  every  cloud  away.  What  was  more, 
he  would  then  go  off  with  us  at  once  and  play  the  thing 
right  out  to  its  finish,  earnestly  and  devotedly,  putting  all 
other  things  aside.    So  we  called  him  the  funny  man,  mean- 
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ing  only  that  he  was  different  from  those  others  who 
thought  it  incumbent  on  them  to  play  the  painful 
mummer.  The  ideal  as  opposed  to  the  real  man  was 
what  we  meant,  only  we  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
phrase.  Those  others,  with  their  labored  jests  and 
clumsy  contortions,  doubtless  nattered  themselves  that 
they  were  funny  men  ;  we,  who  had  to  sit  through  and 
applaud  the  painful  performance,  knew  better. 

He  pulled  up  to  a  walk  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight 
of  us,  and  the  dog-cart  crawled  slowly  along  till  it 
stopped  just  opposite.  Then  he  leant  his  chin  on  his 
hand  and  regarded  us  long  and  soulfully,  yet  said  he 
never  a  word  ;  while  we  jigged  up  and  down  in  the 
dust,  grinning  bashfully  but  with  expectation.  For 
you  never  knew  exactly  what  this  man  might  say  or  do. 

"You  look  bored,"  he  remarked,  presently  ;  "thor- 
oughly bored.  Or  else — let  me  see  ;  you're  not  mar- 
ried, are  you  ?  " 

He  asked  this  in  such  sad  earnestness  that  we  has- 
tened to  assure  him  we  were  not  married,  though 
we  felt  he  ought  to  have  known  that  much ;  we  had 
been  intimate  for  some  time. 

"Then  it's  only  boredom,"  he  said.  "Just  satiety 
and  world-weariness.  Well,  if  you  assure  me  you 
aren't  married  you  can  climb  into  this  cart  and  I'll 
take  you  for  a  drive.  I'm  bored,  too.  I  want  to  do 
something  dark  and  dreadful  and  exciting." 

We  clambered  in,  of  course,  yapping  with  delight 
and  treading  all  over  his  toes  ;  and,  as  we  set  off, 
Harold  demanded  of  him  imperiously  whither  he  was 
going. 

"My  wife,"  he  replied,  "has  ordered  me  to  go  and 
look  up  the  curate  and  bring  him  home  to  tea.  Does 
that  sound  sufficiently  exciting  for  you  ?  " 

Our  faces  fell.  The  curate  of  the  hour  was  not  a 
success,  from  our  point  of  view.  He  was  not  a  funny 
man,  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

" but  I'm  not  going  to,"  he  added,  cheerfully. 

"  Then  I  was  to  stop  at  some  cottage  and  ask — what 
was  it  ?  There  was  nettle-rash  mixed  up  in  it,  I'm  sure. 
But  never  mind,  I've  forgotten,  and  it  doesn't  matter. 
Look  here,  we're  three  desperate  young  fellows  who 
stick  at  nothing.     Suppose  we  go  off  to  the  circus  ?  " 

Of  certain  supreme  moments  it  is  not  easy  to  write. 
The  varying  shades  and  currents  of  emotion  may  in- 
deed be  put  into  words  by  those  specially  skilled  that 
way  ;  they  often  are,  at  considerable  length.  But  the 
sheer,  crude  article  itself — the  strong,  live  thing  that 
leaps  up  inside  you  and  swells  and  strangles  you — the 
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dizziness  of  revulsion  that  takes  the  breath  like  cold 
water — who  shall  depict  this  and  live?  All  I  knew 
was,  that  I  would  have  died  then  and  there,  cheerfully, 
for  the  funny  man  ;  that  I  longed  for  red  Indians  to 
spring  out  from  the  hedge  on  the  dog-cart  ;  just  to 
show  what  I  would  do  ;  and  that,  with  all  this,  I  could 
not  find  the  least  little  word  to  say  to  him. 

Harold  was  less  taciturn.  With  shrill  voice,  uplifted 
in  solemn  chant,  he  sang  the  great  spheral  circus-song, 
and  the  undying  glory  of  the  King.  Of  its  timeless  be- 
ginning he  sang,  of  its  fashioning  by  cosmic  forces, 
and  of  its  harmony  with  the  stellar  plan.  Of  horses  he 
sang,  of  their  strength,  their  swiftness,  and  their  docil- 
ity as  to  tricks.  Of  clowns  again,  of  the  glory  of  knav- 
ery, and  of  the  eternal  type  that  shall  endure.  Lastly 
he  sang  of  Her — the  Woman  of  the  Ring — flawless, 
complete,  untrammelled  in  each  subtly  curving  limb  ; 
earth's  highest  output,  time's  noblest  expression.  At 
least,  he  doubtless  sang  all  these  things  and  more — he 
certainly  seemed  to  ;  though  all  that  was  distinguish- 
able was  "  we're-goin'-to-the-circus  !  "  and  then,  once 
more,  "we're-goin'-to-the-circus !" — the  sweet  rhythmic 
phrase  repeated  again  and  again.  But  indeed  I  can- 
not be  quite  sure,  for  I  heard  confusedly,  as  in  a  dream. 
Wings  of  fire  sprang  from  the  old  mare's  shoulders. 
We  whirled  on  our  way  through  purple  clouds,  and 
earth  and  the  rattle  of  wheels  were  far  away  below. 

The  dream  and  the  dizziness  were  still  in  my  head 
when  I  found  myself,  scarce  conscious  of  intermediate 
steps,  seated  actually  in  the  circus  at  last,  and  took  in 
the  first  sniff  of  that  intoxicating  circus  smell  that  will 
stay  by  me  while  this  clay  endures.  The  place  was 
beset  by  a  hum  and  a  glitter  and  a  mist  ;  suspense 
brooded  large  o'er  the  blank,  mysterious  arena.  Strung 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation,  we  knew  not 
from  what  quarter,  in  what  divine  shape,  the  first  sur- 
prise would  come. 

A  thud  of  unseen  hoofs  first  set  us  a-quiver  ;  then  a 
crash  of  cymbals,  a  jangle  of  bells,  a  hoarse  applauding 
roar,  and  Coralie  was  in  the  midst  of  us,  whirling  past 
'twixt  earth  and  sky,  now  erect,  flushed,  radiant,  now 
crouched  to  the  flowing  mane  ;  swung  and  tossed  and 
moulded  by  the  maddening  dance-music  of  the  band. 
The  mighty  whip  of  the  count  in  the  frock-coat  marked 
time  with  pistol-shots ;  his  war-cry,  whooping  clear 
above  the  music,  fired  the  blood  with  a  passion  for 
splendid  deeds,  as  Coralie,  laughing  exultant,  crashed 
through  the  paper  hoops.  We  gripped  the  red  cloth 
in  front  of    us,  and  our  souls  sped  round  and  round 
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with  Coralie,  leaping  with  her,  prone  with  her,  swung 
by  mane  or  tail  with  her.  It  was  not  only  the  ravish- 
ment of  her  delirious  feats,  nor  her  cream-colored  horse 
of  fairy  breed,  long-tailed,  roe-footed,  an  enchanted 
prince  surely,  if  ever  there  wras  one  !  It  was  her  more 
than  mortal  beauty — displayed,  too,  under  conditions 
never  vouchsafed  to  us  before  —  that  held  us  spell- 
bound. What  princess  had  arms  so  dazzlingly  white, 
or  went  delicately  clothed  in  such  pink  and  spangles? 
Hitherto  Ave  had  known  the  outward  woman  as  but  a 
drab  thing,  hour-glass  shaped,  nearly  legless,  bunched 
here,  constricted  there  ;  slow  of  movement,  and  given  to 
deprecating  lusty  action  of  limb.  Here  was  a  revela- 
tion !  From  henceforth  our  imaginations  would  have 
to  be  revised  and  corrected  up  to  date.  In  one  of  those 
swift  rushes  the  mind  makes  in  high-strung  moments,  I 
saw  myself  and  Coralie,  close  enfolded,  pacing  the  world 
together,  o'er  hill  and  plain,  through  storied  cities,  past 
rows  of  applauding  relations — I  in  my  Sunday  knicker- 
bockers, she  in  her  pink  and  sijangles. 

Summers  sicken,  flowers  fail  and  die,  all  beauty  but 
rides  round  the  ring  and  out  at  the  portal ;  even  so  Cora- 
lie passed  in  her  Lurn,  poised  sideways,  panting,  on  her 
steed,  lightly  swayed  as  a  tulip-bloom,  bowing  on  this 
side  and  on  that  as  she  disappeared  ;  and  with  her 
wrent  my  heart  and  my  soul,  and  all  the  light  and  the 
glory  and  the  entrancement  of  the  scene. 

Harold  woke  up  with  a  gasp.  "Wasn't  she  beauti- 
ful?" he  said,  in  quite  a  subdued  way  for  him.  I  felt 
a  momentary  pang.  We  had  been  friendly  rivals  be- 
fore, in  many  an  exploit ;  but  here  was  altogether  a 
more  serious  affair.  Was  this,  then,  to  be  the  begin- 
ning of  strife  and  coldness,  of  civil  war  on  the  hearth- 
stone and  the  sundering  of  old  ties?  Then  I  recol- 
lected the  true  position  of  things,  and  felt  very  sorry 
for  Harold  ;  for  it  was  inexorably  written  that  he  would 
have  to  give  way  to  me,  since  I  was  the  elder.  Rules 
were  not  made  for  nothing,  in  a  sensibly  constructed 
universe. 

There  was  little  more  to  wait  for,  now  Coralie  had 


gone  ;  yet  I  lingered  still,  on  the  chance  of  her  appear- 
ing again.  Next  moment  the  clown  tripped  up  and  fell 
fiat,  with  magnificent  artifice,  and  at  once  fresh  emotions 
began  to  stir.  Love  had  endured  its  little  hour,  and 
stern  ambition  now  asserted  itself.  Oh,  to  be  a  splendid  - 
fellow  like  this,  self-contained,  ready  of  speech,  agile  be- 
yond conception,  braving  the  forces  of  society,  his  hand 
against  everyone,  yet  always  getting  the  best  of  it  ! 
What  freshness  of  humor,  what  courtesy  to  dames,  what 
triumphant  ability  to  discomfit  rivals,  frock-coated  and 
mustached  though  they  might  be  !  And  what  a  grand, 
self-confident  straddle  of  the  legs  !  Who  could  desire 
a  finer  career  than  to  go  through  life  thus  gorgeously 
equipped  !  Success  was  his  key-note,  adroitness  his 
panoply,  and  the  mellow  music  of  laughter  his  instant 
reward.  Even  Coralie's  image  wavered  and  receded.  I 
would  come  back  to  her  in  the  evening,  of  course  ;  but  I 
would  be  a  clown  all  the  working  hours  of  the  day. 

The  short  interval  was  ended  :  the  band,  with  long- 
drawn  chords,  sounded  a  prelude  touched  with  signifi- 
cance ;  and  the  programme,  in  letters  overtopping  their 
fellows,  proclaimed  Zephyrine,  the  Bride  of  the  Desert, 
in  her  unequalled  bareback  equestrian  interlude.  80 
sated  was  I  already  with  beauty  and  with  wit,  that  I 
hardly  dared  hope  for  a  fresh  emotion.  Yet  her  title 
was  tinged  with  romance,  and  Coralie's  display  had 
aroused  in  me  an  interest  in  her  sex  which  even  herself 
had  failed  to  satisfy  entirely. 

Brayed  in  by  trumpets,  Zephyrine  swung  passionate- 
ly into  the  arena.  With  a  bound  she  stood  erect,  one 
foot  upon  each  of  her  supple,  plunging  Arabs  ;  and  at 
once  I  knew  that  my  fate  was  sealed,  my  chapter  closed, 
and  the  Bride  of  the  Desert  was  the  one  bride  for  me. 
Black  was  her  raiment,  great  silver  stars  shone  through 
it,  caught  in  the  dusky  twilight  of  her  gauze  ;  black  as 
her  own  hair  were  the  two  mighty  steeds  she  bestrode. 
In  a  tempest  they  thundered  by,  in  a  whirlwind,  a  si- 
rocco of  tan  ;  her  cheeks  bore  the  kiss  of  an  Eastern 
sun,  and  the  sand-storms  of  her  native  desert  were  her 
satellites.     What  was  Coralie,   with  her  pink  silk,  her 
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golden  hair,  and  slender  limbs,  beside 
this  magnificent,  full-figured  Cleopatra  ? 
In  a  twinkling  we  were  scouring  the 
desert — she  and  I  and  the  two  coal- 
black  horses.  Side  by  side,  keeping 
pace  in  our  swinging  gallop,  we  dis- 
tanced the  ostrich,  we  outstrode  the 
zebra ;  and,  as  we  went,  it  seemed  the 
wilderness  blossomed  like  the  rose. 

I  know  not  rightly  howT  we  got  home 
that  evening.  On  the  road  there  were 
everywhere  strange  presences,  and  the 
thud  of  phantom  hoofs  encircled  us.  In 
my  nose  was  the  pungent,  circus  smell, 
the  crack  of  the  whip,  and  the  frank 
laugh  of  the  clown  were  in  my  ears. 
The  funny  man  thoughtfully  abstained 
from  conversation,  and  left  our  illusion 
quite  alone,  sparing  us  all  jarring 
criticism  and  analysis  ;  and  he  gave  me 
no  chance,  when  he  deposited  us  at  our 
gate,  to  get  rid  of  the  clumsy  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  I  had  been  laboriously 
framing.  For  the  rest  of  the  evening, 
distraught  and  silent,  I  only  heard  the 
march-music  of  the  band,  playing  on  in 
some  corner  of  my  brain.  When  at  last 
my  head  touched  the  pillow,  in  a  trice 
I  was  with  Zephyrine,  riding  the  bound- 
less Sahara,  cheek  to  cheek,  the  world 
well  lost ;  while  at  times,  through  the 
sand-clouds  that  encircled  us,  glim- 
mered the  eyes  of  Coralie,  touched,  one 
fancied,  with  something  of  a  tender 
reproach. 


THE    LAST    RIDE    TOGETHER 

A   SKETCH   CONTAINING   THREE   POINTS   OF   VIEW 


By  Richard  Harding  Davis 


What  the  Poet  Laureate  wrote. 

"  There  are  girls  in  the  Gold  Keef  City 
There  are  mothers  and  children  too  ! 

And  they  cry,  '  Hurry  up  for  pity  !  ' 
So  what  can  a  brave  man  do  ? 

"  I  suppose  we  were  wrong,  were  mad 
men, 
Still  I  think  at  the  Judgment  Day, 
When  God  sifts  the  good  from  the  bad 
men, 
There'll  be  something  more  to  say." 

What   more    the   Lord    Chief    Justice 
found  to  say. 

"  In  this  case  we  know  the  immedi- 
ate consequence  of  your  crime.  It  has 
been  the  loss  of  human  life,  it  has  been 
the  disturbance  of  public  peace,  it  has 
been  the  creation  of  a  certain  sense  of 
distrust  of  public  professions  and  of 
public  faith.  .  .  .  The  sentence  of  this 
Court  therefore  is  that,  as  to  you,  Lean- 
der  Starr  Jameson,  you  be  confined  for 
a  period  of  fifteen  months  without  hard 
labor  ;  that  you  Sir  John  Willoughby 
have  ten  months'  imprisonment ;  and 
that  you,  etc.,  etc." 

London  Times,  July  29th. 


What      the     Hon.     "Reggie 
thought   about  it. 


Blake 


M  H.  M.  Holloway  Prison, 
"  July  28th. 

"I  am  going  to  keep  a  diary  while  I 
am  in  prison,  that  is,  if  they  will  let 
me.  I  never  kept  one  before  because  I 
hadn't  the  time  ;  when  I  was  home  on 
leave  there  was  too  much  going  on  to 
bother  about  it,  and  when  I  was  up 
country  I  always  came  back  after  a 
day's  riding  so  tired  out  that  I  was  too 
sleepy  to  write  anything.  And  now 
that  I  have  the  time,  I  won't  have  any- 
thing to  write  about.  I  fancy  that 
more  things  happened  to  me  to-day 
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than  are  likely  to  happen  again  for  the 
next  eight  months,  so  I  will  make  this 
day  take  up  as  much  room  in  the  diary 
as  it  can.  I  am  waiting  this  on  the 
back  of  the  paper  the  Warder  uses  for 
his  official  reports,  wThile  he  is  hunting 
up  cells  to  put  us  in.  We  came  down 
on  him  rather  unexpectedly  and  he  is 
rattled. 

"  Of  course,  I  had  prepared  myself  for 
this  after  a  fashion,  but  now  I  see  that 
somehow7  I  never  really  thought  I  would 
be  in  here,  and  all  my  friends  outside, 
and  everything  going  on  the  same  as 
though  I  wasn't  alive  somewhere.  It's 
like  telling  yourself  that  your  horse 
can't  possibly  pull  off  a  race,  so  that 
you  won't  mind  so  much  if  he  don't, 
but  you  alwrays  feel  just  as  bad  when 
he  comes  in  a  loser.  A  man  can't  fool 
himself  into  thinking  one  way  when  he 
is  hoping  the  other. 

"But  I  am  glad  it  is  over,  and 
settled.  It  was  a  great  bore  not  know- 
ing your  luck  and  having  the  thing 
hanging  over  your  head  every  morning 
when  you  woke  up.  Indeed  it  was 
quite  a  relief  when  the  counsel  got  all 
through  arguing  over  those  proclama- 
tions, and  the  Chief  Justice  summed 
up,  but  I  nearly  wTent  to  sleep  when  I 
found  he  was  going  all  over  it  again  to 
the  jury.  I  didn't  understand  about 
those  proclamations  myself  and  I'll  lay 
a  fiver  the  jury  didn't  either.  The  Col- 
onel said  he  didn't,  I  couldn't  keep 
my  mind  on  what  Russell  was  explain- 
ing about,  and  I  got  to  thinking  how 
much  old  Justice  HawTkins  looked  like 
the  counsel  in  '  Alice  in  Wonderland  ' 
when  they  tried  the  knave  of  spades 
for  stealing  the  tarts.  He  had  just  the 
same  sort  of  a  beak  and  the  same  sort 
of  a  wig,  and  I  wondered  why  he 
had  his  wig  powdered  and  the  others 
didn't.  Pollock's  wig  had  a  hole  in  the 
top  ;  you  could  see  it  when  he  bent  over 
to  take  notes.  He  was  always  taking 
notes.     I   don't  believe  he  understood 
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about  those  proclamations  either,  he 
never  seemed  to  listen  anyway. 

"The  Chief  Justice  certainly  didn't 
love  us  very  much,  that's  sure  ;  and  he 
wasn't  going  to  let  anybody  else  love 
us  either.  I  felt  quite  the  Christian 
Martyr  when  Sir  Edward  was  speaking 
in  defence.  He  made  it  sound  as 
though  we  were  all  a  lot  of  Adelphi 
heroes  and  ought  to  be  promoted  and 
have  medals,  but  when  Lord  Russell 
started  in  to  read  the  Riot  Act  at  us  I 
began  to  believe  that  hanging  was  too 
good  for  me.  I'm  sure  I  never  knew  I 
was  disturbing  the  peace  of  nations  ;  it 
seems  like  such  a  large  order  for  a  sub- 
altern. 

"  But  the  worst  was  when  they  made 
us  stand  up  before  all  those  people  to 
receive  sentence.  I  must  say  I  felt 
shaky  about  the  knees  then,  not  be- 
cause I  was  afraid  of  what  was  coming, 
but  because  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
ever  been  pointed  out  to  people,  and 
made  to  feel  ashamed.  And  having 
those  girls  there,  too,  looking  at  one. 
That  wasn't  just  fair  to  us.  It  made 
me  feel  about  ten  years  old,  and  for 
some  reason  I  remembered  how  the 
Head  Master  used  to  call  me  to  his 
desk.  '  Blake  Senior,'  he  used  to  say, 
'  two  pages  of  Horace  and  keep  in 
bounds  for  a  week.'  And  then  I  heard 
our  names  and  the  months  and  my 
name  and  '  eight  months'  imprison- 
ment,' and  there  was  a  bustle  and  mur- 
mur and  the  tipstaves  cried,  *  Order  in 
the  Court,'  and  the  Judges  stood  up 
and  shook  out  their  big  red  skirts  as 
though  they  were  shaking  off  the  con- 
tamination of  our  presence  and  rustled 
away,  and  I  sat  down  wondering  how 
long  eight  months  was,  and  wishing 
they'd  given  me  as  much  as  they  gave 
the  Doctor. 

"They  put  us  in  a  room  together  then 
and  our  counsel  said  how  sorry  they 
were,  and  shook  hands  and  went  off  to 
dinner  and  left  us.  I  thought  they 
might  have  waited  with  us  and  been  a 
little  late  for  dinner  just  that  once  ;  but 
no  one  waited  except  a  lot  of  costers 
outside  whom  we  did  not  know.  It  was 
eight  o'clock  and  still  quite  light  when 
we  came  out,  and  there  was  a  line  of 
four-wheelers  and  a  hansom  ready  for 
us.     I'd  been  hoping  they  would  take 


us  out  by  the  Strand  entrance,  just  be- 
cause I'd  like  to  have  seen  it  again,  but 
they  marched  us  instead  through  the 
main  quadrangle — a  beastly  gloomy 
courtyard  that  echoed,  and  out,  into 
Carey  Street  —  such  a  dirty  gloomy 
street.  The  costers  and  clerks  set  up 
a  sort  of  a  cheer  when  we  came  out,  and 
one  of  them  cried,  '  God  bless  you,  sir ' 
to  the  doctor,  but  I  was  sorry  they 
cheered.  It  seemed  like  kicking  against 
the  umpire's  decision — and  none  of  us 
were  doing  that.  The  Colonel  and  I  got 
into  a  hansom  together  and  we  trotted 
off  into  Chancery  Lane  and  turned 
into  Holborn.  Most  of  the  shops  were 
closed  and  the  streets  looked  empty, 
but  there  was  a  lighted  clock-face  over 
Mooney's  public-house,  and  the  hands 
stood  at  a  quarter  past  eight.  I  didn't 
know  where  Holloway  was,  and  was 
hoping  they  would  have  to  take  us 
through  some  decent  streets  to  reach 
it ;  but  we  didn't  see  a  part  of  the  city 
that  meant  anything  to  me,  or  that  I 
would  choose  to  travel  through  again. 

"  Neither  of  us  talked,  and  I  imag- 
ined that  the  people  in  the  streets  knew 
we  were  going  to  prison,  and  I  kept 
my  eyes  on  the  enamel  card  on  the 
back  of  the  apron.  I  suppose  I  read, 
*  Two  -  wheeled  hackney  carriage  :  if 
hired  and  discharged  within  the  four- 
mile  limit,  1/,'  at  least  a  hundred  times. 
I  got  more  sensible  after  a  bit,  and 
when  we  had  turned  into  Gray's  Inn 
Road  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  tram  in 
front  of  us  with  '  Holloway  Road  and 
King's  X '  painted  on  the  steps,  and 
the  Colonel  saw  it  about  the  same  time 
I  fancy,  for  we  each  looked  at  the  other, 
and  the  Colonel  raised  his  eyebrows. 
It  showed  us  that  the  cabman  at  least 
knew  where  we  were  going. 

"  '  They  might  have  taken  us  for  a 
turn  through  the  West  End  first,  I 
think,'  the  Colonel  said.  •  I'd  like  to 
have  had  a  look  around,  wouldn't  you  ? 
This  isn't  a  cheerful  neighborhood,  is 
it?' 

"  There  were  a  lot  of  children  playing 
in  St.  Andrew's  Gardens,  and  a  crowd 
of  them  ran  out  just  as  we  passed, 
shrieking  and  laughing  over  nothing, 
•the  way  kiddies  do,  and  that  was  about 
the  only  pleasant  sight  in  the  ride.  I 
had  quite  a  turn  when  we  came  to  the 
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New  Hospital  just  beyond,  for  I  thought 
it  was  Holloway,  and  it  came  over  me 
what  eight  months  in  such  a  place 
meant.  I  believe  if  I  hadn't  pulled 
myself  up  sharp,  I'd  have  jumped  out 
into  the  street  and  run  away.  It  didn't 
last  more  than  a  few  seconds,  but  I 
don't  want  any  more  like  them.  I  was 
afraid,  afraid — there's  no  use  pretend- 
ing it  was  anything  else.  I  was  in  a 
dumb,  silly  funk,  and  I  turned  sick  in- 
side and  shook,  as  I  have  seen  a  horse 
shake  when  he  shies  at  nothing  and 
sweats  and  trembles  down  his  sides. 

"  During  those  few  seconds  it  seemed 
to  be  more  than  I  could  stand,  I  felt  sure 
that  I  couldn't  do  it — that  I'd  go  mad 
if  they  tried  to  force  me.  The  idea 
was  so  terrible — of  not  being  master 
over  your  own  legs  and  arms,  to  have 
your  flesh  and  blood  and  what  brains 
God  gave  you  buried  alive  in  stone- 
walls as  though  they  were  in  a  safe 
with  a  time-lock  on  the  door  set  for 
eight  months  ahead.  There's  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of  in  a  stone-wall  really, 
it's  not  half  so  effective  as  a  Boer's  rifle  ; 
but  it's  the  idea  of  the  thing — of  not 
being  free  to  move  about,  especially  to 
a  chap  that  has  always  lived  in  the  open 
as  I  have,  and  has  had  men  under  him. 
It  was  no  wonder  I  was  in  a  funk  for  a 
minute.  I'll  bet  a  fiver  the  others 
were,  too,  if  they'll  only  own  up  to  it. 
I  don't  mean  for  long,  but  just  when 
the  idea  first  laid  hold  of  them.  Any- 
way it  was  a  good  lesson  to  me,  and  if  I 
catch  myself  thinking  of  it  again  I'll 
whistle  or  talk  to  myself  out  loud  and 
think  of  something  cheerful.  And  I 
don't  mean  to  be  one  of  those  chaps 
who  spends  his  time  in  jail  counting 
the  stones  in  his  cell  or  training  spiders 
or  measuring  how  many  of  his  steps 
make  a  mile,  for  madness  lies  that  way. 
I  mean  to  sit  tight  and  think  of  all 
the  good  times  I've  had,  and  go  over 
them  in  my  mind  very  slowly  so  as  to 
make  them  last  longer  and  remember 
who  was  there  and  what  we  said  and 
the  jokes  and  all  that  ;  I'll  go  over 
house-parties  I  have  been  on  and  the 
times  I've  had  in  the  Kiviera,  and  scout- 
ing parties  Dr.  Jim  led  up  country 
when  we  were  taking  Matabele  Land. 


"They  say  that  if  you're  good  here 
they  give  you  books  to  read  after  a 
month  or  two,  and  then  I  can  read  up 
all  those  instructive  chaps  that  a  fel- 
low never  does  read  until  he's  in  hos- 
pital. 

"  But  that's  crowding  ahead  a  bit  ;  I 
must  keep  to  what  happened  to-day. 
We  struck  York  Road  at  the  back  of 
the  Great  Western  Terminus,  and  I 
half  hoped  we  might  see  some  chap  we 
knew  coming  or  going  away,  I  would 
like  to  have  waved  my  hand  to  him.  It 
would  have  been  fun  to  have  seen  his 
surprise  the  next  morning  when  he 
read  in  the  paper  that  he  had  been  bow- 
ing to  jail-birds,  and  then  I  would  like 
to  have  cheated  the  tipstaves  out  of 
just  one  more  friendly  good -by.  I 
wanted  to  say  good-by  to  somebody, 
but  I  really  couldn't  feel  sorry  to  see 
the  last  of  anyone  of  those  we  passed 
in  the  streets — they  were  such  a  dirty, 
unhappy-looking  lot,  and  the  railroad 
wall  ran  on  forever  apparently,  and  we 
might  have  been  in  a  foreign  country 
for  all  we  knew  of  it.  There  were  just 
sooty  gray  brick  tenements  and  gas- 
works on  one  side,  and  the  railroad 
cutting  on  the  other,  and  semaphores 
and  telegraph  wires  over  head,  and 
smoke  and  grime  everywhere,  it  looked 
exactly  like  the  sort  of  street  that  should 
lead  to  a  prison,  and  it  seemed  a  pity 
to  take  a  smart  hansom  and  a  good 
cob  into  it. 

"  It  was  just  a  bit  different  from  our 
last  ride  together — rather,  when  we 
rode  through  the  night  from  Krugers- 
Dorp  with  hundreds  of  horses'  hoofs 
pounding  on  the  soft  veldt  behind  us, 
and  the  carbines  clanking  against  the 
stirrups  as  they  swung  on  the  sling 
belts.  "We  were  being  hunted  then, 
harassed  on  either  side,  scurrying  for 
our  lives  like  the  Derby  Dog  in  a  race- 
track when  everyone  hoots  him  and  no 
one  man  steps  out  to  help — we  were 
sick  for  sleep,  sick  for  food,  lashed  by 
the  rain  and  we  knew  that  we  were 
beaten  ;  but  we  were  free  still  and  under 
open  skies  with  the  derricks  of  the 
Rand  rising  like  gallows  on  our  left, 
and  Johannesberg  only  fifteen  miles 
away."' 
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A  PRACTICAL 
PREFORMATIONS 


Any  one  of  the  "Three  Misses  Ker- 
shaw" might  have,  at  some  time  in  the 
past,  laid  claims  to  good  looks,  and  al- 
though when  they  had  first  arrived  at 
Mendham  Miss  Eudora's  hair  was  gray, 
yet  it  was  well  remembered  that  she 
had  been  considered  quite  pretty.  The 
pastor  of  the  First  Church  (who  had 


The   pastor  had   paid   her  marked  attention. 

buried  his  wife  only  a  twelvemonth  be- 
fore) had  paid  her  marked  attention. 

Unfortunately    for    the    matrimonial 
prospects  of  the  trio  no  one  could  ever 
have  married  one  of  them  who  was  not 
acceptable  in  every  way 
to  the  others.     Now,  as 
it   is    impossible    for   a 
man    to    make    love    to 
three    women    who   live 
under    the    same    roof 
without  getting  himself 


into  trouble,  no  one  had  ever  actually 
dared  to  propose. 

Miss  Emmerett,  the  eldest,  was  en- 
tirely without  guile,  and  depended 
largely  upon  ejaculatory  prayer ;  her 
mercy  was  seldom  tempered  with  the 
sternness  of  justice,  and  it  was  her  aim 
to  do  good  as  long  as  she  lived.  The 
condition  of  people's  souls  was  her  one 
absorbing  topic,  and  incredulity  had  no 
part  in  her  moral  or  mental  composi- 
tion. A  clever  hypocrite  could  have 
lived  with  her  unmolested,  but  an  or- 
dinarily honest  mortal  could  not  have 
withstood  her  oft-expressed  spiritual 
anxiety  without  a  loss  of  nervous  vital- 
ity. 

Miss  Eudosia,  the  second  sister,  who 
had  been  counted  an  invalid  in  the 
days  of  her  extreme  youth,  still  claimed 
some  privileges  derived  therefrom,  and 
her  energy  as  to  the  matter  of  souls 
was  not  so  apparent  as  was  her  sister's. 
In  fact,  Miss  Eudosia  hated  trouble. 
If  roused,  however,  it  had  been  proven 
that  she  possessed  a  battery  of  sarcasm 
sufficient  to  melt  the  tenderest  earthly 
sentiments.  She  believed,  moreover, 
that  she  had  more  common-sense  than 
most  people,  which  was  the  truth. 

As  for  Miss  Eudora, 
the  youngest,  she  ac- 
cepted the  advices  of 
her  sisters  so  readily 
that  it  might  have  been 
said  she  was  perpetually 
in   a  state    of  uncondi- 
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t  i  o  n  a  1  surrender. 
Miss  Eudora  still 
possessed  dimples, 
and  any  one  of  the 
three  would  tell  you 
that  gray 
hair  ran  in 
their  fam- 
ily. 

It  was  a 
sunny  day  in  the  middle  of 
July  and  "  The  Misses  Ker- 
shaw''had  driven  to  the  village 
for  their  mail.  It  was  never 
very  large,  consisting  usually  of 
one  or  two  letters  from  the  cor- 
responding agents  of  some  mis- 
sionary society,  and  a  few  cop- 
ies of  papers  whose  only  differ- 
ence was  in  their  titles,  and 
whose  contents  might  have 
been  exchanged  without  alter- 
ing their  policy.  Of  course, 
there  was  the  village  journal,  the  Glean- 
er, which  contained  all  the  news  of  the 
outside  world  in  which  they  could  pos- 
sibly feel  the  slightest  interest. 


The  thermometer  at  the  village  drug- 
store on  this  day  had  recorded  ninety- 
four  degrees.  The  grass  on  either  side 
of  the  road  was  gray  with  the  dust  of 
a  rainless  fortnight.  Even  the  cobwebs 
that  stretched  from  stalk  to 
stalk  in  the  cornfields  were 
heavy  with  the  thick,  white 
powder. 

The  Misses  Kershaw  were 
driving  along  in  a  decrepit  bas- 
ket phaeton  ;  there  was  an  odor 
of  alpaca  in  the  air  about  them. 
The  two  elder  were  seated  to- 
gether, and  Miss  Eudora  was 
propped  in  a  little  seat  against 
the  dash-board  with  her  back 
to  the  yellowish-white  nag.  All 
three  of  the  Misses  Kershaw 
wore  green  veils,  and  Miss  Eu- 
dora's  had  been  pulled  up  so 
that  it  formed  a  straight  line 
across  the  tip  of  her  nose  and 
just  hid  her  ears.  She  was  opening  the 
village  paper. 

The  old  horse  had  fallen  into  a  walk. 
As  he  had  become  hardened  to  the  slap- 
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ping  of  the  reins  on  his  back,  he 
plodded  along  thoughtfully,  his  head 
and  tail  swinging  from  side  to  side. 
Miss  Emmerett  jerked  the  reins,   and 

as  she  did  so   a 
strange    sound 
i      issued  from  be- 
i      hind    her    thick 
green  veil. 

"Don't  do 
that,  Emmerett, " 
said  Miss  Eudo- 
sia,  "it  makes  me 
nervous." 

"I  was  only 
trying  to  cluck 
to  him,  my  dear," 
answered  Miss 
Emmerett. 
"That   was    the 


.<?>--. 


way  John  used  to 
make  him  go." 

"You  do  it 
beautifully,"  said 
Miss  Eudosia, 
cuttingly,  "  but  I 
prefer  the  dust." 

Miss  Eudora 
smiled,  and  the 
dimples  showed 
quite  plainly. 

At  this  moment 
they  came  to  a 
slight  decline, 
and  the  phaeton, 
running  up  on 
the  horse's  heels, 
pushed  him  into 
a  stiff-legged  trot. 
He  slowly  forged 
ahead  out  of  the 
dry,  stifling 
cloud  that  en- 
veloped him. 

"I  don't  think 
the  harness  is  on 
right,"  said  Miss 
Emmerett,  as  the 
shafts  suddenly  tossed  up  almost  as 
high  as  the  horse's  ears.  "Mary  said 
she  didn't  know  much  about  harness- 
ing a  horse." 

"I  think  she  has  done  very  well," 
said  Miss  Eudosia  ;  "  I  helped  her  put 
it  on."  There  was  no  sarcasm  this 
time. 

"  We'll   never   get  a  man  like  John 
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again,"  sighed  Miss  Eudora,  spreading 
the  copy  of  the  Gleaner  out  on  her 
knees. 

"  He    was    always    very    repentant," 

said  Miss  Eudosia,  "I  think " 

But  what  she  was  going  to  say  can 
never  be  recorded,  for  she  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  little  shriek  from  the  figure 
on  the  low  settee. 

"Oh,  oh,  robbers!"  Miss  Eudora 
glanced  up  at  her  sisters,  her  mouth 
wore  a  frightened  look. 

Miss  Emmerett  clucked  successfully 
to  the  horse,  this  time  without  opposi- 
tion, and  half  glanced  over  her  shoulder. 
"  Where  ?  "    inquired     Eudosia,    in- 
credulously. 

"  In  the  village — last  night.  Dr. 
Hodgman's  house  was  entered." 

"  I   don't   suppose    they    got    much 

there,"  said  Miss 
Eudosia. 

"Oh,  dear,  and 
Mr.  Berry's  also. 
What  shall  we 
do  ?  " 

"  We  must  get 
a  man,"  said  Miss 
Emmerett,   firm- 

Now  the  Misses 
Kershaw  were 
quite  wealthy. 

The  old  horse 
had  turned 
through  a  gate- 
way to  the  left  of 
the  road.  A  very 
pretty  house  with 
a  Grecian  front 
was  at  the  end  of 
the  short  drive- 
way. Vines 
climbed  up  the 
pillars  and  hon- 
eysuckle swayed 
about  the  window 
frames.  H  a  1  f  - 
concealed  by  a  clump  of 
evergreens  at  the  back 
was  a  diminutive  stable. 
The  former  occupant  of 
the  place,  being  of  a  ro- 
mantic turn  of  mind,  had 
named  the  domicile  "  Ab- 
bey Lodge."  As  there  was 
no   abbey  and   no  lodge 
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As  the  three  watched  him,   he  struck  a  match  on  the  stone  post,   and   lit  his  pipe. — Page  713. 


this  must  be  put  down  to  romanticism 
entirely.  And  not  content  with  thus 
naming  his  dwelling,  the  former  owner 
had  inserted  a  slab  of  marble  bearing 
the  name  of  his  choice  into  one  of  the 
huge  stone  gate-posts. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  Misses  Ker- 
shaw some  inconsiderate  and  facetious 
individual  had  inscribed  a  large  "  T  "  at 
the  beginning,  so  that  it  now  read 
"  Tabbey  Lodge." 

The  Misses  Kershaw  had  either  not 
seen  fit  to  notice  this,  or  it  had  escaj^ed 
their  attention,  for  there  it  stood. 

The  driveway  up  to  the  house  was 
made  of  crushed  blue-stone.  As  it  had 
been  little  used,  the  phaeton  crunched 
its  way  noisily  up  to  the  front  porch, 
thus  signalling  its  own  approach. 

The  figure  of  a  tall  woman  came  out 
of  a  doorway.  She  was  wiping  her 
hands  upon  a  checked  apron,  and  as 
Miss  Emmerett  pulled  up  at  the  step 
she  called  : 

"Hold  his  head,  Mary,  while  we  all 
get  out." 

It  was  a  very  remarkable  thing.  The 
Misses  Kershaw  had  not  even  felt  enough 
sentiment  to  name  the  yellowish-white 
steed.  He  had  always  been  "the 
horse  "  to  them  and  nothing  more. 

Miss  Eudora  had  disappeared  within 
the  house,  but  soon  emerged  carrying  in 
her  hand  some  lumps  of  sugar.  She 
walked  about  the  phaeton  to  where 
Mary  was  holding  the  horse's  head  away 


from  her  —  with  the  bridle  grasped 
firmly  in  both  hands.  Miss  Eudora 
held  one  of  the  lumps  of  sugar  in  her 
outstretched  palm.  The  horse  caught 
one  of  her  fingers  with  his  thick  flop- 
ping lips,  and  Eudora,  with  a  nervous 
scream,  dropped  the  lunip  on  the 
ground. 

"  Oh,  you  beast  !  "  she  said.  "  He 
would  have  bitten  me." 

Foiled  in  his  attenrpt  to  get  at  the 
tempting  morsel  the  horse  stepped  for- 
ward. 

"  Hold  him  !  "  cried  Miss  Eudora. 

Mary  twitched  the  bridle  so  fiercely 
that  the  horse  began  to  back  and  toss 
his  head.  At  last,  however,  he  stopped 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  led  uj)  to  the 
stable.  The  harness  was  removed  in 
somewhat  unusual  sections  and  he  was 
tied  to  the  stall  with  a  bow  knot. 

For  the  last  four  days  the  poor 
beast's  life  had  been  a  puzzle  to  him. 
He  had  missed  his  early  morning  meal 
altogether  and  had  been  watered  at 
most  irregular  intervals  ;  his  coat  also 
showed  the  need  of  a  curry-comb,  and 
he  had  cast  a  shoe  without  it  having 
been  observed. 

k-Oh,  Emmerett,"  cried  Mis-.  Eudora, 
when  she  came  into  the  house,  "we 
must  get  a  man.  You  should  have 
seen  the  way  that  horse  behaved  !  " 

At  this  moment  Mary,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  disentangling  the  horse  from 
his  surroundings  unaided,  appeared  at 
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she  said, 


the  threshold.  Mary  was  strong  and 
muscular.  She  was  young  and  had 
fine  eyes  and  large  features. 

"If  it  please  you,  mum, 
looking  at  the  group  and 
addressing  no  one  in  par- 
ticular, "might  I  get 
away  to-night  ?  My  sis- 
ter's child  is  ill  and  the 
poor  girl  is  most  worked 
out  wid  watchin'." 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said 
Miss  Emmerett,  breath- 
ing a  half -audible  prayer 
for  the  infant's  immedi- 
ate recovery. 

After  supper  had  been 
finished  and  the  gleam- 
ing table-cloth  removed, 
the  three  sisters  sat  out 
on  the  porch  in  the  twi- 
light. The  crickets  were 
chirping  and  a  tree-frog 
raised  his  " clack,  clack,*' 
from  a  neighboring  elm. 
In  the  direction  of  the 
river  a  silvery  vail  of  mist 
was  rising  against  the  hills  ;  a  few  fire- 
flies glinted  over  the  uncut  lawn." 

"  The  grass  is  growing  very  long," 
said  Miss  Eudora. 

""We  must  have  a  man,"  said  Miss 
Emmerett,  as  if  at  last  she  had  de- 
cided.    "We'll  advertise  to-morrow." 

"  Oh,  dear  me,"  said  Eudora,  stopjung 
her  employment  of  stroking  the  black 
cat  underneath  the  chin  and  raising 
both  her  hands,  "  Mary  is  away  and  we 
forgot  about  the  robbers." 

"It's  growing  very  dark,"  said  Miss 
Emmerett. 

"  And  damp  too,  don't  you  think  ?  " 
said  Miss  Eudora.  "Let's  go  into  the 
house." 

They  arose  and  carried  in  the  cush- 
ions. 

"Don't  you  think  we  had  better 
bring  the  chairs 
in  ?  "  said  the  eldest 
sister. 

"  The  lawn-mower 
also? 
Miss  Eudosia 

Whether    she 

meant     it     or     not 

the    sisters   were 

about  to  com  pi}', 
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suggested 


when    the    youngest    gazed    down    the 
walk. 

"  Oh,  oh !  "  she  said,  "  there's  a  man 
standing  by  the  gate." 

Sure  enough.  There 
he  was,  quite  plain  to  be 
seen  in  the  dim  light,  but 
as  the  three  watched  him 
he  struck  a  match  on  the 
stone  post,  lit  his  pipe, 
and  walked  on  down  the 
road. 

"  Let's  be  sure  we  lock 
up  carefully,"  Eudosia 
said,  slamming  the  door. 
There  was  no  light  in  the 
hall,  but  the  eldest  Miss 
Kershaw  appeared  with  a 
candle  and  they  made  the 
rounds  ;  tested  the  lock  of 
every  window  and  paused 
before  the  hat-rack. 

"Let's    take    the    big 
chair  and  put  it  there  at 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs," 
the  eldest  suggested,  "  as 
a  sort  of  blockade." 
"  A  brilliant  idea.     I  shall  wait  here 
for  you,"  said  the  second,  seating  her- 
self on  the  top  stair. 

It  was  a  very  quaint  old  chair,  that 
had  belonged  to  the  Kershaws  for  a 
number  of  years  and  had  a  history. 

Their  only   brother,    who   had   soon 
spent  his  share  of  the  family  inheritance 
— long  before  he  died — had  purchased 
this    chair   in 
England.      It 
was  of  heavy 
oak,    carved 
with   archaic- 
looking  fig- 
ures, and  bore 
the  date,  1690, 
in  the  rough 
scroll  work  at 

the  top.  The  seat  was  low,  and  the  arms 
were  heavy  and  of  a  peculiar  shape.  It 
had  not  been  purchased  for  its  beauty, 
but  for  another  reason  that  had  ap- 
pealed entirely  to  a  peculiar  vein  in  Mr. 
Robert  Kershaw's  nature. 

As  they  lifted  it  across  the  hall  and 

placed  it  at   the  bottom   of  the  stairs 

with  a  thump,  Miss  Emmerett  spoke  up. 

"  I  wonder  if  it's  securely   caught," 

she  said. 
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"  Oh,  it's  been  so 
for  years,"  said  Miss 
Eudosia  from  the  top 
of  the  stairs.  "  It's 
perfectly  safe." 

"  Will  you  ever  for- 
get the  fun  we  had," 
laughed  Miss  Eudora, 
as  if  at  some  recollec- 
tion.    "  Poor   Robert 
delighted  in  it,  didn't 
he.     I    think    I    will 
keep  a  light  in  my  room,"  she  added. 
"  Yes,"  remarked  Miss  Eudosia,  lean- 
ing over  the  banisters,   "  you  sleep  so 
much  better  with  it,  you  know." 

At  half-past  one  o'clock  that  night 
Miss  Eudora  had  not  gone  to  sleep  at 
all.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
there  was  no  use  trying  to  with  the  can- 
dle burning  there  upon  the  table. 

Emmerett,  after  many  prayers,  had 
blown  out  hers  some  time  ago,  and  Eu- 
dosia had  dispensed  with  one  altogether. 
"I  know  I'm  brave  enough  to  do  it," 
said  Miss  Eudora,  half- rising,  and  then 
she  paused,  her  heart  beating  almost 
audibly.  Surely,  yes  surely,  there  was 
some  one  moving  down  below ! 

"  Oh,  why  did  we  let  Mary  leave  ?  She 
can  scream  so 
loudly,"  said  Eu- 
dora, remember- 
ing the  time  that 
the  domestic  had 
thought  she  had 
seen  the  ghost  of 
the  former  owner 
of  the  house. 
''Mercy!  What 
shall  we  do?  What 
shall  we  do  ?  " 

To  reach  her  sis- 
ters' rooms  it  was 
necessary  for  her 
to  go  out  into  the 
hall. 

There,    there   it 


%~& 


was  again  !  Foot- 
steps stealing 
across  the  dining- 
room.  She  even 
detected  the  jin- 
gle of  the  glass  candelabrum  on  the 
sideboard. 

Eudora  was  too  frightened  to  raise 
her   voice.     She   paused  for  a   minute 


and  then,  picking  up  the  light,  opened 
her  door.  The  rays  threw  the  shadow 
of  the  banisters  across  the  opposite 
wall.  If  Miss  Kershaw  had  been- ter- 
rified before,  she  was  now  absolutely 
paralyzed  with  horror,  for  she  had 
plainly  perceived  a  man's  face  looking 
through  the  railings.  As  soon  as  she 
had  seen  it,  however,  it  had  disappeared. 

Under  the  influence  of  fear  and  ex- 
citement women  have  dene  many  un- 
expected and  wondrous  things,  so  his- 
tory has  recorded.  Miss  Eudora  stepped 
boldly  out  to  the  hall  and  held  the  light 
high  above  her  head. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  asked,  quite 
calmly.  Getting  no  response  she  leaned 
out  and  distinctly  saw  a  man  standing 
within  a  few  feet  of  her.  He  began  to 
move  silently  down  the  stairs,  and  as  he 
did  so  the  back  of  his  knees  struck  the 
seat  of  the  great  oak  chair  and  he  sat 
down  suddenly  and  hard. 

Then  the  most  surprising  thing  oc- 
curred. Instantly  there  was  a  snap,  a 
sharp  click,  and  two 
curved  iron  rods  sprang 
from  the  arms  of  the 
chair.  At  the  same 
time  two  other  rods, 
bent  in  semicircular 
form,  flew  out  from  the 
back.  The  first  came 
across  the  man's  legs 
and  the  last  firmly  en- 
closed his  shoulders. 

"Well,  I'll  be 
damned,"  said  the  man, 
aloud. 

Whether  it  was  this 
remark,  or  the  noise  of 
the  clicking,  that  broke  down  Eudora's 
calmness,  cannot  be  told,  but  she 
dropped  the  candle  with  a  shrill  scream 
and  ran  for  Eudosia's  room.  She 
plunged  into  her  sister's  arms  at  the 
door. 

"  Oh,"  she  sobbed,  "there's  a  man — a 
man  in  the  house  !  " 

They  listened.  Nothing  could  be 
heard  and  it  was  pitch  dark. 

Although  there  was  certainly  no  ob- 
ject in  whispering,  under  the  circum- 
stances, Eudosia  whispered  : 

"Are  you  sure,  my  dear?  Hush  ! 
Listen  !  " 

At  this  minute  the  eldest  came  from 
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her  room  also.  "I  heard  something 
moving,  too,"  she  said.  "Perhaps  he 
has  been  frightened  off.     Let's  shout." 

Then,  before  the  others  could  agree, 
she  leaned  out  and  said,  tremulously : 

"Is  anyone  down  there?" 

There  was  no  reply. 

"He's  gone  away,"  she  said. 

"He  can't  get 
away,"  broke  in 
Miss  Eudora.  "Oh, 
dear !  he's  caught 
in  brother  Robert's 
chair." 

"Hush!  "said  the 
second  sister,  "I 
hear  someone,  sure- 
Iy !  " 

"What's  got   hold  of  me? 
deep  voice  from  below. 

This  time  the  sisters  screamed  and 
ran  into  the  bedroom. 

"Open  the  window  and  call  for  help." 

"I  can't.  It's  nailed  down,"  said 
Eudosia. 

"  Then  strike  a  match  or  I  shall  faint," 
said  Eudora,  reaching  along  the  dress- 
ing-case. 

In  her  excitement  her  fingers  caught 
the  edge  of  the  match-box,  and  its  con- 
tents were  thrown  on  the  floor.  "Oh, 
darn  it  !  "  whispered  the  youngest  Miss 


came  a 


Kershaw,  in  her  excitement.      "  I  have 
upset  the  matches." 

At  this  moment  Miss  Eudosia  found 
one  on  the  carpet. 

With  a  trembling  hand  she  lit  the 
candle. 

"Ladies,  oh,  ladies,"  came  a  mascu- 
line voice,  "  I'm  not  going  to  harm  you." 

"  He  says  he  won't 
harm  us,"  whis- 
pered Miss  Eu- 
dora. 

"That's  very 
kind  of  him,"  re- 
plied Miss  Eudosia, 
cuttingly. 

And    now    Miss 

Em  mere tt  plucked 

up  courage.     She  walked  to  the  door. 

"  Man,"  she  said,  "  get  out  the  way 

you  came." 

There  was  no  answer  to  this,  but  a 
smothered  exclamation.  "I  can't  get 
out,"  said  the  voice.  "  Come  down  and 
turn  me  loose." 

"We  must  go  for  someone,"  one  of 
the  sisters  said. 

"We'll  have  to  pass  right  by  him," 
said  Miss  Eudora.  "Hush!  He's 
talking." 

"Now,  ladies,"  came  from  the  dark- 
ness, pleadingly.      "Jes' listen.     You've 
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got  me  for  fair,  and  if  you  let  me  go 
I'll  never  do  so  any  more." 

This  touched  a  chord  in  Miss  Em- 
merett's  heart. 

"He  said  he  wouldn't  harm  us,"  she 
faltered,  picking  up  the  light.  The 
man  had  caught  the  words. 

"No,  I  won't  harm  you,"  he  replied  ; 
"upon  my  word  of  honor.  I  ain't  a  bad 
man.     I  am  jes'  unfortunate." 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,"  said  Miss  Eu- 
dosia,  half  to  herself. 

But  Emmerett  had  gone  out  into  the 
hall.     She  looked  down  the  stairs. 

"He's  not  a  bad-looking  man,"  she 
said,  speaking  as  if  she  were  about  pur- 
chasing something. 

"  Thank  you,  mum,  I  have  got  a 
good  heart,  but  I  have  been  drove  to 
this." 

By  this  time  the  two  others  had  joined 
their  sister. 

"  He  can't  get  away,"  said  the  young- 
est. 

Now,  to  their  surprise,  Miss  Emmer- 
ett walked  down  the  stairs  until  she 
had  approached  quite  close  to  the  cap- 
tive in  the  chair. 

He  was  a  lean,  hungry-looking  man, 
whose  clothes  had  once  been  quite 
respectable.  As  he  observed  the  figure 
coming  toward  him,  the  prisoner  smiled. 

"Well,  do  you  know,"  he  said,  "I 
think  this  is  real  funny." 

"Did  you  come  to  rob  us?  "  inquired 
Miss  Emmerett,  sternly. 

The  man  paused. 

"  Now  let  me  think,"  he  said.  "Yes, 
I  guess  I  did,  but  I  won't  do  it  no  more. 
I  want  to  lead  an  honest  life  and  they 
won't  let  me." 

"Do  you  really  wish  to  lead  an  hon- 
est life  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Emmerett, 
drawing  her  dressing-gown  about  her, 
conscious  for  the  first  time  that  she  had 
on  but  one  slipper. 

"I  do,"  said  the  man,  "but  I  don't 
get  no  show." 

"  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  "  put 
in  Miss  Eudosia,  who  had  hurried  on 
her  clothes  and  had  come  down  the 
stairs. 

"I  come  from  jail  three  weeks  ago," 
said  the  man,  "and  I  'spect  I'll  go  back. 
There's  no  place  else  for  a  man  who 
has  once  been  there.  Nobody  will  do 
anything  to  help  'im." 


"Emmerett,"  said  her  sister,  "go  up 
stairs  and  put  on  some  clothes.     I  will  » 
talk  to  him." 

She  took  the  candle. 

"  WThy  do  you  steal  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  'Cause  I'm  hungry,"  said  the  man, 
sullenly. 

"  How  did  you  get  in  ?  " 

"  Through  the  front  door.  It  wasn't 
locked,"  replied  the  burglar.  "  What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  me?" 

It  was  almost  gray  in  the  morning. 

"  We  don't  know,"  said  Eudosia. 

"Don't  give  me  up,"  pleaded  the 
man.  "  I  have  tried  to  get  work  every - 
Avheres.  I  will  do  anything  if  you  won't 
give  me  up.  No,  it  wasn't  me  who 
robbed  them  other  houses,  and  I  never 
drink." 

Just  then  there  came  an  unexpected 
interruption.  There  was  a  loud  pound- 
ing and  thumping  ;  a  tremendous  noise, 
coming  from  the  direction  of  the  little 
stable. 

"  Oh,  dear,  what  has  happened  now  ?  " 
ejaculated  the  youngest  sister,  starting 
up.     "  What  is  that !  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  It  sounds  like  a  horse  got  down  in 
his  stall,"  said  the  man,  who  was  listen- 
in0-. 

"  Do  you  know  anything  about 
horses  ?  "  inquired  Miss  Eudosia. 

"  Well,  I  should  smile,"  said  the  man  ; 
"  I  was  brought  up  in  a  stable.  Hon- 
est, ladies,  I  haven't  always  been  at  this 
thing  and  if " 

"Let's  let  him  go,"  said  Miss  Em- 
merett, suddenly  returning. 

"  I  haven't  took  a  thing  in  this  house," 
said  the  man,  "  except  some  bread  and 
butter." 

"  We'd  have  given  you  something  to 
eat,"  remarked  Miss  Eudora,  kindly. 

"  Will  you  promise  to  reform  ? " 
asked  Miss  Emmerett. 

"I'll  promise  to  do  my  best,"  re- 
turned the  man. 

The  eldest  Miss  Kershaw  at  this 
stepped  boldly  past  him.  She  reached 
the  back  to  the  chair  and  pulled  down 
a  bolt  like  an  old-fashioned  drop-latch. 
The  string  that  held  it  was  broken.  In- 
stantly the  springs  were  released  and  the 
iron  catches  flew  back  to  their  conceal- 
ment. The  man  stood  up  and  stretched 
himself. 

"  Well,  I'll  swon  !  "  lie  said.   "  I  never 
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see  nothing  like  it.  Where  did  you  get 
it?" 

Perhaps  Miss  Emm  ere tt  would  have 
related  the  history  of  the  chair  had  it 
not  been  that  the  pounding  was  once 
more  renewed  in  the  stable. 

"  That  horse  may  hurt  himself,"  said 
the  man.  "  If  you  will  come  along  with 
me  I  will  show  you  how  to  get  him 
up." 

It  was  a  strange  sight,  the  Misses 
Kershaw  accompanying  the  late  burglar 
to  the  stable.  It  was  quite  light  enough 
to  go  without  a  lantern  now. 

The  sisters  could  not  help  admiring 
the  way  in  which  the  gaunt  man  twisted 
his  fingers  in  the  horse's  tail,  and,  tug- 
ging and  straining,  assisted  the  old  gray 
to  his  feet.      He  slapped   him  on  the 


flanks,  and  the  horse  whinnied  as  if  glad 
to  see  a  masculine  form  again. 

"  There's  a  knack  in  doing  that,"  said 
the  burglar. 

When  the  grocer  drove  up  the  next 
morning  he  heard  the  clatter  of  the 
mowing-machine.  There  was  a  figure 
striding  down  the  lawn,  the  grass  spurt- 
ing over  his  feet. 

The  grocer  stopped  his  horse. 

"Are  you  the  new  hired  man?  "  in- 
quired he. 

"Yep." 

*  Well,  I  bet  you  don't  stay  here  very 
long." 

"  They  will  have  hard  work  to  get 
rid  of  me,"  said  the  man  at  the  mowing- 
machine,  starting  off  with  a  rush,  "I 
think  they're  real  Christians." 
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LITTLE    PHARISEES    IN    FICTION 


By  Agnes  Repplier 


IN  that  accurate  and  in- 
teresting study  of  Puri- 
tanism which  Alice 
Morse  Earle  has  rather 
laboriously  entitled 
"  Customs  and  Fash- 
ions in  Old  New  Eng- 
land," there  is  a  delight- 
ful chapter  devoted  to  the  little  boys  and 
girls  who  lived  their  chastened  lives  un- 
der the  uncompromising  discipline  of 
the  church.  With  many  prayers,  with 
scanty  play,  with  frequent  exhortations, 
and  a  depressing  consciousness  of  their 
own  sinful  natures,  these  children 
walked  sedately  in  the  bleak  atmos- 
phere of  continual  correction.  By  way 
of  pastime,  they  were  taken  to  church, 
to  baptisms,  and  to  funerals,  and  for 
reading  they  had  the  "  Early  Piety 
Series,"  "  Spiritual  Milk  for  Boston 
Babes,"  "  The  Conversion  and  Ex- 
emplary Lives  of  Several  Young  Chil- 
dren," and  a  "  Particular  Account  of 
Some  Extraordinary  Pious  Motions 
and  Devout  Exercises,  observed  of  late 
in  many  Children  in  Siberia  " — a  safe 
and  remote  spot  in  which  to  locate 
something  too  "  extraordinary "  for 
belief.  To  this  list  Cotton  Mather 
added  "  Good  Lessons  for  Children,  in 
Verse,"  by  no  means  a  sprightly  vol- 
ume, and  "  Some  Examples  of  Children 
in  whom  the  Fear  of  God  was  remark- 
ably Budding  before  they  died  ;  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  New  England." 

Small  wonder  that  under  this  depress- 
ing burden  of  books,  little  boys  and 
girls,  too  young  to  know  the  meaning 
of  sin,  were  assailed  with  grievous 
doubts  concerning  their  salvation. 
Small  wonder  that  Betty  Sewall,  an  in- 
nocent child  of  nine,  "  burst  into  an 
amazing  cry  "  after  reading  a  page  or 
two  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  said  "  she 
was  afraid  she  should  goe  to  Hell,  her 
sins  were  not  pardon'd."  It  is  heart- 
rending to  read  Judge  Sewall's  entry 
in  his  diary.  "Betty  can  hardly  read 
her  chapter  for  weeping.  Tells  me  she 
is  afraid  she  is  gone  back  "  (at  nine). 


"  Does  not  taste  that  sweetness  in 
reading  the  Word  which  once  she  did. 
Fears  that  what  was  upon  her  is  worn 
off.  I  said  what  I  could  to  her,  and 
in  the  evening,  pray'd  with  her  alone." 
It  is  scant  comfort  for  us,  recall- 
ing the  misery  of  this  poor  wounded 
child,  and  of  many  others  who  suffered 
with  her,  to  know  that  Phebe  Bartlett 
was  ostentatiously  converted  at  four  ; 
that  Jane  Turell  "asked  many  aston- 
ishing questions  about  divine  myste- 
ries "  before  she  was  five  ;  and  that  an 
infant  son  of  Cotton  Mather's  "  made 
a  most  edifying  end  in  praise  and 
prayer,"  at  the  age  of  two  years  and 
seven  months.  We  cannot  forget  the 
less  happy  children  who,  instead  of  de- 
veloping into  baby  prodigies  or  baby 
prigs,  fretted  out  their  helpless  hearts 
in  nightly  fears  of  Hell. 

Nor  is  there  in  the  whole  of  this 
painful  precocity  one  redeeming  touch 
of  human  childhood,  such  as  that  joy- 
ous setting  forth  of  the  little  St.  Theresa 
and  her  brother  to  convert  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Morocco,  and  be  martyred  for 
their  faith  ;  an  enterprise  as  natural  to 
keenly  imaginative  children  of  the  six- 
teenth century  as  was  the  expedition 
two  hundred  years  later  of  the  six  little 
Blue  Coat  boys,  who,  without  map,  chart, 
or  compass,  without  luggage,  provisions, 
or  money,  started  out  one  bright  spring 
morning  to  find  Philip  Quarll's  Island. 
Sunlight  and  shadow  are  not  farther 
apart  than  the  wholesome  love  of  ad- 
venture which  religion  as  well  as  his- 
tory and  fairylore  can  inspire  in  the 
childish  heart  and  that  morbid  con- 
scientiousness which  impels  the  young 
to  the  bitter  task  of  self-analysis.  The 
most  depressing  thing  about  pious 
fiction  for  little  people  is  that  it  so  sel- 
dom takes  human  nature  into  account. 
I  read  a  Sunday-school  story  not  long 
ago  in  which  a  serious  aunt  severely 
reproves  her  twelve-year-old  niece  for 
saying  she  would  like  to  go  to  India 
and  have  a  Bible  class  of  native  chil- 
dren, by  telling  her  it  is  vain  and  fool- 
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ish  to  talk  in  that  way,  and  that  what 
she  can  do  is  to  be  a  better  child  her- 
self, and  save  up  her  money  for  the 
mission-box.  Now  the  dream  of  going 
to  a  far-off  land  and  doing  good  in  a 
lavish,  semi-miraculous  fashion  is  as 
natural  for  a  pious  and  imaginative 
little  girl  as  is  the  dream  of  fighting 
savages  for  a  less  pious,  but  equally 
imaginative  little  boy.  It  is  well,  no 
doubt,  that  all  generous  impulses  should 
have  some  practical  outlet ;  but  the 
aunt's  dreary  counsel  was  too  sugges- 
tive of  those  ethical  verses,  familiar  to 
my  own  infancy,  which  began  : 

-  A  penny  I  have,"  little  Mary  said, 
As  she  thoughtfully  raised  her  hand  to  her 
head, 

and  described  the  anxious  musings  of 
this  weak  child  as  to  how  the  money 
might  be  most  profitably  employed, 
until  at  length  she  relieved  herself  of 
all  moral  obligation  by  putting  it  into 
the  mission-box.  It  is  not  possible 
for  a  real  little  girl  to  sympathize  with 
such  a  situation.  She  may  give  away 
her  pennies  impulsively,  as  Charles 
Lamb  gave  away  his  plum -cake  —  to 
his  lasting  regret  and  remorse  —  but 
she  does  not  start  out  by  worrying 
over  her  serious  responsibility  as  a 
capitalist. 

The  joyless  literature  provided  for 
the  children  of  Puritanism  in  the  New 
World  was  little  less  lugubrious  than 
that  which  a  century  later,  in  many  a 
well-tended  English  nursery,  made  the 
art  of  reading  a  thoroughly  undesir- 
able accomplishment.  Happy  the  boy 
who  could  escape  into  the  air  and  sun- 
shine with  Robinson  Crusoe.  Happy 
the  girl  who  found  a  constant  friend 
in  Miss  Edgeworth's  little  Rosamond. 
For  always  on  the  book-shelf  sat,  som- 
bre and  implacable,  the  unsmiling 
"Fairchild  Family,"  ready  to  hurl  texts 
at  everybody's  head,  and  to  prove  at 
a  moment's  notice  the  utter  depravity 
of  the  j'outhful  heart.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  such  a  book  should  have 
retained  its  place  for  many  years,  and 
that  thousands  of  little  readers  should 
have  plodded  their  weary  way  through 
its  unwholesome  pages.  For  com- 
bined wretchedness  and  self-righteous- 
ness,   for   grovelling   fear   and   a  total 


lack  of  charity,  the  "  Fairchild  Family  " 
are  without  equals  in  literature,  and, 
I  hope,  in  life.  Lucy  Fairchild,  at 
nine,  comes  to  the  conclusion  "that 
there  are  very  few  real  Christians  in 
the  world,  and  that  a  great  part  of  the 
human  race  will  be  finally  lost  ;  "  and 
modestly  proposes  to  her  brother  and 
sister  that  they  should  recite  some 
verses  "about  mankind  having  bad 
hearts."  This  is  alacritously  done,  the 
other  children  being  more  than  equal 
to  the  emergency  ;  and  each  in  turn 
quotes  a  text  to  prove  that  "  the  nature 
of  man,  after  the  fall  of  Adam,  is  utterly 
and  entirely  sinful."  Lest  this  funda- 
mental truth  should  be  occasionally 
forgotten,  a  prayer  is  composed  for 
Lucy,  which  she  commits  to  memory, 
and  a  portion  of  which  runs  thus  : 

"  My  heart  is  so  exceedingly  wicked, 
so  vile,  so  full  of  sin,  that  even  when  I 
appear  to  be  tolerably  good,  even  then 
I  am  sinning.  When  I  am  praying,  or 
reading  the  Bible,  or  hearing  other 
people  read  the  Bible,  even  then  I  sin. 
When  I  speak,  I  sin  ;  when  I  am  silent, 
I  sin." 

In  fact,  an  anxious  alertness,  a  con- 
tinual apprehension  of  ill-doing  is  the 
keynote  of  this  extraordinary  book ; 
and  that  its  author,  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
considered  the  innocence  of  childhood 
and  even  of  infancy  an  insufficient  bar- 
rier to  evil  is  proven  by  an  anecdote 
which  she  tells  of  herself  in  her  me- 
moirs. When  she  was  in  her  fourth 
year,  a  gentleman,  a  guest  of  her  father's, 
"  who  shall  be  nameless,"  took  her  on 
his  knee,  and  said  something  to  her 
which  she  could  not  understand,  but 
which  she  felt  at  once  was  not  fit  for 
female  ears,  "  especially  not  for  the 
female  ears  of  extreme  youth."  Indig- 
nant at  this  outrage  to  propriety,  she 
exclaimed,  "  You  are  a  naughty  man  !  " 
whereupon  he  became  embarrassed, 
and  put  her  down  upon  the  floor.  That 
a  baby  of  three  should  be  so  keen  to 
comprehend,  or  rather  not  to  compre- 
hend, but  to  suspect  an  indecorum, 
seems  well-nigh  incredible,  and  I  con- 
fess that  ever  since  reading  this  inci- 
dent I  have  been  assailed  with  a  hope- 
less, an  undying  curiosity  to  know  what 
it  was  the  "  nameless  "  gentleman  said. 

The    painful   precocity    of    children 
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aneut  matters  profane  and  spiritual 
is  insisted  upon  so  perseveringly  by 
writers  of  Sunday  -  school  literature 
that  Mrs.  Sherwood's  infancy  appears 
to  have  been  the  recognized  model  for 
them  all.  In  one  of  these  stories,  which 
claims  to  be  the  veracious  history  of  a 
very  young  child,  compared  with  whom, 
however,  the  "  fairy  babes  of  tombs  and 
graves "  are  soberly  natural  and  real- 
istic, I  found  I  was  expected  to  believe 
that  an  infant  a  year  old  loved  to  hear 
her  father  read  the  Bible,  and  would 
lie  in  her  cot  with  clasped  hands  listen- 
ing to  the  precious  words.  Though 
she  could  say  but  little  —  at  twelve 
months — yet  when  she  saw  her  parents 
sitting  down  to  breakfast  without  either 
prayers  or  reading,  she  would  put  out 
her  hands,  and  cry  "  No !  no!"  and 
look  wistfully  at  the  Bible  on  the  shelf. 
When  two  years  old  "she  was  never 
weary  at  church,"  nor  at  Sunday-school, 
where  she  sat  gazing  rapturously  in 
her  teacher's  face.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  anyone  familiar  with  such  tales  to 
be  assured  that  as  soon  as  she  could 
speak  plainly  she  went  about  correct- 
ing, not  only  all  the  children  in  the 
neighborhood,  but  all  the  adults  as 
well.  A  friend  of  her  father's  was  in 
the  habit  of  petting  and  caressing  her, 
though  Heaven  knows  how  he  had  the 
temerity,  and  she  showed  him  every 
mark  of  affection  until  she  heard  of 
some  serious  wrong -doing  —  drunken- 
ness, I  think — on  his  part.  The  next 
time  he  came  to  the  house  she  refused 
sadly  to  sit  on  his  knee,  "but  told  him 
earnestly  her  feelings  about  all  that  he 
had  done."  Finally  she  fell  ill,  and 
after  taking  bitter  medicines  with  de- 
light, and  using  her  last  breath  to  re- 
proach her  father  for  "  not  coming  up 
to  prayers,"  she  died  at  the  age  of  four 
and  a  half  years,  to  the  unexpressed,  be- 
cause inexpressible,  relief  of  everybody. 
The  standard  of  infant  death-beds  has 
reached  a  difficult  point  of  perfection 
since  Cotton  Mather's  baby  set  the  ex- 
ample by  making  its  "  edifying  end  in 
praise  and  prayer  "  before  it  was  three 
years  old. 

The  enormous  circulation  of  Sunday- 
school  books,  both  in  England  and 
America,  has  resulted  in  a  constant  ex- 
change   of   commodities.       For    many 


years  we  have  given  as  freely  as  we  have 
received  ;  and  if  British  reviewers  from 
the  first  were  disposed  to  look  askance 
upon  our  contributions,  British  nurser- 
ies absorbed  them  unhesitatingly,  and 
British  children  read  them,  if  not  with 
interest,  at  least  with  meekness  and 
docility.  When  the  "  Fairchild  Fam- 
ily" and  the  "Lady  of  the  Manor" 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  our  hospitable 
shores,  we  sent  back,  returning  evil  for 
evil,  the  "Youth's  Book  of  Natural  The- 
ology," in  which  small  boys  and  girls 
argue  their  way,  with  some  kind  pre- 
ceptor's help,  from  the  existence  of  a 
chicken  to  the  existence  of  God,  thus 
learning  at  a  tender  age  the  first  lessons 
of  religious  doubt.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  "  Leila  "  books  and  "  Mary  and 
Florence  "  found  their  way  to  legions  of 
young  Americans,  "  The  Wide,  WTide 
World,"  "  Queechy,"  and  "Melbourne 
House  " — with  its  intolerable  little  prig 
of  a  heroine — were,  if  possible,  more 
immoderately  read  in  England  than  at 
home.  And  in  this  case,  the  serious 
wrong-doing  lies  at  our  doors.  If  the 
"  Leila  "  books  be  rather  too  full  of  ser- 
mons and  pious  conversations,  long 
conversations  of  an  uncompromisingly 
didactic  order,  they  are  nevertheless 
interesting  and  wholesome,  brimming 
with  adventures,  and  humanized  by  a 
very  agreeable  sense  of  fun.  Moreover, 
these  English  children,  although  in- 
credibly good,  have  the  grace  to  be  un- 
conscious of  their  goodness.  Even  Seli- 
na,  who,  like  young  Wackford  Squeers, 
is  "next  door  but  one  to  a  cherubim," 
is  apparently  unaware  of  the  fact.  Lei- 
la does  not  instruct  her  father.  She 
receives  counsel  quite  humbly  from  his 
lips,  though  she  is  full  eight  years  old 
when  the  first  volume  opens.  Matil- 
da has  never  any  occasion  to  remon- 
strate gently  with  her  mother  ;  and  lit- 
tle Alfred  fails,  in  the  whole  course  of 
his  infant  life,  to  once  awaken  in  his 
parents'  friends  an  acute  sense  of  their 
own  unworthiness. 

This  conservative  attitude  is  due,  per- 
haps, to  the  rigid  prejudices  of  the  Old 
World.  In  our  freer  air,  children,  re- 
leased from  thraldom  develop  swiftly 
into  guides  and  teachers.  We  first 
introduced  into  the  literature  of  the 
Sunday  -  school    the    offensively   pious 
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little  Christian  who  makes  her  father 
and  mother,  her  uncles  and  aunts,  even 
her  venerable  grandparents,  the  sub- 
jects of  her  spiritual  ministrations.  We 
first  taught  her  to  confront,  Bible  in 
hand,  the  harmless  adults  who  had 
given  her  birth,  and  to  annihilate  their 
feeble  arguments  with  denunciatory 
texts.  We  first  surrounded  her  with 
the  persecutions  of  the  worldly  minded, 
that  her  virtues  might  shine  more  glar- 
ingly in  the  gloom,  and  disquisitions 
on  duty  be  never  out  of  place.  Daisy, 
in  "  Melbourne  House,"  is  an  example 
of  a  perniciously  good  child  who  has 
the  conversion  of  her  family  on  her 
hands,  and  is  well  aware  of  the  dignity 
of  her  position.  Her  trials  and  tri- 
umphs, her  tears  and  prayers,  her  suf- 
ferings and  rewards  fill  two  portly  vol- 
umes, and  have  doubtless  inspired  many 
a  young  reader  to  set  immediately  about 
the  correction  of  her  parents'  faults. 
The  same  lesson  is  taught  with  even 
greater  emphasis  by  a  more  recent 
writer,  whose  works,  I  am  told,  are  so 
exceedingly  popular  that  she  is  not 
permitted  to  lay  down  her  pen.  Hun- 
dreds of  letters  reach  her  every  year, 
begging  for  a  new  "Elsie"  book;  and 
the  amiability  with  which  she  responds 
to  the  demand  has  resulted  in  a  fair- 
sized  library — twice  as  many  volumes 
probably  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  ever  read 
in  the  whole  course  of  his  childish  life. 
Now  if,  as  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
informs  us,  "  there  has  been  no  charac- 
ter in  American  juvenile  fiction  who 
has  attained  more  wide-spread  interest 
and  affection  than  Elsie  Din sm ore," 
then  children  have  altered  strangely 
since  I  was  young,  and  "  skipping  the 
moral "  was  a  recognized  habit  of  the 
nursery.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
skip  the  moral  of  the  "  Elsie  "  books, 
because  the  residuum  would  be  noth- 
ingness. Lucy  Fairchild  and  Daisy 
Randolph  are  hardened  reprobates 
compared  with  Elsie  Dinsmore.  It  is 
time  we  are  told  when  the  first  book 
opens  that  she  is  "  not  yet  perfect ; " 
but  when  we  find  her  taking  her  well- 
worn  Bible  out  of  her  desk — she  is 
eight  years  old — and  consoling  herself 
with  texts  for  the  injustice  of  grown- 
up people,  we  begin  to  doubt  the  as- 
sertion.    When  we    hear  her  sav  to  a 


visitor  old  enough  to  be  her  father : 
"  Surely  you  know  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  little  sin.  Don't  you 
remember  about  the  man  who  picked 
up  sticks  on  the  Sabbath  day  ?  "  the  last 
lingering  hope  as  to  her  possible  falli- 
bility dies  in  our  dejected  bosoms.  We 
are  not  surprised  after  this  to  hear  that 
she  is  unwilling  to  wear  a  new  frock  on 
Sunday,  lest  she  should  be  tempted  to 
think  of  it  in  church  ;  and  we  are  fully 
prepared  for  the  assurance  that  she 
knows  her  father  "  is  not  a  Christian," 
and  that  she  "  listens  with  pain  "  to  his 
unprincipled  conjecture  that  if  a  man 
leads  an  honest,  upright,  moral  life,  is 
regular  in  his  attendance  at  church,  and 
observes  all  the  laws,  he  probably  goes 
to  heaven.  This  sanguine  statement  is 
as  reprehensible  to  Elsie  as  it  would 
have  been  to  the  Fairchild  family  ;  and 
when  Mr.  Dinsmore — a  harmless,  but 
very  foolish  and  consequential  person 
— is  taken  ill,  his  little  daughter  pours 
out  her  heart  "in  agonizing  supplica- 
tion that  her  dear,  dear  papa  might  be 
spared,  at  least  until  he  icas  jit  to  go  to 
Heaven.'" 

A  few  old-fashioned  people  will  con- 
sider this  mental  attitude  an  unwhole- 
some one  for  a  child,  and  will  perhaps 
be  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  better  for  a 
little  girl  to  do  something  moderately 
naughty  herself  than  to  judge  her  par- 
ents so  severely.  But  Elsie  is  a  young 
Rhadamanthus,  from  whose  verdicts 
there  is  no  appeal.  She  sees  with  dis- 
may her  father  amusing  himself  with  a 
novel  on  Sunday,  and  begs  at  once  that 
she  may  recite  to  him  some  verses. 
Forgetful  of  her  principles,  he  asks 
her,  when  convalescing  from  his  te- 
dious illness,  to  read  aloud  to  him  for 
an  hour.  Alas  !  "  The  book  her  father 
bade  her  read  was  simply  a  fictitious 
moral  tale,  without  a  particle  of  relig- 
ious truth  in  it,  and,  Elsie's  conscience 
told  her,  entirely  unfit  for  the  Sab- 
bath." In  vain  Mr.  Dinsmore  reminds 
her  that  he  is  somewhat  older  than  she 
is,  and  assures  her  he  would  not  ask 
her  to  do  anything  he  thought  was 
wrong.  "'But,  Papa,'  she  replied  tim- 
idly,"— she  is  now  nine — "'you  know 
the  Bible  says,  "  They  measuring  them- 
selves by  themselves,  and  comparing 
themselves  among  themselves,  are  not 
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wise."  '  "  This  text  failing  to  convince 
Mr.  Dinsmore,  he  endeavors,  through 
wearisome  chapter  after  chapter,  to 
break  Elsie's  heroic  resolution,  until, 
as  a  final  resource,  she  becomes  ill  in 
her  turn,  makes  her  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, and  is  only  induced  to  remain 
upon  a  sinful  earth  when  her  father, 
contrite  and  humbled.,  implores  her  for- 
giveness, and  promises  amendment.  It 
never  seems  to  occur  to  the  author  of 
these  remarkable  stories  that  a  child's 
most  precious  privilege  is  to  be  ex- 
empt from  serious  moral  responsibili- 
ty ;  that  a  supreme  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  parents  is 
his  best  safeguard,  and  that  to  shake 
this  innocent  belief,  this  natural  and 
holy  creed  of  infancy,  is  to  destroy 
childhood  itself,  and  to  substitute  the 
precocious  melancholy  of  a  prig. 

For  nothing  can  be  more  dreary  than 
the  recital  of  Elsie's  sorrows  and  per- 
secutions. Every  page  is  drenched  with 
tears.  She  goes  about  with  "tear- 
swollen  eyes,"  she  rushes  to  her  room 
"shaken  with  sobs,"  her  grief  is  "deep 
and  despairing,"  she  "cries  and  sobs 
dreadfully,"  she  "  stifles  her  sobs  " — but 
this  is  rare — she  is  "blinded  with 
welling  tears."  In  her  more  buoyant 
moments,  a  tear  merely  "  trickles  down 
her  cheek,"  and  on  comparatively  cheer- 
ful nights  she  is  content  to  shed  "  a 
few  quiet  tears  upon  her  pillow."  On 
more  serious  occasions,  "alow  cry  of 
utter  despair  broke  from  her  lips,"  and 
when  spoken  to  harshly  by  her  father, 
"with  a  low  cry  of  anguish,  she  fell  for- 
ward in  a  deep  swoon."  And  yet  I  am 
asked  to  believe  that  this  dismal,  tear- 
soaked,  sobbing,  hysterical  little  girl 
has  been  adopted  by  healthy  children 
as  one  of  the  favorite  heroines  of 
"American  juvenile  fiction." 

In  all  these  books,  the  lesson  of  self- 
esteem  and  self-confidence  is  taught  on 
every  page.  Childish  faults  and  childish 
virtues  are  over-emphasized  until  they 
appear  the  only  important  things  on 
earth.  Captain  Raymond,  a  son-in-law 
of  the  grown-up  Elsie,  hearing  that  his 
daughter  Lulu  has  had  trouble  with  her 
music  -  teacher,  decides  immediately 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  leave  the  navy, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  training  and 
discipline  of  his  young  family,  a  notion 


which,  if  generally  accepted,  would 
soon  leave  our  country  without  de- 
fenders. On  one  occasion,  Lulu,  who 
is  an  unlucky  girl,  kicks — under  sore 
provocation — what  she  thinks  is  the 
dog,  but  what  turns  out,  awkwardly 
enough,  to  be  the  baby.  The  incident 
is  considered  sufficiently  tragic  to  fill 
most  of  the  volume,  and  this  is  the 
way  it  is  discussed  by  the  other  chil- 
dren— children  who  belong  to  an  order 
of  beings  as  extinct,  I  believe  and 
hope,  as  the  dodo : 

" '  If  Lu  had  only  controlled  her 
temper  yesterday,'  said  Max,  'what  a 
happy  family  we  would  be.' 

"  '  Yes,'  sighed  Grace.  '  Papa  is  pun- 
ishing her  very  hard  and  very  long  ;  but 
of  course  he  knows  best,  and  he  loves 
her.' 

"'Yes,  I  am  sure  he  does,'  assented 
Max.  '  So  he  won't  give  her  any  more 
punishment  than  he  thinks  she  needs. 
It  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  her,  and  all 
the  rest  of  us,  too,  if  this  hard  lesson 
teaches  her  never  to  get  into  a  passion 
again.'" 

Better  surely  to  kick  a  wilderness  of 
babies  than  to  wallow  in  self-righteous- 
ness like  this ! 

One  more  serious  charge  must  be 
brought  against  these  popular  Sunday- 
school  stories.  They  are  controver- 
sial, and,  like  most  controversial  tales, 
they  exhibit  an  abundance  of  igno- 
rance and  a  lack  of  charity  that  are 
equally  hurtful  to  a  child.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  see  women  handle  theology  as 
if  it  were  knitting,  and  one  no  longer 
wonders  at  Ruskin's  passionate  protest 
against-  such  temerity.  "  Strange  and 
miserably  strange,"  he  cries,  "  that 
while  they  are  modest  enough  to  doubt 
their  powers  and  pause  at  the  threshold 
of  sciences,  where  every  step  is  demon- 
strable and  sure,  they  will  plunge  head- 
long and  without  one  thought  of  in- 
competency into  that  science  at  which 
the  greatest  men  have  trembled,  and  in 
which  the  wisest  have  erred."  But  then 
Ruskin,  as  we  all  know,  was  equally 
impatient  of  "  converted  children  who 
teach  their  parents,  and  converted  con- 
victs who  teach  honest  men,"  and  these 
two  classes  form  valuable  ingredients 
in  Sunday-school  literature.  The  theo- 
logical  arguments    of  the  Elsie  books 
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would  be  infinitely  diverting  if  they 
were  not  so  infinitely  acrimonious.  One 
of  them,  however,  is  such  a  master- 
piece of  feminine  pleading  that  its  ab- 
surdity must  win  forgiveness  for  its 
unkindness.  A  young  girl,  having  en- 
tered the  church  of  Rome,  is  told  with 
confidence  that  her  hierarchy  is  spoken 
of  in  the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Reve- 
lations as  "Babylon  the  Great,  the 
mother  of  harlots  and  abominations  of 
the  earth."  "  But  how  do  you  know," 
she  asks,  not  unnaturally,  "that  my 
church  is  meant  by  these  lines  ?  " 

"  Because,"  is  the  triumphant  and 
unassailable  reply,  "  she  and  she  alone 
answers  to  the  description." 

This  I  consider  the  finest  piece  of 
reasoning  that  even  Sunday-school 
books  have  ever  yielded  me.  It  is  sim- 
ply perfect ;  but  there  are  other  pas- 
sages equally  objectionable  and  a  little 
less  amusing.  In  one  of  the  stories, 
Captain  Raymond  undertakes  to  con- 
vert a  Scotch  female  Mormon,  which 
he  does  with  astonishing  facility,  a  sin- 
gle conversation  being  sufficient  to 
bring  her  to  a  proper  frame  of  mind. 
His  most  powerful  argument  is  that 
Mormonism  must  be  a  false  religion  be- 
cause it  so  closely  resembles  Popery, 
which,  he  tolerantly  adds,  "  has  been 
well  called  Satan's  masterpiece."  The 
Scotch  woman  who,  unlike  most  of  her 
race,  is  extremely  vague  in  her  ideas, 
hazards  the  assertion  that  Popery  "  for- 
bids men  to  marry,"  while  Mormonism 
commands  it. 

"'The  difference  in  regard  to  that,' 
said  Captain  Raymond,  '  is  not  so  great 
as  may  appear  at  first  sight.  Both 
pander  to  men's  lusts  ;  both  train  chil- 
dren to  forsake  their  parents ;  both 
teach  lying  and  murder,  when  by  such 
crimes  they  are  expected  to  advance 
the  cause  of  their  Church. '  " 


Alas  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 
Under  the  sun ! 


I  would  the  pious  women  who  so 
wantonly  and  wickedly  assail  the  creeds 
in  which  their  fellow -creatures  find 
help  and  hope  would  learn  at  least  to 
express  themselves  —  especially  when 
their  words  are  intended  for  little  chil- 


dren to  read — with  some  approach  to 
decency  and  propriety. 

"Gin  I  thocht  Papistry  a  fause  thing, 
which  I  do,"  says  the  sturdy,  gentle  Et- 
trick  Shepherd,  "I  wadna  scruple  to 
say  sae,  in  sic  terms  as  were  consist- 
ent wi'  gude  manners,  and  wi'  charity 
and  humility  of  heart.  But  I  wad  ca' 
nae  man  a  leear."  A  simple  lesson 
in  Christianity  and  forbearance  which 
might  be  advantageously  studied  to- 
day. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  literature 
of  the  Sunday-school,  since  it  represents 
an  important  element  in  modern  book- 
making,  should  be  uniformly  and  con- 
sistently bad.  There  is  no  reason  why 
all  the  children  who  figure  in  its  pages 
should  be  such  impossible  little  prigs  ; 
or  why  all  parents  should  be  either  in- 
credibly foolish  and  worldly  minded, 
or  so  inflexibly  serious  that  they  nev- 
er open  their  lips  without  preaching. 
There  is  no  reason  why  people,  because 
they  are  virtuous  or  repentant,  should 
converse  in  stilted  and  unnatural  lan- 
guage. A  contrite  burglar  in  one  of 
these  edifying  stories  confesses,  poeti- 
cally, "  My  sins  are  more  numerous 
than  the  hairs  of  my  head  or  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore  " — which  was  probably 
true,  but  not  precisely  the  way  in  which 
the  Bill  Sykeses  of  real  life  are  wont  to 
acknowledge  the  fact.  In  another  tale, 
an  English  one  this  time,  a  little  girl 
named  Helen  rashly  asks  her  father 
for  some  trifling  information.  He  gives 
it  with  the  usual  grandiloquence,  and 
then  adds,  by  way  of  commendation  : 
"Many  children  are  so  foolish  as  to  be 
ashamed  to  let  those  they  converse  with 
discover  that  they  do  not  comprehend 
everything  that  is  said  to  them,  by 
which  means  they  often  imbibe  errone- 
ous ideas,  and  perhaps  remain  in  igno- 
rance on  many  essential  subjects,  when 
by  questioning  their  friends  they  might 
easily  have  obtained  correct  and  useful 
knowledge."  If  Helen  ever  ventured 
on  another  query  after  that,  she  de- 
served her  fate. 

Above  all,  there  is  no  reason  why 
books  intended  for  the  pleasure  as 
well  as  for  the  profit  of  young  chil- 
dren should  be  so  melancholy  and  dis- 
mal in  their  character.  Nothing  is  more 
unwholesome    than    dejection,  nothing 
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more  pernicious  for  any  of  us  than  to  perience  of  a  missionary  in  one  of  our 
fix  our  consideration  steadfastly  upon  large  cities,  and  was  divided  into  nine 
the  seamy  side  of  life.     Crippled  lads,  separate  stories.     These  were  their  ti- 
consumptive  mothers,  angelic  little  girls  ties,  copied  verbatim  on  the  spot : 
with  spinal  complaint,  infidel  fathers,  The  Infidel, 
lingering  death-beds,  famished  families,  The  Dying  Banker, 
innocent    convicts,   persecuted    school-  The  Drunkard's  Death, 
boys,    and   friendless    children   wrong-  The  Miser's  Death, 
fully  accused  of  theft  have  held  their  The  Hospital, 
own    mournfully  for    many   years.     It  The  Wanderer's  Death, 
is  time   we    admitted,   even  into  relig-  The  Dying  Shirt-Maker, 
ious  fiction,  some  of  the  conscious  joys  The  Broken  Heart, 
of  a  not  altogether  miserable  world.     I  The  Destitute  Poor, 
had  recently  in  my  service  a  pretty  lit-  What  wonder  that  my  little  maid  was 
tie    housemaid    barely  nineteen  years  sad  and  solemn  when  she  recreated  her- 
old,  neat,  capable,  and  good-tempered,  self   with    such    chronicles    as    these? 
but  so  perpetually   downcast  that  she  What  wonder  that,  like  the  Scotchman's 
threw  a  cloud  over  our   unreasonably  famous  dog,  "life  was  full  o'   sairious- 
cheerful  household.    I  grew  melancholy  ness  "  for  her,  when  religion  and  litera- 
watching  her  at  work.     One  day,  going  ture,  the  two  things  which  should  make 
into  the  kitchen,  I  saw  lying  open  on  up  the  sum  of  our  happiness,  had  Con- 
ner  chair    a   book    she  had   just  been  spired,  under  the  guise  of  Sunday-school 
reading.     It  purported  to  be    the  ex-  fiction,  to  destroy  her  gayety  of  heart  ? 


THERE    IS   SUCH   LOVE 

By  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson 

There  is  such  love,  my  soul  knows  well, 

Hot  as  revenge  in  a  heart  of  hell  ; 

Colder  than  justice's  frozen  brain — 

Sacred  as  honor  and  real  as  pain. 

Whose  days  are  deep-toned  bells  that  chime 

Up  to  the  stars  of  a  night  sublime, 

That  is  the  love  I  know  shall  be, 

Quick  with  the  throb  of  a  shoreless  sea ! 

There  is  such  love — by  man's    own   hope — 
Desire   measures  our  nature's   scope, 
Since  that  we  want  is  our  true  whole, 
A  shadow  cast  by  our  naked  soul. 
There  is  such  love — 'tis  passion's  flame— 
'Tis  heaven  to  heart,   strong  wine  to  brain — 
So  kill  me  hunger,  burn  me  thirst, 
Royal  the  birth-right  you  prove  me  first ! 
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E  expect  to  know 
of  the  loves  of  a 
Cleopatra  or  a 
Catharine  ;  but 
that  a  simple 
tale  of  English 
middle  life 
should  come 
down  to  us,  in  a 
_  formal  court  rec- 
ord, from  the  year  1220,  so  embalmed 
in  quaint  and  homely  phrase  as  to  have 
an  interest  like  theirs,  and  more  his- 
torical, is  surely  a  tribute  to  the  peace 
and  permanence  of  our  Norman-Saxon 
state.  What  other  realm  of  history  has 
so  preserved  its  records  that  the  very 
tissue  of  its  daily  life  may  be  unrav- 


elled, after  eight  hundred  years,  from  a 
minor  county-roll  ?  For  the  old  mem- 
brane-rolls of  Henry  the  Second,  where 
we  find  our  story,  now  first  printed  by 
the  Selden  Society,  are  but  the  record 
of  the  King's  wandering  about  the  conn- 
ties,  "carrying  his  bench  with  him,"  to 
hear  and  judge  petty  neighbors'  quar- 
rels. And  Maud  of  Berneville  is  human 
in  this  old  story ;  her  romance  is  as  fresh 
as  the  scent  of  the  hawthorn  of  St.  Al- 
bans Hedg-e  Farm  on  that  May  morning 
by  Hertford  town  in  1220  ;  herself  as  un- 
certain for  any  man  to  judge  as  any 
woman  of  to-day  :  while  John  of  Mar- 
ston — Poor  John  !  Was  it  Maud's  fault 
or  his  ? 


Her  case  was  tried  promptly,  in  the  before  Ascension-day  in  that  same  year  ; 

summer  of  the  year,  Trinity  Term,  1220,  a  May  morning,  as  we  said.     Now  there 

when  Henry  Third  was  King,  and  a  era-  was  in   those  days  and  parts  a  mighty 

sade  lay  in  the  Holy  Land.     But  the  af-  nobleman,  Saher,  Earl  of  Winchester, 

fair  took  place  die  Martis,  tin-  Tuesday  no  less,  and  he  had  gone  upon  a  crusade, 
Vol.  XX.-> 
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the  Fifth,  led  by  Andrew,  King  of  Hun- 
gary ;  yet  lie  had  an  eye  upon  things  at 
home ;  for  Saher,  Gomes  Wiltonice, 
makes  complaint,  even  from  the  Holy 
Land,  to  the  King  in  his  court  (and  note 
that  this  was  but  five  years  after  Magna 
Charta),  of  John  of  Marston's  behavior. 
Through  his  bailiff,  one  William  of 
Knapwell,  the  Earl  brings  suit,  and  tells 
us  how,  as  his  men,  to  wit  a  certain 
Stephen  and  a  certain  Philip,  were  lead- 
ing quandam  domicellam,  a  certain 
young  lady  by  the  name  of  Maud,  no- 
mine Jlatillidem,  who  was  his  ward — 
"  and  of  said  Maud  he  was  seised  the 
day  he  took  his  way  to  the  land  of 
Jerusalem,  as  of  her  whose  land  he  had 
by  reason  of  the  land  her  father  God- 
frey held  of  him  " — came  John  of  Mars- 
ton,  with  William  his  brother,  and  oth- 
ers, by  the  Hedge  Farm,  hard  by  St.  Al- 
bans, in  the  King's  highway  [this  Hedge 
Farm  lies  still  on  the  map  of  England 
to-day]  "  and  against  his  peace  and  in 
felony  assaulted  them,  and  with  force 
and  arms  took  from  them  the  aforesaid 


damosel " — Ah,  Maud,  did  they  take  you 
or  did  you  go  ? 

This  were  perhaps  a  trine  ;  but  worse 
remains  behind.  "  Wickedly  and  in 
felony  they  robbed  said  William  Knap- 
well of  his  own  cattle,  to  wit,  one  cape 
of  bluet"  (blue  cloth),  "one  counter- 
pane, two  linen  sheets,  and  a  scapulary  " 
— William  of  Knapwell,  what  curious 
cattle  thou  hadst  with  Maud  ! — "  price 
half  a  mark  and  more  ;  and  this  he  shall 
prove  by  his  body."  That  is,  he  offers 
to  fight  to  prove  it  ;  a  method  of  trial 
much  in  vogue  in  those  days,  as  being 
more  intelligible  than  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  and  more  satisfactory  to  the  by- 
standers. 

So  endeth  William  Knapwell's  ingenu- 
ous tale  ;  and  little  yet  of  Maud  herself. 
But  now  for  John  ;  John  of  Marston — 
good  name — and  an  honest  Englishman, 
one  suspects,  at  any  time  before  this 
Norman  girl,  let  alone  the  South- of  - 
England  summer  and  the  roses  of  As- 
cension-tide !  John  steps  forward  and 
defends. 


/t^xfc^B?  " 


"  He  defends  " — denies — "  the  King's 
peace  and  the  felony,  et  totumillud,  and 
all  that  ;  sed  verum  vult  dicere,  but  he 
wishes  to  tell  the  truth."  Honest  John  ! 
"And  he  also  saith  that  Godfrey  of 
Berneville  had  two  daughters,  the  elder 
one  Alice,  and  the  younger,  Maud." 

Get  up,  my  man,  and  saddle  quick,  to  Saher's 
castle  ride, 

And  there  of  Godfrey's  daughters  ask  which 
one  he  makes  a  bride  ; 

And  if  he  says,  the  elder,  then  ride  back  with- 
out a  word  ; 

But  if  he  says,  the  fair-haired  one,  bring  thou 
me  back  my  sword. 


John  could  quote  no  Heine  in  those 
days  ;  but  he  spoke  almost  as  simply. 
"Godfrey  held  of  the  Earl  ;  and  the 
Earl  granted  the  wardship  of  Maud  and 
Alice  to  one  John  of  Littlebury,  whose 
wife  was  aunt  to  the  Abbot  of  St.  Al- 
bans " — John,  the  jury's  with  thee,  now 
that  the  monks  are  in  thy  case — "that 
he  might  marry  his  son  and  heir  to 
Alice,  and  his  younger  son  Saher  to 
Maud.  And  so  he  had  placed  Maud 
in  the  nunnery  of  Sop  well." 


The  monks  were  in  it,  indeed ;  and  let 
us  now  digress  to  say  a  word  or  two  of 
who  and  what  manner  of  monks  these 
were.  For  this  Abbot  of  St.  Albans  was 
William  of  Trumpington,  kinsman  to 
the  very  bailiff  who  complains.  And 
here  we  find  another  old  Latin  record,  of 


quite  independent  source,  to  piece  out 
poor  Maud's  story  ;  nothing  less  than 
the  veritable  and  veracious  Latin  records 
of  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans  itself,  writ- 
ten and  illuminated  for  no  profane  eye, 
no  nineteenth-century  layman,  unduly 
lettered,  but  to  be  read  by  monks,  for 
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And  to  him   "adhaesit"  a  certain  beata  Christina.— Page  729. 


monks,  of  monks 
alone.  And  it 
seems  that  this 
William  of  Trump  - 
in g ton  was  one 
who  scandalized 
even  the  monks  of 
the  year  of  grace 
1220"  "  by  his  sec- 
ular behavior." 

A  hundred 
years  before,  in 
1120,  as  these  same 
records  tell  us,  the 
abbey  was  indeed 
a  holy  place  and  a 
safe  refuge  from 
the  world.  Good 
Abbot  Geoffrey  of 
that  time  had  con- 
structed but  one 
bed  in  the  whole 
abbey  for  a  lady 
guest,  "honestissi- 
mum,"  most  hon- 
est, and  called  the 
Queen's  bed,  "  be- 
cause beyond  the 
Queen  it  was  al- 
lowed no  woman 
to  rest  within  the 
abbey  ;  "  but  in 
1140  there  had 
come  two  sisters, 
holy  women  in- 
deed,  "  who  had 
made  themselves 
a  most  poor  man- 
sion out  of  boughs 
of  trees,  near  the 
wood  that  is  called 
Eywoode,  but  of 
irre  prehensible 
chastity/'  *  so  that 
the  then  Abbot 
Geoffrey,  "  seeing 
them  macerate 
their  bodies  and 
eat  but  bread  and 
water,  had  built 
for  them  at  last  a 
cell,  which  became 
the  nunnery  of 
Sop  we  11,  where 
thirty  virgins,  only 

*  Gesta  Abbatum,  vol.  i., 
p.  79. 
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thirty,  might  find  always  refuge  "  and 
eke  a  cemetery  for  their  sainted  bones  ; 
and  had  decreed  that  in  that  ceme- 
tery, as  in  Sopwell  nunnery,  no  one 
should  be  buried  "neque  vir,  neque 
femina,  neque  clericuSj  neque  laicus, 
prceter  virgines  tantum."  But  then, 
shortly  after,  there  came  one  Roger  the 
Hermit,  "  worthy  to  be  compared  to  the 
ancient  fathers  for  saintliness  ; "  and  to 
him  "  adhcesit  "  (there  stuck)  "  a  certain 
beata  Christina,  a  maiden  from  Hunt- 
yngdon,  who  had  left  ample  possessions 
and  the  hall  of  a  rich  father  for  sanctity  ; 
only  Roger  the  Hermit  never  had  con- 
sented to  look  upon  her  face,  though 
she  had  been  recluse  with  him  now  for 
passing  four  years.  And  she  kept  her- 
self in  a  hut  there  in  the  forest  that  was 
a  lean-to  attached  to  his  cell,  so  covered 
with  branches  that  none  outside  could 
see  within,  sitting  on  a  hard,  cold  stone 
winter  and  summer,  .  .  .  nor  could 
she  go  out  by  daylight  for  any  cause, 
lest  she  should  show  herself  to  him " 
(Roger  the  Hermit). 

So  the  old  monk's  chronicle  tells  us, 
at  greater  length  and  more  detail  than 
I  may  dare  to  quote  ;  but  you  will  find 
it  all  in  the  Gesta  Abbatum.  And  only 
a  few  days  before  he  died  Roger  re- 
lented, and  saw  Christina,  and  recom- 
mended her  as  his  successor  in  sanctity 
to  the  Abbot  Geoffrey ;  "  who  would 
hear  nought  of  her  at  first,  until  she  ap- 
peared to  him  in  a  dream,  and  thereaf- 


ter she  became  of  great  credit  with  him." 
But  now  see  the  evil  of  any  acquaint- 
anceship with  women,  even  the  two  first 
nuns  of  Sopwell  or  such  a  saint  as  was 
Christina  the  Blessed  !  For  it  was  this 
nunnery  of  Sopwell  where  our  Maud 
was  immured,  and  the  men  of  this  'Will- 
iam of  Trumpington  Abbot  that  took 
her  thither ;  and  by  this  time  already, 
scarce  a  century  since  that  holy  Abbot 
Geoffrey,  the  woman-hater,  at  the  period 
of  this  our  tale,  the  monkish  chronicler 
speaks  thus  of  him  : 

"Hie  Gulielmus  cito  post  creationem 
sua m,  this  William  a  short  time  after  his 
election  Abbot,  claustralium  collatera- 
lem  spemans  societatem,  spurning  his 
associates  in  the  cloisters,  sceeularibus 
scecidarit^r  vivens,  adhcesit,  comedendo 
et  multiplidter  conversando,  with  secu- 
lar people  secularly  living  consorted, 
banqueting,  and  multiplicitously  con- 
versing, quod  non  crediderunt  ejus  electo- 
res,  which  wouldn't  have  thought  those 
who  had  voted  for  him  ;  qui  eum  spe- 
rabant  perfects  cognovisse,  they  hadn't 
thought  he  was  that  kind  of  monk."* 

Such  were  they  with  whom  was  deal- 
ing our  poor  John  of  Marston,  Will- 
iam then  the  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and 
the  thirty  nuns  of  Sopwell  "  by  the 
fountain  that  flowed  near  by."  Does 
one  wonder  at  his  discomfiture  ?  Sim- 
ple John  !  But  we  have  interrupted 
him  too  long.  His  plea  goes  on  ;  let 
us  hear  the  quality  of  his  Latin. 


Sturdily  went  on  John  of  Marston 
to  tell  the  King  and  his  justices 
(Geoffrey  Fitz  Peter  and  Hubert  Wal- 
ter, perhaps,  who  seem  much  to  have 
bored  the  King,  for  we  have  it  on  his 
own  royal  authority,  in  a  quaint  foot- 
note to  this  same  court-roll,  how  glad 
his  majestv  was  ''when  Geoffrev  Fitz 
Peter  followed  Hubert  Walter  to  hell  ") 
how  said  John  of  Littlebury  had  mar- 
ried the  aforesaid  Alice,  and  </>'  ea  habuit 
jam  iiij  pueros,  had  already  four  sons 
by  her  !  Also  how  said  Saher  chose  to 
be  promoted  in  the  church  rather  than 
many  a  wife  ;  whereupon  his  elder 
brother,   wishing   to   retain   the  whole 


inheritance,  placed  Maud,  the  younger 
sister,  with  the  nuns  in  the  Abbey — in 
the  nunnery  of  Sopwell,  we  mean — "in- 
tending to  make  her  a  nun  of  that 
house."  So  far  speaketh  John  of  Mar- 
ston of  himself  and  of  other  men,  his 
enemies ;  and  now  first  he  comes  to 
tell  of  Maud.  And  she  would  appear 
to  have  been  the  contemporary  New 
Woman,  the  woman  of  a  type  we  now 
call  Old.  For  (as  John  goes  on  to  tell 
us)  "  when  Maud  perceived  that  this  was 
to  her  disherison,  maridavit  ipsa  prce- 
dictum  Johannem  de  Merstona  id  ad 
earn    veniret,    she   wrote    to    the    said 

•Gesta  Abbatum,  vol.  i.,  pp.  2.50-254. 
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John  of  Marston  that  he  should  come 
to  her  ;  and  when  he  had  come  to  her  in 
the  nunnery,  she  showed  him  how  the 
said  John  of  Littlebury  and  his  friends 
would  make  a  nun  of  her  "  (why,  John 
Marston,  don't  spoil  the  whole  ro- 
mance— we  know  you  loved  her  all 
along  ?),  "  et  in  tantum  locuta  fuit  cum 
eo  et  it  a  adamavit  eum,  and  so  much 
talked  to  him  and  so  made  love  to 
him  "  (John,  this  was  not  gallant  of  you 
— but  the  AD-amamt  is  delicious) 
"  that  he  married  her  in  said  abbey," 
then  and  there. 

After  this  "  Littlebury  came  thither, 
and  when  he  heard  that  Maud  was 
thus  espoused,  he,  with  the  men  of  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  came  and  took 
her  off  toward  that  abbey.  And  as 
they  were  conducting  her,  he,  John  of 
Marston,  met  them,  and  when  she  saw 
him  she  cried  aloud "  (poor  Maud  !) 
"  and  said  to  him  that  his  enemies  were 
carrying  her  off  by  force  that  they 
might  slay  her  or  make  a  nun  of  her  " 
— Maud  seemed  of  opinion  that  it  mat- 
tered little  which.  "  And  he  saw  that 
numbers  were  against  him  " — oh,  John 
— "and  answered  that  he  would  not  fight 
for  her."  Ah,  John  of  Marston,  let  us 
hope  it  was  the  pleader  made  you  say 
this  :  we  know  you  better,  John  ! 

"  When  she  heard  this,  of  her  own 
free  will  she  slipt  from  her  horse  and 
went  after  him,  John  Marston,  her  hus- 
band"— brave  Maud! — "and  this  was 
the  way  he  recovered  his  wife.  And 
afterward  came  said  John  of  Littlebury, 
with  other  of  the  Abbot's  men  "  (re- 
member, he  had  married  the  Abbot's 
aunt,  this  Littlebury),  "  to  the  nunnery 
at  Sopwell,  and  took  there  one  counter- 
pane and  two  sheets  " — now  why  drag 
in  the  counterpane  and  sheets? — "and 
carried  them  off  toward  St.  Albans. 
And  one  Geoffrey  Hopeshot,  a  man  of 
Maud's,  met  them  ;  and  the}-  asked  him 


whose  man  he  was  ;  and  he  answered 
that  he  was  the  man  of  Maud  "  (good 
for  Hopeshot),  "  and  that  he  had  to  go 
to  Sopwell  nunnery  for  a  counterpane 
and  two  sheets  ;  whereupon  John  of 
Littlebury  said  that  these  bedclothes 
were  his,  and  he,  Hopeshot,  was  a 
thief  ;  and  they  captured  him,  and  did 
bind  the  bedclothes  upon  him  and  lead 
him  off  toward  St.  Albans  " — a  pretty 
story  for  Geoffrey  Hopeshot,  and  excel- 
lently told.  And  so  John  Marston,  with 
his  one  witness,  having  defended  him- 
self as  best  he  can  against  monkish 
wiles  for  Norman  maids,  sits  down. 

What  impression  he  left  upon  the 
King  and  on  his  hopeful  Justices  we 
know  not.  But  we  feel  sure  they  were 
convinced  (as  are  we)  that  the  gray 
mare  Avas  the  better  horse.  For  Nor- 
man Maud  was  blonde,  with  trouble- 
some gray  eyes — of  that  we'll  take  our 
oath — let  any  modern  Marston  dare  say 
nay  (and  likely  they  be  many  :  her  sister 
had  already  "  jam  iiij  "  sons) !  Though 
Maud  is  dead,  and  we  have  not  her  por- 
trait (she  died  a  matter  of  some  seven 
hundred  years  ago),  such,  we  feel  sure 
she  was  ;  and  fair  to  look  upon  ;  ugly 
maids  don't  get  into  black  letter — and 
John  went  so  readily  to  her  in  the  nun- 
nery. By  the  way,  John,  John,  if  this 
was  all  how  came  it  that  she  knew  so 
well  for  whom  to  send  ?  You  do  your- 
self injustice,  honest  John. 

However,  so  he  concludes,  and  prof- 
fers battle,  saying  that  they  make  this 
appeal  out  of  hate  and  spite.  Only  in 
his  favor  he  would  claim  that  "they 
fight  but  by  hired  champion,  one 
Stephen  to  wit,"  who  the  day  before  had 
fought  a  judicial  combat  at  Huntyng- 
don,  and  is  the  Earl's  "  stipendiaries  " — 
a  term  applied  to  men  and  women  oc- 
cupying a  relation  which  then  carried 
with  it  some  opprobrium  —  while  he 
fights  off  his  own  fist. 
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/Maud  says  nothing. 


And  when  he   had  come 


ry,  she  showed  him  how  the  said  John  of  Littlebury  and  his  friends  would  make 
a  nun  of  her. —Page   730. 
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What  now  replies  William  Knapwell, 
bailiff  to  the  great  Earl  ?  He  denies 
that  the  Earl  of  Winchester  ever 
granted  Maud  in  wardship  and  to 
marry  by  John  of  Littlebury,  her 
brother-in-law ;  but  says  that  he  re- 
tained her  in  his  own  guardianship,  and 
was  still  seised  of  her  in  the  day  in 
which  he  started  for  the  Holy  Land 
[something  too  much,  we  think,  of  the 
Holy  Land  ;  he  should  have  stayed  by 
Maud,  while  she  was  seventeen]  and  he 
then  caused  his  bailiffs  to  commit  her 
to  the  nunnery  of  Sopwell ;  "  and  there 
she  stayed  by  the  said  Earl's  appoint- 
ment " — until  she  made  her  own  ap- 
pointment with  John  o'  Marston — 
"until  she  was  stolen  thence  by  the 
defendant  in  the  manner  aforesaid. 
And  he  craves  that  it  be  allowed  in  his 
favor  that  John   of  Marston  confesses 


that  he  has  married  her.  And  he  de- 
nies that  she  was  ever  espoused  to 
John  before  he  carried  her  off  by  force." 
Heavens !  what  would  the  man  have  ? 
long  engagements  in  those  crusad- 
ing days  were  not  in  favor — "  et  ilia 
adamavit  eum."  What  says  the  poet? 
"  Cum  puellce  adament,  nuptialce  jam 
debent"  or  something  of  that  sort.  At 
this  point  the  King  lost  his  patience  ; 
and  Knapwell  denying  further  but  the 
hired  champion  and  the  matter  of  the 
bedclothes,  must  fain  sit  down.  Wit- 
nesses were  few,  as  the  nature  of  the 
case  required. 

Only  Philip,  "  on  being  asked  whether 
it  be  as  William  the  Steward  hath 
counted  on  his  behalf,  saith  that  so  it 
is.  And  Stephen  saith  the  same.  And 
William  further  saith  that  Maud  de 
Berneville,  now  Maud  de   Merstona  " — 


And  when  she  saw  him  she  cried  aloud. — Page  730. 
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ay.  there's  the  rub — "was  truly  iu  the 
custody  of  his  lord  the  Earl  on  that- 
day  he  started  for  the  Crusade " 

"  D — u  the  Crusade,"  quoth  here,  as 
we  may  fancy,  Henry,  King-  of  England 
and  of  France,  "John  of  Marston" 
(and  this  is  in  the  text),  "by  what  war- 
rant married  you  Maud '?  " 

"  By  Maud's  free  will,"  saith  John — 
our  honest  Saxon  John — at  last  our 
John! 


And  how  did  it  end  ;  that  love-tale 
of  1220  ?  Alas,  the  record  sayeth  not. 
"We  could  wish  John  had  brought  Maud 
into  court :  we  hare  a  conviction  she 
would  have  cleared  things  up.  But  it 
was  a  wise  common  rule  that  a  wife 
could  not  testify  against  her  husband  ; 
they  were  not  emancipated  in  those 
days.  This  is  all  we  may  learn  from 
the  crabbed  Latin  : 

"Because  John  of  Littlebury  the 
elder  is  not  present,  it  is  considered 
that  he  be  summoned  to  be  here  on  the 
octave  of  St.  John  Baptist,  to  declare 
what  right  he  claims  in  the  wardship  of 
Maud " — John  of  Littlebury,  in  our 
opinion,  was  a  fox — "  and  if  she  was  in 


his  custody,  how  she  went  out  of  his 
custody  ;  "  but  John  of  Littlebury,  as 
it  seems,  lay  low.  "  And  for  that  John 
of  Marston  confesses  that  he  married 
Maud  without  warrant,  let  him  find 
pledges  that  he  will  stand  to  right, 
namely.  Richard  of  Marston  and  Regin- 
ald Taillebois.  The  bailiff  of  St.  Albans 
craves  cognizance  of  the  case."' 

And  that  is  all  we  know.  "What  hap- 
pened "on  the  octave  of  St.  John  Bap- 
tist ?  "  Was  the  Earl  come  home  then 
from  Jerusalem  ?  And  what  had  then 
become  of  gray-eyed  Maud  ?  "We  know 
not.  "We  can  but  conjecture.  The 
entry  of  the  preceding  case  is  grimly 
suggestive:  "  Et  Johannes  non  potuit 
hoc  dedicere,  et  ideo  suspendatur — and 
John  could  not  deny  this.  Therefore 
let  him  be  hanged." 

But  we  bespeak  a  better  hope  for 
Saxon  John  and  Norman  Maud.  Other- 
wise, what  becomes  of  all  the  modern 
Marstons  ?  It  was  a  good  strain,  the 
Marstons  ;  such  j)eople  make  posterity. 
But  in  any  event — sie  haben  gelebt  und 
geliebet — they  have  lived  and  loved.  "We 
read  coldly,  in  envy.  For  what  human- 
ity they  had  in  those  old  days — and 
what  fun  it  was  to  live  ! 


STEVENSON'S   BIRTHDAY 


By  Katberine  Miller 

"  How  I  should  like  a  birthday  !  "  said  the  child, 
"  I  have  so  few,  and  they  so  far  apart."' 

She  spoke  to  Stevenson — the  Master  smiled — 
••  Mine  is  to-day,  I  would  with  all  my  heart 

That  it  were  yours  ;  too  many  years  have  I  ! 

Too  swift  they  come,  and  all  too  swiftly  fly." 

So  by  a  formal  deed  he  there  conveyed, 
All  right  and  title  in  his  natal  day. 
To  have  and  hold,  to  sell  or  give  away. 

Then  signed,  and  gave  it  to  the  little  maid. 

Joyful  yet  fearing  to  believe  too  much, 

She  took  the  deed,  but  scarcely  dared  unfold 

Ah,  liberal  Genius !  at  whose  potent  touch 
All  common  things  shine  with  transmuted 

A  day  of  Stevenson's  will  prove  to  be 

Not  part  of  Time,  but  Immortality. 


gold ! 


[November  13.] 
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I  always  believed  the  fairy  tales, 

For  with  every  year  I  grew 
I  found  that  more  and  more  of  them 

Were  the  truest  kind  of  true. 

And  of  all  the  tales  I  knew  and  loved 

In  the  days  when  I  was  small, 
You  have  chosen,  to  prove  its  truth  to  me, 

The  prettiest  one  of  all. 

The  tale  of  the  maid  whose  lips  dropped  pearls, 

And  roses  and  all  things  sweet, 
Because  she  was  simply  civil  and  kind 

To  a  fairy  she  chanced  to  meet. 

Why  shouldn't  it  happen  to  girls — and  boys — 

In  the  days  when  fairies  flew — 
Since  a  few  poor  latter-day  words  of  mine 

Have  been  turned  into  flowers  by  you  ? 


*  These  verses  were  an  acknowledgment  of  some  flowers, 
sent  to  Mr.  Bunner  in  gratitude  for  a  reading  he  had  given 
in  aid  of  a  charity. 
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FLOWER   O'   THE   WORLD 


By  Nathaniel  Stephenson 


Flower  o'  the  clove, 
All  the  Latin  I  construe  is  Amo,  I  love 
— Robert  Browning. 

WESTON  opened  the  morning 
paper  with  a  quick,  decisive 
motion  that  was  characteristic. 
He  was  a  young  man,  who  did  things 
rapidly,  and  the  intervals  between  his 
impulses  and  his  actions  were  hardly 
to  be  perceived.  His  eye  had  leaped  to 
the  "  River  News  "  almost  before  the 
paper  was  fairly  open.  His  attention 
skimmed  like  a  swallow  on  the  wing  the 
following  : 

"  The  Ohio  is  stationary,  but  the 
flood  has  not  begun  to  abate,  and  there 
is  no  likelihood  that  it  will  do  so  for 
at  least  twenty-four  hours.  All  the 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio  above  Cincin- 
nati are  swollen  by  heavy  rains,  and 
as  far  east  as  Marietta  they  are  still 
rising.  Below  this  city  the  tributaries 
are  not  rising,  but  all  of  them  are  high 
and  they  contribute  their  volume  to 
impede  the  flow  of  water  through  the 
channel.  The  flood,  however,  is  run- 
ning out  as  rapidly  as  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  worst  is  undoubtedly 
over.  The  steamers  are  all  making 
their  usual  connections.  The  West 
Virginia  packet  Eureka,  yesterday, 
when  passing  under  the  upper  bridge, 
with  her  smoke-stacks  lowered,  had  just 
six  inches  clear  overhead,  and  if  the 
river  had  continued  rising  last  night, 
would  have  had  to  land  to-day  above 
the  bridges." 

Weston  tossed  the  paper  aside,  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  began  whistling, 
gayly,  "  If  a  body  meet  a  body  coming 
through  the  rye  !  "  He  had  clasped  his 
hands  behind  his  head  and  was  letting 
his  gaze  drift  at  will  in  the  blue  depth 
of  air  outside  his  office-windows.  He 
was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  the  Custom- 
house, where  he  held  a  fine  position, 
and  this  morning  he  had  come  to  his 
work  unusually  early.  His  great,  high 
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room  on  the  south  front  of  the  Gov- 
ernment building  was  a  cheerful  soli- 
tude, which  Weston  peopled  with  his 
fancies. 

They  were  all  of  one  sort.  The  face 
of  a  girl  and  the  manner  of  her  arrival 
in  Cincinnati  possessed  his  thoughts. 
She  was  coming  that  night  on  the 
Eureka,  and  Weston  would  meet  her 
at  the  wharf.  For  that  reason  he  was 
filled  with  an  elation,  because  the  liver 
was  no  longer  rising,  and  the  Eu- 
reka could  still  slip  under  the  bridges, 
even  if  there  were  but  a  few  inches  to 
spare.  A  landing  above  the  bridges, 
among  the  nasty  little  streets  at  the 
east  end  of  the  city,  would  have  been 
detestable. 

The  warm  spring  sunshine  struck  in 
through  the  tall  south  windows  and 
fell  brightly  upon  Weston's  desk.  The 
air  without  was  clearer  than  any  bell ; 
the  sky  as  blue  as  whatever  thing  on 
earth  is  bluest ;  from  somewhere  over- 
head drifted  down  to  him  the  merry 
twitter  of  sparrows  ;  the  cheerful  noises 
of  the  street  rose  up  to  him  from  far 
below  in  a  rollicking  hum.  The  mood 
of  the  whole  world  was  gay.  But  it 
was  all  as  dust  and  ashes  compared 
with  the  joy  that  was  in  Weston's 
heart. 

For  he  and  that  girl  on  the  Eureka 
were  old-time  sweethearts.  As  soon  as 
she  returned  to  Cincinnati  he  intended 
to  ask  her  to  marry  him,  and  his  heart 
told  him  jubilantly  that  she  would  an- 
swer, "Yes." 


II 


Flower  o'  the  broom. 

Take  away  Love  and  this  life  is  a  tomb. 

The  hours  of  work  went  by  for 
Weston  as  if  they  were  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind.  The  sun  swung  westward 
through  the  great  blue  of  the  sky,  and 
the  noises  of  the  streets  were  never  more 
alluringly  cheerful.     But  toward  night 
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a  cloud  descended  on  the  city.  It 
sprang  out  of  a  sad  and  fearful  story 
that  was  published  by  the  afternoon 
papers.  Weston  heard  of  it  first  when 
the  little  piping  voices  of  newsboys 
floated  up  to  him,  in  a  thin,  high  spray 
of  sound  like  the  top  of  a  jet  of  water  : 

"Here  y'  are  !  All  about  the  terrible 
accident !  Two  people  killed !  Cincin- 
nati Post,  one  cent  !  Two  people  killed, 
only  one  cent  !  " 

"Another  sensation  !  "  said  Weston, 
carelessly,  to  himself,  and  went  on  with 
his  work.  A  few  moments  later  he  was 
humming  again,  as  he  closed  his  desk, 
the  air  with  which  the  day  had  opened : 

If  a  body  meet  a  body  coming  through  the  rye, 
If  a  body  kiss  a  body  need  a  body  cry  ? 

He  worked  longer  than  did  most  of 
the  men  in  the  Custom-house,  and  at 
this  moment  the  room  was  almost 
empty.  The  only  occupant  except 
himself  was  a  Mrs.  Moore,  typewriter, 
a  severe,  sour  woman,  with  nothing 
feminine  remairing  in  her  nature  ex- 
cept its  sharpness.  She  had  put  aside 
her  work  while  she  looked  over  the 
Post.  Now  she  glanced  up  and  sniffed 
the  air  as  she  said  : 

"You  seem  to  be  in  a  good  humor, 
Mr.  Weston  !  " 

"I  am,"  he  replied.  "Why  not? 
It's  the  prettiest  day  for  a  month." 

Mrs.  Moore  sniffed  the  air  again  and 
her  pinched  features  became  even 
sharper  than  before.  She  had  a  grudge 
against  happiness  in  whatever  form  it 
might  appear.  Ordinarily  she  irritated 
Weston  beyond  endurance,  but  to-day 
his  mood  was  a  golden  one,  and  he  was 
ready  to  bear  with  anything.  He  con- 
tinued cheerfully,  and  asked  her  what 
there  was  in  the  paper. 

Her  lip  curled  as  she  replied.  She 
informed  him  that  not  every  one  had 
been  able  to  find  as  much  satisfaction  in 
the  day  as  he  had.  A  poor  man  at  Cuin- 
minsville,  a  busy  place  four  miles  out 
of  town,  had  been  waiting  for  his  wife 
at  a  railway  station.  The  woman  was 
approaching  him  across  the  tracks 
when  she  lost  her  head,  and  her  foot 
slipped  right  in  front  of  a  moving 
freight-train.  People  called  to  her  to 
run  ;  but  she  was  dazed  completely  and 


stood  looking  helplessly  about  her. 
Then  her  husband  gave  a  cry,  sprang 
across  the  tracks,  and  threw  his  arms 
about  her  one  instant  before  the  freight 
struck  them  both,  killing  them  in- 
stantly. That  was  the  terrible  sensa- 
tion of  the  newsboy. 

Mrs.  Moore  had  told  the  story  as 
curtly  as  possibly.  Now  she  filled  it 
out  with  a  sneering  comment  of  her 
own. 

"  He  was  a  fool  to  do  it,"  she  said, 
"a  man  die  for  a  woman — indeed  !  He 
might  as  well  die  for  a  cat  or  a  pigeon. 
Women  don't  count  in  this  world.  Now 
if  it  had  been  the  woman  for  the  man, 
it  would  have  been  something  differ- 
ent." 

"Perhaps  he  loved  her,"  said  Wes- 
ton, softly. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Moore;  "but  I 
tell  you  what,  Mr.  Weston,  a  woman  in 
herself  gets  mighty  little  reverence. 
Men  approve  of  their  wives  as  their 
own  understudies,  and  that's  about  all. 
When  a  man  dies,  the  merciful  thing  to 
do  for  his  widow  is  to  burn  her  on  a 
funeral  pyre,  the  way  the  Hindoos  do, 
or  used  to  do.  I  never  sympathize 
with  a  dead  woman.  She  is  where  she 
ought  to  be.  When  a  man  loves  her 
enough  to  die  for  her — well,  she'd  better 
die  herself,  in  a  hurry,  before  she  finds 
out  that  he  has  changed  his  mind." 

But  Weston  did  not  get  angry  at  this 
diatribe  against  his  sex.  On  another 
day  he  might  have  been  moved  to  scorn, 
though  Mrs.  Moore  was  a  widow  whose 
husband  had  left  her  a  little  fortune 
which  his  lawyers  had  appropriated. 
To-day,  however,  Weston's  mood  was 
too  deep  for  scorn.  The  pitiful  story 
of  the  dead  lovers  saddened  and  stilled 
him  ;  it  did  not,  as  yet,  depress  him. 
It  was  a  dark  shadow,  but  there  was  the 
sunshine  at  its  back,  for  the  dead  man 
had  loved  his  wife  and  for  that  love  he 
had  died.  Even  the  sour  egoist,  the 
poor  shrew,  who  had  told  the  story,  did 
not  offend  him.  Her  vindictive  sneers 
awakened  no  antagonism  in  the  large 
serenity  of  mind  that  was,  for  the  mo- 
ment, his  own.  It  was  as  if  a  needle 
had  been  dropped  into  a  jar  of  honey 
and  had  lost  itself  uncertainly  toward 
the  bottom.  Weston  found  it  possible 
to  return  Mrs.  Moore  a  soft  answer,  and 
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the  sour  woman's  face  relaxed  a  little 
as  she  replied  : 

"  Well,  I  don't  feel  sorry  for  dead 
women,  that's  all  there  is  about  it.  A 
woman  had  better  be  dead  than  a  widow, 
any  day  in  the  world.  I  guess  I  know. 
When  my  husband  was  alive  to  protect 
me  it  was  one  thing,  and  now  that  he 
isn't  it's  a  mighty  different  thing.  I'm 
sometimes  ashamed  I'm  living." 

The  sharp,  hardened  features  of  that 
oldish  woman  relaxed  a  little,  and 
Weston  guessed  for  the  first  time  that 
she  had  once  been  pretty.  He  made  an- 
other soft  answer,  seeking  to  allay  her 
wrath,  and  then  said  that  he  had  to  be 
going.  The  presence  of  the  loveless, 
hopeless  soul,  dwelling  bitterly  on  the 
past  ere  yet  that  love  was  dead,  op- 
pressed him,  once  he  had  caught  that 
hint  of  a  former  joy,  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
ghost.  There  was  a  sudden  stifling  in 
his  heart  with  a  realization  of  what  life 
became  for  them  that  ceased  to  love. 

Weston  left  the  office,  and,  when  he 
reached  the  pavement,  stood  a  moment 
irresolute.  Mrs.  Moore's  bad  humor 
had  affected  him  after  all.  Into  the 
honey  of  his  imagination  her  venomous 
needle  had  carried  a  particle  of  corro- 
sion. There  was  a  nervousness  in  his 
mood  that  had  not  been  there  in  the 
morning.  It  was  with  a  frown  impend- 
ing above  his  brows  that  he  turned,  at 
last,  with  a  jerk  of  his  head,  and  walked 
down  Main  Street  toward  the  river. 
Accidents  did  happen,  sometimes ;  a 
river  was  a  brutal  thing  when  it  was 
in  flood,  and  at  least  he  would  take 
a  look  at  it.  Why  he  cared  to  do  so, 
since  no  amount  of  looking  would 
make  things  safer  for  that  girl  on  the 
Eureka,  he  could  not  see ;  but,  never- 
theless, look  he  must.  The  river  was 
his  enemy  and  he  would  face  it.  The 
talk  with  the  sour  old  woman  had  not 
exactly  unstrung  his  nerves,  but  it  had 
done  something  toward  that  result.  It 
had  been  almost  coarse  in  its  shrewish 
denial  of  love,  and  he  was  in  love. 

The  point  at  which  he  paused,  in  a 
crowd  of  people,  to  watch  the  river, 
was  the  foot  of  Main  Street,  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  public  landing,  the 
place  where  Front  Street  leads  out  of 
it  toward  the  west.  The  yellow  water 
licked  the  cobble-stones  along  the  south 


side  of  the  landing,  far  above  its  ordi- 
nary position.  About  the  middle  of  the 
landing  lay  the  wharfboat  at  which 
the  Eureka  ought  to  land.  Away  be- 
yond it,  a  quarter  or  a  third  of  a  mile 
to  Weston's  left,  rose  the  massive  stone 
piers  of  an  old  railway- bridge,  which 
was  then  the  single  one  above  the  land- 
ing. Every  pier  was  the  centre  of  a 
tangled  lashing  of  whip  -  like,  foaming 
water.  The  river  hurtled  among  them 
like  a  deluge  of  yellow  snakes  that 
were  forever  coiling  themselves  about 
the  piers,  but  only  to  slip  their  grasp, 
as  they  were  crowded  swiftly  forward, 
gliding  around  and  around  and  around, 
while  they  writhed  and  smote  against 
the  stone,  casting  up  great  jets  of 
spray  in  their  madness  to  be  dragging 
the  piers  from  their  foundations. 

Weston  turned  his  head  for  a  look  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  new  ner- 
vousness of  his  mood  was  not  benefited 
by  that  glimpse  of  the  furious  river,  for 
it  was  between  those  piers  that  the 
Eureka  would  have  to  pass.  He  bit  his 
lips  as  he  thought  of  it.  The  sunshine 
grew  suddenly  dark,  there  was  a  vision 
of  a  frightful  station  and  two  dead 
people  hurled  aside  by  the  locomotive 
of  a  freight  train.  For  a  minute  he 
turned  sick  with  the  dread  of  accident. 
He  had  never  realized  before  that  it 
was  not  only  upon  the  far  waters  that 
exists  the  deadly  peril  for  them  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships. 

To  arouse  himself  he  began  to  walk 
fast  away  from  the  landing  toward  the 
west.  In  the  time  of  flood  half  Cin- 
cinnati drifts  down  to  the  river  once  a 
day,  to  see  hoAv  things  are  going.  As 
Weston  hurried  along  Front  Street, 
which  a  few  feet  more  would  have 
flooded,  he  passed  several  people  whom 
hcknew.  But  he  merely  nodded  and 
walked  the  faster.  He  did  not  care  to 
be  interrupted.  In  such  a  mood  he 
crossed  one  street,  and,  midway  between 
it  and  the  next,  came  opposite  the  ap- 
proach to  the  suspension  bridge.  This 
bridge  had  been  hidden  from  him  by  a 
block  of  buildings  when  he  was  watch- 
ing the  upper  bridge  from  the  land- 
ing. The  distance  between  the  two 
cannot  be  over  half  a  mile  at  most. 
Weston  had  not  been  walking  three 
minutes  since  leaving  his  first  position. 
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But  in  that  trifling  space  of  time  some- 
thing had  happened.  Whistles  and 
bells  were  sounding  at  his  back.  On 
the  landing  voices  were  cheering,  and 
from  the  suspension  bridge  arose  a 
babble  of  excited  talk.  Many  people 
were  running  up  the  ascent  to  the 
bridge,  and  those  in  advance  were  wav- 
ing to  the  others  to  make  haste. 

"She's  going  to  strike  !  "  shouted  one 
voice. 

"No,  she  won't,  she'll  just  clear,"  cried 
another. 

"  Now  she's  under  !  " 

"No,  she  isn't!" 

"  O-o-o-o-h  !  " — a  prolonged  groan. 

Weston  had  fallen  into  the  stream  of 
people,  and  ran  with  the  rest  for  the 
bridge.  The  effort  steadied  his  nerves 
and  he  ran  like  a  deer  in  the  joy  of  be- 
ing strong  again.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  among  the  new-comers  who  passed 
the  north  tower  of  the  bridge  and  came 
out  upon  the  vast  aerial  archway  spring- 
ing clear  to  the  opposite  shore.  As 
with  all  the  other  spectators  of  the 
flood,  who  were  crowded  upon  the 
bridge,  his  eyes  were  turned  up  stream 
and  toward  the  east.  In  a  trice  he  un- 
derstood the  startled  fear  in  that  long- 
drawn,  many-throated  "  O-o-o-o-h  !  " 

Between  two  piers  of  the  upper 
bridge  was  a  steamer.  The  water  boiled 
about  her  as  she  ploughed  her  way  for- 
ward, striving  to  hold  her  own  against 
the  current,  which  was  driving  her,  with 
all  its  furious  might,  upon  the  starboard 
pier. 

"Maybe,  I  think,"  said  the  voice  of 
a  waterman,  close  to  Weston,  "  there 
wouldn't  anything  happen,  now,  if 
something  bust  on  that  boat." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  "  gasped  Wes- 
ton. 

"  What  do  I  mean? "  echoed  the  other ; 
"  well,  you  know  lots — golly !  she's  done 
it !  Hurrah !  bully !  good  work  !  hur- 
rah ! " 

The  whole  bridge  rang  with  the 
shouting.  The  people  on  the  landing 
shouted  also.  The  few  boats  that  had 
steam  up  blew  their  whistles  and  a 
thousand  negro  roustabouts  bellowed 
acclamations.  The  pilot  of  the  imper- 
illed steamer,  by  some  ingenuity  of 
his  craft,  had  made  a  sort  of  compro- 
mise  with  the  current,    catching  it  in 


such  a  way  that  it  was  forced  to  help 
his  engines,  swinging  the  boat  around 
in  a  quarter  circle  so  that  it  just  cleared 
one  angle  of  the  pier  and  stood  off 
obliquely  toward  the  shore. 

But  Weston  was  beginning  to  be  on 
edge  about  the  dangers  of  the  river,  and 
he  was  bent  on  knowing  what  the  water- 
man had  begun  to  say. 

"Is  that  a  dangerous  bridge?"  he 
asked. 

"Well,  nuthin's  dangerous  if  the 
river  ain't  too  high,"  replied  the  water- 
man, "  and  there  ain't  no  fog,  and  your 
machinery's  all  right,  and  nobody's 
drunk,  and  you've  got  your  eyes  wide 
open.  But  with  a  river  like  this  every- 
thing's dangerous.  And  it  don't  take 
this  sort  of  a  river  to  make  trouble 
neither.  Why,  there  wasn't  half  this 
current  when  we  smashed  up  the  Fleet- 
wood against  the  Southern  Railway 
Bridge  down  below  here.  You  know 
all  about  that,  I  suppose  ?  " 

Weston  admitted  that  he  did  not,  and 
the  waterman  put  out  his  lip,  disdainful 
of  anyone  so  benighted  as  not  to  know 
about  the  sinking  of  the  Fleetwood. 

"You  see,  I  was  second  mate  on  her," 
he  continued,  "and  nobody  ever  did 
know  just  how  it  happened.  The  cap- 
tain and  the  engineer  and  the  pilot  were 
all  drowned,  and  every  man  that  got  out 
alive  had  a  different  story  from  every 
other.  But,  anyhow,  we  lost  control  of 
the  boat  just  above  the  bridge,  and  the 
current  took  us  by  both  ends  at  once 
and  jammed  us  against  a  pier  and  stove 
in  the  whole  port  side  just  as  easy  as  if 
we'd  been  a  bandbox.  And  there  were 
one  in  seven  of  us  living  the  next  day. 
That's  all  I've  got  to  say." 

The  waterman  shouldered  his  way 
through  the  crowd  and  disappeared, 
while  Weston  cursed  himself  for  having 
come  to  the  river  at  all.  It  seemed  to 
be  rising  beneath  his  feet  and  shaking 
its  fierce  locks  in  a  turgid,  yellow  men- 
ace. 

He  turned  to  the  north,  and  once 
more  walked  fast,  to  be  relieved.  His 
mind  was  filled  with  a  sense  of  haunt- 
ing fearfulness.  If  the  Eureka  did  not 
come  safe  to  dock  that  night,  then  life 
would  not  be  worth  the  living.  As  he 
plunged  along  through  the  slant  sun- 
shine of  that  bright  spring  afternoon, 
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there  was  the  possibility  of  a  great 
darkness  continually  above  him,  and  in 
his  ears  there  were  the  words  of  the 
prayer-book:  "Thou,  O  Lord,  who 
stillest  the  raging  of  the  sea,  hear,  hear 
us,  and  save  us,  that  we  perish  not." 


Ill 

Flower  o'  the  quince, 

I  let  Lisa  go,  and  what  good's  in  life  since. 

Barclay  Weston  had  no  immediate 
kinsmen.  He  had  some  cousins  and 
uncles  who  were  distantly  interested  in 
him,  but  that  was  all.  He  lived  by 
himself  and  dined  where  it  suited  him. 
On  this  night  he  went  to  a  cafe  that 
was  a  favorite  with  everyone.  In  the 
doorway  he  paused,  and  ran  his  eye 
along  the  tables  seeking  for  a  friend. 
Ordinarily  he  liked  to  dine  alone, 
thinking  about  his  sweetheart.  He 
had  her  photograph  in  his  pocket,  with 
the  name,  Katherine  Martins,  in  a  bold, 
angular  hand,  on  the  back  ;  sometimes 
he  would  get  a  glimpse  of  it  during 
dinner,  while  pretending  to  be  search- 
ing his  pocket-book  for  something  else. 
But  to-night  he  was  restless  and  want- 
ed company.  The  story  of  the  accident 
and  the  horror  of  the  foaming  river 
weighed  heavily  on  his  mind. 

Presently  he  became  aware  that 
someone  was  snapping  fingers  and 
calling  his  name.  He  turned  and  be- 
held two  men  at  a  side-table.  One  of 
them  was  a  young  fellow,  a  friend  of 
his,  a  very  clever  man,  more  clever 
than  anything  else.  The  other  was  a 
grave,  stiff  man,  past  sixty,  with  a  face 
and  an  air  that  made  one  straighten 
one's  self  unconsciously  whenever  one 
met  him.  The  first  was  a  newspaper 
man,  the  second  was  his  uncle  ;  the 
elder  man  had  once  been  a  soldier  ;  he 
still  wore  a  dozen  medals  of  honor 
beneath  his  closely  buttoned  coat,  and 
he  limped  heavily  on  his  stick  in  walk- 
ing. Weston  was  glad  enough  to  fall 
into  such  company.  He  strode  across 
the  room,  shook  hands  with  both  men, 
and  sat  down  at  their  table. 

But  his  fate  had  not  been  eluded. 
The  newspaper  man  was  full  of  the  ac- 
cident of  the  morning  and  opened  upon 
Weston  at  once. 


"You  ought  to  have  seen  it,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "I've  just  been  telling  the 
General  all  about  it.  I  saw  three  peo- 
ple who  saw  the  whole  thing.  Gad ! 
Barclay,  it  was  stunning.  It  was  Ho- 
meric. Don't  ever  say  there  aren't 
fine  situations  in  modern  life.  Will 
you  believe  it,  that  fellow  saw  he  was 
going  to  be  killed  just  as  plain  as  I  see 
that  soup-plate.  He  knew  he  couldn't 
save  her  any  more  than  he  could  fly, 
and  he  just  cared  enough  for  her  to 
want  to  die  along  with  her." 

Weston  bit  his  lips.  Much  as  he 
wanted  company  he  had  heard  enough 
of  accidents.  The  reality  of  death  and 
the  terribleness  of  heroism  needed  no 
more  reinforcement  in  his  own  mind. 
He  was  provoked,  too,  in  finding  the 
same  idea  at  another  turning  of  his 
footsteps.  Barclay  Weston  was  not  a 
man  who  had  thought  very  much  about 
life.  Like  other  careless  men,  he  felt 
that  there  was  something  uncanny  in 
the  way  an  idea,  once  linked  with  one's 
self,  dogs  one  at  every  turn.  He  had 
never  realized  how,  under  all  the  think- 
ing of  all  the  world,  most  of  the  prem- 
ises are  about  us  every  day,  and  that 
the  seeing  them  is  mainly  a  matter  of 
the  mood.     He  replied,  petulantly  : 

"  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  that  drop. 
It's  bad  enough  as  it  is,  without  any 
reiteration." 

The  moment  he  said  it  he  was 
ashamed  of  himself.  The  newspaper 
man  smiled  awkwardly,  betraying  his 
annoyance,  and  began  at  once  to  talk 
about  something  else.  The  old  Gen- 
eral fixed  his  eyes  for  a  moment  upon 
Weston.  Then  he  looked  away  with 
something  like  a  sigh.  Weston  had 
dropped  his  eyes  upon  his  plate,  and 
now  came  near  to  losing  his  temper 
against  himself. 

That  moment  of  embarrassment  was 
succeeded  by  talk  about  things  in  gen- 
eral. It  was  not  until  all  three  rose  to 
go  that  Weston  attempted  to  retrieve 
himself. 

"I  was  awfully  rude  when  I  came 
in,"  he  said,  clumsily,  "but  don't  lay  it 
up  against  me,  old  man.  I've  been 
worried  this  afternoon,  and  that  story 
hit  me  in  exactly  the  wrong  place." 

His  friend  would  let  him  get  no 
farther.     The  General  also  interposed. 
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"It  was  most  natural,"  he  said, 
"  most  natural.  The  accident  was  ap- 
palling." 

The  three  had  paused  a  moment  on 
the  sidewalk  before  the  cafe.  The 
General  was  looking  into  vacancy  with 
the  air  of  one  preoccupied.  Suddenly 
he  said : 

"  Poor  fellow,  poor  fellow,  it  was  all 
for  the  best." 

He  caught  himself  up  with  a  start 
and  smiled  as  he  faced  his  companions. 

"  Old  men  are  foolish,"  he  said.  "I 
was  thinking  aloud  about  that  poor 
chap  who  was  killed.  I  am  not  sure 
but  he  did  the  most  sensible  thing  as 
well  as  the  most  romantic.  However, 
both  of  you  are  too  young  to  follow  me. 
When  your  hair  is  like  mine  you  may 
talk  it  over  and  come  to  a  decision. 
But  I  must  get  on.  Good-night,  Mr. 
Weston." 

He  took  his  nephew's  arm  and 
nodded  to  Weston  as  he  limped  away. 
The  latter  uncovered  and  stood  silent 
for  several  minutes.  He  remembered 
a  romantic  story  about  the  General's 
devotion  to  his  dead  wife,  and  how 
he  had  been  her  constant  mourner 
for  thirty  years.  Weston  was  not  of- 
ten inclined  to  tears,  but  to-night  was 
an  exception,  and  his  eyes  filled,  for 
half  an  instant,  as  he  looked  after  the 
figure  of  the  old  man,  limping  away 
upon  his  nephew's  arm.  He  noticed  a 
droop  in  his  shoulders  and  a  bowing  of 
his  head,  which  was  turned  sidewise  to 
be  out  of  his  nephew's  gaze.  The  old 
man's  white  hair  showed  beneath  his 
hat,  and  its  suggestion  of  sadness  was 
accentuated  by  his  limping  gait.  Wes- 
ton shook  the  spray  out  of  his  eyes, 
turned  upon  his  heel,  and  walked  away. 

He  had  not  been  walking  five  min- 
utes when  he  heard  the  boom  of  a 
drum.  Above  it,  loud  and  clear,  shot 
the  high  notes  of  a  bugle.  Tambou- 
rines made  a  shrill  staccato  of  madden- 
ing sound.  Through  the  whole  con- 
fused din  rang  the  voices  of  singing 
women.  It  was  the  nightly  march  of 
the  Salvation  Army. 

Weston  paused  on  a  street-corner, 
one  of  the  busiest  in  the  city.  Black 
crowds  of  people  ebbed  and  flowed 
about  him.  The  asphalt  pavement,  in 
a  white  glare  of   electric  lamps,  shone 


like  a  giant  billiard- table.  Yellow  bands 
of  lustre,  that  were  nothing  but  shop- 
windows,  lined  the  streets  as  with  belts 
of  translucent  gold.  Overhead,  in  the 
warm,  spring  sky,  swam  the  full  moon, 
her  light  pale  and  ineffectual  above  the 
light  of  the  street.  In  a  night  that  was 
almost  as  clear  as  day,  in  a  scene  more 
busy  than  any  the  city  sees  by  sunshine, 
Weston  waited  for  the  Salvationists. 

Soon  they  were  before  him.  Their 
dark  procession,  beneath  their  shadowy 
standards,  marched  steadily  through  the 
white  glare  of  the  arc  lamps.  They  were 
singing  their  hymns  of  triumph.  The 
white-faced  women,  the  rapt,  fanatical 
men,  all  clad  in  blue,  but  shot,  here 
and  there,  with  scarlet  or  gold,  with 
patches  of  scarlet  guernsey,  with  gold 
points  that  were  letters  upon  their  hat- 
bands, these  were  all  thrown  out  into 
high  relief  by  the  glare  of  the  lamps. 
They  cut  a  sharp  line  through  the 
other  sights  of  the  street,  just  as  their 
voices  and  their  instruments,  with 
the  burden,  "We  will  win,  we  will 
win,"  cut  clean  through  all  the  other 
sounds.  The  hubbub  of  the  street 
parted  upon  either  hand  of  them,  like 
the  waves  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  did  not 
cease,  it  was  merely  cut  asunder.  Elec- 
tric cars  whizzed  around  Weston's  cor- 
ner, their  gongs  clanging  furiously  ; 
carriages  bowled  rapidly  along  the  as- 
phalt ;  cab- drivers  shouted  at  the  tops 
of  their  voices,  and  policemen  bellowed 
to  them  to  make  way  ;  there  was  the 
clatter  of  countless  feet  ;  the  vast  im- 
perceptible stir,  felt  but  not  heard, 
which  is  the  breathing  of  restless 
crowds  ;  there  was  the  low,  delirious 
hum,  the  inner  pulse  of  the  city,  like 
the  purring  of  some  stupendous  beast ; 
there  was  all  the  suppressed  fever  of 
the  nerves,  the  cramped  riot  of  the 
senses,  that  is  the  troubled  spirit  of  a 
warm  night  in  the  city  toward  the 
South.  Arid  through  all  this,  clean  as 
the  stroke  of  a  sabre,  smote  the  sing- 
ing of  the  Salvationists,  "  We  will  win, 
we  will  win." 

It  passed  athwart  the  brightness,  be- 
neath the  arc  lamps,  and  went  on  down  a 
side-street,  into  the  dark.  Weston  fol- 
lowed it.  The  infection  of  the  street  had 
rekindled,  more  strenuously  than  ever, 
the  excitement  that  was  rising  in  his 
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blood.  The  repetition  of  the  wild 
story  at  the  dinner-table,  his  own  mo- 
mentary loss  of  temper,  an  unsteady 
touch  of  pathos  in  his  fancy  about  the 
General,  the  suppressed  furor  of  the 
street  itself,  all  these  were  fused  into 
one  strong,  though  undefined,  emotion, 
by  the  fierce  music  of  the  Salvationists, 
the  clangor  of  the  horns,  the  boom 
of  the  drums,  the  rattle  of  the  tam- 
bourines, the  piercing  sweetness  and 
sadness  of  the  voices  of  the  singing 
women,  by  that  whole  delirium  of  an 
heroic  fanaticism  which  rose  crashingly 
through  the  sounding  hollow  of  the 
night. 

But,  spellbound  as  he  was,  Weston 
had  little  time  to  give  to  the  Salvation- 
ists. He  followed  them  to  their  Tem- 
ple and  remained  there  a  brief  space  ; 
then  he  left  them.  Never  before  had 
he  been  in  such  a  meeting.  He  even 
paused  a  moment,  despite  his  excite- 
ment, before  deciding  to  enter.  But 
the  exhilaration  in  his  blood  made  him 
long  for  anything  rather  than  aimless 
waiting ;  therefore  he  went  into  the 
tumble-down  old  theatre  that  was  now 
the  Salvation  Temple.  He  refused  an 
invitation  to  sit  down,  and  remained 
standing,  near  the  door.  The  seething 
emotionality  of  the  scene  before  him 
beat  upon  his  nerves  in  the  same  un- 
defined intensity  with  which  the  heat 
of  midsummer  beats  upon  the  world. 
Men  sprang  to  their  feet,  waved  their 
arms,  arid  shouted  "Hallelujah!  halle- 
lujah!" The  music  was  as  furious  as 
it  had  been  when  he  first  heard  it,  but 
now  it  seemed  to  have  absorbed  into 
itself  all  the  other  noises  of  the  street- 
corner,  and  to  be  sending  them  forth 
again,  clothed  with  its  own  vehemence, 
t<>  rage  and  thunder  through  the  build- 
ing. What  threw  into  the  music,  for 
the  mind  of  its  excited  listener,  that 
strange  suggestiveness,  was  the  marvel- 
lous complexity  of  the  turbulent  crowd 
which  swelled  the  burden  of  its  cho- 
ruses. That  crowd  was  the  whole  city 
focused  on  one  point.  There  were 
in  it  common  ruffians  with  faces  evil 
as  a  plague.  To  Weston's  amazement 
there  were  also  people  of  refinement, 
women  whom  he  knew.  Between  the 
extremes  there  was  every  sort  of  hu- 
manity.    Over  all  this  chaos  of  the  soul, 


pregnant  with  its  own  grim  heroism, 
its  own  unformulated  self-devotion, 
rose  the  figure  of  one  strong  man.  The 
Captain  of  the  Salvationists  towered 
erect  in  the  full  glare  of  a  single  arc- 
lamp,  the  one  light  of  the  Temple.  Be- 
hind him,  in  a  dark  mass,  some  kneel- 
ing, some  standing,  were  his  soldiers. 
A  fine- featured  woman  who  sat  near 
him  Weston  guessed  correctly  to  be 
his  wife.  The  leader  had  just  given 
out  the  hymn,  "  He  brought  me  out  of 
darkness  into  glory." 

Weston  glanced  at  his  watch.  This  was 
the  second  hymn  since  he  entered  the 
theatre,  but  he  had  still  a  few  moments 
to  spare.  His  eyes  roved  again  across 
the  congregation,  picking  out  the  points 
in  which  it  harmonized  with  his  mood. 
It  confronted  him,  as  life  confronts 
most  men  everywhere,  as  an  enormous 
gem,  irregularly  cut,  wherein,  from  any 
point  of  view,  there  will  be  some  facet 
which  reflects  approximately  the  be- 
holders self.  Weston  found  one  such 
facet  almost  instantly.  His  eyes  had 
come  back  across  the  congregation  to 
the  tall  figure  of  the  Captain.  The 
hymn  had  not  ceased,  but  Weston  had 
resolved  that  he  must  go.  He  paused 
for  a  moment  for  a  last  look  at  the 
man  who  ruled  that  stern  religion,  and 
in  that  moment  he  saw  the  Captain 
bend  over  to  speak  to  his  wife  while 
the  hymn  still  pealed  above  their  heads. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  now,  in  the 
mind  of  anyone,  who  that  fine-featured 
woman  was.  As  she  leaned  toward 
the  Captain,  and  spoke  to  him  with- 
out lifting  her  eyes  from  the  congrega- 
tion, there  was  something  about  her 
which  could  not  be  misunderstood. 
The  Captain  hesitated  in  his  manner, 
and  seemed  to  be  asking  her  advice. 
Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  him,  a  quick 
smile  flashing  over  her  face.  The  Cap- 
tain's face  also  changed  swiftly,  im- 
measurably. In  another  moment  he 
had  straightened  himself  and  was  once 
more  leading  in  the  hymn. 

By  the  time  Weston  reached  the  side- 
walk he  was  almost  singing  himself. 
But  on  his  lips  the  hymn  repeated  it- 
self with  an  audacious  variation.  The 
face  of  Katherine  Martins  had  rushed 
upon  him  out  of  the  night,  and  he  was 
singing,   "  She  brought  me  out  of  dark- 
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ness  into  glory."  He  walked  as  if  on 
air  ;  a  vision  of  the  gladness  of  the  Cap- 
tain's face  and  the  proud  reliance  of  the 
woman's  smile  nestling  in  his  heart. 


IV 

Flower  o'  the  peach, 

Death  for  us  all  and  his  own  life  for  each. 

At  the  wharf  Weston  was  still  some 
time  in  advance  of  the  boat.  There 
were  others  besides  himself  who  were 
waiting  for  Katherine,  but  such  people 
did  not  interest  him.  In  his  own  mind 
the  world  held  but  two  people,  himself 
and  her.  He  spoke  to  her  brothers  and 
then  wandered  back  across  the  landing 
to  the  corner  where  he  had  stood  that 
afternoon.  He  was  thinking  about  her 
face,  the  pride  and  the  dainty  power  in 
it,  the  coiled  hair  and  the  eyes  as  bright 
as  falcons'.  Did  she  love  him  ?  He 
cast  the  question  from  him — of  course 
she  did  ! 

And  that  was  the  whistle  of  the  boat ! 
The  hour  had  come.  He  strained  his 
eyes  along  the  broadly  shining  moon- 
gilt  path  of  water  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  steamer.  Faintly,  far 
away,  shone  the  red  and  green  lights 
which  blended  with  the  moonshine  into 
a  vast  and  opalescent  bubble,  gliding 
down  the  bosom  of  that  white,  scintil- 
lating stream.  Presently  the  bubble 
opened,  revealing  the  shadowy  lines  of 
the  -steamer.  It  came  swiftly  toward 
him,  growing  rapidly  more  imposing. 
Weston  felt  that  this  was  the  way  Kate 
ought  to  come  to  him,  her  barge  grow- 
ing up  into  stately  proportions,  out  of 
a  varicolored  haze  of  moving  lights. 

The  steamer  was  just  above  the  up- 
per bridge.  It  towered  out  of  the 
water  in  all  the  airy  gracefulness  that 
belongs  to  Western  river  -  craft  by 
moonlight.  As  it  came  onward,  with 
the  sound  of  its  panting  engines,  even 
the  beating  of  the  great  side-wheels  and 
the  swish  of  the  water,  faintly  audible 
through  the  still  night,  nothing  could 
have  given  less  suggestion  of  harm, 
of  accident.  But  Weston  knew  the 
perils  of  the  bridge  and  his  heart  was 
in  his  mouth.  The  boat  was  close 
upon  a  pier  where  the  current  was  like 


a  fury,  and  to  waver  at  that  point  was 
to  be  lost ;  it  was  to  be  driven  straight 
upon  the  pier  and  crushed  like  an  egg- 
shell. Barclay  Weston  felt  his  eyes 
swim  with  blackness  and  his  footing 
become  unsteady.  But  when,  with  a 
cry,  he  had  recovered  himself,  he  saw 
that  he  was  not  mistaken.  There,  in 
plain  sight,  at  the  fourth  pier  from  the 
Ohio  side,  the  Eureka  wavered. 

In  another  moment  the  river  caught 
her,  neck  and  heels,  piled  up  a  low 
wave  along  her  whole  length  and  swept 
her  toward  the  pier.  The  strain  had 
been  too  great  ;  the  steering  -  chains 
had  broken,  the  pilot  had  lost  con- 
trol ;  and  the  boat  was  helpless.  In 
another  instant  there  was  a  loud,  shat- 
tering crash,  a  sound  of  ripping  timbers, 
of  splintering  bulkheads,  of  crackling 
glass.     The  boat  had  struck. 

For  one  long  moment  the  Eureka 
hung  to  the  pier.  Then  it  swung  loose 
and  drifted  down  the  river.  The  port 
side  was  deep  in  the  water.  The  cabins 
were  threatening  to  heel  over  with  their 
own  weight.  The  boat  was  settling 
visibly. 

Nevertheless  Weston  could  see  the 
officers  hurrying  to  and  fro  quietly, 
promptly.  Some  of  them  had  sprung 
upstairs  into  the  cabin  where  they 
were  throwing  the  coal-oil  lamps  out 
of  the  windows.  Though  their  boat 
would  go  down,  in  all  likelihood,  be- 
fore help  could  reach  them,  they  would 
do  what  they  could  to  prevent  the  fire 
which  generally  follows  collision  in 
those  light-built  steamers  of  the  Ohio. 

But,  prompt  as  they  were,  they  were 
not  prompt  enough.  A  tongue  of 
flame  leaped  up  through  the  cabin 
and  against  it  the  whole  steamer  stood 
out  distinct.  There  were  silhouettes 
of  men  running  hither  and  thither  ; 
a  black  mass  huddled  forward  and 
screaming  to  the  shore  were  the  pas- 
sengers ;  high  over  all  stood  the  pilot 
at  his  useless  wheel.  He  did  not  deign 
to  turn  his  head.  He  simply  stood 
there,  like  a  lost  soul,  looking  forward 
into  space  toward  the  ruin  he  had  been 
powerless  to  avoid. 

All  these  details  of  the  catastrophe 
flashed  upon  Weston  with  a  convincing- 
ness swift  as  lightning.  With  them 
flashed  past  him  his  own  life.     He  real- 
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ized  all  the  past  and  the  future  in  one 
interminable  moment — life  with  Kate 
and  life  without  Kate,  what  he  had 
been,  what  he  was,  and  what  he  might 
become,  the  terrible  loneliness  of  the 
world  with  her  out  of  it,  the  intimations 
of  hopelessness  which  he  had  had  that 
day,  the  venomous  talk  of  Mrs.  Moore, 
the  bowed  figure  of  the  old  General,  and 
then,  in  a  magnificent  changing  of  the 
note,  the  war -horns  of  the  Salvation- 
ists and  the  pride  in  the  Captain's  face 
and  the  happiness  in  his  wife's.  They 
whirled  about  him  and  battered  into 
his  heart,  but  it  was  the  last  of  all  that 
did  the  work.  As  he  thought  of  the 
Captain  and  his  wife,  the  figure  of  Kath- 
erine  Martins,  the  proud,  alert  little 
figure,  rose  so  vividly  in  his  memory 
that  there  leaped  upon  his  lips  the  cry 
which  he  had  brushed  aside  so  careless- 
ly but  a  little  space  before  —  the  cry, 
"  Does  she  love  me  ?  "  It  was  followed, 
like  an  echo,  by  the  stern  determina- 
tion, "I  will  know  before  I  die." 

Weston  caught  his  nerves  in  a  grip  of 
iron  and  looked  about  him,  taking  stock 
of  the  situation.  He  saw  that  escape 
was  impossible.  The  steamer  was  drift- 
ing fast  down  stream  and  Weston  knew 
that  he  was  going  to  his  death.  None 
the  less  he  turned  and  ran  out  Front 
Street  light-footed  as  the  wind.  He 
reached  the  suspension  bridge.  Along 
it  he  sped  like  fire  to  a  point  above  the 
centre  of  the  channel.  His  one  chance 
was  to  drop  upon  the  upper  deck  of  the 
Eureka  as  it  passed  beneath  him.  It 
was  a  daring  thing  to  do.  The  leap 
downward  would  not  be  many  feet,  but 
the  boat  was  already  staggering  like  a 
drunken  man,  lurching  and  stumbling 
and  threatening  every  moment  to  spin 
round  and  plunge  away  in  a  new  direc- 
tion. 

Nearer  and  nearer  swept  the  burning 
wreck.  A  ferry-boat,  which  had  steam 
up,  had  left  its  wharf  far  away  near  the 
Kentucky  end  of  the  railway  bridge 
and  was  doing  its  poor  best  to  make 
speed  toward  the  wreck.  Weston 
laughed  as  he  saw  it.  He  laughed,  too, 
to  see  the  officers  of  the  Eureka  labor- 
ing in  vain  to  lower  those  perfunctory 
life-boats  which  are  carried  amidship  by 
steamers  of  this  class.  He  laughed  to 
feel  himself  in  the  clutch  of  fate  amid 


the  powerlessness  of  the  world.  Even 
as  he  laughed  he  shivered.  The  night 
wind  that  has  its  home  upon  the  river 
came  ripping  through  the  air,  taking 
the  cables  of  the  bridge  between  its 
teeth  and  champing  them  like  a  horse 
upon  the  bit. 

It  swept  into  Weston's  blood  and  his 
nerves  sang  back  to  the  whir  of  the  ca- 
bles. But  now  the  Eureka  was  almost  on 
him.  The  fire  at  the  stern  was  rising  to 
a  tower,  toppling  over  into  a  plume,  and 
streaming  far  away  along  the  wind. 
The  next  instant  the  boat  was  beneath 
the  bridge,  and  all  of  Weston's  nerve 
was  demanded  for  the  leap.  But  it  did 
not  fail  him.  As  the  prow  drove  out  of 
shadow  a  thrill  of  triumph  throbbed  into 
Barclay  Weston's  heart.  He  could  have 
shouted  for  sheer  gladness  when  he  let 
go  the  bridge-rail,  and  leaped  down 
upon  the  staggering  hurricane-deck  of 
the  Eureka.  He  was  face  to  face  with 
death. 

But  where  was  Kate?  One  instant 
Weston  hesitated.  Then  he  dashed 
down  the  stairs  toward  the  cabin- guards 
and  turned  to  the  right.  He  knew, 
now,  intuitively,  that  Kate  would  be 
there,  at  the  point  which  had  been  near- 
est to  the  wharf,  watching  for  him.  He 
was  not  mistaken.  Clear  forward,  en- 
tirely alone,  far  out  of  the  hubbub 
around  the  useless  boats,  stood  his  Lady 
of  Life,  her  face  turned  back  toward  the 
wharf.  She  did  not  heed  the  fire  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  boat.  She  did  not 
notice  the  stinging  chill  of  the  wind. 
Her  eyes  were  still  riveted  upon  the 
landing  when  Weston's  footstep  struck 
upon  the  deck,  and  he  cried  out, 

"Kate!" 

Her  face  flamed  and  her  breath 
stopped  short.  For  an  instant  she 
wavered  where  she  stood.  Then  the 
girl  wheeled  and  sprang  toward  him 
with  her  arms  outstretched  : 

"Barclay!" 

The  tone  was  enough.  He  knew  that 
he  had  prevailed.  Death  was  swallowed 
up  in  victory.  Yet  his  first  words  were 
not  of  love. 

"Aren't  you  cold,  dear?"  he  whis- 
pered as  he  folded  her  close  into  his 
arms.  For  answer  she  laughed  lightly, 
her  eyes  like  stars,  and  lifted  her  face 
that  he  might  kiss  her,  and,  even  as  she 
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did  it,  the  deck  rose  under  them  for  the  into  the  air,  rolled  vehemently  upon  it- 
last  plunge.  That  first  love-kiss  was  self,  and  with  one  gigantic,  gurgling  hiss, 
given  in  the  instant  when  the  sinking  the  scream  of  its  own  drowning  boilers, 
steamer  heaved  its  starboard  side  far  up  went  roaring  down  in  fifty  feet  of  water. 


SLEEP 

By  Arthur  Willis  Colton 

When  to  the  welcome  of  unthoughtful  sleep 
We  give  our  hands,  and  like  a  tired  guest 
Enter  the  whispering  galleries  of  rest, 

Through  whose  unmeditative  vistas  sweep 

The  faint  spice  currents  of  imagined  dreams, 

The  sound  of  palm-trees  waving  in  the  wind 
About  the  gardens  of  Damascus,  streams 

Of  cavy  ocean,  and  old  voices  thinned 

To  a  mere  fancy ;   when  sweet  slumber  fills 

The  corridors  where  cold  thought  moves  by  day 
With  filmy  faces  that  the  night  distils  ; 

Deep  in  the  temples  of  our  hearts  we  pray, 

Oh,  might  some  vision,  o'er  the  barriers  borne, 
Smile  on  our  waking  hours,  of  dreams  forlorn. 


THE    LONELY   MAN 

By  J.    West   Roosevelt,  M.D. 


HAVE  always  thought 
it  probable  that  the 
name  which  he  gave  us 
when  he  entered  the 
hospital  was  not  his 
real  name.  It  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for 
hospital  patients  to  wish  to  conceal  their 
identity,  for  various  reasons,  and  such 
patients  naturally  register  themselves 
under  some  alias  in  the  hospital  books. 
Since  it  is  the  function  of  a  hospital  to 
provide  for  the  care  of  the  sick  poor  so  far 
as  its  resources  permit,  and  not  to  veri- 
fy the  genealogical  statements  of  appli- 
cants for  admission,  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
do  this,  for,  unless  a  person  has  done 
something  which  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention   of   the   police,   there   is   small 


chance  that  the  deception  will  be  dis- 
covered. We  are  apt  to  look  upon  any- 
one who  has  changed  his  name,  with- 
out complying  with  the  legal  formalities 
made  and  provided,  with  suspicion  ;  we 
think  it  fair  to  assume  that  the  reasons 
for  the  change  are  dishonorable.  While 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  our  sus- 
picions are  well  founded,  in  certain 
instances  they  are  not.  Indeed,  the 
reasons  which  induce  some  people  to 
attempt  to  hide  their  identity  are  rather 
to  their  credit  than  otherwise. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  sketch,  there  is  no  posi- 
tive evidence  that  he  had  given  us  a 
false  name.  The  facts  that  his  manners 
were  singularly  polished  and  refined, 
and  that  he  was  familiar  with  many  of 
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the  bvwavs  of  English  and  German 
literature,  are  not  incompatible  with 
his  statement  that  he  was  a  mechanic 
of  very  humble  origin  ;  politeness  and 
familiarity  with  books  characterize  many 
men  whose  business  it  is  to  ran  steam- 
engines  or  to  do  any  work  requiring 
skill  of  hand  and  brain.  There  was, 
howeyer,  something  about  this  man 
which  rarely,  if  ever,  is  acquired  saye 
from  the  training  of  earliest  childhood 
— something  indescribable  yet  very  real 
— which  we  partially  express  in  the  term 
"  good  breeding."  Very  gentle,  modest, 
and  unassuming,  he  had  a  dignity  which 
was  felt  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  many 
respected  and  loved  him,  but  no  one  at- 
tempted to  treat  him  with  familiarity. 
It  was  not  that  his  manner  repelled 
familiarity — it  made  even  the  thought 
of  it  impossible. 

In  short,  he  was  a  person  of  whom 
one  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
"that  he  had  seen  better  days" — and 
possibly  very  much  better  days  than 
those  which  were  destined  to  be  his  last 
on  earth,  and  which  he  passed  as  a 
charity  patient  in  a  hospital,  thousands 
of  miles  away  from  his  native  land.  It 
is  possible  that,  as  he  lay  slowly  dying 
in  the  big  ward — gazing  during  the 
daytime  at  the  cheerless  light,  gray 
walls,  with  the  wretched,  cheap  engrav- 
ings and  lithographs  hanging  here  and 
there  upon  them  between  the  high  win- 
dows, and  at  night  watching  the  nick- 
ering light  and  shade  cast  by  the  dim 
gas-burner — as  he  lay  surrounded  by 
all  the  hospital  sights  and  hospital 
sounds,  his  memory  may  have  gone 
back  to  very  different  scenes  in  his  far- 
off  home  and  among  his  own  people  ! 

He  was  a  native  of  one  of  the  Ger- 
man-speaking countries.  He  was  rather 
under-sized,  but  carried  himself  so  well 
that  he  seemed  taller  than  he  really  was. 
Even  when  very  feeble,  he  never  lost 
altogether  the  soldierly  erectness  which 
was  one  of  his  most  marked  character- 
istics when  I  first  saw  him.  He  was 
past  middle  age — over  fifty-five,  I  be- 
lieve— and  his  straight,  rather  scanty 
hair  and  long,  bushy  beard,  which 
seemed  originally  to  have  been  of  a 
color  not  uncommon  among  blonds, 
resembling  in  hue  old  hemp-rope,  were 
plentifully    streaked   with    gray.      His 


mouth  was  hidden  by  a  large  gray 
mustache,  and  the  lines  about  it  in- 
dicated more  sweetness  than  strength. 
The  forehead  was  deeply  lined  by  the 
horizontal  furrows  which  time  and  sad- 
ness make,  and  by  the  deeper  vertical 
lines  between  the  eyebrows  which  are 
carved  by  sharp  pain,  mental  or  physi- 
cal. Heavy  gray  brows  overhung  the 
purest  and  gentlest  blue  eyes  which  I 
have  ever  seen  in  man  or  woman.  The 
nose  was  somewhat  large,  but  delicate- 
ly moulded.  His  face  was  in  no  sense 
handsome,  yet  there  was  something 
singularly  winning  and  attractive  about 
his  expression. 

He  was  in  the  hospital  for  a  long 
time,  and  was  always,  while  in  it,  an 
influence  for  good  upon  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  him.  He  possessed,  in 
a  remarkable  degree,  the  power  of  in- 
spiring others  with  sincere  love  for 
himself.  I  have  never  been  able  to  un- 
derstand what  there  was  in  him  which 
caused  this  affection.  He  was  unselfish, 
it  is  true,  but  so  were  many  others  in 
the  hospital.  He  was  gentle  and  sym- 
pathetic, considerate  and  patient,  cour- 
teous and  straightforward.  The  same 
qualities  were  possessed  by  several  other 
patients  to  an  equal  degree.  The  others 
inspired  respect,  he  —  love.  I  do  not 
mean  that  he  was  a  popular  man.  Pop- 
ular men  are  not  loved,  they  are  only 
liked;  and  they  usually  inspire  an  ac- 
tive conscious  liking.  Probably  many  of 
those  whom  this  man  influenced  most 
strongly  were  hardly  conscious  of  the 
love  they  bore  him.  Yet  the  most  in- 
congruous visitors  were  to  be  found 
round  his  bed  when  he  grew  so  sick  as 
to  be  unable  to  leave  it,  and  all  of  them 
had  made  his  acquaintance  in  the  hos- 
pital. I  do  not  remember  accurately 
who  they  were,  but  I  know  that  among 
them  were  a  confectioner  and  a  convict 
or  two,  a  negro,  several  Irishmen,  a 
number  of  Germans  and  Americans, 
and  representatives  of  several  other 
nations.  And  all  these  people  really 
loved  the  man.  If  any  near  relative 
came  to  see  him,  I  do  not  remember 
the  fact  ;  neither  do  I  remember  that 
he  ever  asked  to  see  any  clergyman. 

He  was  cheerful  even  under  the  ter- 
rible strain  which  comes  to  those  who 
know  that  they  are  suffering  from  a  dis- 
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ease  which  they  themselves  can  perceive 
is  slowly  but  surely  progressing  toward 
a  fatal  termination,  and  yet  which  it  is 
beyond  the  skill  of  medical  men  even 
to  recognize.  We  did  not  know  what 
was  the  matter  with  him  until  after  his 
death.  Then  we  had,  at  least,  the  satis- 
faction of  learning  that  his  malady  was 
not  only  unrecognizable  during  life,  but 
also  incurable. 

Although  we  could  not  tell  what  was 
killing  him,  it  became  only  too  evi- 
dent that  he  would  soon  die.  He  grew 
steadily  thinner  and  weaker,  and  spent 
more  and  more  time  in  his  bed,  and  then 
the  day  came  when  he  no  longer  could 
sit  up.  He  suffered  no  pain  in  the  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  word  ;  but  he  had 
quite  frequent  attacks  of  intense  short- 
ness of  breath — what  the  Germans  call 
"  air-hunger  " — which  must  have  been 
far  harder  to  bear  than  severe  acute 
pain.  Yet  when  asked  how  he  felt  he 
usually  replied,  with  absolute  cheerful- 
ness, "  No  better,  I  think,  Doctor  ;  I  am 
still  weak — and  this  hard  breathing 
which  I  sometimes  have  tires  me  ;  but 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  no  pain  ! " 

He  never  asked  if  he  could  hope  to 
get  better,  except  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  hospital  treatment.  He  was 
never  told  that  he  could  not  live 
long  ;  he  realized  that  it  was  so,  and 
waited  calmly  for  the  end.  He  did  not 
fear  death  ;  few  people  do  when  it  is 
near — at  least  when  it  results  from  dis- 
ease or  old  age.  "When  in  good  health 
most  people  fear — or  at  least  dread — 
death  ;  but  when  the  end  of  pain  and 
weariness  which  we  call  death  is  at  hand 
most  human  beings  show  no  trace  of 
dread  —  unless  thev  have  been  fright- 
ened  by  the  attempts  of  well-meaning 
friends  to  "  prepare  "  them  for  it ! 

It  was  during  the  last  months  of  his 
life  that  the  singular  lovableness  of 
the  man  became  most  plainly  evident, 
and  it  was  then  that  my  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  incongruous  assem- 
blages of  visitors  which  congregated 
about  his  bed  whenever  the  hospital 
rules  permitted  the  presence  of  the 
friends  of  patients  in  the  wards.  Not 
only  were  patients  attracted  by  him, 
the  nurses  and  various  attendants  and 
servants  who  came  in  contact  with  him, 
as  well  as  we  who  were  on  the  medical 


staff,  all  shared  more  or  less  in  the  feel- 
ing of  affection.  So  it  came  about  that 
his  latter  days  were  spent  in  closer  com- 
panionship with  his  fellow-beings  than 
is  the  case  with  most  men. 

He  lingered  long  in  the  most  extreme 
state  of  weakness,  and  we  expected  that 
each  day  would  be  his  last  for  some 
time  before  the  end  came.  I  was,  at 
that  time,  quite  frequently  in  the  ward, 
both  by  day  and  night ;  and  on  such 
occasions,  I  usually  stopped  by  his  bed 
before  returning  to  my  room,  to  see  how 
he  was.  If  he  happened  to  be  awake  I 
sometimes  talked  with  him  for  awhile. 
So  we  became  quite  intimate  in  a  way. 
In  these  talks  he  rarely  spoke  of  himself 
except  in  reply  to  some  direct  question, 
and  never  alluded  to  his  early  life  or  to 
his  native  land  ;  he  spoke  quite  freely  of 
his  exjDeriences  in  this  country,  however. 

One  night  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
ward  and,  as  usual,  went  to  his  bedside 
before  retiring.  I  thought  him  asleep, 
and  stooped  over  the  bed  to  see  how  he 
looked,  and  in  so  doing  let  my  hand  fall 
close  to  his  side.  As  I  was  about  to 
leave,  he  moved  a  little  and  his  hand 
touched  mine.  I  remained  motionless, 
fearing  lest  I  should  wake  him.  Then 
he  opened  his  eyes  and  feebly  grasped 
my  hand.  I  did  not  speak,  but  leaned 
a  little  closer  to  him,  waiting  to  hear 
what  he  might  want  to  say. 

"Doctor,  am  I  going  to  die  soon?" 

"I  think  so,"  I  said,  "but  I  do  not 
know  how  soon." 

No  other  answer  was  possible.  He 
was  silent  for  a  short  time,  and  then  the 
grasp  on  my  hand  tightened  a  little  : 

"  Doctor,  I  don't  want  to  die  !  It  is 
lonely  to  die  !  " 

I  did  not  speak.  What  could  be  said 
in  the  presence  of  death?  Far  from  his 
home,  and  with  no  old-time  friend  to 
speak  to  or  old-time  face  to  look  upon, 
this  loving  and  much  loved  man  was 
about  to  close  his  eyes  upon  all  faces, 
and  have  done  with  human  life  and 
human  love  as  he  had  known  it  in  this 
world  forever ! 

So  I  stood  silent,  and  soon  he  with- 
drew his  hand,  and  closing  his  eyes, 
said,  wearily  : 

"  But  I  am  tired  !     Good-night." 

A  few  days  later  he  was  at  rest  where 
there  is  no  more  loneliness. 
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kJ^^HUS  spake  the  Lady  Abbess,  as   the  nuns 
*>}Jjj  Passed,  two  by  two,  through  the  wide  cloister 
gate 
Whereon  were  earven  figures  of  dead  saints, 
And  kneeling  women  bearing  in  their  hands 
I  ,    Ascension  lilies  :  "  Go  ye  one  and  all 

To  the  confessional  and  shrive  yourselves  ; 
Then  kneel  at  the  high  altar,  and  pray  ye 
For  one  who  lieth  very  near  to  death." 
Then  the  pale  nuns,  with  sudden,  swift  accord, 
Made  each  the  mystic  token  of  the  cross 
And  passed  on  silently,  save  one,  the  last, 
Who  walked  alone,  the  eldest  of  the  house. 
"Is  it  the  novice?"  said  she,  speaking  low. 
"Let  others  pray  !  I  will  keep  watch  with  thee." 
"Nay,  it  is  not  the  novice.     She  does  well," 
The  abbess  made  hushed  answer.     "Come  with  me." 
Down  the  long  corridor  she  swept  in  haste, 
Her  robe  a  trailing  shadow,  her  dark  veil 
Floating  behind  her,  and  her  snowy  band 
A  white  flame  on  her  forehead,  till  she  paused 
At  a  low  door  set  in  the  eastern  wall ; 
Then  turned  and  whispered,  "  She  hath  come  at  last, 
Our  great  queen  Berengaria,  to  die 
In  the  fair  abbey  she  hath  builded  well. 
Enter,  but  speak  not,  for  mayhap  she  sleeps." 

The  white,  hushed  room  was  like  a  temple  dim 
With  floating  incense,  for  the  lamp  burned  low, 
And  through  the  latticed  casement  softly  stole 
The  night  wind  heavy  with  the  fragrant  breath 
Of  rose  and  violet.     On  a  low  couch 
Lay  the  fair  woman  Cceur  de  Lion  loved, 
And  all  the  golden  splendor  of  her  hair, 
Unbound,  unbraided,   rippled  to   the  floor, 
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Like  waves  of 'sunshine  in   a  shady  glen; 
And  all  her  eyes'  blue   splendor  lit   the  place, 
Mocking  the  flame  that  burned  upon  her  cheek. 
"Ah  !  never  death  wore  such  fair  guise  before, 
If  this  be  death,"  Assunta  said,  and  wept ; 
Yet  in  her  heart  believed  not  it  was  death, 
So  like  it  seemed  to  flush  of  youth  and  health. 
But  the  wise  abbess  knew,   for  she  had  gone 
With  many  a  one   to  the  extremest  verge 
Of  the   dark  vale  where   soul  and  body  part. 
Swiftly  she  crossed  the  chamber  and  knelt  down 
To  touch  the  hot  lips  of  the  queen  with  wine ; 
Then  drew  Assunta  nearer,  whispering — "Look! 
Her  poor  wits  wander !  She  would  braid  her  hair 
As   for  a  festival."     For  in  and  out 
Through  the  long,   golden  meshes   of  her  hair 
Her  trembling  fingers  strayed  continuously, 
Weaving  the  shining  strands. 

"  Nay,  my  sweet  queen," 
The  abbess  said,  stilling  the  restless  hands, 
"  I  am  your  tire- woman  !      Be  it  mine 
To  bind  these  heavy  tresses.      Best,   dear  heart." 
But  Berengaria  smiled.       "My  wits  stray  not, 
Dear  mother  abbess.       Gather  you  my  hair 
In  one  thick  coil — thus — and  lay  the  rope 
Here  in  my  hand.       Now  from  my  casket  there 
Reach  me  the  jewelled  blade  King  Richard  wore 
What  time  he  fought  with   Saladin,  and  drove 
Him  out  from  Ascalon.       He  gave  it  me, 
With  jest  and  laughter,    one  short  hour  before 
Proud  Fanuelle  fell — slain  by  the  Saracens." 
Then  lifting  her  right  arm,   with  one  swift  stroke 
She  severed  the  bright  tresses,   and  fell  back 
Unnerved,  and  pallid  as  a  wan,  white  ghost 
That  walks  at  midnight. 

When  her  heart  once  more 
Sent  the  red  current  tingling  through  her  veins, 
Again  she  spake.       "Dear  abbess,  give  me  leave 
For  this  one  night  to  rule  thy  flock  and  thee  ! 
Go  thou,  Assunta,  and  with  no  delay 
Bring  thou  twelve  sisters  hither — they  who  are 
Of  all  your  house  most  light  and  deft  of  touch, 
Swiftest  to  learn  and  do." 
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And   soon   the   nuns 
Entered  the   chamber  as  it  were  a  shrine, 
Crossing  themselves  and  kneeling-,  one  by  one. 
"Do  me  this  grace,   my  sisters/'   said   the   queen. 
"For   this  one   night  your  wonted  rest  forego, 
And  do   my  bidding — Take  this   coil   of  hair 
— O,   golden  waves  Richard   so  oft  hath  kissed  ! — 
And  braid  twelve  slender  chains  as   soft  as  silk. 
Then  braid  the  twelve  together." 

All  night  long 
The  pale  nuns  bent  them  to  their  lovely  task, 
Nor  spake  one  to   another.     Silently 
The  gold  chains  lengthened,  while  the  lamps  burned 

clear, 
Making  still  radiance  in  the  quiet  room, 
And  Berengaria  lay  with  folded  i^alms 
Patiently  waiting.     Once  a  night-bird  sang 
Outside  the  casement,  and  she,   hearkening,   smiled. 
Just  as  the   dawn  was  breaking,  in  her  hands 
They  laid  a   shining  rope  as   soft   as   silk, 
But  strong  as  hempen   cable. 

"List  ye  all," 
Then   said  the  queen,  as  round  her  slender  wrist 
She   wound  its  golden-  length  caressingly, 
Laid  it  against  her  cheek,   and  to  her  breast 
Pressed  it  with  two  white  hands  and  held  it  close. 
"My  liege  lord  sleeps  in  Fontevraud,  and  there 
Above  his  tomb  hang  ye  a  jewelled  lamp 
Swinging  from  this  fair  chain — sole  part  of  me 
That  age  can  wither  not,   nor  time  deface  ! 
Let  the  lamp  burn  with  ever-during  name, 
But  lay   my  body  in  the   abbey  here  ; 
It  shall  not  lie  where  he  who  loved  it  so " 

She  ceased,  and  reverently  the  kneeling  nuns 
Waited  the  moment  she  should  further  speak  ; 
And  as  they  listened,   lo  !  the  nightingale 
Wailed  faintly  in  the  distance,  and  a  lark 
Filled  the  new  day  with  ecstasy  of  song. 
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HE  Britannia  pitched  in  the  Bis- 
cayan  swell,  and  the  crowd  in  the 
smoking-room  had  lessened  until 
five  men  were  left,  exchanging  yarns,  as 
men  will  who  go  to  and  fro  in  ships. 
Captain  Willoughby  had  been  silent 
through  most,  and  only  the  subject  of 
Indian  trickery  seemed  to  arouse  him. 
Now  and  then  the  screw  gave  its  dis- 
mal whir,  the  men  drew  closer,  and  the 
steward  hurried  with  the  Scotch,  al- 
most tumbling  in  a  quick  lurch. 

"  You  know  that  old  trick,  when  the 
fakir  takes  a  boy,  cuts  him  into  pieces, 
and  then  puts  him  together  again?" 
said  the  short,  fat,  dark  man. 

"Yes,  but  I  never  knew  a  man  who 
could  swear  positively  he  had  seen  it." 

"  I  have  seen  it,"  said  the  short,  fat, 
dark  man,  swigging  his  Scotch. 

"And  I,"  said  Captain  Willoughby, 
beating  a  tattoo  with  his  boot. 

"But  while  we  stood  at  first  in  hor- 
ror, in  amazement,  a  boy  climbed  down 
a  tree,  saying  he  had  seen  the  fakir  cut 
up  a  squash — that  was  all,"  said  the 
short,  fat,  dark  man. 

"  You  mean  that  the  boy  was  outside 
the  mesmeric  circle  ?  Do  you  believe 
that  bosh  ?  "  said  one. 

"I  do,"  said  the  short,  fat,  dark  man. 

"I  do,"  said  Captain  Willoughby,  de- 
cidedly. 


"  Oh,  you  do  ?  " 

"Yes,  for  I  know,"  said  the  bronzed 
captain,  who  bore  his  fifty  years  as 
lightly  as  a  coquette  her  second  affair. 
He  paused,  looking  about.  Still  the 
screw  whirred  its  chorus  to  the  now 
beating  storm.  Willoughby  suddenly 
reached  into  his  waistcoat,  taking  from 
a  little  leathern  case  a  ring,  in  a  curi- 
ous setting — a  single,  square  diamond. 
Holding  it  up,  he  asked,  "Do  you  no- 
tice that  ring  ?  " 

"It's  beautiful,"  said  the  short,  fat, 
dark  man  ;  "  and  the  setting  an  antique, 
too.  But  it's  hard  to  sell  a  square 
stone,  the  dealers  say." 

"Yes,"  said  Willoughby.  "But  the 
setting  is  new — an  imitation  ;  I  had  it 
made  for  the  stone." 

"Yes,  but  what  has  this  to  do  with 
occultism  and  our  fakir  ?  Is  it  the  old 
tale  of  the  Rajah's  diamond?"  said  the 
sceptic. 

"  Yes,  the  old  tale,"  said  Willoughby, 
soberly.  He  put  the  ring  back  into  its 
case  and  looked  about.  He  was  not 
given  to  story-telling,  and  yet  to-night 
the  whirring  screw,  the  beating  storm 
— some  strange  impulse — led  him  on. 

"  I  will  tell  you  how  it  was."  lie  said, 
stretching  his  long  legs.  "That  stone 
cost  me  the  best  servant,  and,  indeed, 
the    best   friend   a  man    ever    had — an 
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Irish  boy  who  was  brought  up  with  me. 
You  may  say  what  you  will  about  the- 
osophy,  or  occultism,  or  fakirism.  I 
only  know  what  I  have  experienced, 
and  there  are  twenty  men  in  the  Six- 
tieth Bengal  who  will  bear  me  out.  I 
am  too  old  a  man,  gentlemen,  to  sneer 
at  the  unknown.  I  have  not  lived  in 
India,  and  spent  my  youth  and  some 
health,  without  having  reached  the 
knowledge  that  the  unknown  sits  in 
the  lap  of  the  known,  and  that  there  is 
some  curious  relation  between  matter 
and  mind  which  doubtless  will  be  made 
known  some  day.  Only  the  day  before 
our  sailing  you  heard  of  the  Roentgen 
discovery  of  the  cathodic  rays.  Why 
may  there  not  be  some  light  that  one 
mind  may  shed  on  another,  creating  an 
illusion?  That  is  mesmerism,  you  may 
say.  Why  may  there  not  be  a  material 
object,  like  my  square  diamond,  which 
may  be  able,  in  connection  with  some 
particular  personality,  to  produce  cer- 
tain illusions  ?  " 

"  Can  you  do  it  with  your  diamond  ? " 
asked  the  sceptic. 

"Listen,"  Willoughby  continued,  al- 
most sternly,  "  and  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  always  carry  that  stone  with  me,  a 
circumstance  which  may  appear  strange. 
I  don't  know  why  I  tell  the  story  now. 
But  I  have  begun,  and  something  seems 
to  make  me. 

"  Two  years  ago  I  had  been  down  in 
the  old  place  in  Devon,  and  there  de- 
veloped a  sentimentality  —  you  know 
how  it  may  be  with  a  very  old  bachelor 
— requiring  a  ring.  Passing  a  shop  in 
Regent  Street,  I  saw  in  a  tiara — a  new 
one,  made  in  an  old  fashion  —  this 
stone.  I  have  a  fancy  for  unusual 
things,  you  know.  The  man  agreed  to 
take  the  stone  from  the  tiara." 

"'Your  taste  is  excellent,  sir,'  he 
was  pleased  to  comment,  in  their  way. 
'  The  stone  is  very  old  ;  five  thousand 
years,  maybe ;  an  Indian  stone  from  an 
old  tiara.' 

"  '  The  present  setting  is  modern.' 

"  '  Yes,  I  tried  to  imitate  the  idea  of 
the  old  piece — that  is  all.  I  came  by 
the  stone  very  curiously.' 

"  '  How  curiously  ?  ' 

"  He  moved  uneasily. 

"  '  I  can't  tell  you,  sir.' 

"I  looked  at  him  narrowly;  yet  it 


was  one  of  the  best  shops  in  London, 
and  why  should  I  ask  questions.  We 
bargained  a  bit,  and  securing  the  stone 
at  a  remarkably  low  price — it  seemed  to 
me,  considering  its  intrinsic  value  and 
Regent  Street — I  drew  myself  a  design 
for  a  fitting  setting  to  carry  an  unique 
gem.  But  when  my  ring  was  ready,  my 
sentimental  affair  was  over,  like  many 
another  in  my  life  ;  and  I  simply  had 
the  ring,  instead  of  its  once  probable 
wearer.  On  my  return  to  India,  and  in 
my  duties,  which  came  over  me  with  all 
the  force  of  habit  to  a  man  long  in  the 
service,  I  almost  forgot  it. 

"  Well,  a  year  ago,  if  you  may  re- 
member, came  the  little  trouble  with  the 
little  Rajah  of  Renaub.  You  may  not 
even  remember  it,  or  know  that  Renaub 
is  on  the  northern  border  among  the 
Himalayas.  The  affair  did  not  amount 
to  much,  and  I,  with  some  twenty  men 
of  the  Sixtieth  Bengal,  had  reason  to 
curse  it — and  particularly  my  servant, 
Teddy  Burns,  had  his  reason,  poor 
devil ! 

"In  the  first  place,  we  were  stationed 
in  a  narrow,  barren,  gray  valley,  a  pass 
perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  with 
a  sheer  rise  of  the  gray  mountains  five 
thousand  feet  each  side.  The  valley  is 
about  fifteen  miles  wide,  opening  at  the 
north  on  the  plateau  of  Renaub.  We 
were  at  a  wretched  village,  some  five 
miles  from  the  northern  opening,  a  sta- 
tion with  an  official.  The  official  had 
a  wife,  a  pale  little  London  woman,  worn 
out  by  Indian  life.  I  pitied  the  pair 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  in  that 
God-forsaken  spot — not  the  only  dismal 
spot  in  India,  as  I  know.  We  played 
cards,  and  talked,  and  drank,  until  we 
were  tired  of  ourselves  ;  and  the  man's 
sad-eyed  pale  little  wife  would  chatter 
of  London,  and  tell  how  she  longed  to 
see  just  Trafalgar  Square. 

"  One  afternoon,  going  back  to  my 
quarters,  I  had  occasion  to  look  for 
something  in  a  box,  when  out  tumbled 
a  case  with  some  pins  and  trinkets  which 
Teddy  had  put  in,  probably  thinking 
that  Renaub  was  a  gay  spot  and  that  I 
might  wish  to  dress  up.  I  opened  it, 
throwing  out  among  other  things  the 
ring,  which  I  had  forgotten.  What  I 
wanted  was  a  little  painting  on  porce- 
lain— very  decently  done — of  our  place 


"Teddy  was  stretched  speechless  in  a  pool  of  blood." — Page   756. 
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in  Devon,  which  I  wished  to  show  to 
the  homesick  woman.  As  I  looked  at  it, 
leaving  the  other  things  on  the  table,  I 
heard  a  rustling  behind,  and  saw  a  tall, 
thin  native  peering  over  my  shoulder. 
His  ascetic  face  was  illuminated  by  great 
eyes,  with  a  reddish  glow  as  of  rubies — 
greedv,  covetous. 

"  <  What  the  devil?'  I  began. 

"  '  Did  the  Sahib  call  ?  '  he  said,  bend- 
ing. I  thought  he  might  be  a  servant 
I  had  not  seen. 

"  '  Get  out ! '  I  said,  simply  ;  for  such 
a  place  leaves  you  irritable  ;  when  he 
turned,  and,  with  all  the  dignity  of  a 
personage,  stalked  through  the  door. 

"  <  Teddy,'  I  called,  thinking  Teddy 
could  not  be  far  away.  And  sure  enough 
Teddy  appeared. 

"  '  What  are  you  coming  to  in  your 
old  age,  that  you  need  an  assistant 
to  help  you  now  ? '  I  asked. 

"  '  What  d'yez  mean,  sor  ?  '  said  Ted- 
dy, most  respectfully,  although  the 
words  may  not  so  sound. 

" '  Who  was  the  man  in  here  just 
now  ?' 

"  '  I  saw  no  one,  sor.' 

"  '  Didn't  you  pass  him,  coming  in  ? ' 

"'Who,  sor?' 

"The  matter  seemed  strange.  I 
knew  Teddy  wouldn't  lie  ;  and  I  con- 
cluded it  had  been  some  familiar  ser- 
vant who  had  the  run  of  the  house, 
whom,  in  a  short  stay,  neither  Teddy 
nor  I  had  noticed. 

"  '  Put  those  things  up  then/  I  said, 
knowing  Teddy  was  incorruptible,  and 
starting  to  take  the  porcelain  to  our 
official's  wife.  I  hardly  was  at  the 
outer  door  when  I  heard  a  scuffle  and 
a  muffled  cry.  With  a  sudden  fear  I 
rushed  back,  and  at  the  threshold,  for  a 
moment,  stood  horrified.  Teddy  was 
stretched  speechless  in  a  pool  of  blood, 
a  knife  with  a  strangely  carved  handle 
sticking  in  his  side ;  and  a  stealthy 
figure — the  same  that  had  faced  me  so 
shortly  before — stood  over  him.  For  a 
moment  we  looked  at  each  other  ;  for  a 
moment  I  could  not  move  ;  and  then, 
with  a  snarl,  the  creature  sprang  toward 
me.  I  was  ready  for  him,  but  he  slipped 
through  my  hands,  and  passed  me — 
through  the  door. 

"  Raising  a  dreadful  cry,  I  was  after. 
At  the  outside  door  I  saw  him  ;  a  lithe 


figure,  that  had  dropped  the  loin-cloth 
from  his  naked  legs,  running  up  the 
valley,  past  three  of  my  men,  who  were 
on  ponies. 

"  '  StojD  him  ! '  I  cried.  But  he  slipped 
past ;  and  before  they  had  recovered 
from  their  astonishment  I  was  by  them. 

"  '  Go  in  !  Look  to  Teddy,'  I  called, 
dragging  one  from  his  pony  and  taking 
his  seat. 

"  '  After  him ! '  I  said,  kicking  my 
brute.  '  Shoot  him,  if  you  can  bring 
him  down.'     I  hadn't  my  pistols. 

"  And  we  chased  up  that  brown  valley 
under  the  glaring  North  Indian  sun. 
He  seemed  to  run  as  fast  as  our  ponies  ; 
but  at  last  we  gained  a  little.  He  looked 
about,  showing  white,  grinning  teeth. 
Two  of  the  men  answered  with  pistol- 
shots.  I  bent  well  onto  the  pony's 
neck. 

" '  Where  is  he  ?  '  asked  one  of  the 
men. 

"  '  Where —  ?  '  began  the  other. 

"For  before  our  eyes  the  runner  had 
vanished,  faded ;  what  you  will ;  and 
where  he  should  have  been  was  a  lean 
wolf,  turning  now  and  then  hungry 
eyes,  and  snarling  lips,  and  grinning 
teeth. 

"The  thing  was  so  uncanny  that  I 
pulled  up  my  pony ;  and  then  was 
charging  up  to  the  spot  where  the  man 
had  disappeared  and  the  wolf  appeared 
— believing  he  had  found  a  hole  in  the 
earth.  But  there  the  short,  yellow 
furze  was  unbroken.  There  was  an- 
other click  and  report — a  long,  horrid, 
brutish  howl — and  the  wolf  was  over  a 
low  slope,  too,  out  of  view,  and  the  men 
after.  After  a  moment  I  followed,  to 
find  them  dismounted  by  the  man  we 
had  been  chasing — without  a  wolf  in 
sight ;  the  man  on  his  back. 

"'Damn  it,  sir,  where's  the  wolf?" 
one  of  my  bewildered  fellows  asked. 

"  The  great  eyes  stared  brutishly  up 
to  mine.  One  fist  was  clinched.  With 
sudden  expectation  I  leaned  over,  and 
opened  the  sinewy  fist,  when  from  it 
fell  the  ring.  I  put  it  into  my  pocket, 
leaving  the  men  with  the  dead  thing, 
and  rode  back  to  Teddy,  only  to  be  met 
by  my  friend  the  official.  Teddy  was 
dead,  like  his  murderer,  who  proved  to 
be  unknown  at  the  station,  and  prob- 
ably some  wandering  thief. 


And  where   he  should   have   been  was  a   lean  wolf  —Page   756. 
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" 1  told  the  eager  listener  of  our  hal- 
lucination." 

"  '  The  men  will  swear  to  it,  and  I.' 

"He  looked  at  me  a  moment,  curi- 
ously. 

"  '  I  have  lived  too  long  in  India  to 
doubt  it,'  said  he,  slowly.  '  Tell  me 
how  did  you  come  by  the  stone  ?  '  When 
I  had  finished  he  asked,  strangely  : 

"  '  Have  you  not  heard  that  a  certain 
mind  associated  with  a  certain  talisman 
can  produce  such  an  illusion  ?  ' 

"  'I  have  seen  it,'  said  I. 

"  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
story,  '  I  have  seen  it.'  That  square 
diamond  at  any  rate  cost  me  the  best 
servant  a  man  ever  had — more  than  ser- 
vant, a  friend.  Whether  it  were  ordi- 
nary cupidity,  or  some  desire  for  that 
particular  stone,  I  cannot  say.  But  I 
saw  the  wolf  where  the  man  was,  and 
the  dead  man  where  the  dead  wolf 
should  have  been.  Some  persons  would 
have  given  the  diamond  away,  or  have 
sold  it,  but  I  have  kept  it." 


"  There  was  no  boy  up  a  tree  out- 
side the  mesmeric  influence,"  said  the 
sceptic.       "  May     I     see     that     stone 


again  ? 


Yes,  certainly,"  said  Captain  Wil- 
loughby,  taking  the  diamond  from  the 
case.  "  That  thing  happened  a  year 
ago  to-day." 

They  passed  it  from  hand  to  hand  ; 
and  above  the  storm  roared. 

"  Will  you  mind  if  I  look  at  it,  sir  ?  " 
asked  a  low,  distant  voice.  They  looked 
up  startled,  for  no  one  had  seen  this 
last  enter  ;  they  saw  a  tall,  dark  person, 
modishly  dressed — with  all  the  western 
affectations  of  some  East  Indians. 

"  You  were  listening,"  said  Willough- 
by.  "I  didn't  hear  or  see  you.  I  must 
have  been  so  absorbed  in  my  story. 
Certainly,  sir.  I  should  like  to  have 
one  of  your  race  look  at  that  stone." 

A  lean,  sinewy  hand  stretched  out, 
grasping  the  stone.  Willoughby  shiv- 
ered and  looked  up. 

"Where  the  devil?"  he  began;    for 


Will   you   mind   if  1    look  at  it,    sir?  " 
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hand,    and    ring,    and    man,    were   not  way — perhaps  he  had  been  washed  from 

there.     They   rubbed    their   eyes,    ran  the  deck. 

into  the  passage.  The  Britannia  then  was  tossing  and 

The  steward   was   called.     He  knew  groaning  in  the   arms  of   the    roaring 

no  one  on  the  ship  answering  the  de-  storm,  and,  as  far  as  that  ship's   com- 

scription ;  nor  did  the  thorough  search  pany  was  concerned,    the  dark-visaged 

the  next  morning  show  the  thief  ;  per-  unknown  seemed  to  have  gone  back  in- 

haps  he  had  been  some  strange  stowa-  to  the  tempest  whence  he  had  come. 


SONGS   FOR  TWO 

By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy 

Love  me  not,  Dearest,  for  the  smile, 

The  tender  greeting,  or  the  wile 

By  which,  unconscious  of  its  road, 

My  soul  seeks  thine  in  its  abode, 

Nor  say  "I  love  thee  for  thine  eyes" — 

For  when  Death  shuts  them,  where  thy  skies? 

But  love  me  for  my  love, 
Then  am  I  safe  from  all  surprise, 

And  thou  above 
The  loss  of  all  that  dies. 


Thy  names  are  like  sweet  flowers  that  grow 
Within  a  garden  where  I  go, 
Sometimes  at  dawn,  to  see  each  one 
Lift  its  head  proudly  in  the  sun  ; 

Sometimes  at  night, 
When  only  by  the  fragrant  air 

I  know  them  there. 
And  none  are  grieved  or  think  I  slight 
Their  worth,  if  closest  to  my  breast 
This  one  I  take  which  holds  within  its  own 
Each  single  fragrance  of  the  rest — 

My  friend,  my  friend ! 
And  as  I  loved  it  first  alone, 
So  shall  I  love  it  to  the  end, 
For  none  were  half  so  dear  were  it  not  best. 


To  give  is  more  than  to  receive,  men  say — 

But  thou  hast  made  them  one  !     What  if,  some  day 

Men  bade  me  render  back  the  gifts  I  cannot  pay — 

Since  all  are  undeserved  ! — should  I  obey? 

Lo,  all  these  years  of  giving,  when  we  try 

To  own  our  thanks  we  hear  the  giver  cry: 

"Nay,  it  was  thou  who  gavest,  Dear,  not  I!" 

If  Wisdom  smile,  let  Wisdom  go! 
All  things  above 
This  is  the  truest:  that  we  know  because  we  love, 

Not  love  because  we  know. 


THE    DROUTH    AT   SAN   ANTON 
By   William  Henry  Shelton 


UP  and  down  the  cailon  of  the 
Apishapa  not  a  drop  of  rain 
had  fallen  for  three  months, 
and  all  the  masses  of  the  lit- 
tle Padre  had  not  so  much  as  per- 
suaded one  white  cloud  to  come  from 
behind  the  great  mountains  or  rise  out 
of  the  eastern  plain  into  the  clear  blue 
sky  which  arched  over  San  Anton.  In 
all  that  time  the  good  God  had  not 
suffered  this  one  longed-for  banner  of 
hope  to  cheer  the  upturned  eyes  of  the 
pious  villagers.  Despite  their  prayers 
and  flagellations,  and  the  good  offices  of 
the  Padre,  and  the  intercessions  of  all 
the  saints,  the  hot  sun  blazed  across  the 
spotless  blue  sky  by  day,  and  the  dry 
moon  hung  among  the  countless  stars 
by  night.  The  river,  which  in  better 
times  was  the  glory  of  San  Anton, 
bringing  the  tumbling  waters  from  the 
cool  mountains  past  the  very  doors  of 
the  people,  was  now  just  a  thread  of 
creeping  water,  flanked  by  stagnant 
pools  among  the  dry  stones,  and  the 
parched  street  that  overhung  the  bank 
from  the  store  of  Red  Mike  (the  one 
spot  in  San  Anton  that  was  never  dry) 
down  to  the  last   adobe    house  in  the 


village,  that  of  Don  Miguel,  just  oppo- 
site to  the  foot-bridge,  was  thick  with 
dust  and  wallowing  dogs.  If  there 
were  any  men  in  San  Anton  between 
the  hours  of  ten  in  the  morning  and 
four  in  the  afternoon,  they  were  drink- 
ing up  their  credit  for  good  fleeces  and 
pulled  goat's  hair  at  the  bar  of  Red 
Mike,  or  sleeping  off  the  effect  of  earlier 
potations  in  the  privacy  of  their  own 
adobe  walls.  And  well  they  might  abide 
in-doors,  for  the  sky  was  still  blue  and 
the  sun  was  fierce,  and  a  furnace  heat 
palpitated  about  the  black  cross  on  the 
little  chapel  of  mud,  and  threatened  to 
roast  alive  the  red  pigs  wallowing  in  the 
dust  under  the  sacred  bell,  which  swung 
between  two  wooden  horses  in  the  dirty 
plaza  of  San  Anton. 

Every  object  in  sight  was  gray  with 
dust ;  the  houses,  the  rocks,  the  with- 
ered grass,  the  stunted  cotton-woods  and 
ragged  alders  that  fringed  the  sorry 
river,  the  curled  leaves  of  the  thirsty 
corn,  the  sickly  bean-stalks  clinging  to 
lurching  poles.  Dust  clung  to  the  sage- 
brush and  prickly  pears  along  the  rocky, 
treeless  road  down  the  mountain.  It 
slid  in  small  drifts  over  the   gravelly 
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banks  and  the  jutting  ledges  of  soft 
granite  crumbling  to  powder.  Dust  and 
drouth  and  heat  were  everywhere  from 
San  Anton  above,  to  the  ranch  of  the 
Two  Soldiers  in  the  narrow  plain  below. 

And  this  was  the  condition  in  the 
Apishapa  country  when  the  solitary 
outtit  of  John  Dorchester  drew  near  to 
the  ranch.  The  outtit  consisted  of  one 
small  horse  and  one  tall  man.  When 
the  horse  was  not  burdened  with  the 
man,  he  carried  sundry  six-ounce  fish- 
ing-rods, double-barrelled  guns,  dried 
sheep,  buffalo-robes,  and  clothing  and 
camping  utensils  disposed  about  the 
saddle.  As  for  the  man,  he  trudged 
mostly  alongside  his  horse,  his  soft  hat 
gay  with  red  and  yellow  and  green  flies, 
a  revolver  and  cartridges  in  his  belt,  and 
a  gun  across  his  broad  shoulders. 

For  three  days  man  and  horse  had 
been  journeying  from  water  to  water, 
guided  by  the  rose  -  colored  Spanish 
Peaks  by  day,  and  by  the  same  silvered 
domes  by  night,  which,  somehow,  seemed 
to  retreat  before  them  into  the  mist 
as  they  advanced.  And  yet  these  twin 
sentinels  stood  fast  over  San  Anton 
and  the  ranch,  invisible  to  the  dwellers 
at  either  point,  and  few  of  the  Mexicans 
in  the  shabby  village  had  ever  been  far 
enough  from  home  to  see  their  own 
rose-colored  peaks.  As  the  man  and 
horse  came  on,  they,  too,  lost  sight  of 
the  strange  Beacons  which  had  guided 
them,  and,  finally,  drawing  near  to  the 
ranch,  they  saw  instead  Uncle  Foster 
seated  in  the  doorway,  tossing  bits  of 
raw  meat  to  a  half-dozen  collies,  and 
Uncle  Mdntyre's  broad  back  and  gray 
locks,  as  he  counted  his  flock  of  goats 
filing  past  at  the  heels  of  the  old  bell- 
ewe. 

The  man  and  horse  stopped  behind  a 
clump  of  screw-pines  that  they  might 
enjoy  for  a  moment,  unobserved,  this 
tranquil  haven  to  which  they  had  been 
journeying  so  painfully.  Even  the  dogs, 
in  their  eagerness  to  secure  the  meat, 
were  not  aware  of  any  intruders,  and 
the  boy  who  stood  behind  Uncle  Fos- 
ter in  the  doorway  was  gazing  open- 
mouthed  into  the  branches  of  an  apjue- 
tree  hard  by.  Dorchester  noted  the 
great  shining  knife  in  the  hand  of  Uncle 
Foster,  cutting  off  the  bits  of  meat,  the 
eagerness  of  the  dogs,  and  the  uncon- 


scious grimaces  on  the  beardless  face  of 
the  boy,  and  wondered  what  it  all  meant. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the  solution 
of  this  domestic  riddle,  for,  as  Uncle 
Foster  threw  the  next  piece  of  meat,  a 
magpie  swooped  down  from  the  very 
apple-tree  at  which  the  boy  was  making 
faces,  and  caught  the  prize  in  mid-air. 
away  from  the  snapping  jaws  of  the 
foremost  collie,  and  bore  it  skyward. 
Then  the  boy's  face  changed  to  laugh- 
ter, and  Uncle  Foster  flourished  the 
shining  knife  and  uttered  some  lan- 
guage that  is  not  commonly  printed  in 
books,  and  Dorchester  added  to  the 
commotion  at  the  ranch  of  the  Two 
Soldiers  by  aj^pearing  on  the  scene. 

That  night  the  two  old  men,  of  whom 
Uncle  Mclntyre  was  the  older  by  a  dec- 
ade, sat  side  by  side  outside  the  lighted 
door  and  questioned  the  welcome  stran- 
ger, after  the  manner  of  the  new  coun- 
try, and  at  each  piece  of  personal  infor- 
mation, and  with  every  scrap  of  news 
from  the  great  outside  world,  they 
chuckled  and  slapped  each  other's  legs 
with  an  unmistakable  affection  which 
was  a  pleasure  to  behold.  And,  while 
the  guest  talked,  the  boy  stood  by.  an 
attentive  listener.  It  was  cool  now  out- 
side, after  the  heat  of  the  day.  and,  when 
the  two  old  men  had  fired  their  last 
question,  a  silence  fell  on  the  group  for 
a  moment,  during  which  Dorchester 
listened  to  the  clatter  of  the  supper- 
dishes  which  Uncle  Foster's  good  woman 
was  washing  inside,  and  to  the  occa- 
sional jangle  of  a  sheep-bell  in  the  dark- 
ness. The  two  old  men  were  smoking 
their  jDipes  and  pondering  in  beautiful 
contentment  on  what  they  had  heard. 

"  You  seem  very  fond  of  each  other," 
said  Dorchester,  at  length.  He  was  al- 
most startled  at  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice. 

"That's  right."  said  Uncle  Mclntyre 
and  Uncle  Foster  in  a  breath. 

••  I  suppose  you  came  out  here  from 
somewhere  in  the  East,"  continued  Dor- 
chester. 

"From  Gettysburg."  said  the  two  old 
voices,  with  a  chuckle. 

"That's  right,''  said  Uncle  Mclntyre. 
"Uncle  Foster,  here,  was  lighten'  on 
the  Ribil  side,  and  when  he  see  how  the 
battle  was  goin',  he  just  bruk  and  run, 
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and  never  stopped  till  he  landed  on  the 
Apishapa." 

"Look  here,  stranger,"  said  Uncle 
Foster,  "  I'll  give  ye  a  scrap  o'  Uncle 
Mclntyre's  record.  When  he  was  a 
matter  of  nineteen,  he  landed  in  New 
Orleans  off' en  a  Scotch  brig.  The  fust 
thing  he  seen  was  a  United  States  soldier 
in  white  gloves  and  shinin'  uniform  a 
standin'  on  the  lew,  an'  he  goes  straight 
away  an'  lists.  He  never  fired  a  gun 
in  the  Florida  war,  nor  yit  in  Mexico. 
He  only  jest  carried  the  regimental 
guide-on.  I  reckon,  stranger,  that  he 
never  shot  an  Injun  in  all  the  years  that 
followed,  an'  that's  how  Uncle  Mclntyre 
drifted  into  Gettysburg  on  the  North 
side." 

"That's  right,"  said  Uncle  Mclntyre, 
laying  his  big  hand  fondly  on  Uncle 
Foster's  knee.  "  We're  both  from  Get- 
tysburg, an'  we  haint  got  no  hard  fe el- 
m's agin  each  other  noways." 

The  second  silence  was  broken  by  the 
far-away  barking  of  dogs. 

"  Got  some  neighbors  up  above  ?  " 
suggested  Dorchester. 

Uncle  Foster  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  muttered  something  very  like  an 
oath. 

"  Jest  a  village  o'  Greasers  up  yan- 
der,"  said  Uncle  Mclntyre,  "settin'  up 
cross-poles  and  prayin'  to  the  saints  for 
rain — when  they're  sober." 

"  We  ain't  built  that  way,"  said  Uncle 
Foster,  "but  all  the  same,  stranger, 
we'd  be  mighty  glad  of  a  little  fallin' 
weather." 

It  occurred  to  Dorchester  that  the 
drouth  in  the  Apishapa  country  would 
suit  his  purpose  to  a  nicety,  as  the 
trout  would  all  be  collected  in  the 
pools,  and  he  said  as  much,  to  which 
Uncle  Mclntyre  and  Uncle  Foster  as- 
sented. 

"It's  that  dry,"  said  the  boy,  Jule, 
"  that  it's  mighty  hard  to  git  worms." 

"  I'll  show  you  a  better  way  in  the 
morning,"  said  Dorchester,  smiling  at 
the  boy's  ignorance,  and  feeling  tender- 
ly over  his  hat  as  he  spoke. 

"We'll  go  t'other  way  from  San  An- 
ton," said  Jule,  "  for  the  Greasers  has 
fished  the  streams  out  up  yander." 

After  that  Dorchester  and  Jule  went 
out  regularly  in  the  early  morning,  and 
the  success   they  had  was  wonderful. 


Jule  led  the  way  to  the  cool,  dark  pools, 
and  Dorchester  cast  the  fly  with  uner- 
ring accuracy  into  the  very  mouths  of 
the  fish.  The  boy,  who  had  never  seen 
fly-fishing  before,  marvelled  at  the  skill 
of  this  strange  man,  and  at  the  tough- 
ness of  his  whip  of  a  rod,  and  at  the 
ease  with  which  he  flipped  the  trout 
out  of  the  water,  and  at  the  length  of 
the  string  he  was  privileged  to  carry 
home.  He  regarded  Dorchester  as  a 
sort  of  magician  at  first,  until  he 
learned  to  cast  the  fly  himself  and  trail 
it  across  the  eddies,  and  the  two,  man 
and  boy,  were  inseparable  during  the 
first  half  of  each  day.  And  so  it  hap- 
pened that,  for  the  first  week,  Dorches- 
ter got  no  nearer  to  San  Anton  than  the 
buildings  at  the  ranch,  where  he  rested 
every  afternoon,  in  the  company  of  Un- 
cle Mclntyre  and  Uncle  Foster. 

As  for  Jule,  it  was  his  duty  every 
evening  to  fetch  the  cows  from  off  the 
mountain,  and  by  mid-afternoon  he  was 
afield  in  search  of  his  saddle -mule. 
Sometimes  it  was  sundown  by  the  time 
he  brought  in  that  refractory  animal, 
and  then  he  dashed  away  with  an  ex- 
tra whoop,  and  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  he  was  back  with  the  drove. 

"  Why  in  the  name  of  common-sense," 
said  Dorchester,  one  morning,  turning 
the  boy  around  by  the  shoulders  until 
they  stood  face  to  face,  "  don't  you  go 
up  after  the  cows  on  foot  and  leave 
that  long-eared  mule  in  the  pasture? 
You  would  accomplish  the  business  in 
about  a  quarter  of  the  time.  I  never 
take  two  steps " 

Dorchester  was  not  interrupted,  but 
stopped  of  his  own  accord,  when  he 
saw  the  face  of  the  boy,  which  had  sud- 
denly assumed  the  old  open-mouthed 
stare,  with  the  addition  of  a  half- scared 
expression  that  could  never  have  been 
called  there  by  magpie  or  trout. 

"Lord,  Mr.  Dorchester,  you  haint 
been  up  to  San  Anton  yit,"  said  Jule, 
as  soon  as  he  could  get  control  of  his 
mouth.  "  There's  a  black  dog  up  thar 
as  big  as  a  calf,  and  he  hates  a  white 
worse'n  pison.  Why,  he  jest  jumps 
up  and  snaps  at  my  heels,  Mr.  Dor- 
chester, when  I'm  ridin'  that  mule. 
Look  o'  thar,"  and  Jule  showed  his 
boot,  which  was  certainly  marked  with 
fresh  scratches. 
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"Why  don't  you  shoot  the  brute?" 

"  Sacre,"  said  Jule,  with  a  touch  of 
the  old  expression  on  his  face.  "You 
don't  understand  the  ways  of  San  An- 
ton. I  have  to  go  to  school  to  the 
Padre  in  the  winter,  an'  if  I  shot  that 
dog  them  Greasers  'ud  knife  me  "sure. 
But  I  sha'n't  go  near  the  Padre's  school 
next  winter,"  continued  Jule,  "if  I 
never  larn  to  cipher.  That  dog's  sar- 
tain  gittin'  worse,  Mr.  Dorchester." 

"  Don't  Uncle  Foster  go  up  there 
sometimes  ?  " 

"  Him  ?  "  cried  Jule,  with  a  fine  gest- 
ure of  scorn.  "I  guess  not.  Neither 
of  'em  haint  set  foot  in  San  Anton  for 
a  year.  Uncle  Mclntyre  says  Gettys- 
burg was  hell,  but  San  Anton  is  heller." 

"  But  the  store  up  there,"  observed 
Dorchester,  "  is  the  only  one  this  side 
of  Trinidad." 

"I  know  that,"  said  Jule.  "Don't  I 
have  to  go  up  thai*  on  the  mule  to  git 
things?  Uncle  Foster  did  cart  the 
goats'  fleece  up  thar  in  the  spring,  but 
he  never  got  out  of  the  wagon." 

"  Whew  !  "  exclaimed  Dorchester, 
straightening  himself,  and  half  forget- 
ting the  presence  of  the  boy.  "  I  must 
take  a  look  at  this  San  Anton." 

"  There's  nothin'  easier,  Mr.  Dorches- 


ter," said  Jule.  "  We're  all  goin'  past 
thar  to  the  hay-ranch  to-morrer.  Wag- 
on's asoakin'  in  the  river  right  now. 
Uncle  Mclntyre  says  if  it  gits  much 
drier  we'll  have  to  soak  the  oxen." 

Next  morning  the  sun  was  but  an 
hour  above  the  plain  when  the  wagon 
started  up  the  mountain,  drawn  by 
three  yoke  of  lumbering  cattle,  who 
managed  to  stir  up  such  a  stifling  cloud 
of  dust  that  Uncle  Mclntyre  and  Uncle 
Foster  were  just  two  gray  silhouettes 
on  the  front  bar  of  the  hay  -  rack,  and 
John  Dorchester  and  Jule  were  glad  to 
bury  their  faces  and  cough  in  the  straw. 

When  they  had  gone  a  matter  of  two 
miles,  the  wheels  of  the  wagon  ground 
over  the  bare  rock  for  a  space,  and 
then  rolled  out  of  the  dust-cloud  into 
view  of  the  barren,  treeless  mountain- 
side. Close  on  the  left,  across  the  nar- 
row gorge  of  the  Apishapa,  lay  San  An- 
ton, baking  and  cracking  in  the  sun. 
Not  a  Mexican  or  even  a  dog  was  stir- 
ring on  the  dirtv  street.  To  Dorchester 
it  looked  like  a  village  of  the  dead, 
buried  under  the  one  black  cross  beside 
the  silent  bell,  but  for  the  sole  survivor 
in  the  person  of  Red  Mike,  who  sat  in 
his  shirt -sleeves  on  the  steps  of  his 
store.       The    a<l< >1  >«■    huts    looked    like 
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tombs  in  contrast  with  the  glaring, 
white  clap-boarded  walls  and  shingled 
roof  of  that  flourishing  emporium. 

"  Gee  !  Haw  !  Come  up !  "  cried  Un- 
cle Foster,  with  a  crack  of  the  whip, 
and  the  wagon  rolled  on  into  another 
cloud  of  dust.  It  was  a  time  to  keep 
mouths  tightly  closed,  but  nevertheless 
Dorchester  heard  a  voice  which  sound- 
ed like  the  voice  of  Uncle  Mclntyre. 

"He's  got  'em  drunk  airly." 

The  words  were  preceded  by  a  con- 
temptuous grunt  and  ended  in  a  cough, 
which  was  half  lost  in  the  grinding  of 
the  wheels  and  the  rattle  of  the  ox- 
chains.  For  another  half  mile,  they 
kept  on  in  wise  silence,  and  then,  when 
Dorchester  ventured  to  look  up,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  something  like  tele- 
graph-poles pricking  out  of  the  cloud 
on  the  right.  They  stood  at  surpris- 
ingly irregular  intervals,  as  if  some  had 
been  blown  down  in  the  enviable  time 
when  there  was  wind  on  the  mountain. 
Then  he  heard  the  barking  of  dogs  and 
strange  voices  ahead,  and  when,  pres- 
ently, the  wagon  rolled  out  of  the  dust, 
they  were  close  upon  a  seething,  scram- 
bling crowd,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  men  from  the  women, 
or  the  children  from  the  dogs,  for  the 
sky  was  blue  and  the  air  was  hot,  and 
the  frantic  people  were  gray  in  the  scin- 
tillating dust  particles.  One  of  the 
black  telegraph-poles  trailed  on  the 
ground,  and  its  cross-barred  top  swayed 
and  plunged  above  the  bobbing  heads, 
like  a  thing  exhausted,  but  alive.  There 
was  something  indistinguishable  under 
the  pole,  but,  as  the  wagon  came  nearer, 
the  something  resolved  itself  into  a  man 
stripped  to  the  waist.  The  little  Padre 
of  San  Anton  was  trotting  alongside, 
and  whips  of  many  lashes  writhed  in 
the  palpitating  heat  and  fell  on  the  back 
of  the  cross-bearer,  which  was  grimy 
with  dirt  and  red  with  blood.  The 
women  uttered  shrill  cries  and  dismal 
moans,  and  the  dogs  barked,  and  the 
black  pole  heaved  and  disappeared  in 
the  crowd,  and  the  people  cheered,  for 
the  interval  was  long  between  this  pole 
and  the  last.  Surely  the  good  God 
would  hear  ! 

Then  the  men  threw  down  their 
whips  and  dug  a  hole  and  set  up  the 
brave  pole,  and  the  little  Padre  blessed 


the  cross,  and  the  women  fell  on  their 
knees  and  counted  their  beads  in 
blessed  hope  of  a  little  rain  on  San  An- 
ton. Already  another  wiry  Mexican 
had  cast  off  his  poncho,  and  was  baring 
his  back  for  the  pious  sacrifice,  and 
doubtless  swearing  to  the  saints  that 
he  would  bear  the  cross  some  yards  far- 
ther than  his  fainting  predecessor. 

Uncle  Mclntyre  and  Uncle  Foster 
only  grunted  their  disgust,  or  perhaps 
their  satisfaction,  and,  as  the  wagon 
drove  on  toward  the  fringe  of  pinon- 
trees  which  skirted  the  woods  beyond, 
Jule  pointed  back  at  the  black  dog,  his 
enemy,  who  was  scratching  the  ground 
and  barking  at  the  white  men,  whom  he 
hated  "  worse'n  pison." 

At  night,  when  they  returned  on  the 
top  of  the  hay,  the  line  of  cotton-wood 
crosses  had  climbed  nearly  up  to  the 
first  pinon-trees,  but  there  was  no  sign 
of  rain  over  San  Anton. 

As  the  days  passed,  the  earth  grew 
drier,  and  cracked  open  in  little  seams. 
The  leaves  on  the  few  trees  took  on 
a  sickly  green,  and  the  blazing  sun 
laughed  in  the  ever-blue  sky  as  it  fried 
and  blistered  the  black  paint  on  the 
crosses  stained  with  blood. 

It  was  Sunday  morning  at  the  ranch, 
and  John  Dorchester  stood  outside, 
belted  with  his  revolver  and  leaning  on 
his  double  -  barrelled  fowling  -  piece. 
Uncle  Mclntyre  was  salting  the  goats 
down  by  the  river,  where  his  white 
shirt-sleeves  gleamed  in  first-day  fresh- 
ness against  the  dusty  alders,  and 
Uncle  Foster  sat  in  his  favorite  place 
in  the  doorway. 

"  Goin'  up  the  mountain  a  piece,  be 
ye  ?  "  said  Uncle  Foster,  knocking  the 
ashes  from  his  pipe.  "Ye  better  keep 
clear  o'  San  Anton." 

Dorchester  said  nothing  in  reply, 
and  it  rather  pleased  the  old  frontiers- 
man that  this  particular  "  tenderfoot  " 
was  a  man  of  few  words.  From  his 
view-point  a  close  mouth  meant  busi- 
ness, whether  the  game  were  men  or 
varmints.  He  wondered  if  the  young 
man  was  well  provided  with  ammuni- 
tion. He  thought  of  the  day  when,  out 
of  an  innocent-looking  patch  of  brown 
leaves,  a  mountain-lion  rose  up  to  dis- 
pute his  way,  and  how,  for  the  want  of 
one  cartridge,  he  had  been  obliged  to 
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stare  that  lion  out  of  countenance  until 
the  beast  backed  away  and  loped  down 
the  rocks.  To  all  outward  appearance 
the  old  man  had  been  gazing  absently  at 
Dorchester's  handsome  gun.  There  were 
still  lions  to  be  met  with  on  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  prudent  old  hunter  reached 
inside  the  door,  and  then  he  stepped 
down  and  poured  the  half  of  a  flask  of 
buck-shot  into  Dorchester's  coat  pocket. 

'k  Ye  might  want  it,  my  boy,  an' 
mind  ye,  keep  clear  o'  San  Anton." 

All  this  talk  about  the  Mexican  vil- 
lage only  piqued  Jack  Dorchester's  cu- 
riosity. It  was  his  habit  to  investi- 
gate things,  and  he  rarely  allowed  any 
difficulty  or  danger  to  balk  his  curiosity. 

"I  must  look  into  this  San  Anton," 
he  said  to  himself,  "and  there  is  no 
better  time  than  the  present." 

This  resolution  formed,  he  quick- 
ened his  pace,  and  a  little  farther  up 
the  road  he  met  the  red-headed  store- 
keeper, who,  next  to  the  Padre,  was  the 
great  man  of  the  village.  They  sat 
together  on  a  rock  by  the  wayside  and 
exchanged  some  friendly  ideas  about 
Greasers  in  general,  and  about  the  pecul- 
iar effect  of  whiskey  at  certain  altitudes. 

"I  jist  kem  out  fur  a  short  shtroll," 
said  Mike,  "  whoile  they're  inside  the 
church  prayin'  fur  rain,  an'  ut's  bad 
enough  they  made  ut.  Sure  the  banes 
are  dryin'  on  the  poles.  An  fwat's  a 
Graser  widout  fejole?"  The  store- 
keeper sighed  and  looked  up  at  the 
sun.  "  Arrah !  Ut's  raesilf  they'll  be 
wantin'  divilish  soon  afther  prayers." 

When  they  crossed  the  foot-bridge 
and  turned  up  the  street,  San  Anton  was 
deserted  but  for  the  wallowing  dogs 
and  the  pigs  which  had  gone  to  sleep  in 
the  soft  dust  under  the  bell,  as  soon  as 
the  boy  had  ceased  to  beat  it  with  the 
wooden  clapper  before  mass.  There 
was  a  droning  sound  of  voices  in  the 
chajDel,  and  the  shaggy  hind- quarters  of 
an  old  milch  goat  stuck  out  of  the  open 
doorway.  The  head  and  shoulders  of 
the  animal  were  lost  to  view  by  reason 
of  the  earthen  floor  having  been  swept 
like  the  houses,  until  it  was  a  good 
step  below  the  level  of  the  street. 

"They're  comin',"  said  Mike,  when 
he  saw  the  goat  begin  to  scramble  back- 
ward out  of  the  doorway. 

Like  so  many  children  released  from 


school,  the  chattering  people  flocked 
out  into  the  sunlight.  The  women 
turned  to  the  left,  fluttering  their  sober- 
colored  serapes,  and  the  men  trooped 
in  the  opposite  direction,  and,  lo  !  out 
from  under  every  yellow  -  and  -  brown 
poncho  came  a  black- and-red  game- 
cock. Each  man  held  his  bird  aloft 
and  danced  about,  flourishing  as  many 
extended  fingers  in  his  neighbor's  face 
as  he  wished  to  stake  nickels  on  his 
champion.  In  a  trice  they  had  traced 
a  cockpit  in  the  dust  and  each  man 
was  down  on  his  haunches  behind  his 
bird.  The  last  to  come  out  of  church 
was  the  little  Padre,  and  the  sparkling 
eyes  of  his  bird  peered  eagerly  out 
from  under  his  cape. 

"He  couldn't  have  said  mass  with 
that  thing  under  his  arm,"  remarked 
Dorchester. 

"  Whist,  no,"  said  Mike.  "  His  acho- 
lyte  hild  ut  behind  the  alther." 

The  Padre  flourished  his  broad  hat 
in  acknowledgment  of  the  shouts  of 
his  flock,  which  greeted  him  from  the 
pit,  and  then  he  extended  all  the  fat 
fingers  of  one  hand  as  he  trotted  for- 
ward to  the  fray. 

It  was  Don  Miguel  himself  who 
matched  the  priest,  and  Pedro,  the 
lame  cobbler,  held  the  ten  nickels. 
And  how  the  birds  eyed  each  other  and 
sidled  about,  and  trailed  their  wings  in 
the  dust,  and  then  fell  to  and  slashed 
each  other  with  their  sharp  spurs,  and 
backed  off  and  circled  around  for  a  fa- 
vorable opening,  and  got  wet  and  red  as 
if  they,  too,  were  shedding  their  blood 
for  rain — and,  in  the  end,  Don  Miguel's 
bird  turned  tail,  and  the  Padre  secured 
his  pet  and  the  ten  nickels,  and  all  the 
men  cheered. 

While  this  was  going  on  at  the  pit, 
the  women  of  San  Anton  sat  in  an- 
other circle  and  combed  each  others 
heads  and  the  heads  of  the  children, 
and  never  so  much  as  looked  at  the 
men.  Surely,  after  the  people  had 
said  their  prayers  and  counted  their 
beads  for  rain,  they  had  a  right  to  be 
merry  on  this  weekly  holiday  ;  and  so 
the  women  combed  and  combed,  and 
the  fighting  went  on  at  the  cockpit,  un- 
til every  red-and- black  bird  had  won  or 
lost  a  battle.  Then  the  good  Padre 
trotted  off  with  his  victorious  rooster, 
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and  disappeared  into  the  doorway  of 
his  house,  for  the  sky  was  blue  and  the 
sun  was  hot,  and  there  were  some 
things  about  to  happen  in  San  Anton 
not  fit  for  priestly  eyes  to  see. 

Red  Mike  led  the  way  to  the  great 
white  store,  and  Dorchester  followed, 
with  twoscore  pairs  of  beady  eyes 
glowering  on  the  red,  yellow,  and  green 
flies  that  decorated  his  hat. 

"Mayhap  this  stranger  is  the  evil 
spirit,"  the  people  cried,  "that  thwarts 
the  good  Padre's  prayers  and  blasts  the 
holy  crosses  and  keeps  the  rain  from 
falling  on  San  Anton." 

The  women  were  even  more  voluble 
than    the    men,  but    their   threatening 


words  fell  on  the  stranger's  ears  in  an 
unknown  tongue  and  disturbed  him 
not  as  he  walked  jauntily  forward,  with 
his  shining  gun.  When  he  faced  about, 
however,  on  the  steps  of  the  store,  he 
was  not  a  little  jmzzled  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  what  seemed  to 
be  an  altercation  between  the  women 
and  the  men.  The  former  were  fum- 
bling under  the  brown  -  and  -  yellow 
ponchos,  unclasping  belts  and  drawing 
out  glittering  knives. 

"Ut's  jist  the  orthinary  program," 
said  Mike,  with  a  wink  of  the  eye  on 
Dorchester's  side,  and  speaking  out  of 
the  corner  of  his  mouth.  "  They're  dis- 
arm in'  the  ha v the n." 
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And  so  it  was  that,  when  the  last  man 
had  surrendered  his  weapons  to  wife 
or  sweetheart,  the  women  went  away 
muttering,  and  the  men  filed  in  through 
the  open  door,  and  lined  up  before  the 
high  counter.  There  were  threatening 
eyes  still  flashing  on  the  stranger's  hat, 
to  the  interruption  of  the  business  in 
hand,  and  Don  Miguel  took  a  step  for- 
ward toward  the  evil  spirit,  who  smiled 
blandly  from  the  embrasure  of  the 
window  and  understood  nothing.  The 
Mexican  began  to  speak  in  a  loud 
tone  with  angry  gestures,  and  the 
crowd  muttered  behind  him.  It  was 
then  that  the  brawny  storekeeper 
pushed  Don  Miguel  rudely  back,  and, 
with  a  wave  of  his  hand  toward  the 
stranger,  said  something  in  the  un- 
known tongue  which  had  a  wonderfully 
soothing  effect  on  the  men.  All  opened 
their  eyes.  Some  nodded  and  some 
shook  their  heads.  Don  Miguel  was 
the  first  to  climb  onto  the  high  counter, 
and  the  others  scrambled  after  him, 
except  Pedro,  the  shoemaker,  who 
limped  over  and  shook  his  fist  up  at 
Dorchester,  crying  loudly,  in  very  good 
English:  "Impostor  !  impostor  !  Only 
the  good  God  can  send  rain  !  " 

As  quick  as  a  flash,  Red  Mike  smote 
the  offender  with  the  flat  of  his  hand, 
and,  picking  him  up  from  the  floor,  he 
seated  him  on  the  counter,  at  the  foot 
of  the  class,  with  a  jounce  that  made 
the  glasses  ring  in  the  bar  behind. 

"He'll  be  the  last  to  be  served,"  said 
the  philosophical  Irishman,  "an'  ut's 
what  he  deserves.     Right  driss  !  " 

And  with  this  military  command  he 
marched  back  to  Don  Miguel,  who 
headed  the  row  on  the  counter,  and 
faced  down  the  line  like  an  orderly  ser- 
geant about  to  call  the  roll.  His  right 
hand  rested  gracefully  on  his  hip,  and 
his  left  palm  was  extended,  into  which 
Don  Miguel  dropped  his  nickel.  As  the 
storekeeper  advanced  the  coins  chinked 
merrily,  and  he  twisted  his  ugly  mouth 
and  winked  his  outside  eye  as  he  passed 
Dorchester,  leaning  against  the  window, 
and,  having  gathered  the  last  nickel,  he 
gave  the  cobbler  another  warning  slap. 
As  the  storekeeper  turned  away  to- 
ward the  barrel  of  pulque,  with  a  quart 
can  in  his  hand,  the  line  of  men  sat 
like  graven  images  on  the  high  counter, 


their  mouths  watering  and  their  toes 
twisting  in  anticipation,  and  all  stoical- 
ly indifferent  to  the  flies,  which  were 
thick  in  the  air,  as  Dorchester  had  never 
seen  flies  before. 

When  the  can  was  filled  the  Irishman 
advanced  to  the  head  of  the  line  with  a 
small  whiskey  -  glass  in  his  left  hand, 
which  he  filled  carefully  to  the  brim. 
Don  Miguel  was  the  first  to  turn  off  his 
portion,  and  after  him  every  man  in  suc- 
cession was  served  with  a  full  measure, 
even  to  Pedro,  the  shoemaker,  whose 
business  could  hardly  have  been  thriv- 
ing just  then,  for  not  a  shoe  or  a  boot 
hung  over  the  counter. 

The  line  had  scarcely  been  served 
with  the  fiery  liquor  before  certain  in- 
dividuals began  to  clamor  for  more  ; 
but  Red  Mike  was  not  the  man  to  coun- 
tenance any  irregularity  at  this  early 
stage  of  the  drinking.  He  preferred  to 
take  up  an  unbroken  collection,  and  so 
the  can  followed  the  nickels,  until,  be- 
fore the  dusty  clock  had  marked  fifteen 
minutes,  every  Mexican  had  turned  off 
his  third  dram.  By  this  time  the  voices 
of  the  women  were  heard  outside  the 
door,  and  the  men  on  the  counter  began 
to  draw  up  their  feet,  and  make  strange 
faces  and  half  -  hearted  passes  at  the 
flies  which  buzzed  about  their  heads 
like  swarming  bees.  There  was  one  big 
fellow  near  the  middle  of  the  line  who 
had  indulged  in  an  extra  drink,  and  he 
was  the  first  to  fall  backward  and  slide 
off  the  counter. 

"  Senora  Annetta  !  "  cried  the  Irish- 
man, and  straightway  that  woman  ap- 
peared, holding  her  serape  in  her  teeth, 
and  dragged  out  her  man. 

And  then  the  others,  by  ones  and  by 
twos,  began  to  drop  off  the  counter  like 
windfalls  in  a  summer  orchard  shaken 
by  the  wind,  and  they  were  removed  as 
deftly  as  ever  the  farmer's  wife  gathered 
the  over-ripe  fruit  into  the  folds  of  her 
apron. 

The  line  had  begun  to  collapse  in  the 
centre,  like  some  other  lines,  at  the 
weakest  strand,  or,  perhaps,  where  the 
strain  was  greatest,  and  so  it  happened 
that,  in  the  end,  Don  Miguel  remained 
at  one  extremity  of  the  counter  and 
Pedro,  the  shoemaker,  held  his  post  at 
the  other.  The  little  cobbler  made  a 
feeble  effort  to  extend  his  hands,  as  if 
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lie  were  drawing  a  waxed  thread,  and 
when  he  lurched  forward,  Mike  eased 
him  to  the  floor,  out  of  respect  to  his 
lameness,  and  handed  him  over  to  his 
wife.  And  then  Don  Miguel  screwed 
his  face  into  a  horrible  contortion,  on 
account  of  a  green  fly  which  was  sting- 
ing his  nose,  and,  having  laid  all  his 
companions  by  the  heels,  he  presently 


settled  backward  onto  the  counter  with 
a  dignity  that  would  have  swelled  his 
heart  with  pride  to  behold,  if  it  were 
possible  for  him  to  be  conscious  and 
unconscious  at  the  same  time.  He  was 
removed  like  the  others,  and  Dorchester 
and  Red  Mike  remained  alone  in  the 
big  store. 

The  spirit  of  investigation  was  strong 
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in  the  man  from  the  East,  and  he  asked 
some  pertinent  questions  about  the 
composition  of  the  whiskey  called 
pulque,  and  then,  warming  to  his  sub- 
ject, he  expressed  a  desire,  for  purely 
scientific  reasons,  to  try  the  personal 
effect  of  a  drink. 

"All  right,"  said  the  Irishman.  "Ye 
betther  go  into  yon  room  an'  take  a 
comfortable  seat  on  tliim  flaces,  an'  I'll 
bring  ut  to  ye.  How  much  of  a  dhrink 
would  ye  loike  now,  Mr.  Dorchester  ? " 

"  Oh,  just  the  ordinary  dram,"  re- 
plied that  prudent  person.  "No  more 
and  no  less,"  and  he  retired  to  the  room 
and  seated  himself  on  the  wool,  as  di- 
rected. 

In  about  the  space  of  two  minutes 
thereafter,  the  liquor  having  been  swal- 
lowed with  sundry  grimaces  and  a  glass 
of  water,  certain  brooms  and  buckets 
hanging  on  the  wall  took  on  a  fantastic 
and  wavy  motion,  and  then  the  fleeces 
began  to  heave  like  angry  billows,  and 
then  the  smoky  ceiling  above  and  the 
white  wool  below  began  to  whirl  in  op- 
posite directions,  and  then  a  great  calm 


followed,  in  which  the  scientific  gentle- 
man slept  soundly.  There  was  a  still- 
ness in  the  great  white  store  for  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,  save  for  the  buz- 
zing of  the  flies  and  the  ticking  of  the 
wooden  clock.  The  Irishman  looked  in, 
from  time  to  time,  at  his  patient,  and, 
on  the  stroke  of  four,  Jack  Dorchester 
arose  and  shook  himself.  He  was  none 
the  worse  for  his  experiment,  except 
that  certain  tufts  of  wool  adhered  to 
his  clothing,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
party-colored  flies  in  his  hat,  made  him 
look  more  than  ever  like  an  evil  spirit. 

"  By  the  way,"  he  said  to  the  Irish- 
man, as  he  came  forth  from  his  seclu- 
sion and  resumed  his  gun,  "you  said 
something  to  the  Mexicans  about  me 
that  had  a  wonderful  effect  to  pacify 
them,  except  in  the  case  of  the  lame 
chap.     What  was  the  trouble  ?  " 

"  Sure,  that's  where  the  joke  comes 
in,  sir,"  said  Mike,  in  soft  accents  of 
confidence,  and  prodding  Dorchester  in 
the  side  with  his  stubby  thumb.  "On 
account  of  thim  dragon -flies  in  yer  hat, 
they  mistook  yez  for  the  divil  himself, 
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perventin'  the  rain,  so  I  ups  and  tells 
thim  that  they  was  niver  more  mish- 
taken  in  ther  lives — that,  on  the  con- 
thrarv,  ve  was  a  great  white  rain-doc- 
ther.' 

Dorchester  laughed  at  this  newly  at- 
tributed accomplishment,  and  passed  a 
moment  of  amused  reflection  on  the 
commotion  he  had  unconsciously  caused 
among  the  Mexicans  in  his  double 
character  of  devil  and  rain  -  doctor, 
and  then  the  two  men  passed  out  of  the 
open  doorwav  onto  the  store  steps. 

"Holy  Mother!"  cried  Red  Mike, 
seizing  Dorchester's  arm  in  a  vice-like 
grip,  and  pointing  his  finger  at  the 
western  sky  ;  "  there's  many  a  true 
word  said  in  a  joke." 

And,  strange  to  relate,  there  was  a 
bank  of  white  clouds  pushing  up  from 
behind  the  wooded  shoulder  of  the 
mountain  which  shut  off  the  view  of 
the  famous  peaks. 

"  Ut's  comin'  up  behind  the  houses," 
whispered  Mike,  "an'  not  one  Greaser  in 
the  village  has  seen  it  yit.     I  don't  know 


how  they'll  be  takin'  ut.  Sure  there'll 
be  great  excitement  presently,  an'  ut's 
aven  chances  for  divil  or  doether. 
They'll  be  hot  afther  the  avil  sphirit 
that's  been  kapin'  San  Anton  dhry,  an' 
I'm  thinkin',  Mr.  Dorchester,  that  ve'd 
betther  go  quietly  off  while  the  coast 
is  clear." 

As  he  walked  down  the  dusty  street 
with  the  adobe  houses  on  the  left,  fac- 
ing the  solitary  chapel  under  the  black 
cross,  Dorchester  was  reminded  of  his 
first  view  from  the  hay-rack  of  the  vil- 
lage of  the  dead.  Xot  a  soul  was  vis- 
ible. 

As  he  came,  presently,  to  the  last 
house  in  the  village,  over  opposite  to 
the  foot-bridge  crossing  the  gorge  of 
the  Apishapa,  the  wife  of  Don  Miguel 
stood  in  the  doorway,  rolling  a  ciga- 
rette. She  had  not  yet  seen  the  clouds 
bearing  the  welcome  rain,  but  when  her 
eyes  fell  on  the  stranger  with  the  shin- 
ing gun  and  the  multicolored  dragon- 
flies  on  his  head,  and  the  tufts  of  wool 
on   his   clothing,    a    dark    scowl    came 
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over  her  face,  and  her  busy  fingers 
paused  to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross. 
If  the  Seiiora  had  been  more  amiable 
Dorchester  might  have  halted  long 
enough  to  point  out  to  her  the  rain- 
clouds  ;  but  it  was  not  altogether  en- 
couraging to  be  mistaken  for  an  evil 
spirit,  and  so  he  j)roceeded  silently  on 
his  way — for  three  strides — not  more — 
for  these  brought  him  past  the  corner 
of  the  house,  and  into  view  of  the  black 
dog  that  hated  a  white  man  "  worse'n 
pison  " — the  ugly  Cerberus  that  guard- 
ed the  approach  to  San  Anton. 

The  evil-visaged  dog  was  not  slow 
to  begin  his  advance  on  the  stranger. 

The  woman  still  stood  in  the  door- 
way, glowering. 

"  Call  off  your  dog,"  said  Dorches- 
ter, accompanying  his  words  with  such 
gestures  as  she  could  understand. 

The  black  eyes  of  the  Seiiora  snapped 
in  reply,  and,  for  further  answer,  she 
coolly  turned  her  back  and  continued 
to  roll  her  cigarette. 

And  all  the  time  the  black  dog  came 
steadily  on.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
of  his  hostile  purpose.  His  eyes  were 
bloodshot  ;  the  bristly  hair  was  ris- 
ing on  his  shoulders  ;  his  white  teeth 
gleamed  in  his  red,  open  jaws. 

"Ah,  well,  if  the  Seiiora  so  wills  it," 
and  Jack  Dorchester  dropped  the  butt 
of  his  fowling-piece  in  the  dust.  He 
thrust  his  right  hand  behind  him  and 
drew  his  revolver  from  the  holster. 
With  his  thumb  he  raised  the  hammer. 

The  shrunken  stream  of  the  Apishapa 
tinkled  over  the  stones  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gorge.  A  new  wind  from  the 
west  rustled  the  dry  leaves  of  the  cot- 
ton-woods, and  then  a  sharp  report  rang 
through  the  empty  street  of  San  Anton. 

A  wreath  of  smoke  hung  above  the 
multicolored  dragon-flies  on  Dorches- 
ter's hat,  and  the  black  dog  was  thresh- 
ing the  dust  at  his  feet. 

The  woman  turned,  and,  with  a  look 
of  hatred  at  the  stranger,  ran  scream- 
ing up  the  street.  Out  from  every 
doorway  poured  the  angry  Mexicans, 
and  long  knives  flashed  in  the  sunlight. 

With  brandishing  weapons  and  flut- 
tering ponchos,  the  Mexicans  swept 
down  toward  Dorchester,  who  backed 
across  the  foot-bridge,  gun  in  hand, 
and  took  his  post  behind  a  rock  which 


commanded  the  passage.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  held  the  angry  crowd  at  bay, 
and  when  they  began  again  to  press 
toward  the  bridge,  he  stepped  boldly 
out  into  the  open,  and,  grounding  his 
gun,  he  poured  into  each  barrel  a  hand- 
ful of  the  buck-shot  with  which  Uncle 
Foster  had  provided  him. 

It  was  no  time  then  for  any  trifling 
misunderstanding.  "  The  first  man  that 
sets  his  foot  on  that  bridge,  dies,"  said 
Dorchester,  as  he  brought  his  shining 
gun  to  his  shoulder.  His  clear  voice 
rang  out  with  that  distinctness  pecu- 
liar to  all  sounds  before  a  storm,  for  it 
was  already  growing  dark,  and  a  fresh 
breeze  shook  the  dusty  alders  at  his  feet. 

These  signs  the  Mexicans  failed  to 
see,  in  their  anger,  or,  perhaps,  they  at- 
tributed them  to  the  influence  of  the 
white  devil.  For  a  moment  they  hesi- 
tated, and  in  that  moment  Red  Mike 
appeared  in  their  midst,  striking  right 
and  left,  and  with  each  blow  from  his 
brawny  arm  a  Mexican  rolled  in  the  dust. 

"Fools,"  cried  the  Irishman,  "didn't 
I  tell  yez  that  the  man  was  a  great  rain- 
docther  ?  " 

Jack  Dorchester  held  his  ground  at 
the  head  of  the  foot-bridge,  and  the 
men,  disconcerted  by  this  double  at- 
tack, pointed  in  remonstrance  to  the 
dog  wrhich  lay  quivering  on  the  dusty 
street.  The  shouts  of  the  women,  who 
surged  up  behind  the  men,  were  hushed 
by  a  sort  of  magnetic  influence,  and  all 
the  people  watched  spell-bound  for  the 
last  death-agony  of  the  brute. 

Even  as  they  looked  a  tremor  ran 
through  the  frame  of  the  black  dog — 
his  muscles  gave  a  last  spasmodic 
twitch — he  was  dead. 

For  a  moment  the  angry  crowd 
swayed  backward,  gripping  their  gleam- 
ing knives  and  coiling  like  a  snake  to 
strike.  It  was  not  the  threatening  gun 
that  held  them  back,  but  a  voice  from 
heaven ;  for  a  dull  rumble  of  thunder 
rolled  over  the  mountain,  and  lo!  the 
welcome  rain  began  to  fall  on  San  Anton. 

Every  Mexican  sank  on  his  knees  and 
crossed  himself. 

"  Surely,"  the  peojrie  said,  "  this 
strange  man  of  courage  must  be  a  great 
rain-doctor,  and  the  dead  dog  of  Don 
Miguel  was  the  evil  spirit  that  kept  the 
rain  from  San  Anton." 


MONT  SAINT  MICHEL 


BY  JULIA 'LARNED 


H  vision  wonderful,  out  of  the  sea, 
The  dim,  gray  sea,  beneath  the  twilight  sky, 
Mystic,  majestical,  uplifting  high 
Thy  carven  pinnacles  that  seem  to  be 
The  rude  rock's  living  flower  of  stone — in  thee 
Is  imaged  forth  to  the  entranced  gaze 
The  haunting  spirit  of  those  olden  days 
That  gave  thee  birth — the  days  of  chivalry 
And  pomp  and  power,  of  war  and  ruthless  crime, 
Exulting  triumph  and  unpitied  woe, 
Of  aspiration  shrined  in  fane  sublime, 
And  cruel  hate  in  dungeon  glooms  below. 
Oh,  marvel,  reared  by  Titan  hands,  stand  fast 
Bodying  forevermore  the  shadowy  past ! 


"MARY" 


By  Mrs.  Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer 


W^  HEN  she  returned  from 
f  her  daily  drive  and  sat 
a  in  the  corner  of  the 
»>  big  brocaded  sofa  by 
the  fire,  awaiting  the 
possible  visitors  who 
were  far  from  proba- 
ble, Mrs.  Mortimer  did  not  seem  at 
home  in  her  own.  house.  She  was  beau- 
tifully dressed,  with  a  delicate  adjust- 
ment of  the  fashion  of  the  hour  to  her 
age  and  her  tiny  proportions.  But  her 
house  was  not  like  her  clothes  ;  it  did 
not  look  as  though  it  had  been  made 
especially  for  her,  especially  to  suit  her. 

She  was  so  quiet  and  so  small  that 
one  might  almost  have  walked  twice 
around  the  great  drawing-room  without 
perceiving  her.  And  when  she  arose 
from  time  to  time,  pulled  back  the  lace 
curtains,  and  looked  abroad  for  a  bit  of 
entertainment,  she  had  the  air  of  a  waif 
— tossed  aside  into  a  pompous  house 
of  refuge  by  the  streaming  life  which 
filled  the  avenue  beneath  her  windows 
and  spread  through  the  roads  and  walks 
of  the  wide  park  beyond. 

In  truth,  since  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Mortimer,  with  old  Jane 
and  the  other  servants,  and  the  gray 
parrot,  hardly  sufficed  to  give  the  new 
house  by  the  park  an  inhabited  aspect. 
Often  the  cries  of  the  parrot  sounded 
like  those  of  a  bird  who  felt  himself 
abandoned  by  mankind.  And  just  now 
there  was  more  silence  and  emptiness 
than  ever,  for  old  Jane  had  followed 
her  master.  Mrs.  Mortimer  and  the 
parrot  were  alone  upstairs. 

She  had  thought  of  getting  a  com- 
panion. A  paid  companion — she  was  so 
gentle  that  she  did  not  tell  herself  it 
was  a  hateful  idea  ;  but  she  felt  that  it 
was  hopelessly  self-contradicting.  How 
could  one  buy  companionship?  How 
could  one  expect  to  get  a  piece  of  an- 
other's self  by  purchase?  It  was  an 
insult  to  old  Jane  to  think  of  replacing 
her  through  a  bargain.  No  one  at- 
tempts to  replace  a  husband  through  a 
bargain,  a  child  at  so  much  a  month. 


Is  companionship  in  its  other  forms 
more  marketable  ?  Of  course  old  Jane 
had  been  paid.  But  she  had  nursed 
the  two  children,  dead  so  long  ago. 
Love  and  confidence,  sympathy  and 
friendship,  had  grown  up  between  her 
and  their  mother  as  year  followed  year. 
Money  mattered  nothing  in  such  a 
relation  as  this.  The  monthly  sum 
which  had  once  been  wages  was  after- 
ward merely  a  token,  a  symbol  of  kin- 
dred feelings,  common  needs,  insep- 
arable interests.  It  was  money  and  yet 
not  money,  like  the  half  of  a  broken 
sixpence. 

And  so  it  had  been  with  the  pretty 
little  hospital  nurse  who  had  carried 
Mrs.  Mortimer  through  three  or  four 
attacks  of  lingering  bronchitis.  Was 
it  for  her  pay  that  she  had  kissed  Mrs. 
Mortimer  good-night  so  often,  and  had 
let  the  parrot  sleep  on  her  own  bed 
when  his  leg  was  torn  in  a  fight  with 
a  cat  ?  Was  it  for  the  sake  of  a  fort- 
night's wage  that  she  had  postponed 
her  wedding-day  to  care  for  old  Jane 
until  she  died,  and  to  hold  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer's hand  as  they  stood  beside  the 
grave  ?  Mrs.  Mortimer  knew  better, 
and  the  bird  seemed  to  think  that  she 
had  slandered  the  girl  by  bringing  up 
the  question,  for,  as  she  looked  at  him, 
he  ruffled  up  his  feathers  and  grumbled 
crossly. 

No ;  this  girl's  profession  was  to  be  a 
careful  sick-nurse.  Even  while  she  was 
no  more  than  this,  her  part  of  the  bar- 
gain had  been  fulfilled  ;  and  when  she 
became  more  than  this,  the  bargain  was 
forgotten.  But  another  girl,  whose  ac- 
tual profession  would  be  companion- 
ship? A  girl  whose  affection  Mrs. 
Mortimer  could  not  take  time  to  win 
but  whom  she  must  at  once  install  as 
a  friend  ?  She  still  gazed  at  the  parrot. 
Had  he  any  idea  how  a  girl  of  this  sort 
would  regard  her  bargain  ?  How  could 
she  know  what  she  ought  to  do  to 
fulfil  it — what  she  ought  to  give?  So 
many  smiles  each  hour,  and  so  much 
conversation?     So  much   interest   and 
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sympathy  each  day?  Mrs.  Mortimer 
almost  told  herself  that  it  was  indeed 
a  hateful  as  well  as  an  impossible  idea. 

Yet  she  did  not  always  feel  as  though 
her  hours  were  full,  with  only  the  par- 
rot to  talk  to.  She  had  never  been 
fond  of  reading  ;  her  sewing  did  not 
interest  her  now  that  nothing  really 
needed  to  be  sewed  ;  and,  besides,  her 
eyes  had  grown  old.  Her  dressmakers 
and  milliners  did  most  of  her  shopping 
for  her  ;  and  the  household  part,  which 
old  Jane  had  supervised,  could  be  done 
through  the  mail  or  by  the  parlor-maid, 
who  was  intelligent,  and  seemed  almost 
to  like  the  crowds  in  the  stores.  The 
crowds  and  the  heat  in  lecture-rooms 
and  concert-rooms  would  have  distressed 
Mrs.  Mortimer  now  even  if  she  had  had 
the  habit  of  frequenting  such  places  ; 
but  her  husband  had  never  cared  for 
them.  Nor  did  the  things  in  the  pict- 
ure galleries  and  museums  interest  her. 
There  had  been  few  of  these  in  New 
World  towns  when  Mrs.  Mortimer  was 
young.  She  did  not  understand  about 
them,  and  so  they  were  like  the  peo- 
ple whom  she  saw  from  her  window — 
they  gave  her  the  air  of  a  waif  and  a 
stranger  in  the  city  of.  her  birth.  Her 
daily  drives  she  enjoyed  ;  yet  she  would 
have  rejoiced  if  they  could  more  often 
have  had  an  object.  There  was  scarce- 
ly anyone  whom  she  felt  that  she  had  a 
right  to  visit,  and  she  seldom  found  cou- 
rage now  for  the  drive  across  the  great 
bridge,  out  to  the  great  cemetery.  She 
liked  to  stand  by  the  graves  where  her 
husband  slept,  and  her  boy  and  girl, 
and  old  Jane  ;  but  she  feared  that  her 
coachman,  who  had  not  been  with  her 
long,  might  misunderstand  if  she  shed 
no  tears. 

One  afternoon  her  door-bell  rang,  and 
a  visitor  sat  beside  her  on  the  brocaded 
sofa.  She  was  an  elderly  woman,  with 
gray  hair,  and  her  clothes  were  more 
old-ladyish  than  Mrs.  Mortimer's.  But 
she  was  not  an  old  friend — only  the 
daughters  of  the  old  friends  were  left. 
These  daughters  had  their  children 
and  grandchildren  on  their  minds,  and 
many  schemes  for  self  -  improvement, 
and  for  the  improvement  of  others, 
which  had  not  been  known  in  Mrs.  Mor- 
timer's time.  They  seldom  remembered 
their  mothers'  friend,  and  when  they 
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did,  there  were  reasons  which  usually 
made  it  seem  best  not  to  go  to  see  her. 
She  could  not  be  in  the  habit  of  having 
visitors,  and  might  be  disturbed  by 
them.  It  was  hard  to  talk  to  her  ;  if 
others  felt  this,  she  must  feel  it  also, 
and  their  attempts  at  conversation 
could  give  her  little  pleasure.  Old  la- 
dies usually  lie  down  late  in  the  after- 
noon when  busy  women  must  make 
their  calls.  Old  ladies,  when  they  are 
used  to  being  alone,  must  be  happiest 
if  left  comfortably  to  their  daily  habits 
and  occupations. 

This  daughter  of  a  friend,  who,  for 
once,  had  ventured  to  come,  was  not 
familiar  with  the  house  by  the  park,  and 
looked  about  her  with  favor. 

"Yes,  it  is  a  beautiful  house,"  said 
Mrs.  Mortimer.  She  would  not  have 
chosen  so  personal  a  theme,  but  when 
it  was  opened  to  her  she  talked  more 
than  her  wont.  "I  do  not  know  much 
about  such  things,  but  Mr.  Mortimer 
had  the  best  people  to  do  it,  and  was 
perfectly  satisfied.  And  of  course  I 
could  understand  when  they  said  that 
it  would  be  spoiled  if  I  brought  in  too 
many  things  from  the  old  house.  I 
have  some  in  my  bedroom.  They  are 
very  different,  but  I  did  not  want  to 
leave  them  all  behind  me." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  the  visit- 
or. "I  should  think  you  would  have 
wanted  to  bring  them  all.  You  had 
lived  there  so  many  years,  and  all  your 
associations " 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  "I  would 
have  brought  more,  but  I  did  not  like 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Mortimer  about  them. 
He  might  have  thought  that  I  did  not 
wish  to  leave  the  old  house  at  all.  And 
he  had  arranged  about  this  one  just  to 
please  me,  without  telling  me  before- 
hand. He  thought  that  I  would  like 
to  get  away  from  the  associations.  He 
thought  that  I  would  be  less  lonely  in 
a  new  place,  and  find  new  interests.  It 
gave  him  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  plan- 
ning it  all.  I  don't  think  you  have  ever 
seen  his  library — everybody  has  said 
that  it  is  a  very  fine  one.  It  used  to 
be  such  an  interest  for  him  to  stop  in 
every  few  days  at  the  booksellers',  to 
see  the  books  they  had  picked  out  for 
him,  and  at  the  decorators',  too,  to  see 
what  they  called  '  the  scheme  '  that  they 
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had  decided  upon,  first  for  one  room 
and  then  for  another.  It  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  he  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  when  it  was  done.  But 
he  liked  the  books  best.  He  was  not  a 
great  reader,  but  he  always  said  that  he 
would  have  been  if  he  had  had  time  to 
form  the  habit  when  he  was  young." 

"  Yes,"  said  the  visitor,  "  that  used  to 
be  the  trouble — people  worked  too  hard 
and  did  not  think  of  improving  their 
minds.  I  always  tried  to  impress  it 
upon  my  children  that  they  should  cul- 
tivate resources — intellectual  interests. 
If  you  don't  when  you  are  young,  you 
are  sorry  for  it  afterward." 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer. 
Then,  as  the  parrot,  wishing  for  notice, 
hopped  about  on  the  hearth-rug,  she 
added,  "Polly  is  a  great  resource  for 
me." 

The  visitor  smiled  indulgently — she 
could  not  expect  old  Mrs.  Mortimer  to 
understand  her.  But,  glad  of  another 
theme  for  conversation,  she  spoke  af- 
fably to  the  parrot. 

"  Come  here,  Polly,"  she  said.  "  Come 
and  speak  to  the  strange  lady." 

"  He  is  not  very  sociable,  even  with 
me,"  Mrs.  Mortimer  explained.  "He 
will  never  let  me  touch  him.  He  sel- 
dom lets  anybody  touch  him." 

" Really!"  cried  the  strange  lady. 
"  Why  do  you  keep  him  if  he  is  so  cross  ? 
If  you  are  fond  of  parrots  I  should 
think  you  would  get  one  that  would  be 
more  friendly." 

"  I  don't  like  parrots,  as  a  rule,"  Mrs. 
Mortimer  replied,  "  but  Mr.  Mortimer 
bought  this  one  a  great  many  years  ago, 
to  keep  me  company,  without  telling  me 
beforehand.  And  he  used  to  compli- 
ment me  because  I  did  not  mind  his 
noise.  He  said  it  showed  that  I  had  bet- 
ter nerves  than  most  women.  Really, 
I  did  mind  the  noise,  very  much,  for  a 
long  time  ;  but  I  have  got  used  to  it 
now  and  should  miss  it  if  I  sent  Polly 
away.  He  shrieks  a  good  deal,  espe- 
cially if  he  does  not  want  to  go  out 
of  the  room  when  I  do.  Then  he 
screams  and  screams  until  I  come 
back.  I  have  to  do  pretty  much  what 
he  wants  me  to  ;  don't  I,  Polly  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  it  would  interfere 
dreadfully  with  your  occupations,"  said 
the  visitor.     "  /  hate  to  be  interrupted 


in  anything  I  want  to  do.  I  have  every 
hour  of  the  day  arranged  in  advance, 
and  so  much  to  do  in  every  one  of  them. 
It  is  impossible  even  to  accommodate 
myself  to  my  grandchildren  when  they 
come  to  pass  the  day  with  me.  And  to 
be  put  out  by  a  parrot — I  should  think 
it  would  upset  you  dreadfully ! " 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Mortimer,  "it  does 
not  seem  to.  I  seem  to  find  time  to 
do  what  Polly  wants  me  to,  usually." 

Hearing  this,  the  parrot  shrieked 
with  a  vigor  which  may  have  been  ap- 
proval but  sounded  more  like  rage. 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  him  ? " 
asked  the  visitor,  with  a  little  jump. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Mrs.  Morti- 
mer. "  That  is  only  his  way.  He  likes 
to  be  noticed,  and  he  doesn't  often  see 
me  talking  to  anyone  else.  I  fancy 
he's  jealous,"  and  she  smiled. 

Again  the  strange  lady  tried  to 
wheedle  the  parrot,  and  this  time  he 
responded.  It  was  not  an  amiable 
answer.  He  flew  at  her  dress,  caught 
it  in  his  beak,  and  tore  a  square  hole 
in  it. 

"  Go  away  !  Go  away  !  "  she  cried, 
trying  to  pull  it  from  his  grasp  and 
striking  at  him  with  her  parasol. 

At  the  second  stroke  she  hit  him, 
smartly,  and  the  bird  fled,  turning  in 
his  toes  and  lamenting  shrilly  as  he 
waddled  across  the  room  to  take  refuge 
under  the  fringes  of  a  big  arm-chair. 

Mrs.  Mortimer  ran  after  him  more 
quickly  than  she  had  moved  in  a  long 
time,  bent  down  beside  him  with  com- 
forting words,  and  tried  to  hide  the 
blood  on  the  finger  which  he  promptly 
bit.  Rising,  she  faced  her  fluttered 
visitor.  She  was  fluttered  herself,  and 
almost  angry.  This,  too,  had  not  hap- 
pened in  a  long  time,  and  she  hardly 
knew  how  to  express  herself. 

"Please  do  not  strike  him,"  she  said, 
tremulously.  "  I  am  very  sorry  about 
your  dress.  It  is  a  great  pity,  and 
when  people  so  seldom  come  to  see  me. 
But  it  was  an  accident.  I  am  very  sorry 
it  happened,  but  I  can't  bear  to  have 
Polly  hurt!" 

"I  don't  think  it  was  an  accident 
precisely,"  said  the  strange  lady,  amazed 
at  Mrs.  Mortimer's  distress  ;  "  but  of 
course  I  shouldn't  have  struck  him  if  I 
had  had  time  to  think — he  startled  me 
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so  !  And  I  didn't  know  that  you  would 
mind  so  much.  You  must  not  mind 
about  my  dress — it  doesn't  matter — I 
am  going  right  home  in  the  carriage. 
But  he  did  frighten  me.  I  should  not 
think  you  would  like  to  keep  such  a 
cross  bird — he  might  hurt  you  some 
time." 

"  Oh,  no,  Polly  won't  hurt  me,"  Mrs. 
Mortimer  protested,  still  hiding  her 
finger,  "he  wouldn't  hurt  anybody, 
though  I  don't  wonder  that  he  fright- 
ened you.  I  haYe  had  him  so  long — I 
could  not  send  him  away." 

The  visitor  did  not  feel  that  she 
could  leave  just  yet  with  good  grace. 
Therefore  she  smiled  and  remarked, 
"  I  know  that  is  the  way  that  Helen 
feels  about  her  pug.  But  a  parrot 
seems  different — not  so  interesting.  A 
dog  is  really  quite  human,  when  you 
know  him." 

"But  Polly  is  that,"  his  mistress  af- 
firmed. "And  he  is  very  interesting 
when  you  know  him  ;  he  does  such 
funny  things — you  cannot  imagine." 
The  visitor  felt  that  she  had  no  desire 
to  exert  her  fancy,  but  Mrs.  Mortimer 
continued,  almost  eagerly. 

"  Nobody  could  be  more  human  than 
Pollv.  Why,  he  follows  me  wherever  I 
go,  or  else  he  insists  upon  my  coming 
back  to  him.  And  he  calls  me  'Mary,' 
just  as  plainly  as  a  real  person  could." 

"  I  should  not  think  you  would  like 
that.  I  should  not  like  a  parrot  to  call 
me  Louisa ;  it  would  sound  so  irrever- 
ent— disrespectful,  you  know." 

As  if  to  emphasize  this  truth  the  par- 
rot, from  his  hiding-place  beneath  the 
chair,  screamed,  imperiously,  "Mary! 
Mary  MorVmer  !  Get  me  a  bone,  quick  !  " 

The  visitor  looked  shocked.  Mrs. 
Mortimer's  face  brightened.  "  I  like 
to  hear  him  say  it,"  she  declared.  "I 
suppose  there  are  many  people  who  call 
you  Louisa  ?  " 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Louisa,  wondering 
at  the  question.  "  There  are  always 
people  who  call  one  by  one's  Christian 
name,  aren't  there  ?  Why,  I  often  meet 
women  that  I  haven't  seen  or  thought 
about  for  years  who  call  me  Louisa — 
people  that  I  used  to  go  to  school  with. 
And  I  have  never  allowed  my  husband 
to  drop  into  the  habit  of  calling  me 
'  Mother.'  " 


"  Polly  caught  '  Mary  '  from  my  hus- 
band," said  her  hostess  ;  and  then,  as 
the  lady  rose  to  take  leave,  she  ex- 
claimed, gently,  "  I  don't  dare  to  ask 
you  to  come  again,  my  dear,  when 
Polly  has  frightened  you.  But  he  won't 
do  it  again.  It  was  only  because  he 
has  got  to  be  so — so  shy  with  strangers. 
And  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  me 
to  see  you.  I  used  to  see  your  children 
sometimes,  but  I  have  never  seen  their 
children,  and  I  should  like  to." 

"I  will  send  them  to  see  you  some 
day,"  their  grandmother  promised.  "  I 
will  tell  Helen  to  bring  hers — that  will 
be  the  best  way.  Then  they  will  not 
bother  you  as  much  as  if  they  came 
with  the  nurse." 

Her  hostess  accompanied  her  as  far 
as  possible,  as  far  as  the  front-door,  for 
afterward  the  house  might  seem  dull 
with  Polly  in  a  bad  humor. 

"  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
me,"  Mrs.  Mortimer  repeated,  laying  her 
hand  on  the  other's  arm.  Then  as  the 
strident  voice  called  "  Mary  !  Mary 
Mort'mer!"  she  repeated,  "I  like  to 
hear  him  say  it.  At  first,  I  used  to  think 
how  it  would  have  amused  the  children 
if  they  could  have  heard  it.  And  now 
that  their  father —  and  everybody  else 
of  my  age " 

"  Indeed,  I  can  quite  understand  that 
Polly  must  be  great  company  for  you. 
You  look  so  strong  and  well,  but  I  sup- 
pose that  you  can't  do  quite  everything 
that  you  used  to — and  there  must  be 
minutes  now  and  then — Good-by,  I  will 
come  again  verv  soon  if  you  really  want 
me  to." 

She  kissed  Mrs.  Mortimer,  for  she 
fancied  that  her  mind  was  failing  a  little 
and  felt  sorry  for  her.  As  she  drove 
off  in  her  carriage  she  said  to  herself : 

"It  was  a  mistake,  of  course.  It  is 
just  what  I  have  always  felt — I  did  more 
harm  than  good  by  going.  She  will 
worry  about  my  dress,  for  she  must 
have  seen  that  it  is  a  perfectly  new  one. 
It  would  have  been  better  not  to  go — it 
lias  just  upset  her  ;  she  will  think  about 
my  dress  for  days  and  days.  I  won't  go 
again.  I  will  send  some  flowers  instead. 
I  will  remember  about  them  at  Easter. 
And  of  course  she  doesn't  really  want 
to  be  bothered  with  the  children.  She 
only  thought  it  would  please  me  if  she 
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said  she  would  like  to  see  them.  But 
she  is  certainly  getting  a  little  bit  child- 
ish herself." 

When  she  had  closed  the  front-door 
Mrs.  Mortimer  went  back  to  the  draw- 
ing-room and  coaxed  the  parrot  until 
he  mounted  upon  the  back  of  a  tall 
chair  by  the  window.  Then  she  drew 
the  curtains  aside  so  that  they  could 
see  the  crowded  street  with  the  late 
winter  sunshine  sifting  through  the 
trees  from  the  opposite  side  of  the 
park. 

"It  is  pretty,  isn't  it,  Polly?"  she 
asked.  "You  are  not  homesick  for  the 
old  house,  are  you  ?  " 

Polly  ruffled  his  feathers  and  looked 
as  though  he  were  sick  of  everything  in 
the  world. 

"  Nice  Polly  !  "  said  his  mistress,  ca- 
ressing him,  but  only  with  her  eyes. 
"  Didn't  you  like  the  strange  lady?  " 

The  parrot  jabbered  in  a  bitter  tone. 

"  I  understand,  Polly — you  are  not 
used  to  strangers,  nowadays,  are  you? 
Well,  you  needn't  mind  about  her  dress. 
It  doesn't  matter,  for  she  did  not  mind 
at  all.  She  knew  it  was  an  accident. 
But  I  am  glad  that  she  was  here  for  a 
good  while  before  you  frightened  her 
so.  I  happened  to  feel  like  having  a 
visitor  to-day.  I  am  afraid,  almost,  that 
she  will  forget  to  send  the  dear  little 
children.  I  don't  think  any  little  chil- 
dren have  ever  been  in  this4iouse,  Polly. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  it  seems  so — big. 
People  have  promised  to  send  them, 
sometimes,  and  have  forgotten  about 
it.  But  perhaps  she  will  remember, 
for  she  will  think  how  it  would  amuse 
them  to  look  at  you,  Polly,  and  to  hear 
you  talk.  We  will  find  time  to  play 
with  them,  and  to  show  them  all  the 
pretty  things,  won't  we  ?  And  it  will 
make  them  laugh  to  hear  you  call  an 
old  lady  'Mary.'" 

The  bird  took  the  word  from  her 
mouth,  repeating  it  more  gruffly  than 
ever.  Quite  a  sunny  little  smile  spread 
over  Mrs.  Mortimer's  face. 


"  You  say  it  very  nicely,  Polly.  And 
it  would  be  lonesome  not  to  hear  it  at 
all,  wouldn't  it  ?  And  nobody  else  in 
all  the  world  calls  me  Mary  now." 

She  drew  the  curtains  and  rang  the 
bell  for  the  maid  to  bring  the  chicken- 
bone  for  which  the  parrot  still  clam- 
ored. It  was  amusing  to  watch  him 
with  it  while  he  balanced  himself  on  the 
back  of  the  tall  chair,  and  he  picked  at 
it  for  half  an  hour  before  it  was  quite 
clean.  Perhaps  he  had  learned  from 
his  mistress  that  it  was  wise  not  to  do 
things  quickly  when  there  were  not 
very  many  of  them  to  be  done. 

Her  old  friend's  daughter  was  alight- 
ing just  then  at  her  own  house.  While 
she  stood  on  the  doorstep  she  saw  the 
rent  in  her  dress  again. 

"  Such  a  cross,  disagreeable  bird  !  " 
she  repeated  to  herself.  "  And  she  likes 
him  to  scream  out  her  name  !  One  of 
my  very  best  dresses  perfectly  ruined ! 
I  wish  that  I  had  not  gone.  It  seems 
wicked  to  say  so,  but  I  almost  hope  the 
old  lady  will  worry  about  it — she  ought 
not  to  have  such  a  bird  about.  Why,  I 
should  be  afraid  to  have  the  children 
go  near  him.  I  won't  tell  Helen  that  I 
promised  Mrs.  Mortimer — it  will  be 
much  better  not  to  take  the  children 
there." 

As  her  conscience  thus  helped  her 
not  to  trouble  her  mother's  friend,  she 
forgot  about  the  flowers  when  Easter 
came  around.  But  Mrs.  Mortimer  saw 
a  great  many  beautiful  flowers — lilies 
and  azaleas  and  hydrangeas  in  big  pots, 
and  bunches  of  roses  tied  with  long  rib- 
bons— carried  past  her  window  by  the 
florists'  carts  and  messengers.  It  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  her  to  watch  them  go 
by,  up  and  down  the  avenue,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  a  pleasure  to  Polly  also, 
for  several  times,  when  he  called  out 
"  Mary,"  his  voice  was  almost  mild. 
Mrs.  Mortimer  wished  that  every  day 
in  the  year,  or  at  least  every  Saturday, 
were  as  interesting  as  the  one  before 
Easter  Day. 
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Peace  and 


PEACE  on  earth,  good -will  toward 
men,  have  not  yet  come  fully  to  pass. 
At  this  writing,  and  with  Christmas 
still  a  prospect  of  some  remoteness,  the  wails 
of  desolate  Armenians  are  still  borne  across 
the  salt  seas  ;  Spain  goes  stubbornly  on 
with  her  life-and-death  conflict  with  the  Cu- 
bans, giving  what  attention  she  can  spare  to 
the  Philippines ;  every  power  in  Europe 
watches  intently  every  other  power, 
jealous  of  intervention,  and  fearful 
that  every  movement  may  precipitate 
a  breach  of  the  peace.  There  is  much  peace 
on  earth,  but  it  is  still  far  from  universal,  and 
what  there  is  of  it  is  maintained  at  immense 
cost  for  weapons  and  defences,  and  by  dint 
of  the  wariest  behavior  and  incessant  diplom- 
acy. As  yet  it  is  based  not  on  love  but  on 
self-interest  and  fear.  Every  power  in  Eu- 
rope has  learned  the  cost  of  modern  war,  and 
dreads  to  incur  it  on  any  ground.  Fighting 
has  never  been  cheap,  but  nowadays  wars 
between  civilized  nations  have  fairly  out- 
grown the  means  of  the  combatants.  Nobody 
dares  fight  even  in  a  good  cause,  and  it  be- 
gins to  seem  possible  that  a  great  police  force 
may  keep  the  peace  of  Europe,  and  promote, 
if  not  actually  compel,  the  peace  of  all  the 
world. 

But  even  when  universal  peace  is  achieved, 
good-will  will  not  necessarily  follow.  That  is 
a  matter  between  individuals,  and  if  it  has 
the  defect  of  not  being  procurable  by  whole- 
sale, like  peace,  there  is  the  merit  about  it 
that  no  one  need  wait  for  any  powers  to 
agree  before  he  begins  to  provide  so  much  of 
it  as  depends  upon  himself. 

Good-will  would  come  easier  if  we  could 
all  contrive  to  make  our  expectations  of  one 
another  bear  a  more  reasonable  relation  to 
facts.     Most  of  us  are  apt  to  have  a  general 


standard  of  looks,  conduct,  morals,  intelli- 
gence, and  agreeableness,  and  to  think  favor- 
ably of  persons  who  come  up  to  it  or  surpass 
it,  and  more  or  less  unfavorably  of  persons 
who  don't.  People  who  come  up  to  our 
standard  are  "  nice,"  and  we  like  their  com- 
pany and  cultivate  their  society,  and  other 
people  are  not  "  nice,"  and  we  are  apt  to 
speak  of  them  with  some  disparagement,  to 
avoid  being  thrown  with  them,  to  sigh  when 
they  ask  us  to  dinner,  and  to  think  the  time 
spent  with  them  is  time  wasted.  It  is  too 
much  to  expect  of  us  that  we  should  not  have 
preferences  in  companions,  and  indeed  it  is 
not  altogether  desirable  that  one  person 
should  seem  as  good  as  another  to  us.  It  is 
necessary  to  human  progress  that  the  qual- 
ities that  make  people  liked  and  respected 
should  command  due  rewards.  It  is  expedi- 
ent that  shrewd  people  should  get  rich,  that 
gentle  people  should  be  beloved,  that  honor- 
able people  should  be  honored,  and  hand- 
some and  clever  people  admired.  If  we 
did  not  like  some  people  better  than  others 
we  should  run  the  risk  of  being  justly  re- 
garded as  rather  sapless  folks  ourselves,  and 
if  with  only  one  set  of  time  at  our  disposal, 
and  only  a  small  part  of  that  to  spare,  we  did 
not  discriminate  as  to  the  company  we  spent 
our  leisure  in,  we  should  miss  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  and  no  little  profit.  But  we  can 
easily  discriminate  overmuch  and  be  ungen- 
erously fastidious  about  our  companions. 
People  whose  circle  of  playmates  is  limited 
to  a  select  few  of  a  certain  scarce  kind  are 
bound  to  be  narrowed  by  their  social  squeam- 
ishness.  It  is  much  better  for  them  to  com- 
pel themselves  to  take  people  more  as  they 
come,  and  try  to  get  some  pleasure  out  of 
every  one,  even  if  it  is  only  such  self-denying 
happiness  as  comes  from  pleasure  given.     It 
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is  right  for  us  to  have  a  standard,  and  it  is 
natural  for  us  to  use  our  discernment  in 
measuring  people  by  it  ;  but  it  is  neither  kind 
nor  wise  to  reject  or  condemn  everybody 
who  does  not  happen  to  come  up  to  it. 

If  we  are  going  to  censure  our  fellows,  let 
us  at  least  blame  them  only  for  what  in  them 
is  justly  censurable.  People  are  born  into 
this  world  with  vastly  different  outfits  of  in- 
telligence, comeliness,  and  health,  and  they 
are  born  into  vastly  different  environments. 
We  should  not  blame  them  for  the  absence 
of  qualities  or  instincts  which  they  had  no 
means  of  inheriting,  nor  for  the  lack  of 
knowledge,  or  manners,  or  dispositions  which 
their  environments  gave  them  no  opportunity 
to  acquire.  If  we  are  to  blame  them  at  all, 
we  ought  to  limit  our  censure  to  such  faults 
as  they  might  reasonably  have  avoided.  Some 
folks  try  very  hard  to  be  good  and  to  make 
the  very  most  and  best  of  what  they  have, 
but  have  such  distorted  materials  to  work 
with  that  they  never  win  more  than  a  very 
moderate  success.  Other  people  don't  seem 
to  try  half  as  hard,  but  being  born  sounder, 
sweeter,  and  more  sane,  with  better  wits  and 
better  instinct,  work  out  what  is  in  them 
under  advantageous  conditions  and  find  the 
best  things  in  life  fairly  tumbling  into  their 
laps.  They  are  not  really  so  deserving  as 
their  brethren  who  started  with  less  and  made 
more  effort,  but  we  applaud  them  a  great 
deal  more,  and  like  them  a  great  deal  better. 

It  is  the  law  of  this  world  that  to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given.  The  man  with  five 
talents  who  makes  the  most  of  them  gets  five 


cities  ;  the  man  with  two  talents,  two  cities  ; 
the  poor  creature  with  only  one  talent  very 
likely  has  not  sense  enough  to  use  that,  and 
will  probably  lose  what  he  has  and  come  on 
the  county.  But  he  is  our  brother,  too.  Are 
we  to  sniff  at  him  and  insist  that  he  is  worth- 
less, and  contrast  him,  to  his  detriment,  with 
the  five-talent  man  whom  we  are  glad  to  call 
our  friend  ?  We  shall  pay  for  it  if  we  do. 
It -is  our  affair  to  help  the  one-talent  man,  if 
we  can,  to  get  his  poor  talent  out  at  usury. 
It  may  not  be  possible  for  us  to  accomplish 
it,  but  if  we  avoid  him  altogether  we  shall 
avoid  all  chance  of  helping  him,  and  ill  will  it 
be  with  us  when  our  fastidiousness  has  finally 
done  its  perfect  work  and  we  have  no  com- 
panions at  all  except  five-talent  people  who 
do  not  need  our  help. 

There  is  no  need  that  the  law  which  gives 
to  him  that  hath  should  regulate  our  good- 
will. Let  us  give  that  out  somewhat  more 
generally,  according  our  five-talent  friends 
that  ample  share  of  it  which  their  qualities 
compel,  but  without  taking  from  our  one-talent 
brethren  the  sympathy,  the  companionship, 
and  the  help  which  may  do  them  some  good, 
and  is  certain  to  be  good  for  ourselves.  Our 
standards  are  poor  affairs  if  charity  has  no 
part  in  them.  If  we  are  satisfied  with  people 
who  are  not  kind  we  are  satisfied  with  too 
little  ;  and  if  we  are  satisfied  not  to  be  kind 
ourselves,  we  ought  to  hope  that  the  five- 
talent  people  whom  we  affect  may  be  dissat- 
isfied with  us,  and  teach  us  a  useful  lesson 
by  ceasing  to  be  at  home  to  us  when  we 
come  to  call. 


SOCIAL  ART  GATHERINGS  IN  NEW 
YORK— THE  CONGRESSIONAL  LIBRARY 
AT    WASHINGTON. 

T  has  been  held  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  these 
matters  that  the  cultivation 
of  the  artistic  sense  in  New 
York  is  attended  with 
something  more  than  the 
usual  difficulties.  If  an 
inquiry  were  instituted,  it  is  possible  that 
among-  these  hindrances  would  be  found  a 
certain  deficiency  in  the  social  elements,  a 
want  of  those  assemblages  for  friendly  dis- 
cussion and  dissemination  of  mutual  knowl- 
edge, cheerfulness,  enthusiasm,  and  an  abid- 
ing sense  of  the  high  importance  of  their 
calling  which  are  to  be  found  among  the  artists 
in  most  foreign  artistic  centres.  The  uncal- 
culating  enthusiasm  and  all-absorbing  inter- 
est of  student  days  are  not  to  be  expected, 
although  occasionally  a  demonstration  at  the 
Art  Students'  League  or  the  Salmagundi 
Club  recalls  that  fine  epoch  of  youthful  un- 
reason. But  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  to  be 
met  with  among  the  professional  artists 
in  New  York  that  spirit  which  enlivens  so 
many  formal  and  informal  gatherings  in  for- 
eign capitals.  There  are  no  serious  social 
functions  like  the  annual  openings  of  the  Royal 
Academy  or  the  Salons,  or  even  of  such  more 
cheerful  ones  taken  seriously  as  the  annual 
"  Punch  "  dinners.  There  seems  to  be  a  gen- 
eral want  of  those  more  or  less  informal  gath- 
erings in  which  men  of  the  same  profession 
come  together  to  give  mutual  counsel  ;  to  air 
their  theories  and  technical  methods  ;  to  feel 
themselves  sure  enough  of  the  sympathies  of 
their  listeners  to  launch  out  into  expositions 
concerning  things  about  which  there  is  still  a 


haziness  in  their  own  mind.  Even  though 
they  are  not  quite  convinced  themselves  of 
the  soundness  of  these  propositions  the  mere 
vocal  presentation  of  them,  in  more  or  less 
distinct  terms,  is  an  intellectual  unburdening. 
The  intelligent  listener  who  catches  sympa- 
thetically at  this  stammering  message,  who 
supplements,  enlightens,  brings  in  other  sup- 
porters, very  likely  but  half  believing  him- 
self— who  has  not  longed  for  him  !  The 
comfort,  profit,  and  general  heartening  of 
this  mental  communion  to  a  professional  man 
is  self-evident.  "  Iron  sharpeneth  iron,"  saith 
the  Scripture ;  "so  a  man  sharpeneth  the 
countenance  of  his  friend.  ...  As  in 
water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of 
man  to  man." 

Whether  it  is  the  want  of  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  encouragement  and  apprecia- 
tion in  our  city  streets,  or  the  heavy  burden  of 
earning  daily  bread,  or  the  anxious  American 
conscientiousness,  which  instils  doubts  of  the 
sacred n ess  of  his  trade  as  compared  with 
other  men's  and  of  his  own  imperative  call  to 
such  ministry — whatever  be  the  cause,  sure  it 
is  that  the  painter  or  sculptor  within  the  city 
walls  does  not  often  find  this  free  and  desir- 
able commingling  with  his  fellows.  Possibly 
a  certain  lack  of  respect  for  each  other's  pro- 
fessional excellence  may  have  something  to 
do  with  it ;  and  the  steadily  lessening  attend- 
ance at  the  annual  exhibitions  probably  I 
There  have  occasionally  been  gatherings  in 
this  country  in  which  something  of  the  mel- 
lowness of  the  Golden  Age  of  Art  prevailed, 
as  at  the  convocation  of  decorative  painters 
and  sculptors  in  a  Chicago  hotel  during  the 
preparative  days  of  the  great  Exposition  ;  and 
in  this  city  there  are  not  wanting  occasional 
efforts  to  encourage  a  friendly  and  confident 
feeling  among  the  discouraged  limners  and 
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carvers.  The  National  Academy  gives  once 
a  winter  an  informal  reception,  "  for  the  Pro- 
fession only,"  invitations  to  which  are  freely 
distributed  among  the  male  practitioners,  and 
at  which  the  appropriate  artificial  aids  to  the 
drowning  of  dull  care  are  plentifully  provided 
— in  accordance  with  a  rule  which  governs 
in  all  social  gatherings.  The  Academy,  the 
older  Water  Color  Society,  the  little  Woman's 
Art  Club,  and  some  others,  mark  the  open- 
ing of  their  annual  exhibitions  with  festivity  ; 
the  Architectural  League  endeavors  to  secure 
a  fuller  attendance  at  its  monthly  meetings  by 
a  dinner,  and  the  weekly  "  Smokers'  Nights  " 
of  its  last  exhibition  were  truly  marked  by  a 
good  deal  of  that  cheerful  holiday  spirit,  that 
enthusiasm  in  enjoyment,  which  proceeds 
from  a  personal  sense  of  comparative  impor- 
tance in  a  noble  avocation.  But  such  in- 
stances are  the  exceptions,  not  the  rule,  and 
there  is  great  need  of  development  along 
these  lines. 

It  is  not  for  want  of  artistic  organizations 
that  this  social  and  professional  success  is 
lacking.  At  least  fifteen  of  these  societies 
are  extant  in  New  York  ;  each  of  them  with 
a  broader  or  narrower  shade  of  distinction 
separating  it  from  its  neighbor.  In  addition 
to  the  most  ancient  of  all.  the  Academy,  and 
the  much  more  recent  Society  of  American 
Artists,  there  are  two  organizations  for  the 
encouragement  of  water-color  painting,  the 
older  of  which  is  the  American  Water  Color 
Society,  and  the  other  a  growth  of  the  last 
few  years,  the  New  York  Water  Color  Club. 
The  cheerful  little  Pastel  Society  has  departed 
this  life,  we  believe  ;  the  Architectural  League 
has  recently  emphasized  its  claim  to  the  honor 
of  being  the  only  organization  in  which  the 
allied  arts  are  represented  by  amending  its 
constitution  so  as  to  secure  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents, one  a  decorative  painter  and  the  other 
a  sculptor.  The  American  Fine  Art  Society, 
so  handsomely  housed  in  West  Fifty-seventh 
Street,  includes  this  organization,  the  educa- 
tional one  of  the  Art  Students'  League,  and 
the  Society  of  American  Artists.  Within  a 
very  few  years  have  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence the  Municipal  Art  Society,  formed  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  appropriate  deco- 
ration of  the  municipal  public  buildings ;  the 
National  Sculpture  Society ;  that  of  Mural 
Painters;  the  Art  Federation,  composed  of 
delegates  elected  from  all  the  more  important 
organizations  ;  and,  very  recently,  the  Illustra- 


tors' Club.  The  Beaux- Arts  Society  consists 
of  young  architects,  graduates  or  graduates 
by  proxy  of  the  famous  Parisian  school. 
Among  the  mutually  beneficial  organizations, 
the  Artists'  Fund  is  much  the  older  and  more 
valuable,  and  of  the  lesser,  more  cheerfully 
social  organizations,  the  most  important  are 
the  Salmagundi  and  the  Kit-Kat.  The  former 
was  originally  founded  as  a  "  black-and- 
white  "  institution,  but  its  informal  little  exhibi- 
tions in  the  comfortable  club-house  in  Twelfth 
Street  now  glow  with  color.  The  Etchers' 
Club  maintains  the  dignity  of  that  art ;  and 
the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architecture  is  the  official  repre- 
sentative in  the  city  of  that  august  body.  Of 
the  many  female  painters,  the  Woman's  Club 
includes  a  distinguished  selection,  and  the 
high  quality  of  the  annual  private  exhibitions 
is  equally  apparent  during  the  opening  re- 
ception in  the  works  of  fair  hands  on  the 
walls  and  those  served  to  the  thirsty  guests. 
But  the  existence  is  still  doubtful  of  that  de- 
sirable something  which  is  set  forth  in  the 
title  of  the  new  Parisian  Societe  Populaire  des 
Beaux-Arts,  and  which  has  brought  it  over 
3,500  members  in  the  less  than  two  years  of 
its  existence  ;  of  that  comfortable,  cheerful 
confidence  in  his  mission  and  in  its  recogni- 
tion by  his  fellows  which  is  the  most  enliv- 
ening of  the  many  stimulants  required  to  de- 
velop a  mere  man  into  an  artist. 

Among  the  remedies  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  this  comparative  isolation  and  scat- 
tering of  effect,  among  the  architects  as  among 
the  painters  and  sculptors,  has  been  a  pro- 
posed closer  organization,  or  even  the  found- 
ing of  one  or  more  great  national  artistic 
societies,  with  headquarters  at  Washington, 
after  the  manner  of  other  nations  which  ex- 
tend official  aid  to  art.  But  this  is  evidently 
anticipating  by  a  century  or  two. 

IT  is  but  a  couple  of  years  since  the  vision 
of  the  White  City  of  Chicago  ended  in 
flame  and  smoke,  or  vanished  before  the 
rains  of  winter,  and  yet  already  the  dream  is 
materializing,  the  phoenix  has  risen  from  the 
ashes  by  Lake  Michigan  to  fly  from  city  to 
city,  wherein  the  plaster  and  stucco  of  the  Co- 
lumbian palaces  are  becoming  enduring  stone. 
The  great  educational  institutions  have  opened 
the  way  not  only  with  plan  but  also  with  reali- 
zation, with  colleges  in  New  York,  and  the 
beautiful  Library  of  Boston,  and  with  the  huge 
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and  magnificent  pile  which  has  arisen  beside 
the  National  Capitol.  But  although  some  of 
these  buildings  were  projected  and  designed 
before  the  World's  Fair  grew  into  being,  the 
latter  has  taught  to  the  people  that  shall  visit 
them  the  lesson  of  enthusiasm  and  apprecia- 
tion ;  above  all,  of  that  enthusiasm  which 
results  in  a  common  direction,  of  that  inter- 
appreciation  which  results  in  harmony.  Har- 
mony was  the  great  lesson  of  the  Columbian 
city ;  the  architects  joined  hands,  and  in  the 
Court  of  Honor  each  of  the  great  buildings 
assumed  greater  beauty  and  significance  from 
the  fellowship  of  the  charming  palaces  that 
surrounded  it. 

To-day  in  the  central  city  of  the  United 
States  we  are  learning  this  lesson  of  harmony 
again.  There  two  monuments,  one  old,  one 
new,  face  each  other,  and  we  begin  to  realize 
what  the  Greek,  or  the  man  of  the  middle 
ages,  knew  quite  well,  namely,  that  the  rela- 
tion of  cornice  to  architrave,  of  column  to  en- 
tablature, of  pier  to  vaulting  was  hardly  more 
important  than  was  the  orientation  of  his 
monument,  the  relation  of  one  temple  to  an- 
other, of  colonnade  to  square,  even  of  street 
to  street.  One  grand  building  will  not  make 
a  fine  capital,  though  one  such  has  often 
made  a  little  town  fine  to  all  time.  Indeed, 
in  many  a  mountain  town  of  Italy  the  church 
cresting  the  climbing  sky-line  of  hill -set 
houses  is  so  completely  dominant  that  it 
seems  to  be  the  town.  Assisi  means  to  us 
first  and  always  the  one  church  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, Orvieto  its  great  Duomo. 

But  it  is  not  so  with  a  metropolis,  not  so 
with  a  national  capital.  Paris  and  London, 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  each  name  represents 
many  fair  buildings,  which  relate  one  to 
another,  and  aid  each  other  to  make  up  that 
great  composition  of  tower  and  church,  river 
and  bridge,  street  and  square,  which  to  each 


townsman  means  his  own  familiar  native 
city. 

In  the  race  of  nations  America  started  a 
whole  millennium  later  than  did  the  modern 
metropolises  of  Europe,  and  her  people  were 
naturally  more  anxious  to  fell  trees,  reclaim 
land,  and  keep  off  the  Indians  than  to  give 
much  thought  to  municipal  topography.  But 
to  one  city,  Washington,  there  fell  the  great 
good  fortune  of  well-ordered  avenues  and 
round  points,  vistas  and  trees,  and  one  noble 
building — the  Capitol. 

Anyone  who  has  gone  down  the  incline  to 
the  north  of  it  toward  evening  and  has  seen 
it  against  the  red  southern  sunset,  the  Poto- 
mac mists  flat  tinting  its  broad  planes  of 
shadow  and  of  light,  must  have  been  proud 
of  it  as  the  representative  of  the  nation. 
The  detail,  indeed,  is  not  always  happy, 
though  some  of  it  is  excellent,  and  even  the 
presence  of  what  is  bad  is  not  deeply  disturb- 
ing, for  it  would  be  so  easy  to  replace  the  bad 
detail,  so  hard  to  replace  the  admirable  mass 
and  sally  of  the  building,  the  soaring  of  the 
dome.  By  her  topographical  ordering  Wash- 
ington stood  ready  to  become  in  the  future 
the  finest  city  of  the  Republic,  and  to-day  she 
has  made  an  immense  step  in  the  acquisition 
of  her  New  Congressional  Library.  Under 
the  wise  direction  of  General  Thomas  Lin- 
coln Casey,  a  form  of  building  has  been 
chosen,  which  enhances  the  Capitol  and  is  en- 
hanced by  it ;  each  monument  is  incomparably 
the  better  for  the  presence  of  the  other;  the 
tall  dome  and  the  flattened  cupola  rise  side 
by  side  in  harmony  ;  and  for  almost  the  first 
time  in  America  we  see  an  example  of  two 
enormous  buildings  comparing  admirably  one 
with  the  other,  and  affording  a  nucleus  around 
which  other  monuments  may  arise  until  the 
terraced  highland  about  the  Capitol  shall  be- 
come our  Columbian  Acropolis. 
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THE  last  —  at  this  writing  —  Armenian 
butchery  was  the  most  dramatic  occa- 
sion of  all  those  which  have  made  up 
the  European  reports  of  Ottoman  history  for 
the  past  two  years.  Forty  Armenians,  well 
supplied  with  dynamite,  entered  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  Bank  at  Constantinople,  drove  out 
the  clerks,  officials,  and  police,  and  by  threats 
of  setting  off  their  mine  of  explosives,  held 
the  building  against  the  Turkish  myrmidons 
for  many  hours.     It  was  a  daring  but  utterly 

ineffective  protest  against  Ottoman 
Mr.  Gladstone  j  t  n 

.  .  .      oppression,     and     vengeance     tell 

and  Armenia.       "  fe 

swiftly  and  fearfully.  The  punish- 
ment of  the  offenders  sharpened  the  Bashi- 
Bazouk  appetite  for  Armenian  gore,  and  with 
the  countenance,  even  with  the  assistance, 
of  the  Sultan's  police,  a  wholesale  massacre 
continued  until  some  four  thousand  of  the 
wretched  race  were  destroyed  in  the  streets 
of  Constantinople.  This  final  and  consum- 
mate atrocity  so  horrified  the  "  Powers  "  that 
their  ambassadors  despatched  a  "  brusque 
telegram  "  to  Abdul  Hamid,  and  not  content 
with  the  thought  of  this  Nemesis,  actually 
went  to  the  length  of  refusing  to  illuminate 
the  embassy  buildings  on  the  anniversary  of 
the  Sultan's  accession  to  the  throne. 

No  one  seems  to  know  just  what  should 
be  done  with  this  pestiferous  Abdul  Hamid 
under  the  existing  complicated  circumstances. 
But  as  to  England's  duty,  one  voice  has  rung 
out  clear  and  strong,  in  the  great  meeting 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  addressed  at  Liver- 
pool. With  all  his  old  fire  blazing  again  for 
once  into  a  passionate,  and  yet  wise  and 
statesmanlike  appeal,  the  champion  of  the 
Greeks  and  Bulgarians  told  with  no  uncertain 
words  the  obligation  which  lay  on  English- 
men as  human  beings  and  Christians.     Mr. 


Gladstone  not  only  denied  the  necessity  of 
concerted  action  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  but 
proved  that  very  little  real  reform  in  the  East 
had  ever  come  from  concerted  action.  He 
assumed  that  it  was  impossible  to  hope  that 
Turkey  would  keep  any  pledges,  and  bluntly 
laid  the  whole  responsibility  for  the  inhuman 
scenes  in  the  Ottoman  Empire  on  its  head, 
Abdul  Hamid.  He  advised  that  England 
should  make  a  peremptory"  demand  that 
Turkey  should  introduce  the  promised  re- 
forms in  Armenia.  If  immediate  acquies- 
cence did  not  come,  England  should  with- 
draw her  ambassador  from  Constantinople, 
and  dismiss  the  Turkish  minister  from  her 
shores.  Should  this  not  bring  the  Sultan  to 
his  senses,  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
European  powers  should  be  asked  in  a  war 
which  would  enforce  the  reforms.  In  the 
event  of  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Russia, 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy  to  partake  in  this 
crusade,  Mr.  Gladstone  boldly  hopes  that 
England  would  herself  undertake  the  task, 
after  passing  a  "  self-denying  ordinance  " — 
that  is,  pledging  her  honor  that  the  war 
should  not  be  used  for  her  own  advantage  or 
aggrandizement.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not 
think  that  the  other  powers  would  have  so 
little  faith  in  the  integrity  of  this  course  as  to 
combine  their  forces  in  defence  of  Turkey. 
He  is  not  so  carried  away  by  his  zeal  for  re- 
form as  to  be  blind  to  the  horrors  of  a  general 
European  war ;  to  complete  his  programme 
for  England's  action,  he  declared  that  if  such 
a  portentous  situation  were  reached,  it  would 
be  entirely  dignified  and  right  for  his  coun- 
try to  recede  from  her  minatory  position,  in 
the  face  of  such  combined  opposition,  with 
the  consciousness  that  she  had  done  what  was 
possible   to  banish   the  Sultan's  chamber  of 
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horrors,  and  that  she  had  only  relinquished 
her  effort  as  an  alternative  to  the  greater  evil 
of  a  general  war. 

There  is  something  refreshing  to  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  from  whom  the  origins  of 
great  diplomatic  moves  are  hidden,  in  hearing 
this  splendid  old  statesman,  unhampered  by 
official  position  or  private  interests,  plan  thus 
simply  and  directly  the  course  which  prom- 
ises to  affect  so  vitally  the  history  of  the 
world.  And  in  addition,  it  is  really  the  first 
sane  and  effective  method  that  anyone  has 
suggested  for  a  rescue  of  the  Armenians. 

THERE  are  few  events  of  more  interest 
in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  year  than 
the  meeting,  each  fall,  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
The  occasion  this  year  was  particularly  nota- 
ble, and  of  uncommon  general  interest  because 

of  Sir  Joseph  Lister's  address.     The 
Sir   Joseph  .  ,     ,  c.    ^.         . 

List  great  surgeon  succeeded  Sir  Douglas 

Galton  as  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  undertook  to  show  the  true  depend- 
ence of  surgery  and  medicine  on  pure  science, 
and  the  worthy  place  which  the  art  of  healing 
should  hold  as  an  ally  of  the  sciences,  properly 
so  called.  Such  an  address  was  a  departure 
from  the  custom  of  the  Association,  whose 
President  has  generally  undertaken  to  review, 
in  his  address,  the  entire  general  advance  of 
scientific  achievement  the  world  over  during 
the  previous  year  ;  and  the  innovation  in  such 
a  tremendously  conservative  institution  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  the  specialization  of  the 
age.  Sir  Joseph  Lister  explained  the  effects 
of  the  Rbntgen  rays  on  surgical  practice — he 
called  them  "  the  most  astonishing  of  all  re- 
sults of  purely  physical  inquiry" — of  anaes- 
thesia, of  Koch's  tubercle  discoveries,  of 
vaccination,  of  the  antitoxic  treatment  of  diph- 
theria ;  but  the  greatest  attention  was  com- 
manded by  his  words  on  antiseptic  surgery. 
Although  he  may  be  reasonably  called  the 
father  of  this  priceless  blessing  to  the  human 
race,  these  were  the  first  words  that  he 
had  ever  given  forth  publicly  regarding  the 
great  work.  So  deadly  were  the  ravages  of 
putrefaction  in  fractures  of  the  human  frame, 
that  Mr.  Syme,  whom  Sir  Joseph  Lister 
called  "  the  safest  surgeon  of  his  time,"  had 
deliberately  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  it 
would  be  better  if  all  compound  fractures  of 
the  leg  were  subjected  to  amputation  with- 
out any  attempt  to  save  the  limb.     Sir  Joseph 


Lister  acknowledges  his  supreme  indebted- 
ness to  Pasteur  for  the  discovery  that  putre- 
faction was  a  fermentation  due  to  microbes, 
which  could  not  arise  de  novo  from  the  de- 
composable substance.  With  this  as  a  basis 
the  great  surgeon  persisted,  in  the  face  of 
much  opposition,  in  perfecting  a  simple  anti- 
septic dressing — that  is,  one  which  would  de- 
stroy any  microbes  that  would  fall  on  the 
wound,  and  purify  the  surgeon's  hands  and 
instruments.  His  success  accomplished  a 
veritable  revolution  in  surgery.  To  select  a 
single  instance  :  the  great  General  Hospital 
at  Munich  had  come  to  such  a  state  of  un- 
health  that  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  all 
wounds  were  infected  by  the  poisonous  gan- 
grene. A  surgeon  was  sent  to  England  to 
learn  the  new  "  Listerism,"  and  after  his  re- 
turn not  a  single  case  of  hospital  gangrene 
appeared  in  the  Munich  Krankenhaus.  Many 
allied  dangers  were  totally  destroyed  by  this 
gospel  of  cleanliness,  and  in  addition,  the  suf- 
fering of  patients  during  necessary  operations 
was  vastly  relieved  owing  to  the  absence  of  in- 
flammation. The  most  conservative  savants 
estimate  that  the  Lister  antisepsis  has  in- 
creased the  field  of  remedial  surgery  twenty- 
fold,  and  that  the  mortality  of  hazardous  op- 
erations has  been  reduced  from  probably  fifty 
per  cent,  to  something  like  one  per  cent.  With 
antiseptic  treatment  the  skull,  even  the  vis- 
cera, can  be  safely  entered  for  operation,  and 
it  is  literally  true  that  modern  surgery  can 
without  danger  remove  any  part  of  the  human 
organism  which  is  not  itself  essential  to  life. 

LONDON'S  flare  of  dynamite  excitement 
subsided  with  unusual  promptness ; 
but  the  most  exacting  reader  of  the 
daily  press  will  not  complain  that,  in  its  short 
life,  the  light  of  P.  J.  Tynan  and  company 
was  hid  under  a  bushel.  While  the  author 
of  "  The  Dynamiter  "  may  have  surpassed  the 
London  papers  in  mere  grace  of  workman- 
ship and  structural  coherence,  the  star  re- 
porters  and   able   editors   of   England  have 

certainlv      displayed     a     luxuriant         ^ 

.     .  .        ,         ,,        ...        A  Dynamite 

"  fansy    and    imaginashun      which    Qp^a  Houfte 

leave  the  fiction  just  named  pale 
and  fadaise  in  comparison.  The  few  known 
facts  were  as  follows  :  The  alert  tenants  of 
Scotland  Yard  became  aware  of  the  transat- 
lantic journey  of  several  gentlemen  whose 
Fenian  sympathies  and  turbulent  records  had 
for  many  years  endeared  to  them  the  climate 
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of  America.  It  was  more  than  suspected 
that  one  of  these  was  the  ghoulish  "No.  i," 
the  master-mind  of  the  Phoenix  Park  tragedy, 
in  which,  thirteen  years  ago,  at  Dublin,  Lord 
Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  were  assassinated 
in  broad  daylight  by  the  knife.  In  the  ides 
of  September,  "No.  i,"  better  known  to 
casual  acquaintances  as  P.  J.  Tynan,  was 
arrested  at  Boulogne,  and  almost  simultane- 
ously three  other  men  were  apprehended,  at 
the  prompting  of  the  London  police,  in  Rot- 
terdam and  Glasgow.  The  two  Rotterdam 
visitors  were  proved  to  be  intimate  in  a  mys- 
terious house  near  Antwerp,  that  disgorged 
much  store  of  bomb-making  utensils  and 
high  explosives.  The  continental  trio  were 
abundantly  supplied  with  funds,  which  were 
disbursed  right  royally  for  constant  relays  of 
champagne ;  the  saloon  talk  of  the  conspir- 
ators bristled  with  allusions  to  their  heroic 
determination  to  be  bad  men  and  dynamiters, 
evincing  a  maudlin  candor  as  to  their  mission 
in  life  which  savored  strongly  of  opera  bonffe. 
When,  apparently  to  their  utter  surprise,  the 
police  pounced  upon  these  four  genial  as- 
sassins in  the  several  cities,  documents  were 
found  in  their  possession  which  revealed  the 
awful  fact  of  secret  correspondence  between 
them,  the  inexorable  officials  refusing  to  be- 
lieve that  the  letters  had  been  found  "  in  a 
lavatory." 

Thus  far  history  goes.  But  the  Daily  Tel- 
egraph et  al.  stepped  in,  and  for  several  days 
the  world  rang  with  grisly  tidings  of  a  "  vast 
and  dangerous  conspiracy  " — the  reader  was 
confidentially  informed  that  it  was  the  vastest 
and  most  dangerous  in  the  history  of  nitro- 
glycerine— to  blow  up  the  young  Czar  of 
Russia  and  dear  old  Queen  Victoria,  when 
the  former  was  visiting  the  latter  at  Balmoral. 
Even  the  architectural  details  of  the  debacle 
which  would  follow  the  bomb's  explosion 
were  more  than  hinted  at.  Then  the  Prince 
of  Wales  was  to  suffer  amid  the  debris   of 


Marlborough  House.  Explosives  were  to  be 
insinuated  beneath  this  edifice  by  way  of  a 
tunnel  under  the  street,  the  conspirators 
making  their  point  of  departure  a  house  im- 
mediately opposite.  New  York  gladly  caught 
up  the  spirit  of  impending  horrors  and  the 
fever  for  "  scare-head  "  type.  Some  aid  was 
proffered  from  this  side  in  the  discovery  that 
a  Russian  Nihilist  residing  in  America,  Pro- 
fessor Metzeroff,  had  tutored  the  Irish  pris- 
oners in  the  fine  art  of  dynamiting.  This 
gave  the  basis  for  a  superlatively  dark  and 
comprehensive  theory  that  all  the  centres  of 
Nihilism,  Fenianism,  and  Anarchism  had  for 
once  joined  hands  to  make  one  huge  bloody 
demonstration  against  the  Order  of  Things. 
It  seemed  decidedly  improbable,  to  any  one 
who  remembered  the  silent  and  single 
methods  of  the  Nihilist,  that  he  should  be  in 
communion  with  swashbuckler  companions, 
such  as  Tynan,  Kearney,  Bell,  and  Wallace, 
and  the  theory  lost  color  still  more  rapidly 
when  Metzeroff's  more  authentic  name  be- 
came known  as  Flaherty. 

This  sensational  exaggeration  seems  ab- 
surd enough,  but  is  it  stranger  than  the 
explanation  of  the  incident  suggested  very 
seriously  by  the  most  conservative  English 
editors,  who  can  find  no  irony  too  fine  for  the 
antics  of  the  alarmists  ?  It  is  well  known 
that  many  well-informed  members  of  the 
Clan-na-Gael  are  in  the  pay  of  Scotland  Yard, 
and  those  who  remember  the  astonishing 
disclosures  of  Major  le  Caron  will  not  find  it 
incredible  that  an  innocuous  dynamite  con- 
spiracy may  be  hatched  for  the  money  there 
is  in  it.  The  Saturday  Review,  then,  thinks 
it  not  at  all  impossible  that  the  professional 
informers  of  England  projected  this  dynamite 
scare  ab  ovo,  paying  Tynan  handsomely  for 
his  trouble,  and  receiving  from  the  Govern- 
ment a  sum  which  still  left  them  a  hand- 
some profit  over  this  preliminary  disburse- 
ment ! 
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